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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  in  the  main  a  reprint,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions.  Without  any  exception,  all  its  component 
parts  are  printed  or  reprinted  as  they  were  originally 
published  or  spoken. 

Extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  touching  on  difficult  questions  of  present  interest, 
there  will  be  found  in  the  essays,  here  and  there,  inci- 
dental opinions  which  in  the  shifting  course  of  Euro- 
pean politics  have  become  untenable.  Some  of  the 
judgments,  too,  I  might  wish  softened  in  statement — 
occasionally,  perhaps,  strengthened.  But  as  I  abide 
by  the  leading  principles  and  general  tone,  I  have  pre- 
ferred leaving  all  the  pieces  as  they  stood  originally, 
though  by  alterations  I  might  in  some  cases  have 
obviated  objections  or  avoided  attack.  Even  the  two 
French  discourses  are  left  as  they  were  delivered. 

The  arrangement  is  in  two  series,  each  in  chrono- 
logical order;  the  more  directly  political  writings 
forming  one  series,  the  more  social  and  religious  the 
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Other.  Throughout,  my  aim  has  been  to  apply  the 
system  of  Auguste  Comte  to  our  actual  state,  and  by 
so  doing,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  spread  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  which  I  hold,  with  an  ever-deepening  con- 
viction, to  be  the  sole  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  we  are  labouring. 

Casar  21,  86  {May  20^  1874). 
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work.  His  death  need  not  render  the  act  which  connects  him  with 
it  inappropriate. 

R.  C. 


PREFACE. 


Qui  s'excuse,  s^ accuse.  Mindful  of  this  truth,  I  enter  on  no 
apology  for  either  the  tone  or  the  substance  of  the  following 
pamphlet     It  must  answer  for  itself. 

If,  as  is  generally  felt,  England  is  at  present  without  any 
definite  foreign  policy,  drifting  onwards  under  the  dictation 
of  circumstances,  without  any  real  prevision,  the  time  is  not 
ill  chosen  for  speaking.  If  any  one  has  convictions,  it  is  as 
well  he  should  state  them.  All  that  can  be  required  of  such 
an  one  is,  that  he  should  give  the  only  guarantee  a  private 
citizen  can  give — that  he  shall  refuse  to  shelter  himself  in  an 
anonymous  publication.  He  should  be  ready,  by  giving  his 
name,  to  meet  any  ridicule  or  odium  that  may  attach  to  his 
views. 

I  have  abstained  from  any  quotations  in  support  of  my 
positions.  Such  quotations  would  have  shown  how  little 
original  they  are  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  might  have  lent 
them  weight.  But  it  seemed  an  object  not  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  work. 

One  general  acknowledgment  I  feel  bound  to  make.  I 
feel  bound,  that  is,  to  acknowledge  the  large  obligations  I  am 
under  to  the  works  of  M.  Auguste  Comte.  Students  of  tlie 
'Philosophic*  and*  Politique  Positive  'will  appreciate  the  amount 
of  my  obligations.  I  have  no  care  to  limit  their  extent.  It 
is  in  those  writings,  and  there  only,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that 
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is  to  be  found  the  proper  key  to  the  study  of  history — the 
proper  clue  to  the  solution  of  our  present  difficulties. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  addressed  to  the  directly  political 
classes,  but  rather  to  those  who  stand,  or  have  hitherto  stood, 
aloof  from  all  direct  political  action.  Of  course,  I  assume 
that  their  so  doing  has  not  been  the  result  of  indifference,  but 
that  they  would  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a 
sound  public  opinion.  The  actual  governing  classes  would 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  such  views,  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  The  class 
which  I  would  wish  to  reach  is  the  more  political  part  of  our 
artisan  population.  For  there  alone,  I  conceive,  is  to  be 
found,  in  any  numbers,  the  requisite  generality  of  views,  the 
requisite  moral  emancipation  from  all  the  dominant  preju- 
dices, and  the  requisite  strength  of  conviction  that  a  policy  of 
peace,  as  the  basis  of  large  social  improvement,  is  the  great 
necessity  of  our  time. 

In  pleading  for  full  liberty  of  exposition  and  for  free  dis- 
cussion, I  am  aware  that  discussion,  on  the  part  of  those 
unqualified,  is  a  waste  of  time.  As  definite  a  qualification  is 
required  in  the  department  of  political  or  social  science,  as  in 
that  of  chemistry  or  biology.  The  qualification,  in  both  cases 
equally,  is  to  be  given  by  a  sound  education.  Till  we  have 
that,  the  only  method  of  working  a  large  change  is  the  one 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Such  change  must  be  elabo- 
rated by  the  speculations  of  individual  minds,  and  be  spread 
by  the  methods  above  indicated. 

Wandsworth; 

December  6,  1856. 


PART   I. 

The  political  aggregate,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Western  Europe,  or  the  Western  European  State-system, 
is  a  combination  of  two  distinct  elements.  There  is,  first, 
the  Southern  and  more  distinctly  Roman  element,  repre- 
sented by  the  three  great  nations,  France,  Italy,  Spain — 
with  their  natural  adjuncts,  which  it  were  superfluous  here 
to  specify.  There  is,  secondly,  the  Northern  or  Teutonic 
element,  represented  by  England  and  Germany,  with  the 
minor  states,  which  naturally  group  themselves  around  those 
two  larger  ones. 

By  their  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Empire,  the  three 
first-mentioned  nations  were  early  brought  into  peaceful  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  and  into  a  common  subordination  to 
one  political  head.  The  memory  of  that  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  common  centre,  Rome,  has  never 
been  lost.  In  common,  they  have  preserved  the  language  of 
Rome,  as  the  basis  of  their  languages ;  and  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree,  they  have  yet  all  kept  unbroken  their  historical 
tradition.  Their  conquerors,  Moorish  or  Teutonic,  have  never 
succeeded  in  breaking  that  tradition. 

Britain  was,  if  somewhat  later,  yet  equally  with  France  or 
Spain,  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Empire.  But  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  historical  tradition  suffered  an  interruption 
which  the  others  escaped.  This  was  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Saxon  conquest.  The  greater  completeness  of 
that  conquest,  the  more  entire  destruction  of  the  previous  state 
of  society  which  it  effected,  left  Britain  very  widely  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  states  with  which  she  had  so  long  been 
immediately  connected.     There  may,  I  think,  be  traced  even 
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in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  under  the  more  eminent  of  her 
kings,  a  tendency  to  re-enter  the  European  confederacy, — a 
wish  to  repair  in  that  respect  the  work  of  the  conquest,  and 
to  free  her  from  the  disadvantages  of  her  isolation.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the  tendency  became 
fact,  and  that,  by  the  changes  that  conquest  introduced  in  her 
political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  organisation,  England  was 
replaced  in  her  right  position  as  an  integral  part  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  settlement  of  the  German  tribes,  as  auxiliaries,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  their  subsequent  settlement, 
as  conquerors,  within  the  same  limits ;  the  reaction  of  those 
who  had  so  settled,  whether  as  auxiliaries  or  conquerors,  on 
the  nations  of  Central  Germany ;  the  conquest  of  those 
nations  effected  by  the  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  House ; 
and  the  revival  of  the  traditions  of  Imperial  Rome  in  the 
person  of  the  greatest  of  those  princes,  Charlemagne ;  all 
this — coming  in  aid  of  that  which  must  not  be  foigotten,  the 
direct  action  of  Rome  on  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube — ^brought  the  other  or  German  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  element  within  the  influence  of  the  Roman  incor- 
poration. 

From  the  period  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  day,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  long  wars  of  himself  and  his  predecessors,  not 
only  has  Western  Europe  been  free  from  any  further  conquest 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  disturb  her  organisation,  but  it  has 
been  clear  that  she  has  acted  as  a  whole,  with  the  instinctive 
sense  that  she  was  for  all  purposes  united  into  one  com- 
munity. 

So  much  was  immediately  necessary  for  my  object.  So 
much  was  necessary,  that  is,  to  indicate,  at  the  outset,  the 
point  of  view  taken  in  the  following  remarks.  Throughout 
them  this  union  of  Western  Europe  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
Throughout  them  England  is  considered  as  an  integral  part, 
a  member  of  the  State-system,  whose  limits  or  constituent 
elements  I  have  been  enumerating.  And  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  is  here  meant,  her  action  as  such  integral 
part,  her  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  membership  in 
that  system,  ^her  relations  with  the  other  states,  who  are, 
equally  with  herself,  members  of  that  system,  and  her  share 
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in  the  united  action,  in  their  joint  co-operation  towards  the 
common  end. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  position 
assigned  by  this  view  to  England.  Membership  in  a  system 
precludes  all  isolation,  all  separate  action  on  the  part  of  each 
single  member.  The  action  of  each  member  must  in  all  cases 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  rest,  and  be  deter- 
mined by  the  common  end  in  view.  Such  is  the  general  law* 
of  any  system.  In  the  particular  case  before  us,  if  we  admit 
the  position,  that  England  is  a  member  of  a  certain  state- 
system,  her  action  is  at  once  limited  by  the  obligations  such 
membership  involves.  She  may  at  times  act  with  a  separate 
action  ;  but  such  separate  action  must  be  brought  within  the 
ken  of  those  obligations,  and  judged  with  reference  to  them. 
That  is,  it  may  be  separate,  but  its  being  so  must  be  recon- 
ciled with  this  condition^that  it  be  harmonious.  Not  only, 
then,  is  she  a  member  of  Western  Europe  in  a  loose  sense, 
as  from  her  geographical  position  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  nations  so  denominated  ;  but  she  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  only  capable  of  acting  as  such  member.  Whether 
she  have  to  act  towards  the  other  members  of  the  system,  or 
with  them  in  a  joint  action  towards  the  states  which  stand 
outside  of  that  aggregate — ^whether  they  be  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Mahometan  powers  of  Western  Asia, 
or  still  more  distant  branches  of  the  great  human  family — 
she  is  only  capable,  I  say,  of  such  political  action  from  the 
point  of  view  of  such  membership.  She  cannot  plead  her 
peculiar  national  interests.     She  cannot  isolate  her  policy. 

A  question  may  be  raised  here  which  I  have  no  wish  to 
shirk.  It  is  this  : — ^You  have  not  given  the  full  account  of  a 
system.  Over  and  above  the  several  parts  of  which  a  system  is 
formed,  and  the  idea  of  a  relation  between  those  parts,  there 
is  involved  in  the  word  something  further.  It  conveys  the 
notion  of  subordination  to  one  supreme  part  In  your 
European  State-system,  which  is  the  supreme  part  ? — in  which 
of  the  members  resides  the  presidency }  The  question  is  a 
fair  one,  and  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that  I  accept  the 
primacy  of  France.  It  would  be  to  reject  the  whole  teaching 
of  previous  European  history,  were  I  to  seek  to  avoid  this 
conclusion.     Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  initia- 
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tive  has  ever  lain  in  France.  More  completely  in  France 
than  in  any  other  country  has  the  chain  of  historical  tradi- 
tion remained  unbroken.  Her  Merovingian  kings  were  glad 
to  throw  over  their  power  the  shadow  of  Roman  greatness 
which  was  yet  available  ;  and  the  more  eminent  amongst  them 
laboured,  though  in  vain,  to  restore  the  Roman  system  of 
government  and  administration.  The  great  Frank  monarchy 
restored  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  that  not  merely  in  name, 
for  it  resumed  the  task  to  which  that  Empire  had  not  been 
equal,  and  secured  Europe  finally  from  the  inroads  of  new 
barbarous  tribes.  In  the  feudal  system,  France  is  the  repre- 
sentative country  in  which  that  system  finds  its  purest  type. 
She,  too,  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
She  was  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  Mohammedanism  when 
the  Arabs,  in  their  first  fresh  vigour,  poured  over  the  Pyrenees. 
Three  centuries  later  she  headed  the  Crusade  against  the 
Turks.  France  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement  which, 
within  the  sphere  of  Catholicism,  broke  its  hold  on  the 
nations  as  a  spiritual  power;  and  the  consolidation  of  her 
monarchy  was,  in  temporal  matters,  the  type  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  which  consisted  in  the  substitution  throughout 
Europe  of  the  monarchical,  in  place  of  the  feudal,  power. 

In  the  great  contest  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism, 
it  was  the  adhesion  of  France  to  the  elder  form  that  deter- 
mined the  equal  balance  in  which  the  two  faiths  have  ever 
since  rested.  The  most  popular  of  her  kings,  Henry  IV.,  at 
that  early  period  of  dissolution,  conceived  the  restitution  of 
the  unity  of  Europe,  and  shared  that  conception  with  our  own 
Elizabeth.  The  greatest  of  her  statesmen,  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  was  the  first  to  form  the  conception  of  an  Europe, 
in  which  the  natural  boundaries  of  states  should  be  scrupu- 
lously respected.  If,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  a  time, 
the  social  initiative  seemed  vested  in  England,  in  the 
eighteenth,  France  recovered  it  without  a  question.  In  the 
reported  words  of  Frederic  II.,  *  Were  I  king  of  France,  not  a 
gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  my  consent,'  we  may 
read  a  recognition,  by  the  greatest  of  European  statesmen 
of  his  time,  of  the  political  supremacy  of  France.  Finally,  in 
the  revolution  which  is  still  convulsing  Europe,  every  eye  is 
turned  on  France,  with  the  growing  conviction  that  she  is 
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again  the  representative  of  Europe  ;  that  there  must  the  pro- 
blems which  agitate  us  receive  their  primary  solution. 

Our  intellectual  acquiescence  in  this  priority  of  France 
cannot,  I  think,  be  refused.  If,  morally,  Englishmen  recoil 
from  it,  I  have  no  wish  to  share  in  the  national  feeling.  The 
constant  effort  to  be  first,  the  strong  repugnance  to  own  one- 
self second, — these  are  no  signs  of  strength,  but  of  weakness  ; 
and  England  would  both  benefit  herself,  and  escape  at  the 
same  time  the  ridicule  her  absurd  pretensions  draw  down 
upon  her,  if  she  could  frankly  accept  whatever  position  a 
just  review  of  her  past  history  and  present  condition  may  end 
in  assigning  to  her.  No  national  policy  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  she  is  the  first  of  European  powers,  can  be  sound. 
Her  statesmen,  if  they  think  the  assumption  true,  are  at  once 
disqualified  for  their  office.  If  they  do  not  feel  it  to  be  true, 
but  yet  have  to  hold  language  in  accordance  with  it,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  national  feeling,  whilst  they  are  aware  that  it  is 
false,  they  are  involved  in  an  hypocrisy  which  is  detrimental 
to  their  dignity,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  their  bearing  in 
presence  of  other  nations  inconsistent ; — all  their  acts  become 
concessions,  all  their  policy  wears  an  impress  of  hollowness. 

If  the  further  question  be  asked,  What  is  the  common  end 
which  such  a  state-system  can  propose  to  itself,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  this  co-operation  of  all  its  members  is 
desirable }  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  granting  the  system 
duly  brought  into  play,  there  is  the  organisation,  within  its 
own  limits,  of  society,  whether  international  or  national,  whose 
disorganisation  is  now  patent  to  every  reflecting  mind.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  joint  determination  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  action  to  be  exercised  by  them  on  the  other  nations 
outside  their  aggregate.  They  are  the  most  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  the  vanguard  of  civilization.  Those 
other  nations  are  at  various  stages,  yet  all  lower.  They  are, 
however,  in  spite  of  any  such  difference,  not  less  than  the 
Western  nations,  essential  portions  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  for  our  own,  that  any  advance 
made  has  been  made.  And  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
endeavours,  that  by  judicious  guidance,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  example  held  out  to  them,  they  may — without  mutual 
collision,  without  the  oscillations  of  progress  and  retrogression. 
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without  the  inevitable  delays  which  have  impeded  the  advance 
of  Western  Europe — be  gradually  raised  to  a  level  with  the 
Western  nations,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  their  long  and  pain- 
ful elaboration. 

The  idea  of  tutelage,  of  a  guardianship  vested  in  one  por- 
tion of  humanity  on  behalf  of  the  other, — vested  of  course  in 
those  who  have  reached  their  intellectual  and  social  majority  '^ 

on  behalf  of  those  who  are  still  minors — in  the  White  Race,  on 
behalf  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Black, — is,  at  the  present  time, 
neither  new  nor  uncommon.  It  has  nothing  chimerical  in  it. 
It  affords  a  legitimate  field  for  the  co-operation  I  have  advo- 
cated. It  opens  wide  horizons  for  the  future  of  our  race. 
It  offers  a  noble  sphere,  in  which  all  the  energies,  hitherto 
wasted  in  international  contests,  may  find  a  healthy  exercise, 
beneficial  in  its  direct  action  to  the  races  on  whom  it  is  brought 
to  bear,  beneficial  in  its  reaction  to  those  who  are  called  by 
their  advanced  position  to  take  a  part  in  it 

Such  a  guardianship  will  be  seen,  on  reflection,  to  be  too 
difficult  and  important  a  trust  to  be  safely  committed  to  one  . 
nation.  There  would  be  imminent  danger  of  its  degenerating 
into  an  oppressive  constraint  as  r^ards  the  nations  submit- 
ting to  it,  or  of  its  being  wielded  in  the  interest  of  the  one 
guardian  nation  exclusively.  For  the  avoidance  of  all  such 
dangers,  for  the  checking  of  national  caprice,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  joint  energies  of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
should  be  combined.  It  is  desirable,  also,  for  the  further 
object  of  effectually  employing  all  that  the  past  has  handed 
down  to  us  of  political  and  moral  wisdom,  that  no  one  of  those 
nations  should  be  omitted.  For  each  has  its  own  proper  con- 
tribution to  bring  to  the  common  result.  Each  has  been 
modified  in  the  past  *by  peculiar  influences.  Each  has  pre- 
served a  full  individuality,  and  remains  a  separate  member  of 
the  organisation  which  the  whole  of  them  together  constitute, 
but  in  which  no  single  one  is  merged. 

Turning  from  such  wider  considerations,  which  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  system,  the  general  statement  of 
the  position  of  England  would  be  accepted  by  all.  All  would 
admit  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  European  system — all  would 
proudJy  claim  for  her  a  preponderating  influence  in  that 
system.     Her  action  upon  Europe,  not  merely  commercial. 
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but  political  and  moral,  is  the  constant  theme  of  exultation. 
She  does  not  wish  to  isolate  herself,  I  should  be  answered ; 
never  has  she  less  wished  it :  on  the  contrary,  she  seeks  for 
all  legitimate  means  of  extending  her  influence,  and  heartily 
wishes  that  by  the  force  of  a  wise  policy,  and  by  the  higher 
power  of  example,  those  unhappy  nations  of  the  Continent 
may,  both  rulers  and  subjects,  learn  the  just  admixture  of 
order  and  progress,  the  due  method  of  conciliating  govern- 
ment and  liberty. 

With  all  such  language  one  is  suflSciently  familiar.     But 
there  is  a  wide  interval  between  such  language  and  the  Ian* 
guage  I  should  wish  held — a  wider  interval  still  between  the 
spirit  of  which  such  language  is  the  expression,  and  that  spirit 
in  which  I  would  wish  to  see  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
conceived.     There  breathes  in  such  language  no  sense  of  the 
real  social  view  ;  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  sense  that  we  mix  in 
European  politics  as  superior, — as  a  matter  of  free  grace  and 
condescension,  not  as  ourselves  bound  by  a  high  social  obli- 
gation.    The  truth  is,  our  international  relations  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  spirit  that  rules  so  triumphant  in  English 
social  life.    The  bearing  of  the  nation  towards  other  nations 
is  but  a  faithful  reflexion  of  the  bearing  of  Englishmen  of  the 
upper  classes  to  all  below  them  in  the  social  scale,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  all  Englishmen  towards  foreigners  generally.    There 
is  stamped  upon  us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  the  same 
peculiar  impress.     The  aristocratic  Englishman  can  perfectly 
conceive  a  relation  to  exist  between  himself  and  others ;  but, 
then,  it  must  be  the  particular  relation  of  superiority  on  his 
side.     And  this  feeling,  by  way  of  imitation,  extends  itself 
down  the  various  gradations  of  society.     So  England,  as  a 
nation,  can  act  on  the  principle   that  there  exist  relations 
between  herself  and  other  nations,  but  always   under  this 
proviso,  that  her  own  consciousness  of  superiority  be  no  way 
impaired.     This  it  is  which,  as  I  understand  the  criticisms  of 
foreigners,  makes  our  national  bearing,  no  less  than  our  bearing 
as  individuals,  so  unattractive,  if  not  worse.    It  is  this  haughty 
demeanour,  cet  orgueil  granitique  et  solidifiiy  to  borrow  an 
expression  quoted  in  the  '  Times,'  which  excludes  us  from  the 
sympathies  of  Europe,,  even  when  our  policy  may  be  for  the 
time  just  and  conciliatory,  or  really  directed  to  the  promotion 
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of  the  common  interest.  We  hold  it  beneath  us  to  feel  real 
sympathy.  Pity  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can  make.  We 
have  not  the  art  to  feign  what  we  do  not  feel.  Here  is  the 
better  side  of  our  national  character.  It  is  only  genuine 
sympathy  that  can  command  a  return  of  kindly  feeling. 
Naturally,  then,  as  we  neither,  have  nor  feigfn  sympathy,  we 
are  shut  out  from  the  sympathies  of  others. 

Such  misconceptions  of  our  relation  to  all  other  states,  such 
misinterpretation  of  the  idea  of  membership,  must  give  way 
to  the  more  social  interpretation.  If  this  is  admitted,  which 
has  been  assumed,  viz.,  that  there  do  exist,  for  states  as  for 
individuals,  social  obligations,  the  further  admission  must 
follow,  that  such  social  obligations,  for  the  state  no  less  than 
for  the  individual,  ought,  within  due  bounds,  to  override  the 
personal — that  is,  to  adapt  the  language  to  the  case  of  states, 
the  international  is  paramount  to  the  national.  As  a  formal 
statement,  this  will  not  be  denied,  I  imagine ;  but  though  not 
denied,  its  legitimate  consequences  are  not  in  the  least  the 
nearer  acceptance.  Such  is  the  curious  illogicality  of  the 
national  mind,  that  acceptance  of  the  premises  in  no  way 
involves  the  acceptance  of  a  conclusion,  which  on  other 
grounds  is  distasteful.  ^ 

Nor,  though  I  dwell  not  on  them  here,  are  there  wanting 
signs  that  a  better  conception  of  our  position  in  regard  to 
other  nations  is  gradually  spreading.  The  growing  inter- 
course between  the  nations  is  acting  powerfully  on  us  as 
individuals :  it  is  acting  no  less  powerfully  on  our  national 
policy.  If  the  sense  of  social  obligations  be  yet  weak,  when 
we  would  appeal  to  it  for  any  exertion ;  on  the  other  hand, 
any  action  directly  contrary  to  such  sense,  is  day  by  day 
becoming  more  impossible.  The  instinct  is  strengthening, 
but  it  is  yet  in  the  stage  of  instinct.  It  will  take  time  to  pass 
from  that  stage  to  the  higher  and  much  safer  one  of  a  sound, 
well-reasoned  conviction ;  not  till  it  has  reached  that,  can  it 
be  considered  secure  against  any  retrogression. 

Up  to  this  point  my  object  has  been  to  make  clear  in 
what  sense  I  use  the  term  Western  Europe  ;  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  obligations  resting  on  its  several  parts  ;  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  end  assignable  to  it  as  a  system  ;  lastly,  from 
what  point  of  view  I  estimate  those  obligations,  and  more 
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especially  those  of  England.  I  proceed  to  a  general  survey 
of  the  state  of  Western  Europe  in  the  present,  and  thence  to 
that  which  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  such  survey — an 
explanation  of  the  various  stages  through  which  the  present 
state  has  been  reached. 

Whichever  way  we  look,  whether  to  the  combined  action 
of  Western  Europe,  or  the  questions  that  concern  its  more 
immediate  neighbour.  Eastern  Europe ;  or  to  the  relations  of 
its  several  states  towards  one  another  ;  or,  lastly,  to  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  each  of  those  several  states,  it  is  manifest  to 
the  most  superficial  observation,  that  in  each  of  these  three 
directions  there  is,  almost  equally,  serious  cause  for  the 
uneasiness  which,  as  a  fact,  is  felt. 

On  the  first  order  of  questions  I  shall  touch  but  lightly,  and 
at  once,  in  order  to  clear  it  out  of  the  way.  The  recent 
Peace  of  Paris  may  have  settled  some  points  of  difficulty  ;  but 
no  one  seems  to  look  on  it  as  a  final  or  satisfactory  settlement 
of  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe — between  the  higher  civilization  of  the  West  and  the 
lower  stage  of  civilization  in  which  rest  at  present  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  two  great  powers  of  the  East  I  omit  Turkey, 
as  a  power  which  does  not  call  for  active  interference,  whereas 
the  attitude  of  Russia  commands  attention.  The  difficulties 
with  regard  to  her  have  been  long  accumulating.  This 
is  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  courage  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  Western  statesmen,  to  say  nothing  of  actual 
mistakes  in  the  way  of  encouraging  Russia's  advance.  These 
difficulties  met  with  no  real  attention  from  the  Congress  at 
Paris.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  that  Congress 
met,  perhaps  the  omission  was  inevitable.  But  there  is  an 
evil  really  felt,  which,  as  it  has  not  been  prevented,  should  be 
remedied — ^this  is,  the  predominance  of  Russia  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  her  German 
neighbours,  penetrating  even  into  Italian  affairs  through  this 
intermedium.  The  danger  of  an  actual,  material  conquest 
by  Russia  of  the  West  of  Europe  I  look  on  as  the  simplest 
chimera ;  but  the  evils  of  Russian  dictation  are  palpable.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  the  idea  of  an  actual  conquest  from 
that  of  dictation.  The  positive  support  of  an  army,  which 
she   was   unwisely,  and   to   the   dishonour  of  the   Western 
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Powers,  allowed  to  give  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  is  one  thing. 
The  moral  support  which  her  prestige  has  long  given  to  the 
absolute  Courts  of  Europe,  and  still  continues,  though  some- 
what shaken,  to  give,  is  another.  But,  though  distinguishable, 
both  are  evils.  The  one  as  little  as  the  other  should  be  per- 
mitted, only  the  latter  is  far  more  difficult  to  meet  than  the 
former.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  late  war  may  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  Russia,  and  that  in  the  powerlessness  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  give  her  direct  aid,  nay,  in  the  alienation  of 
their  policy  from  hers,  she  may  see  an  indication  of  her  truer 
policy,  and  be  led  to  confine  herself  more  within  her  own 
legitimate  sphere.  Such  would  be  an  even  more  desirable 
change  than  any  that  could  be  produced  by  the  union  against 
her  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 

For  Russia  has  her  own  proper  work  to  do.     Like  other 
nations,  she  has  clearly  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action.     It  were 
desirable  that  both  Western  Europe  and  herself  were  agreed 
in  this.     Putting  for  a  moment  aside  that  which  is  the  great 
source  of  difficulty  in  such  matters,  warping  all  our  judgment 
on    every    Eastern    question — our    Indian    Empire — there 
remains  in  Northern  and  Central  Asia  a  large  field  for  the 
operations  of  Russia.    And  whilst  we  may  be  glad  that  the 
experience  of  the  last  war  confirmed  the  calm  conclusions 
of  reasoners  as  to  the  weakness  of  Russia  for  aggression,  we 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  glad  that  it  proved  no  less  convinc- 
ingly her  great  defensive  strength.     Under  the  shelter  of 
that  vast   empire,  wisely    governed.   Central    and  Western 
Europe  may,   for  the  future,  rest   secure.     Its  armies   and 
fortresses  are  a  sufficient  guard.     If  less  advanced  than  our- 
selves, it  Is  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  tribes  on  its  eastern 
frontier  to  make  its  cause,  and  that  of  western  civilization, 
as  against  those  tribes,  identical.     But  the  very  language  I 
have  just  used  implies  that  Russia  should  have  no  prepon- 
derant power  in  the  West    She  is  half  Eastern,  half  Western 
— more  advanced  than  the  former,  less  advanced  than  the 
latter.     She  should  be  the  channel  between  the  two,  giving 
to  the  East  what  it  is  capable  of  receiving  from  the  West. 
But  in  no  sense  can  she  take  the  guidance  of  the  West. 
Any  attempt  to  do  so  is  disastrous  to  herself  and  disastrous  to 
the  West.  No  accidental  superiority,  such  as  that  enjoyed 
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by  the  late  Czar  Nicholas  over  the  feebler  statesmen  of  the 
Western  world,  should  mislead  Russia  as  to  her  true  policy. 
If  she  is  misled,  the  object  of  these  statesmen  should  be,  by 
united  action,  to  repel  her  encroachments. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  position  and  claims  of 
Russia,  every  discussion  of  them  seems  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  stands  apart  from  the 
peculiar  state-system  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Her  very 
recent  admission  into  European  politics  is  a  proof  of  her  dis- 
tinctness, and  the  reason  why  her  proper  relation  to  other 
states  is  so  little  ascertained.  And  every  discussion  of  that 
relation  also  implies,  that  the  states  of  Western  Europe  are  a 
system  capable  of  carrying  out  a  definite  policy  towards  any 
state  not  within  their  number;  capable,  consequently,  of 
exerting  an  influence  on  their  less  advanced  neighbours. 
Such  discussion  supposes  the  system  to  exist  and  to  act 

Let  us  now  change  the  point  of  view,  and  limit  ourselves  to 
the  treatment  of  the  other  two  points  indicated — the  relations 
of  the  several  states  with  one  another,  and  the  internal  con- 
dition of  each  state  or  member  of  the  system.  These  two 
should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible  ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
two  series  of  difficulties  demand  the  attention  of  the  political 
observer  and  the  statesman. 

The  first  series  concerns  the  states  of  Western  Europe 
more  exclusively  as  separate  members,  constituting  in  the" 
aggregate  a  larger  body.     It  concerns  them  in  their  relations 
to  one  another :  it  is  the  international  difficulty. 

The  second  series  is,  not  less  than  the  first,  common  to 
them  all  in  kind,  but  concerns  them  each  primarily,  as  they 
are  separate,  not  as  they  are  related  to  one  another. 

It  is -common  to  them  in  kind,  but  in  degree  it  varies 
according  to  the  variety  of  their  political  and  social  develop- 
ment. It  requires  a  solution  modified  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each,  and  determinable,  at  least  in  the  com- 
mencement, within  the  limits  of  each  separate  nationality, 
and  by  the  independent  exertion  of  the  national  reason  and 
will. 

This  last  order  of  questions,  though  not  the  main  object,  I 
will  treat  first.  My  reason  for  so  doing  will  be  clear  in  the 
sequel,  as  will  be  the  connexion  that  necessarily  exists  between. 
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this,  the  national  difficulty,  and  the  international.  Ulti- 
mately, no  doubt,  this  second  series  may  be  viewed  as  being 
aso  completely  of  international  interest  as  the  first.  For 
similarity  of  national  organisation,  if  only  due  allowance  be 
made  for  the  free  play  of  national  differences,  based  as  it 
would  be  on  a  community  of  sentiments  ancj  belief,  is  the 
only  sure  guarantee  of  European  unity.  So  regarded,  the 
second  series  of  questions  is  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  But,  for  my  present  object,  it  may  be  kept  subordinate. 
In  dealing  with  it,  all  I  aim  at  is  a  clear,  unexaggerated  state- 
ment, in  outline,  of  the  present  condition  of  Europe — a 
statement  such  as  might  be  allowed  by  those  who  should 
differ  very  widely  both  as  to  the  appropriate  remedies,  and  as 
to  the  account  of  its  origin. 

The  most  outward  and  prominent  form  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  without  exception, 
find  themselves,  is  the  social  one.  It  may  be  stated  as  the 
industrial  problem  :  How  are  we  to  meet  the  existing  em- 
barrassments in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour — 
between  the  Masters  {Ics  Entrepreneurs)  and  the  Workmen } 
What  is  the  industrial  organization  in  which  the  at  present 
conflicting  claims  of  these  two  bodies  may  find  their  respective 
and  harmonious  satisfaction }  This  social  or  industrial  pro- 
blem— it  is  indifferent  which  we  call  it — is,  after  all,  but  the 
more  outward  and  prominent  part  of  a  much  larger  one ;  for 
industry  is  but  the  basis  of  society.  The  oi^anisation  of 
industry,  however  perfect,  is  consequently  but  the  laying 
soundly  the  basife  of  society.  True  it  is,  that  unless  that  basis 
be  soundly  laid,  the  social  superstructure  is  unsafe.  The 
sense  of  insecurity  now  so  prevalent,  is  but  due  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unsound  condition  of  the  social  foundation. 
Still,  no  amount  of  security  as  to  that  foundation  will  of  itself 
raise  the  superstructure.  So  that  industrial  organisation,  if 
we  could  suppose  it  absolutely  perfect,  would  still  leave  open 
the  far  larger  part  of  the  question  of  social  organisation.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other — neither  the  wider 
nor  the  narrower  question  can  be  approached  directly.  They 
are  both  connected  with,  and  essentially  subordinate  to, 
another  order  of  problems.  They  can  receive  their  ultimate 
proper  treatment  only  when  those  other  problems  shall  have 
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received  theirs.  I  mean — and  I  believe  that,  putting  aside  all 
reference  to  any  particular  answer,  all  reflecting  minds  will 
acquiesce  in  the  statement — that  there  are  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  difficulties  besetting  European  society  in  all  its 
national  ramifications.  These  difficulties,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  more  general  than  the  former  class.  They  must  be  met 
and  solved  before  any  adequate  solution  of  the  social  difficulties 
above  indicated  can  be  attempted.  All  previous  solutions 
can  only  be  partial  and  provisional,  even  when  not  positively 
an  evil  in  the  way  of  hindrance.  They  are  to  be  rejected  as 
over-hasty  attempts  to  reach  an  end  indistinctly  conceived. 
Whilst  the  conception  of  the  end  is  indistinct,  the  means  for 
attaining  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss.  In  short,  social 
organisation  can  be  but  the  expression  of  some  degree  of 
intellectual  and  moral  agreement  Where  this  essential  con- 
dition is  wanting — as  all  must  see  that  it  is  wanting  through- 
out Europe — it  is  vain  to  hope  for  that  of  which  it  is  the 
condition. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  is,  then,  this : — What  are 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  successful  solution  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  difficulties  ?  I  have  not  felt  called  upon 
to  give  instances  of  them  here,  as  I  shall  be  led  to  a  general 
statement  of  them  later ;  and  in  no  case  within  my  present 
limits  could  I  attempt  an  enumeration.  Neither,  again,  could 
I  attempt  any  solution.  It  is  not  within  my  present  scope. 
So  far  as  my  immediate  object  is  concerned,  I  might  have 
contented  myself  with  the  simple  enunciation  of  the  social 
difficulty.  If  it  were  granted  me  that  such  difficulty  existed, 
that  had  been  enough  for  the  strict  argument  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  statement  would  have  been  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  to  guard  against  such  deficiency  that 
I  entered  on  the  other  points,  and,  having  guarded  myself,  I 
leave  the  subject  for  the  present 

The  second  series  of  difficulties  remains,  that  which  con- 
cerns the  international  relations  of  the  European  states, 
affecting  them  all  in  common.  That  there  is  great  cause  for 
uneasiness  on  this  point  is  allowed  by  all.  It  is  evident  that 
here,  again,  however  high  the  value  we  attach  to  the  late 
peace — however  final  we  may  consider  its  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  were  brought  before  the  Congress  at  Paris — 
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there  were  other  questions  which  it  did  not  settle.  These 
are  left  as  elements  of  disturbance  in  Europe,  and  from  day 
to  day  threaten  her  peace.  In  the  North,  there  is  the  Danish 
succession  ;  in  the  South-east,  the  question  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  And,  far  before  these  in  gravity  and  compli- 
cation, there  is  the  Italian  question,  in  all  its  numerous  ramifi- 
cations. The  diplomatic  rupture  with  Naples ;  the  Papal 
States  and  French  occupation  ;  the  Austrian  intervention  in 
Tuscany ;  the  military  occupation  of  North  Italy  by  Austria, 
and  its  consequent  attitude  as  against  Sardinia ;  the  relations 
of  Sardinia  with  France  and  England ;  Lombard  discontent, 
and  the  Austrian  tenure  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  ; 
any  one  of  these  pofnts  might  give  occasion  to  an  European 
war.  And,  as  I  said  above,  Italy  is  but  the  most  promi- 
nent cause  of  disquiet.  It  throws,  from  its  importance,  others 
into  the  shade ;  but  it  does  not  remove  them.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  any  definite  points,  such  as  the  above-mentioned, 
the  predominant  feeling  of  Europe  is  one  of  mutual  distrust — 
a  feeling  which  makes  isolated  points  so  formidablie.  This 
feeling  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  traditional  policy,  and 
is  the  unpleasant  inheritance  of  the  five  troubled  centuries  of 
preceding  history.  Were  it  not  for  this  atmosphere  of  dis- 
trust, no  single  point  would  present  any  really  serious  diffi- 
culty. And  that  in  the  existence  of  this  distrust  lies  the  real 
danger,  is  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  settlement  of 
one  point,  however  important,  seems  to  lead  to  no  result. 
Another  is  immediately  started,  equally  embarrassing.  Here 
is  the  disease,  of  which  all  isolated  points  are  but  the  symptoms. 
No  remedy  can  be  effectual,  except  such  as  .shall  address  itself 
to  the  disease,  not  to  the  symptoms.  An  effectual  remedy, 
then,  it  may  be  said  here  in  passing,  would  involve  a  thoroughly 
new  policy. 

Such,  then,  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  internal  condition  of 
Europe.  Such  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  state  of  its  inter- 
national relations.  The  last  is  less  disputable  ground  than 
the  former,  as  the  scale  of  events  is  larger,  and  as  there  are 
not  the  same  causes  at  work  to  cloud  the  judgment.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  analysis  of  the 
present  state.  Any  real  knowledge  requires  more  than  such 
an  analysis.     It  requires,  beyond  this,  that  we  should  be  able 
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to  explain  the  origin  of  the  state  analysed,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  show,  that  is,  from  the  past  history  of  Europe,  how 
its  present  has  come  to  be  such  as  it  is, — what  is  the  connexion 
of  the  phenomena  we  see  around  us  with  those  of  preceding 
centuries.  Such  an  explanation  consists  in  a  retrospect  of 
the  past  This  is  sufficient  apology  for  entering  on  such 
retrospect.  It  shall  be  as  short  as  possible.  I  will  content 
myself  with  summary  indications  of  the  main  points.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  execution  of  such  a  review,  in  prin- 
ciple its  utility  will  not  be  denied,  or  denied  only  by  those 
to  whom  I  should  deny  the  possession  of  the  primary  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  the  formation  of  any  historical  judgment. 

The  point  from  which  I  commence  my  review  is  the  Roman 
Empire.  For,  after  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  I  remain 
convinced,  that  it  is  but  to'  vitiate  our  whole  conception  of 
the  history  of  the  past,  as  a  connected  series  of  events,  if  we 
disallow  the  claim  of  Imperial  Rome  to  our  gratitude  and 
veneration,  for  the  signal  benefits  she  conferred  on  mankind. 
And  if  I  allow,  as  an  intellectual  conclusion,  those  benefits,  I 
feel  no  disposition  to  undervalue  them.  I  would  rather  err 
on  the  side  of  admiration.  Indeed,  it  were  but  little  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  to  prove  against  each  successive  epoch 
of  its  past  that  it  has  been  evil — to  prove  that  its  great  men 
have  been  devoid  of  any  just  claim  to  our  admiration — its 
great  actions  the  fruit  of  unworthy  impulses  ;  that,  whatever 
benefits  each  of  such  epochs  has  evolved  as  a  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  humanity,  have  been  but  incidental,  whilst  their 
essential  character  has  been  corruption.  Read  history  so,  and 
its  whole  moral  continuity  vanishes.  The  nineteenth  century 
disclaims  the  eighteenth ;  the  eighteenth  sneers  at  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  that,  in  its  turn,  sets  itself 
adrift  by  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  heathen  antiquity. 
The  process  is  not  a  consolatory  one.  If  the  connexion  with 
the  past  is  wholly  broken,  it  seems  to  me  but  a  natural  and 
logical  consequence  to  think  any  interest  in  the  future  a 
foolish  weakness.     I  pass  to  the  point  whence  I  digressed 

The  Roman  Empire  first  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
feelings  of  mutual  repulsion — the  determined  spirit  of  national 
independence — which  till  then  had  been  the  law  of  all  poli- 
tical co-existence.     It  bound  within  its  vast  frame,  by  the 
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strong  bond  of  administrative  unity  and  political  organisation, 
the  many  discordant  kingdoms  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
enforced  on  those  kingdoms  a  peace  previously  unknown.  By 
its  long  duration  of  more  than  four  centuries,  the  peace, 
which  it  at  first  had  to  enforce,  became  a  habit  and  a  want. 
The  impression  of  that  long  peace, /^wr  RomanUy  has  remained 
ineffaceable.  It  was  worked  into  the  very  constitution  of  our 
minds.  This  was  distinctly  the  benefit  of  the  Empire,  not  of 
the  Republic  ;  and  for  it  that  empire  merits  a  large  gratitude. 
It  thereby  satisfied,  whilst  it  appeared  to  create,  one  uncon- 
scious want  of  the  human  race.  What  other  benefits  it  con- 
ferred I  need  not  repeat  here.  But  there  were  wants  it  could 
not  satisfy,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  :  and  its  failure  in 
reference  to  these  wants  accounts  for  its  fall. 

The  nations  who  first  occupied  its  provinces  had  an  instinct 
of  that,  which  in  their  leaders,  such  as  Adolphus  the  Visigoth, 
and  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  ripened  into  consciousness — 
namely,  that  in  occupying  those  provinces  they  need  not 
necessarily  break  with  the  traditions  of  Rome.  They  were 
but  settlers  on  a  large  scale  within  the  pale  of  Rome,  and 
they  would  accept  its  government,  and  mould  themselves 
into  conformity  with  its  civilization.  And  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  second  generation  of 
conquerors,  we  see  the  same  idea  prevailing,  the  same  ten- 
dency to  adoption  of  the  remnants  of  Roman  order  in  its 
broken  and  fragmentary  state.  And  under  both  alike, 
Visigoth  and  Merovingian,  we  see  the  tendency  drawn  out 
into  more  distinctness,  and  aided  by  the  clergy  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

But  the  nation  which  the  Merovingian  kings  wished  to 
train,  discipline,  and  govern,  as  the  inheritor  of  Roman  civi- 
lization, proved  but  reluctant  materials  in  their  hands.  In 
the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Pepin,  we  now  read,  by  the 
light  of  fuller  historical  investigation,  the  triumph  for  a  time 
of  the  genuine  Frank  tradition  over  the  Roman,  of  tlie  Ger- 
man conquerors  over  their  Merovingian  princes.  Yet  so 
indelibly  had  Rome  associated  her  name  with  the  idea  of 
law  and  government,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Carlovingian 
family,  elevated  as  they  had  been  as  the  representatives  of  a 
more  German  feeling,  soon  stepped  forward  to  vindicate  for 
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themselves,  in  alliance  with  the  Papal  power,  the  task,  the 
power,  and  the  name  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

It  was  in  alliance  with  the  Papal  power,  I  said.   For  in  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  temporal  order,  the  change  which 
had  long  been  working  became  now  clearly  visible.     By  a 
slow  process,  the  government  of  the  Christian  church  had 
become  monarchical  instead  of  aristocratic.     The  episcopate 
had  merged  its  powers  in  the  Papacy.     And  it  was  in  alli- 
ance with  this  government,  so  reduced  to  unity  and  inten- 
sified, that  the  Carlovingian  princes  acted.     The  government 
of  the  church  was  no  longer  a  mere  branch  of  the  imperial 
administration,  but  it  treated  with  the  Frank  monarch  of  the 
West  as  an  equal.    It  offered  its  moral  sanction  as  the  spiritual 
head  of  Christendom.     The  emperor,  as  the  temporal  head, 
lent  the  material  and  political  support  of  his  empire.     We  ar^ 
already  far  from  the  false  unity,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     We  are  clear  of  that  flaw  in  the  imperial  organisa- 
tion, which  made  its  spiritual  and  temporal  forces  centre  in 
one  man.     We  are  in  contact  with  a  wholly  different  range  of 
ideas.     We  are  within  the  peculiar  sphere  of  Latin  or  Western 
Christianity.      We  are  in  presence  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
mediaeval  civilization, — that  important  modification  which  gives 
to  the  mediaeval  system  its  originality  and  value,  the  co-ordi- 
nate existence  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power.     If,  in  the 
system  of  Charlemagne,  we  still  see  the  temporal  dominant ; 
if  we  still  see  it  using  the  spiritual  as  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, such  a  transitional  state  need  not  surprise  us.     We 
may  wait  patiently  for  the  period  when  the  increased  vigour 
of  the  Papacy,  due  to  the  accession  of  really  great  men  to  the 
Papal  throne,  shall  cause  it  to  assume  its  more  legitimate 
position.     From  co-ordinate  it  shall  pass  to  be  superior ;  it 
shall  become  the  controlling  power,  checking  the  rude  exer- 
cise of  mere  material  force,  bridling  the  licentiousness  of  the 
temporal  governors,  whether  regal  or  aristocratic,  and  inter- 
posing  to   guide  wisely  to  unity  and  peace  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe — to  peace  in  their  international  relations,  to 
unity  in  their  external  action  and  in  their  internal  organisation. 

The  unity  of  external  action  found  its  expression  in  the 
Crusades,  those  expeditions  conceived  by  the  genius  of 
Gregory  VII.,  and  carried  into  execution  by  his  successors 
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But  under  the  Papal  system  in  its  best  days  Europe  felt  that 
it  was  one,  not  merely  in  its  external  relations, — it  was  also 
one  in  its  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  Without  this 
internal  unity,  the  other,  the  outward  and  material,  whether 
it  were  the  unity  of  joint  external  action,  or  that  of  or- 
ganisation, as  in  the  Roman  period,  must  be  hollow  and 
unsatisfactory.  So  Catholicism  supplied  exactly  what  had 
been  wanting  to  Imperial  Rome.  It  gave  an  unity,  not  the 
result  of  outward  and  material,  but  of  moral  and  spiritual, 
compression. 

Catholicism  too,  in  its  turn,  proved  inadequate.  The 
Crusades  could  be  but  a  temporary  necessity.  When,  by  a 
species  of  mutual  consent,  the  powers  of  Mahommedanism  and 
Christendom  rested  quiet  in  presence  of  one  another,  aban- 
doning all  projects  of  conquest  at  each  other's  expense,  there 
ceased  to  be  any  bond  of  external  union.  There  was  left  no 
object  which  all  the  states  of  Western  Europe  could  propose 
to  themselves  in  common  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  united 
exertion.  The  absence  of  such  bond  of  itself  created  a  great 
difficulty.  But  there  was  a  greater  inherent  in  Catholicism, 
relative  not  to  the  outward,  but  to  the  inward  union  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive — not  suffi- 
ciently expansive.  It  has  always  claimed  an  indefinite  power 
in  these  respects,  but  when  the  trial  came  it  did  not  prove  its 
claim.  There  were  new  powers  coming  into  existence.  There 
were  new  centres  of  human  industr}-  forming.  These  new 
centres  were  outside  the  circle  embraced  by  Catholicism. 
The  new  powers  were  not  amenable  to  its  control.  The  rising 
power  of  industry  escaped  it :  so  also  did  the  intellectual 
movement  in  many  directions.  The  first  was  alien  :  the 
second  was  antagonistic  to  its  doctrine.  It  looked  on  the  first 
with  coldness,  if  not  with  aversion.  It  looked  on  the  intel- 
lectual movement,  so  far  as  it  was  not  Catholic,  with  a  sus- 
picion ready  to  become  hatred.  This  inherent  defect  in 
Catholicism — its  want  of  expansiveness — is  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  fall.  Other  defects,  more  on  the  surface  of 
history,  hastened  that  fall.  The  power  entrusted  to  it  was 
abused,  and  its  monarchical  centre,  the  Papacy,  became 
national,  temporal,  and  degraded.  This  is  matter  of  ordinary 
history.   As  a  consequence  of  this  combination  of  weaknesses, 
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Catholicisjn,  though  in  outward  appearance  it  continued 
strong,  ceased  to  have  any  real  power.  The  nations  of 
Europe  seemed  to  repose  under  its  sway,  but  they  were 
silently  emancipating  themselves.  In  every  department  of 
human  activity — industrial,  political,  intellectual,  or  religious 
— Catholicism  was  daily  losing  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
men  ;  daily  becoming  more  inadequate  to  the  task  which  it 
once  had,  if  in  imperfect  measure,  yet  visibly  fulfilled — the 
task  of  organizing  the  nations  into  a  whole,  and  of  harmoniz- 
ing their  internal  existence. 

It  is  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that 
we  may  trace  the  gradual,  silent  process  of  disorganisation  of 
the  Catholic  system ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  also  trace 
the  gradual,  silent  substitution  of  new  powers,  regal  or  aris- 
tocratic. We  may  trace  in  the  international  sphere  the 
gradual  alienation  of  the  states  of  Western  Europe  from  each 
other,  and  the  development  of  the  tendency  to  isolation,  to 
independent  and  hostile  action,  which  has  so  long  charac- 
terized their  system.  The  check  on  them  of  the  spiritual 
power  gradually  grows  weaker,  till  at  last  it  ceases  altogether. 
In  its  decay  and  extinction  some  provisional  substitute,  such 
as  may  meet  the  immediate  want,  must  be  adopted.  Anarchy 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs ;  and  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
different  European  nations,  and  in  the  simultaneous  strength- 
ening of  the  royal  power  throughout  Europe,  we  read  the 
expression  of  this  conviction. 

These  two  processes  had  been  fortunately  in  some  measure 
completed  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  took  place.  That  event  was  not  the  cause  but  the 
effect  of  the  disruption  of  the  Catholic  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Its  reaction  has  been  to  give  an  increased  and  in- 
tensified vigour  to  the  system  it  endeavoured  to  supplant. 
Catholicism  has  been  dying  by  decay :  opposition  rallied  its 
waning  energies,  called  forth  what  latent  strength  it  possessed, 
and  gave  it  a  stronger  hold  on  existence.  In  itself,  too,  apart 
from  its  reaction.  Protestantism  is  now  seen  to  have  been  in- 
competent, both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  replace  that  which 
it  aimed  at  destroying.  It  protested  against  the  half-truths 
of  Catholicism,  and  it  offered  half-truths  in  exchange.  Its 
solution   was    evidently   inadequate   to   meet   the   wants   of 
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Europe — evidently,  I  say,  for  the  essential  feature  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine  is  its  isolating  tendency — isolating  as 
regards  nationalities,  isolating  as  regards  individuals — ^when, 
both  for  the  one  and  the  other,  combination  was  needed. 
Protestantism  abdicated  at  once  all  pretension  to  regulate  the 
international  life  of  Europe  ;  and  it  gloried  in  that  abdication, 
for  therein  lay  its  attraction  for  its  most  powerful  supporters. 
It  mistook  for  an  absolute  solution  what  was  only  relatively 
true.  It  proclaimed  desirable  as  an  end,  that,  the  only 
recommendation  of  which  was,  that  it  was  a  means — ^a  means 
unfortunately  made  necessary  by  former  errors.  And  within 
the  sphere  of  each  national  existence  Protestantism  has 
seldom  claimed  or  offered  a  power  of  control,  socially  and 
politically.  In  its  larger  national  developments  it  has  been 
the  creature  of  the  temporal,  not  the  controller.  There  have 
been  apparent  exceptions :  it  has  worn  at  times  the  semblance 
of  a  social  or  political  power.  In  the  case  of  the  English 
episcopacy,  the  Protestantism  that  aspired  to  power  was 
really  in  heart  Romish ;  a  Protestantism  of  convention,  of 
state  necessity,  with  an  illogical  abhorrence  of  itself,  constantly 
haunted  by  the  craving  for  a  past  which  was  irrecoverably 
lost ;  it  was  the  Protestantism  of  such  Protestants  as  Whitgift 
or  Laud.  Or,  quite  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  true  to 
its  name  in  this  case,  it  was  exceptionally  the  religious  faith 
of  a  man  like  Cromwell,  whose  high  genius  for  government 
could  not  be  obscured  even  by  the  anarchic  tendencies  of 
pure  Protestantism,  though  his  success  might  be,  and  was, 
impaired. 

As  Catholicism,  then,  and  Protestantism  both,  had  been 
found  inefficient,  a  provisional  regime  came  into  play.  The 
object  was  to  control  the  destructive  agencies  of  international 
jealousy,  of  regal  and  national  ambition ;  to  confine  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
disorganisation  of  the  past  order.  To  effect  this  object, 
diplomacy  came  into  existence,  and,  under  the  powerful  im- 
pulse of  Richelieu,  assumed  the  guidance  of  Europe.  It 
claimed  as  its  peculiar  department  the  international  relations, 
and,  with  more  or  less  of  wisdom,  it  succeeded  in  provisionally 
organizing  those  relations.  Its  work  has.  been  instinctively 
provisional,  if  outwardly  and  avowedly' final :  for  diplomacy, 
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too,  has  at  times  committed  the  common  error  of  supposing 
itself  final  It  may  have  at  times  trespassed  beyond  its 
sphere ;  but  in  general  it  has  not  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  condition  of  the  several  states  whose  co-existence 
alone  was  within  its  competence.  All  distinctly  national 
questions  have  been  left  to  take  their  course,  much  more 
would  all  intellectual  and  religious  questions  escape  its 
control. 

In  this  last  department  the  work  of  destruction  has  been 
going  on  uninterruptedly.  The  velocity  has  varied  with  the 
different  states  of  opinion  in  different  countries.  But  the 
movement  has  been  common  to  the  whole  <rf  Western  Europe. 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw  the  completion 
of  the  work  commenced  in  their  predecessors.  The  state  of 
alienation  to  Catholicism,  natural  to  the  industrial  movement, 
and  which  had  spread  to  the  social  and  political,  ended  by  an 
extension  to  the  moral  and  intellectual.  The  human  intellect, 
from  earliest  times  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  spiritual 
power,  assumed  a  position  of  open  hostility.  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  proclaimed  its  solution,  a  purely 
negative  one,  and  ventured  to  hope  that  it  would  supplant  its 
earlier  rivals.  This  was  the  state  of  opinion  and  belief,  which, 
superadded  to  political  and  social  disoi^anisation,  found  its 
crisis  in  the  great  French  Revolution,  whose  long  preparation 
and  course  is  seen  to  be  susceptible  of  explanation. 

In  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  amidst  the  crash 
of  a  society  perishing  by  internal  decay  and  external  violence, 
the  new  Christian  society  found  the  means  of  organizing 
itself,  and  of  constituting  a  strong  frame  of  polity,  in  which 
the  terrified  witnesses  and  survivors  of  the  ruin  might  find 
shelter  and  the  supply  of  their  wants.  In  the  dissolution  of 
Catholic  and  feudal  society — in  the  revolution  of  which  we 
are  the  witnesses,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  be  the  survivors,  has 
there  been  no  similar  work  of  organisation  } 

The  diplomatic  regime  still  constitutes  the  controlling 
power  in  the  international  relations.  In  the  other  depart- 
ment, that  of  the  internal  condition  of  Europe,  there  has 
been  growing  a  power  alien  to  the  older  society.  It  is  at 
present  disorganized  and  unavailable  for  the  wants  of  the  new 
society.     But  it  is  highly  susceptible  of  organisation.     And 
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though  by  its  very  idea  it  never  can  be  capable  of  supplying 
all  the  wants  of  social  man,  it  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  a 
polity  which  shall  be  adequate  to  that  task.  And  its  disor- 
ganisation is  so  clear,  and  involves  such  dangers,  that  it  must 
call  out  the  energies  of  man  to  meet  them.  The  power  I 
mean  is  found  in  the  great  industrial  development — in  the 
natural  social  influence  of  the  free  working  classes. 

This  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  past.  A  second  is  found 
in  the  results  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  modern  times, 
continuing  and  enlarging  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  various  sciences  that  have  been  elaborated  we 
find  the  basis  for  a  doctrine  which  may  guide  us  in  the  future — 
the  basis  of  the  social  science.  Over  and  above  these  two, 
the  period  of  destruction,  not  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
order,  has  handed  down  to  us  many  valuable,  if  at  present 
isolated,  lessons.  These  may  be  combined  and  harmonized, 
and  so  be  made  to  serve  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  now  so 
imperatively  demanded.  So,  behind  the  ruins  of  the  past,  as 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  new  society  may  shape  itself,  and 
the  Western  European  Republic  may  receive  an  organisation 
in  which  all  the  substantive  ideas  that  have  been  evolved 
throughout  the  course  of  its  history  may  find  a  final  and 
adequate  expression — an  organisation  more  binding  even 
than  that  of  Rome,  resting,  as  it  should  do,  on  a  sounder 
foundation  of  internal  unity  even  than  that  offered  by 
Catholicism. 
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PART     II. 

In  the  preceding  Part  my  object  has  been  threefold.  I 
wished,  first,  to  sketch  out  the  social  position  and  obligations 
of  England  as  a  member  of  a  particular  state-system.  I 
wished,  in  the  second  place,  to  present  a  brief,  clear  view  of 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  ;  and,  lastly,  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  that  condition  has  been  brought  about 
In  such  an  historical  explanation  of  the  present  will  always 
be  found  the  best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  remedy  for 
its  evils.  So  that  hitherto  all  has  been  preliminary  to  the 
real  subject  of  these  remarks.  And  I  trust  that  it  will  appear 
that  I  approach  the  question  in  no  hasty  spirit,  unprepared 
for  its  discussion,  and  shown  to  be  unprepared  by  my  treating 
it  as  an  isolated  point  of  easy  solution, — as  a  difficulty,  arisen 
as  of  yesterday,  and  to  be  remedied  to-morrow.  On  the 
contrary,  the  result  of  such  a  review  as  I  have  given  of  the 
history  of  Europe  since  the  Roman  Empire,  should  be  to 
create  the  impression,  that  any  real  remedies  must  be  slow 
in  their  operation.  Ripe  as  we  may  conceive  the  time  to  be 
for  the  application  of  some  remedies,  it  would  be  over- 
sanguine  to  expect  that  they  will  be  either  speedily  applied 
or  rapidly  effectual.  The  chronic  disease  of  centuries  may 
require  centuries  for  its  cure.  Meanwhile,  there  is  abundance 
of  room  for  action  ;  only,  let  that  action  be  the  patient  action 
that  springs  from  scientific  knowledge,  not  the  rash  action  of 
empiricism. 

It  results  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  problem  of  the 
present  is,  to  find  a  policy  which  shall  be  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  survey  of  the  actual  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  have  pointed  out. 

In  the  times  when  Catholicism  united  Europe,  the  evils 
which  have  always  accompanied  the  social  condition  of  man, 
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at  whatever  stage  of  his  progress — the  evils  which  threatened 
the  international  relations  of  the  several  states — and  their  own 
internal  evils,  were  met  by  a  twofold  remedy.  There  stood 
ever  against  the  several  national  governments,  distinct  from 
them,  and  recognised  by  them  not  only  as  distinct,  but  as 
vested  with  a  right  to  speak  to  them  and  to  check  their  mutual 
destructive  or  hostile  action,—  the  power  of  the  Papacy.  All 
questions  of  European  interest  were  within  its  competence. 
Its  sanction  was  sought  for  undertakings  such  as  the  Norman 
invasion  of  England,  or  Henry  the  Second's  attack  on  Ireland, 
>  Its  arbitration  was  called  in,  as  in  the  disputes  between  John 
and  his  Barons. 

And  the  power  which  the  Papacy  then  possessed  to  control 
and  harmonize  the  jarring  action  of  the  several  states,  it  pos- 
sessed by  virtue  of  another  power — that  which  it  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  those  several  states.  It  spoke  to  the 
governments  with  a  voice  they  could  not  help  listening  to  ;  it 
exercised  over  them  a  moral  compression  which  they  could 
not  shake  off,  because  it  spoke  to  them  in  the  name  of  a  belief 
common  to  the  classes  they  governed^  and  with  all  the  autho- 
rity that  resulted  from  the  identity  of  organisation  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  worship. 

The  remedy,  then,  under  the  Papal  system  was  twofold — 
it  was  primarily  and  essentially  internal ;  and,  by  the  force  of 
its  success  in  the  internal  relations,  it  was  enabled  successfully 
to  interfere  in  the  external. 

In  the  present  day,  no  less  than  in  mediaeval  Europe,  a 
twofold  remedy  is  required — an  external  and  an  internal 
one  ;  and,  as  the  evils  to  be  met  are  the  same  in  kind,  though 
more  aggravated  in  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
complications  of  modem  society,  in  consequence  also  of  the 
long  neglect  of  the  last  five  centuries,  so  the  full  and  sufficient 
remedy  must  be  the  same  in  kind  as  that  afforded  to  mediaeval 
Europe.  The  partial  solution  offered  by  the  diplomatic 
regime  under  which  Europe  is  now  constituted,  is  seen  to  be 
inadequate.  Diplomacy  ran  riot  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  effectually  discouraged  any  real  trust  in  it  from  that  time 
forwards.  Its  recent  efforts,  whether  at  Vienna  in  1854  or 
1855,  or  at  Paris  in  1856,  are  such  as  to  increase  the  discredit 
which  had  attached  to  it  from   1815.     Whatever  the  hands 
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in  which  it  is  placed,  its  failure  is  so  evident,  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  diplomatic 
ability  or  weakness  in  the  agents,  but  that  the  whole  state 
of  European  affairs  has  outgrown  the  period  at  which  the 
action  of  diplomacy  could  meet  its  difficulties.  In  our  own 
country,  certainly,  the  distrust  in  ordinary  diplomacy,  if  not 
deeper  than  elsewhere,  is  at  least  more  loudly  expressed. 
Everywhere  we  hear  the  same  language,  indicating  that  the 
diplomatic  rigime  is  looked  on  as  quite  incompetent.  But 
at  present  there  is  nothing  to  be  substituted  for  it ;  and  so,  like 
many  other  European  institutions,  though  worn  out,  it  holds 
on,  waiting  till  a  substitute  be  found  to  which  it  may  resign 
its  functions. 

Where,  then,  shall  "we  find  this  substitute }  I  have  already 
given  by  implication  the  answer  to  this  question.  The  true 
substitute  for  the  diplomatic  regime  of  the  last  two  centuries 
can  only  be  found  in  the  institution  of  a  power  similar  to  that 
whose  loss  diplomacy  tried,  after  its  measure,  to  supply. 
There  must  be  once  more  constituted  a  spiritual  power, 
analogous  in  position  and  authority  to  mediaeval  Papacy  in  its 
best  days — in  those  days  in  which  any  historian  worthy  of  the 
name  now  recognises  the  fact  that  it  was  of  immense  utility 
to  Europe — that  it  performed  invaluable  services  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

This  new  spiritual  power,  analogous  to  the  Papacy,  must  rest 
its  claims  to  a  right  of  authoritative  interference  and  control  of 
the  temporal  on  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Papacy.  It  must  rest  on  a  community  of  belief,  and  an  identical 
organisation,  the  result  of  that  common  belief  The  mere 
enunciation  of  such  a  condition  shows  that  its  realization  is 
yet  distant— shows,  also,  that  it  would  be  altogether  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  work  like  the  present  to  discuss  the  question 
fully.  It  was  necessary  to  touch  upon  it,  in  order  that  any 
subsequent  remark  should  be  seen  to  be  really  that  which  it  is 
meant  to  be — a  suggestion  for  the  provisional  modifying  of  the 
present  state,  not  mistaken  for  an  attempt  at  a  final  answer  to 
problems  so  vast  as  those  indicated  by  what  I  have  said.  The 
full  answer  of  the  future  must  be  left  for  the  future. 

For  the  present  and  more  immediate  want,  a  slighter  answer 
may  suffice ;  only  the  remedy  should  have  this  in  it,  that  it 
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should  be  capable  of  being  an  initial  and  preparatory  step  to 
the  fuller  remedy  of  the  future.  Over  and  above  this  quality, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  in  remedying  the  bad  results  of  the 
past  it  should  address  itself  to  remedy  them  fn  that  particular 
point  in  which  those  evils  first  showed  themselves.  If  we  dis- 
cover this  point,  we  find  a  clue  at  once  to  the  natural  remedy. 

It  was,  then,  in  reference  to  the  international  relations  of 
Europe  that  the  powerlessness  of  the  Papacy  any  longer  to 
control  the  evils  of  the  time  first  became  manifest.  When,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  real  power  in  this  respect  became, 
by  the  accident  of  his  superior  goodness,  vested  in  the  person 
of  St  Louis  ;  when  he  was  the  arbiter  chosen,  in  competition 
with  at  least,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  popes,  there 
was  a  clear  sign  given  which  way  the  current  was  setting. 
When  Edward  III.  advanced  what  Hume  justly  calls  his  fatal 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  Pontiff  interfered ;  but 
his  interference  proved  ineffectual.  In  the  still  more  profli- 
gate invasion  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth,  under 
Henry  V.,  I  find  no  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Rome,  then 
scarcely  monarchical  in  its  government.  We  may  see  that  the 
Papacy  had  completely  abdicated  its  functions.  It  was  evident 
that  regal  or  aristocratic  caprice  and  international  jealousies 
had  free  scope.     There  was  no  arbiter  in  Europe, 

With  this  clue  in  our  hands  it  will  be  safe,  then,  to  assume, 
that  it  is  in  the  department  of  international  relations  that  the 
work  of  reconstruction  must  begin — that  the  policy  which  I 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  Part  was  required,  is  a  foreign 
policy.  And  to  enforce  such  a  policy,  the  power  needed  may 
be  found  provisionally  in  public  opinion,  wisely  guided,  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  body  of  conviction  on  foreign  affairs,  com- 
mon to  such  numbers,  as  may  enable  the  statesmen  of  Western 
Europe  to  feel  confidence  in  the  adoption  of  measures  calcu- 
lated to  secure  to  her  the  blessings  of  peace  and  order. 

The  simultaneous  presence  in  lai^e  numbers  of  the  required 
convictions-^-in  other  words,  the  existence  of  a  public  opinion — 
depends,  so  far  as  the  conscious  exertions  of  individuals  to  pro- 
duce it  are  concerned,  on  the  existence  of  a  perfect  liberty  to 
state  the  problem  and  its  solution  ;  and,  as  a  secondary  means, 
on  the  free  and  temperate  discussion  of  such  exposition.  But 
of  course  the  clearest  statement  and  the  most  temperate  dis- 
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cussion  are  wasted,  if  they  are  addressed  to  minds  incapable  of 
appreciating  them,  either  by  their  want  of  the  requisite  intel- 
lectual training,  or  by  their  being  preoccupied.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  England,  there  are  two  sources  of  preoccupation, 
which,  their  existence  granted,  are  calculated  to  extinguish 
any  discussion.  The  first  is  a  period  of  great  commercial 
prosperity,  in  which  the  energy  of  the  nation  is  working  at  a 
high  pressure,  and  in  which  the  din  of  national  advance 
deafens  us  to  all  lower  and  quieter  sounds.  The  second  is  a 
state  of  war.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  Russian  war  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  evil.  It  has  taught  us  how  exclusive 
war  is  ; .  how  it  absorbs  all  the  available  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and,  whilst  it  lasts,  prevents  the  discussion  of  every  social 
question.  It  may  have  taught  us  other  valuable  lessons,  but 
none  more  directly  than  this.  Even  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  war  have  by  this  time  their  eyes  opened  to  its  value 
as  a  useful  remedy  for  our  internal  evils. 

And  if  war,  as  an  internal  remedy,  has  fallen  into  discredit, 
I  know  not  that  the  late  contest  has  any  tendency  to  raise  our 
estimation  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  international  discord.  The 
settlement  that  has  resulted  from  it  is  so  evidently  precarious, 
that  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether  it  could  not  have  been 
attained  without  the  aid  of  so  costly  and  clumsy  a  process. 
Further  attention  to  this  part  of  the  objections  to  war  I 
adjourn  for  the  present. 

The  most  indispensable  requisite  as  a  preliminary  for  the 
existence  of  a  right  public  opinion  is,  then,  peace.  As  we  all 
feel  that,  if  we  are  to  perform  any  ordinary  intellectual  process, 
we  need  as  the  first  condition  a  quiet,  undivided  attention,  so 
it  is  with  nations.  The  external  activity  interferes  with  the 
internal ;  and  any  quiet  concentration  of  a  nation  on  its  own 
internal  state  must  be  adjourned  in  presence  of  war.  That 
concentration  demands  peace  in  the  first  place,  then  ;  and  it 
requires  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  objects  the  application  of  all 
the  material  accumulations  of  industry,  and  the  absence  of  that 
tension,  not  to  say  that  bitterness  of  feeling,  which  any  consider- 
able increase  in  the  weight  of  taxation  makes  almost  inevit- 
able. 

The  right  direction  of  public  opinion  is  the  immediate  end 
in  view.  Full  exposition,  and  the  consequent  discussion,  are  the 
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social  means  which  can  alone  attain  this  end.  And  the  range 
of  this  public  opinion,  when  formed,  will  be  co-extensive  with 
the  international  relations  and  international  obligations  of 
England.  One  by  one  it  will  judge  all  the  positions  we  have 
successively  taken  up  as  against  foreign  nations,  for  hitherto 
the  action  of  England  has  been  in  the  main  antagonistic.  In 
the  main,  I  say,  for  in  the  Free-trade  legislation  of  1846  we 
meet  the  first  great  instance  of  renunciation  of  the  dogma,  till 
then  avowedly  acted  on,  that  the  interests  of  nations  are  con- 
flicting, not  harmonious.  And  in  the  recent  Peace  of  Paris  we 
have  made  a  concession  which  is  even  more  important  in 
principle,  as  testifying  that  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  inter- 
national questions  from  a  social,  not  from  an  isolated  point  of 
view ;  for  it  was  the  concession  of  a  so-called  right,  which 
could  be  claimed  and  exercised  in  no  sense  as  a  gain  to  all, 
but  as  the  simple  assertion  of  our  maritime  supremacy :  it  was 
a  right  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  as  such  wisely 
given  up ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  right  bound  up  with 
many  of  England's  historical  associations,  with  feelings  of 
which  the  nation  has  been  peculiarly  jealous.  The  acquies- 
cence of  the  nation — even  when  its  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  by  a  retrograde  statesman — in  this  renunciation,  is  a  sure 
index  of  the  advance  on  such  questions  of  international  policy, 
and  it  affords  a  solid  ground  of  hope  for  the  future.  There 
are  many  other  similar  points  to  be  revised ;  a  similar  spirit 
must  be  brought  to  the  revision.  There  must  be  infused  into 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  England  the  same  spirit  that 
dictated  this  concession  ;  there  must  be  awakened  throughout 
it  a  consciousness  of  her  obligations,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dogged  assertion  of  her  rights — the  more  usual  manifestation 
of  our  national  spirit,  as  it  is  called — and  that  consciousness 
must  be  expressed  in  all  her  outward  actions. 

In  the  survey  I  took  of  the  international  relations  of 
Western  Europe  at  the  present  time,  the  point  that  is  most 
striking  is,  not  so  much  the  absence  of  all  really  friendly  co- 
operation, as  the  presence  of  mutual  jealousy,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  numerous  occasions  for  actual  war.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  negative  as  a  positive  evil,  that  characterises  our  whole  con- 
dition. It  were  much  to  remove  this  positive  evil ;  it  were 
more  to  meet  the  negative  evil — ^to  supply  the  want  felt — to 
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recal  into  existence  the  sense  of  union,  which  is  but  latent, 
not  extinct — to  make  friendly  co-operation,  not  mere  secure 
isolation,  the  law  of  European  politics.  But  the  more  crying 
want  must  be  first  satisfied.  The  positive  evil  must  be  re- 
moved. Its  removal,  in  very  many  cases,  would  lead  by  a 
rapid  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  want  In  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  analc^y  between  states  and  individuals  holds 
good.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  principle  of  benevolence 
in  man,  such  the  propension  which  unites  man  to  his  fellow, 
that  the  mere  extinction  of  causes  of  quarrel  is  practically 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations.  Such, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  strength  of  the  propension  between 
nations,  that  in  their  case  also,  extinguish  the  grounds  of 
quarrel,  and  they  settle  with  a  rapid  movement  into  harmony. 
So  that  a  right  judgment  of  human  nature,  as  seen  in  the 
individual  or  in  the  society,  in  both  equally  acquiesces  in  the 
ancient  formula,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  being.  And, 
therefore,  the  two  remedies  for  existing  evils  will  be  sub- 
stantially at  times  coincident ;  the  second,  or  positive  remedy, 
following  on  the  first  as  a  simple  prolongation  or  develop- 
ment of  it  But  though  they  may  be  so  viewed,  not  less  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  treat  them  as  distinct,  more  especially 
for  this  reason,  that  so  we  may  avoid  any  inversion  of  the 
legitimate  order — may  not  be  led  to  anticipate  prematurely  a 
state  of  feeling  which  cannot  exist  at  the  initial  stage  of  our 
proceedings,  which  can  be  but  the  consequence,  never  the  ante- 
cedent ;  which,  in  fact,  can  only  then  rest  on  a  secure  footing 
when  it  is  the  natural,  fair  consequence  of  the  removal  of  all 
legitimate  grounds  of  discontent. 

The  policy  of  the  European  Powers  as  a  body,  and  conse- 
quently of  England  as  a  member  of  that  body,  should  be 
directed  primarily  to  the  removal  of  all  positive  causes  of 
discord  between  its  members — the  removal  of  all  points  of 
hostile  contact  These  are  sufficiently  numerous,  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  former  part  Were  there  any  recognised  method 
of  ascertaining,  and  expressing  when  ascertained,  the  common 
will,  then  it  would  be  an  imperative  obligation  on  each  state 
within  its  own  several  domain  to  carry  out  that  will.  As 
there  is  no  such  method,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  state  to 
ascertain  for  itself  in  what  it  can  forward  this  object ;  by  what 
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sacrifice  it  can  conduce  to  the  common  good  of  all.  It  must 
ascertain  what  obstacles  there  are,  bequeathed  to  the  present 
by  the  errors  of  the  past,  which  may  be  taken  away,  and  it 
must  be  prepared,  by  taking  them  away,  to  guarantee  its 
own  sincerity,  and  to  secure  influence  to  its  voice  when  raised 
in  favour  of  similar  concessions  on  the  part  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

The  era  of  conquest,  it  has  been  said,  is  past ;  and  the 
saying  has  been  widely  echoed  from  the  personal  position  and 
associations  of  its  author.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or 
those  who  have  echoed  it  have  seen  its  full  import, — have 
traced  the  principle  to  its  legitimate  consequences.  For  what 
IS  a  conquest,  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name  i  It  is  the 
acquisition  and  incorporation  by  one  state  of  another,  in  such 
manner  that  the  two  shall  feel  themselves  parts  of  a  new 
whole,  and  shall  conspire  together  for  the  common  good. 
The  settlement  that  is  the  result  of  such  acquisition  and  in- 
corporation must  bring,  as  has  been  seen  by  many,  a  definite 
overbalance  of  advantages  to  the  nation  conquered,  at  once 
as  the  sole  justification  of  the  act  and  as  a  compensation  to 
the  sufferers.  A  conquest  which  does  not  lead  to  political 
unity  is,  some  time  or  other,  destined  to  be  set  aside.  This 
view  of  conquest  may  throw  some  light  on  the  existing  state 
of  Europe.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  full  import  of  the 
expression — the  era  of  conquests  is  ended — I  would  construe 
it  in  this  extent : — That  all  those,  aggregations  in  Europe 
which,  whether  the  result  of  force  or  fraud,  are  still  in  the 
state  of  an  imperfect  conquest — elements  of  disunion,  not 
of  union  —are  doomed  to  a  more  or  less  proximate  disruption. 
And,  to  express  at  once  my  full  idea,  it  were  the  highest 
object  of  Western  European  statesmanship  to  aim  at  accom- 
plishing that  disruption  by  the  speediest  possible  means,  so 
only  that  the  means  were  peaceful.  It  is  to  this  consumma- 
tion  that  we  are  undoubtedly  tending :  it  is  in  this  that  alone 
can  be  found  the  adequate  satisfaction  of  so  many  national 
wants.  This  consummation  is  the  indispensable  basis  for  the 
reconstruction,  in  an  analogous  form,  of  the  Roman  and 
mediaeval  unity  of  Western  Europe. 

But  whilst  I  think  the  attainment  of  this  end  ultimately 
certain,  and  more  near  perhaps  than  one  is  authorised  by 
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primA  facie  historical  analogies  in  supposing,  I  allow,  as  of 
course,  that  its  immediate  attainment  would  be  chimerical  in 
the  last  degree  to  expect.  The  passions  and  interests  of  the^ 
rulers  of  mankind,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  nations,  are  so 
bound  up  with  the  existing  order,  that  only  by  a  slow  process 
can  they  be  overborne.  Any  joint  action  in  this  direction  of 
Western  Europe  is  at  present  out  of  the  question.  Several 
of  its  states  would  admit,  as  states,  no  question  of  their  right 
to  maintain  their  present  possessions  ^py  every  means  in  their 
power.  All  discussion  of  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  on 
them  would  be  superfluous.  Nor  would  it  much  mend  mat- 
ters, so  far  as  I  can  judge,  if  the  states  which  have  shown 
signs  of  a  nobler  moral  feeling  on  such  points  were,  by  virtue 
of  that  relative  superiority,  in  its  present  extremely  imperfect 
state,  to  venture  to  enforce  on  the  less  advanced  members  of 
the  body  their  own  imperfect  views  in  this  respect  In  plain 
language,  France  and  England  would  do,  not  good,  but  harm, 
-by  calling  upon  Austria  to  leave  Italy  or  Hungary. 

And  this  for  two  very  simple  reasons.  Grant  that  their 
united  power,  resolutely  exercised,  could  aid  the  national  spirit 
in  Italy  to  throw  off  Austria,  such  a  result  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  German  and  Austrian  feeling,  leave  a  rankling  sense 
of  having  been  overborne — the  germ  of  future  contests.  The 
second  reason  is,  that  both  France  and  England  lack  that 
moral  requisite  which  alone  could  give  them  any  justification 
for  such  action.  They  would  bring  to  the  contest  the  en- 
feebling consciousness,  that  not  on  Austria  alone  rested  the 
full  force  of  the  claim,  but  that  it  was  one  that,  in  the  name  of 
the  common  good  of  Europe,  might  be  urged  on  both  of 
them,  that  they  are  not  clear  in  this  matter. 

The  application  of  this  to  France  is  not  within  my  present 
subject.  I  have  mentioned  her  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating 
some  objections.  So  far  is  clear,  that  the  assumption  of  a 
superior  tone  of  moral  interference  must  be  based,  in  the  state, 
as  in  the  individual,  on  the  prior  eradication,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, of  all  flaws  in  our  own  conduct  And,  therefore,  as 
no  joint  action  of  the  whole  is  possible,  for  reasons  above 
given ;  and  no  combined  action  of  even  two  is  any  more  pos- 
sible ;  the  primary  step  to  be  taken   is,  to  set  clear  from  all 
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moral  difficulty  the  position  of  England  in  presence  of  the 
rest. 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  aggregate  of  imperial  Eng- 
land offers  numerous  points  for  consideration.  But  to  enume- 
rate them,  and  discuss  them  one  by  one,  would  be  a  mere 
unnecessary  embarrassment— an  obscuring  of  the  simple 
principle  by  a  cloud  of  details.  More  than  this,  it  would  raise 
on  each  separate  point  a  host  of  objectors,  such  as  I  would 
avoid  if  necessary,  all  differing  from  one  another,  but  all 
bringing  their  different  objections  to  an  union  against  the 
principle.  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave  the  simple  principle 
in  its  generality  would  be  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of 
vagueness.  Something  more  definite  would  be  demanded. 
Nor  is  the  demand  unreasonable:  nor  shall  it  be  without 
such  an  answer  as  I  can  find  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  embody 
my  principle,  as  it  were,  in  an  instance,  which  shall  be  impor- 
tant enough  to  justify  discussion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shall 
be  definite  enough  to  enclose  that  discussion  within  reasonable 
limits.  If  it  answer  these  conditions,  the  simpler  the  case 
chosen,  the  more  available  is  it  for  my  object.  Each  addi- 
tional complication  affords  additional  loopholes  for  evasion — 
a  clear  field  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  assailant 

The  case  required,  and  the  statement  of  that  case  ; — such 
is  the  substance  of  the  following  remarks  : — 

On  the  southern  coa^t  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  stands 
tie  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  by  its  position  an  integral  part 
of  that  peninsula.  For  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
has  been  occupied  by  England.  It  has  been  the  most  che- 
rished of  the  advanced  posts  which  have  symbolized  to 
England  and  to  the  world  her  maritime  supremacy.  It  is 
interwoven  with  the  national  records  by  the  triumph  of  its 
seizure,  by  the  triumph  of  its  successful  maintenance  against 
the  combined  power  of  France  and  Spain.  It  has  been 
guaranteed  to  us  by  many  treaties  :  our  possession  of  it  may 
be  said  to  be  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  We  have 
valued  it  both  for  its  real  value,  and  for  many  factitious  advan- 
tages. Through  many  succeeding  generations  it  has  been  a 
centre  for  our  historical  associations, — an  accession,  if  not  to 
our  material  wealth,  yet  to  our  national  self-respect ;  the  fond 
object  of  our  pride,  if  not  the  bulwark  of  our  power.     Into 
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the  history  of  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  I  have  no  wish  to 
inquire.  I  waive  all  such  considerations.  I  find  no  fault 
with  our  title  to  it.  I  have  ho  object  to  answer  in  underrating 
its  importance  as  a  fortress.  My  argument  rather  leads  me 
the  other  way.  It  would  lead  me  to  be  glad  that  the  title 
is  valid  by  the  international  law  of  Europe  against  all  the 
world  ;  it  would  lead  me  to  wish  the  fortress  still  more  im- 
portant, the  history  of  its  acquisition  absolutely  without  flaw. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  two  Powers  who  are  concerned  in 
its  occupation,  Spain  and  England.  And,  first,  for  Spain. 
Once  the  terror  and  arbiter  of  Europe,  Spain  has  fallen  into 
the  lowest  rank  of  European  Powers.  Her  voice  is  no  longer 
heard  in  European  councils  ;  her  material  and  aggressive 
strength  is  at  a  minimum.  She  remains  a  great  nation,  an 
important  constituent  of  the  Western  European  Republic, 
but  she  remains  so  in  spite,  as  it  were,  of  her  present  condi- 
tion. She  remains  so  by  virtue  of  her  past  history,  with  its  long 
record  of  glory  ;  by  virtue  of  that  to  which  all  testify — her 
undiminished  self-respect,  and  the  undegraded  character  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation  ;  by  virtue,  lastly,  of  her  hopes  of  the 
future,  of  which  no  present  depression  can  rob  her.  But  in 
the  present  she  is  powerless,  the  result  of  many  sad  fatalities^ 
of  misgovemment  and  misdirection  of  the  national  energies, 
of  false  economical  theories,  of  long  and  exhausting  wars, 
in  which  her  fortunes  have  been  interwoven  with  those  of 
France,  the  result  in  the  immediate  present  of  internal  dissen- 
sions and  d3niastic  quarrels.  In  her  more  powerful  period 
she  failed  in  wresting  from  us  Gibraltar.  She  can  hardly  now 
entertain  the  vision  of  attempting  a  second  attack.  Such  is 
her  weakness,  she  must  acquiesce  in  the  standing  insult 
which  the  foreign  occupation  of  one  of  her  towns  cannot  but 
constitute.  She  has  no  choice  left  her  but  a  dignified  sub- 
mission to  her  destiny.  And,  if  all  else  fails,  in  dignity  the 
Spaniard  is  never  wanting. 

And  now  for  England.  With  the  Athenian  statesman  I 
might  say — fuucfrriyopeiv  iv  slSoa-iv  ov  fiov\6fispo9  iaxrto.  To 
dwell  on  a  subject  familiar  to  all, — for  this  I  have  no  taste, 
and  will  therefore  pass  on.  For  the  most  distrustful  of  Eng- 
land's future  will  not  deny  her  present  strength.  And  yet, 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  I  must  dwell  briefly  on  her 
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position.     I  must,  in  some  measure,  avoiding  so  far  as  may  be 
any  pandering  to  our  national  arrogance,   express  the  con- 
sciousness which   I   share  with  all  around  me  of  the  great 
name   and  great    power   of  England.     If  her  officers   have 
justly  incurred  the  national  dislike  and  the  contempt  of  all 
competent  foreign  observers;  if  her  rulers  are  no  less  the  just 
object  of  the  national  distrust  and  of  the  ill-concealed  sneers 
of  foreign  statesmen  ;  if  her  policy  is  by  all  foreign  nations 
considered  as  Machiavellian,  and  by  a  large  and  increasing 
minority  at  home  stigmatized  as  at  once  weak,  pretentious, 
and   unjust ;    if    her    institutions   are    somewhat  overworn ; 
if  her  social    fabric   is   shaken    by   the    extreme   separation 
and  alienation  of  the   different   classes ;  if  her  wide  empire 
bears   many   a   stain  on    its  origin,  and  some  few  also  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  wielded ;  still,  when  the  process  of 
subtraction   is  complete,  there   is   left  legitimate   and   solid 
ground  for  a  high  estimate  of  England's  power.     They  who 
despise   her  officers  must  admire  the   patient  and  majestic 
valour  of  her  soldiers.     They  who  sneer  at  her  statesmen  feel 
that  the  nation  those  statesmen  represent  is  no  object  for  a 
sneer.     The  foreign  nations  who  condemn  our  policy  distin- 
guish between  its  authors  and  the  English  people.     And  all 
alike  are  alive  to  the  fact,  that  behind  those  time-worn  institu- 
tions, behind  that  tottering  social  fabric,  ill-represented  and 
but  partially  concealed  by  an  effete  church  and  aristocracy, 
there  stands  the  strong  English  nation,  with  a  will  and  an 
enei^y   which   in    the    hour  of  danger  would   shake  off  its 
actual  guides,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  council,  and,  under 
new  and  more  competent  guidance,  prove  itself  adequate  to 
any   emergency.      This   strength   of   will,   the    indomitable 
energy,  the  real  union  of  all  her  parties  amid  much  apparent 
disunion,  her  wealth,  her  commercial  influence,  her   colonial 
empire,  her  command  of  India,  her  powerful  navy,  her  power 
of  calling  into  existence  under  any  disadvantages,  of  convey- 
ing and  of  feeding  an  army — all   these  combined  seem  to 
make  her  formidable  both  for  defence  and  aggression.     In 
enterprise  and  vigour,  and  the  consciousness  of  vigour  and 
enterprise,  she  is  the  very  opposite  of  Spain.     She,  as  Spain, 
has  a  glorious  past.     She,  as  Spain,  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future.     Unlike  Spain,  she  is  in  the  present, 
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in  extent  of  dominion  and  in  material  power,  the  first  of 
European  states :  in  moral  and  political  influence  she  is  in 
the  very  foremost  rank. 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  Spain  and  England.  And  it 
is  to  Spain  in  her  weakness  that  I  would  urge  on  England  to 
restore  Gibraltar,  and  to  restore  it  unconditionally.  There 
should  be  no  dismantling — no  paltry  claim  for  indemnity.  In 
the  full  pride  of  its  iinpregnable  defences,  with  all  the  labour 
and  skill  invested  in  it  during  so  many  generations,  would  I 
wish  to  see  it  restored.  This  would  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
no  economical  spirit  that  dictates  the  act,  but  that  it  is  the 
act  of  inauguration  of  the  new  policy  which  shall  henceforth 
characterise  the  dealings  of  England  in  her  relations  with  other 
nations.  It  should  be  an  act  symbolical  of  our  recognition  of 
the  feelings  and  fair  claims  of  others  ;  of  our  recognition  of 
the  truth,  that  no  mere  insular  or  national  interests,  but  our 
obligations  to  Europe  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  ought 
to  be  our  guiding  principle  for  the  future. 

To  throw  light,  on  the  general  bearings  of  the  proposal — to 
show  that  a  diminution  of  an  outward  might  be  a  real  increase 
of  our  moral  strength — to  show  also  that  the  lapse  of  time 
xhanges  our  views  on  such  questions,  and  makes  that  appear 
a  gain  which  was  considered  most  detrimental — I  would 
direct  attention  to  the  case  of  Calais. 

It  is  three  centuries  since  the  recovery  of  Calais  by  the 
French,  its  natural  owners,  was  felt  by  the  nation  as  a  disgrace, 
by  its  Queen  as  her  death-warrant.  At  the  time  of  its  loss, 
we  had  held  it  for  two  hundred  years.  It  was,  even  more  than 
Gibraltar,  connected  with  the  traditional  glory  of  the  England 
of  that  day.  Its  associations  were  those  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
of  the  victors  on  those  fields  of  national  glory,  of  the  long  sub- 
sequent wars  between  England  and  France.  Step  by  step  we 
had  been  driven  from  France ;  but  whilst  Calais  remained  ours, 
there  seemed  some  ground  for  the  proud  title  our  sovereigns 
claimed,  some  encouragement  for  the  popular  feeling  which 
always  cherished  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  our  power.  Mary 
was  not  blind  to  the  strength  of  this  feeling.  And  even  under 
her  successor,  the  wise  policy  which  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of 
Calais  was  forced  to  conciliate  by  special  stipulations  the  pre- 
judices of  the  nation,  and  Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen  appeared 
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to  yield  with  reluctance  what  their  sagacity  told  them  it  was 
neither  possible  nor  desiral^le  to  regain. 

But  let  us  put  the  supposition  that  Calais  had  remained 
till  now  a  dependency  of  the  English  crown  ;  that  during 
these  three  last  centuries  that  additional  element  of  discord 
had  been  in  existence  to  aggravate  all  the  bitter  feeling  that 
has  estranged  England  and  France ;  and  that  now,  when  the 
troubled  waters  were  becom  ing  calm,  there  was  left  between 
the  two  nations  this  standing  cause  for  dissension.  Equally 
in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  we  can  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil.  We  can  see  that  the  loss  of  Calais  was  most  fortunate  ; 
that  its  retention  now  would  be  morally  impossible ;  that  no 
material  advantages  could  compensate  for  the  moral  weakening 
of  our  position  such  retention  would  involve.  We  can  see 
that  the  policy  which  should  have  urged  its  immediate  resti- 
tution would  meet  with  unanimous  assent.  It  is  now  also 
evident  that  its  value  was  in  all  respects  overrated — so  evident, 
that  we  can  hardly  sympathise  with  the  misconception  of  our 
forefathers.  Time  has  cleared  away  all  the  delusions  on  the 
subject,  and  good  sense  reasserts  its  empire. 

But,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  a  proposal  to  restore  Calais  ?  Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
been  thought  the  wildest  Quixotism,  possibly  might  have  been 
construed  into  treason.  This  should  throw  light  on  the  pre- 
sent proposal ;  for  what  would  then  have  been  deemed  almost 
insanity  to  propose,  it  would  be  clear  insanity  now  to  wish 
undone.  Every  argument  of  sound  policy  was  then  in  favour 
of  the  restitution  of  Calais ;  but  no  ai^ument  would  have 
been  listened  to.  The  national  prejudices  were  against  it. 
Every  argument  of  sound  policy  is,  I  believe,  now  equally  in 
favour  of  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar.  Are  we  sufficiently 
strong  to  rise  above  our  prejudices,  or  has  the  experience  of 
the  past  been  lost  upon  us } 

And  there  is  one  argument  in  the  case  of  Gibraltar,  not 
applicable  in  the  supposed  case  of  Calais,  which  should  be 
conciliatory  to  a  nation  so  proud  as  the  English.  There  could 
not  rest  on  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  any  imputa- 
tion that  it  was  dictated  by  self-interest.  To  disarm  the  enmity 
of  France  might  be  a  great  inducement  to  us  ;  to  disarm  the 
enmity  of  Spain — so  changed  is  that  noble  country  ! — would 
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be  an  unappreciable  motive.  It  might  excite  an  ill-placed 
ridicule. 

With  this  remark  I  leave  the  parallel  of  Calais  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  I  need  scarcely  add,  what  is  implied 
in  all  I  have  said,  that  the  concession  of  Gibraltar  is  not  a 
final  settlement ;  that  the  principle  on  which  we  concede  it 
is  one  of  wide  application — wide  application  by  England, 
applicable  also  by  other  members  of  Western  Europe.  Upon 
the  obligations  that  rest  on  them  I  forbear  to  dwell.  It  seems 
better  that  they  should  be  pointed  out  by  themselves,  and  that 
England's  obligations  should  be  sought  out  and  expressed  by 
Englishmen.  All  appearance  of  dictation  is  avoided  by  such 
a  course ;  all  unnecessary  irritation  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent nationality  is  equally  avoided  ;  and  each  nation  is  left 
to  take  of  its  own  impulse  the  initiative,  so  far  as  it  is  con^ 
cemed.  So  far  only  may  such  a  concession  be  useful  to  us  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  other  nations,  that  it  may  enlighten 
us  on  the  true  object  to  be  pursued  in  all  international  ques- 
tions, and  may  give  a  definite  consistency  to  our  immediate 
views  on  foreign  policy,  in  the  place  of  the  lamentable  inco- 
herence which  at  present  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 

Such  a  concession  would  have  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
action.  The  direct  action  on  the  European  world  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  strikingly  beneficial.  No  such  pledge  of  a  determi- 
nation to  enter  on  a  new  spirit  in  our  foreign  policy  could  be 
given  ;  none  so  directly  appreciable  by  the  whole  European 
public.  There  are  other  reparations  of  the  past  which  might 
really  be  a  greater  sacrifice  to  England  to  make  ;  but  there  is 
no  one  so  tangible,  no  one  so  evidently  embodying  the  sense 
of  obligation  which  membership  involves  :  no  act  also  could 
be  so  symbolical  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  Europe 
which  I  have  above  hinted  at  as  desirable.  Spain  would 
thereby  recover  her  full  nationality ;  and  its  recovery  by 
Spain  would  be  an  earnest  of  its  recovery  by  Italy.  It  is  a 
concession  which  would  be  worth  all  our  preaching  about 
liberal  and  just  government ;  preaching  which,  when  brought 
into  contrast  with  the  present  and  past  policy  of  England,  is 
seen  to  be  glaringly  hollow — to  be  nothing  else  than  a  repeti- 
tion, in  the  international  relations,  of  the  peculiar  vice  which 
characterises   us  as  a  nation,  our  propensity  to  cant.     And 
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such  a  concession,  made  in  the  right  spirit,  would  have  an 
indirect  action  on  all  our  own  views  of  foreign  policy, — ^an 
appreciable  result  A  course  of  action  on  the  principle  of 
sacrificing  our  own  good  to  that  of  others  is  first  of  all  right 
in  itself  for  the  person  who  performs  it ;  then  it  reacts  on  his 
whole  view  of  his  conduct  It  gives  him  great  clearness  of 
vision — for  self-interest  is  the  great  source  of  darkness.  Its 
tendency  to  act  beneficially  on  others  is  self-evident.  So  with 
nations  and  national  morality.  One  such  act  of  clear  renun- 
ciation in  the  face  of  Europe  would  raise  the  national 
consciousness,  clear  its  clouded  vision  of  its  obligations,  and 
be  a  manly  breaking  with  whatever  of  evil  there  has  been 
embodied  in  our  past  policy.  All  subsequent  similar  ques- 
tions might  be  brought  to  the  same  standard,  and  the  theory 
of  our  own  peculiar,  private,  national  interests  would  be 
inadmissible.  The  noble  action,  once  done,  has  a  constraining 
power  for  all  future  time — Noblesse  oblige. 

But  it  were  vain  to  expect  that,  if  listened  to  at  all,  such  a 
proposal  should  not  meet  with  serious  objections,  more  or 
less  argumentative.  All  objections  I  could  not  hope  to  ob- 
viate or  even  anticipate.  I  have  selected  some  four  or  five  of 
the  principal  ones — those  most  likely  to  be  felt  and  ui^ed,  or 
felt,  if  not  urged.  I  would  gladly  make  my  case  as  strong  as 
I  can.  It  is,  as  may  now  be  seen,  in  need  of  all  possible 
advantages  and  treatment. 

Objection  I. — Nations  have  no  such  obligations  as  you 
speak  of  in  their  conduct  one  towards  another.  They  have, 
by  the  existence  of  an  international  law,  certain  rights  which 
they  can  claim,  and  which,  if  denied  them,  they  are  justified 
m  enforcing  by  war.  They  have  also  their  own  interests  to 
protect  This  is  to  them  the  ultimate  end  To  consult  the 
interests  of  others  were  mere  Quixotism.  All  that  can  be 
claimed  of  them  in  regard  to  others  is,  that  they  should  care- 
fully abstain  from  doing  harm.  But  this,  indeed,  is  no  more 
than  an  enlightened  view  of  their  separate  interest  would 
dictate  to  them. 

Such  an  objection  as  this.  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer.  It 
rests  on  a  morality  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  I 
advocate.  Consistently  held,  it  is  impregnable  in  point  of 
logic.     It  is,  in  its  naked  expression,  a  theory  not  often  main- 
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tained  ;  but  it  is  a  theory  which,  though  not  openly  avowed, 
is  yet  substantially  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  our  language, 
largely  influencing  our  political  views.  It  must  be  so.  For,  in 
our  private  social  relations,  it  is,  with  the  mass  of  those  we 
meet,  absolutely  dominant,  engrained  into  our  whole  system 
of  education,  colouring  all  our  language  and  practice,  largely 
preached  from  the  pulpit  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christian  duty.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  it  should  con- 
fine itself  to  our  private  faith  and  practice.  It  naturally 
spreads  further.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  it  in  its  crude 
form,  for  on  all  occasions  it  deserves  an  attentive  examina- 
tion. But  I  repeat  that  he  who  should  advance  it  would  be 
unassailable  in  logic,  or  at  least  I  should  think  time  lost  in 
assailing  him.  I  appeal  not  to  those  who  hold  it,  but  to  those 
who  hold  its  exact  opposite. 

Objection  II. — The  obligation  in  the  way  of  concession 
and  restitution  is  not  peculiar  to  England.  It  is  binding 
on  others  who  are,  equally  with  her,  members  of  Western 
Europe,  and  equally  open  to  the  chaise  of  unjust  possession. 
Why  then  should  England  be  the  first  to  begin  a  new  policy } 
Why  should  it  not  be  inaugurated  by  a  decision  common  to 
the  whole  state-system.^  Reciprocity  is  desirable  between 
states,  and  it  might  happen  that  our  concession  elicited  no 
corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  others,  and  that  so  we 
stood  the  object  of  the  world's  ridicule,  as  having  set  an 
example  which  nobody  would  follow. 

This  objection  appeals  to  that  which  has  a  strong  hold  on 
all  of  us,  stepping  in  often  to  check  our  more  generous  im- 
pulses— the  dread  of  their  failure,  of  their  meeting  no  return, 
and  the  consequent  sense  of  our  having  placed  ourselves  in  a 
ridiculous,  position.  It  were  a  sufllicient  answer  to  say,  that 
if  the  obligation  be  admitted  at  all,  it  can  hardly  allow  of  any 
hesitation,  or  be  made  conditional  on  the  conduct  of  others. 
This  were  a  sufficient  answer.  But  I  would  add  that  the 
position  and  strength  of  England,  even  when  estimated  at 
the  lowest  point  conceivable,  constitute  an  obligation  on  her 
to  take  the  initiative.  They  make  her  amenable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  noble  principle  ^embodied  in  my  motto.  It  is 
because  she  is  so  eminently  wealthy  and  strong  that  it  falls  on 
her  to  begin  the  policy  of  concession.     It  is  for  the  strong  to 
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bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak.  It  is  for  the  strong  to 
yield  to  the  weak.  It  is  the*  strong  who  should  be  able  to 
meet  with  coolness  any  sneers  directed  against  the  line  of 
action  adopted.  So  that,  as  you  exalt  England  in  the  rank 
of  nations,  you  are  but  strengthening  the  argument  against 
her.  The  higher  the  estimate  you  form  of  her  strength,  the 
stronger  you  make  her  obligations. 

Objection  III.— All  this  is  very  well ;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  power  of  England  and  that  of  the  other 
great  States  with  which  she  is  connected.  She  is  smaller  in 
extent.  She  maintains  a  military  force  numerically  very 
inferior  to  theirs.  She  holds  her  high  place  by  virtue  of  the 
prestige  attached  to  her  name.  To  threaten  that  prestige  is 
to  threaten  the  whole  edifice  of  her  power.  Destroy  it,  and 
she  sinks  into  the  second  rank.  The  cession  of  Gibraltar 
would  be  a  heavy  blow  struck  at  this  foundation  of  her  great- 
ness. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  feeling  latent  in  such  an  objection. 
It  betrays  a  distrust  of  the  solidity  of  England's  power.  It 
gives  a  key  to  the  real  value  of  much  of  our  vapouring.  I 
do  not  share  in  such  feeling  of  distrust ;  and  if  I  did  share  it, 
I  should  not  allow  that  it  constituted  a  sound  argument.  I 
should  prefer  for  England  another  kind  of  prestige.  I  should 
prefer  the  prestige  she  would  gain  by  the  noble  initiation  of  a 
fresh  policy  in  Europe.  I  should  think  that  such  initiation 
would  guarantee  to  Europe  her  consciousness  of  real  strength, 
though  somewhat  less  than  had  been  thought ;  and  I  should 
think  that  we  were  well  rid  of  the  prestige  derived  from  wide 
empire,  without  any  cpnsideration  of  the  method  of  its  ac- 
quisition or  retention.  But  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any 
such  language  as  that  of  the  objection.  It  is  immoral ;  it 
is  essentially  distrustful ;  it  evinces  no  faith  in  justice,  but  a 
strong  faith  in  material  power — a  stronger  faith  in  the  show 
of  material  power.  It  is,  besides,  based  on  a  total  misconcep- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  In  the 
concession  I  advocate,  England  would  make  no  appeal  to  the 
older  and  more  corrupt  political  sentiments  of  Europe.  It 
would  be  a  concession  alien  to  the  sentiments  of  the  courts 
and  cabinets,  whether  absolutist  or  aristocratic.  It  would 
appeal   to   that   which   exists   outside   of  those   courts   and 
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cabinets,  wanting  at  times  the  power  of  expressing  itself,  but, 
to  the  eye  rightly  trained  to  watch  the  course  of  events, 
giving  sufficient  evidence  of  its  existence  and  its  growth.  It 
would  appeal,  that  is,  to  the  feeling  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
It  would  appeal  to  sentiments,  which  are  those  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  nations,  which  are  making  them- 
selves felt,  and  will  every  day  assume  a  greater  power.  Any 
European  history  of  the  last  forty  years  speaks  of  the  shock 
that  ran  through  popular  Europe  when,  under  the  impulse  of 
Canning,  England  broke  with  the  absolutist,  and  proclaimed 
her  adhesion  to  a  freer  policy.  Not  dissimilar,  but  stronger, 
would  be  the  effect  of  an  act  by  which  England  should  break, 
not  with  absolutism  in  other  courts,  but  with  her  own  tra- 
ditional maxims  of  an  aggressive  domination.  The  effect 
would  be  stronger ;  for  the  act  in  itself  would  be  sounder, 
more  absolutely  clear  from  misconception,  more  indisputably 
a  step  which  could  not  be  retraced,  the  sure  pledge  of  a 
future  dissevered  from  the  evils  of  the  past.  If  every  noble 
sentiment  uttered  in  England  is  said  to  find  its  echo  on  the 
Continent,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  response  to  a  noble 
action,  symbolical  of  future  conduct,  would  be,  not  ridicule, 
but  the  deepest  respect. 

In  fact,  the  time  is  rapidly  passing,  if  not  past,  when  we 
should  speak  or  act  for  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Both  our 
speech  and  action  should  be  calculated  for  the  nationalities. 
It  is  the  vice  of  our  ambiguous  institutions,  that  they  make 
any  straightforward  speech  or  action  well-nigh  impossible. 

Objection  IV. — Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  Not  that  it 
would  be  contended  that  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  question  of  self-defence.  But  it  would  be 
urged  that  its  possession  gives  us  the  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  prevents  that  sea  being  closed  against  us.  That 
the  closing  of  that  sea  would  be  of  the  greatest  detriment  to 
the  maritime  interests  of  Great  Britain, — that,  in  fact,  the 
concession  is  too  great  a  one  to  make— involves  too  great  a 
sacrifice.  No  nation  can  be  expected  to  carry  its  theory  of 
social  obligation  so  far. 

I  believe  this  objection  to  rest  on  an  unsound  basis  in  fact. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  retaining 
a  possession  to  which  we,  morally,  are  not  entitled,  because 
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it  is  convenient  for  the  nation  to  do  so.  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  an  error  to  look  on  Gibraltar  as  in  any  degree  a  material 
accession  to  England's  strength.  It  could  not  have  been 
looked  on  as  such  by  those  who,  some  years  ago,  proposed  its 
abandonment  on  economical  grounds.  In  time  of  war  its 
possession  may  be  occasionally  a  convenience.  But  no  policy 
is  defensible  which  is  based  on  a  constant  probability  of  war. 
Such  a  policy  is  now  antiquated.  It  is  worn  out,  with  its 
whole  system  of  balances,  checks,  and  its  constant  appeals  to 
international  rivalry.  Such  a  policy  is  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  the  present  requires,  and  which  the  immediate 
future  will  unquestionably  see  embodied  in  action.  The 
closing  of  the  Mediterranean  against  our  commerce  by  a 
combination  of  France  and  Spain  does  not  depend  on  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  Gibraltar,  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
waste  any  words  on  so  laughable  a  supposition. 

But,  apart  from  all  definite  objections  capable  of  an  argu- 
mentative expression,  there  remains  a  much  more  real  difficulty. 
It  is  the  difficulty  raised  by  a  national  feeling  which  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  objections,  but  cannot  be  embodied  in  any 
single  one.  It  is  a  Proteus  with  which  it  is  hard  to  grapple. 
The  genuine  English  feeling,  it  is  said,  stands  up  for  its 
rights, — asks  no  more  and  no  less.  We  have  won  Gibraltar  ; 
we  have  held  it ;  we  have  had  our  right  to  it  acknowledged 
repeatedly.  Why  should  we  be  called  on  to  give  up  that  which 
is  our  right } 

With  such  a  feeling  it  is  vain  to  argue.  It  can  only  be  met 
indirectly, — by  an  appeal,  that  is,  to  other  higher  and  better 
feelings,  such  as  may  be  called  out  by  the  thoughtful  estimate 
of  our  duties  and  obligations,  the  question  of  our  rights  being 
put  aside.  From  their  discussion  no  good  will  ensue.  But 
if  we  can  put  ourselves  on  the  ground  of  obligations,  there  is 
hope  of  a  good  result  The  feeling  instanced  above,  and  the 
language  in  which  it  finds  expression,  are  equally  unsound. 
They  evince,  in  the  sphere  of  private  life,  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  position  of  each  man  in  this  world, — an  ignorance  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  social  existence.  They  are  an  index  of 
the  same  ignorance  in  the  sphere  of  international  relations. 
But  those  who  so  speak  and  feel  cannot  see  the  flaw.  All 
that  can  be  hoped  is,  that  the  spirit  is  becoming  less  prcva- 
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lent, — that  the  due  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  others  is 
spreading.  An  appeal  based  on  such  appreciation  may  then 
have  some  chance  of  not  being  borne  down  without  a  hearing 
by  the  simple  weight  of  an  impatient  majority. 

And  if  to  any  the  whole  proposal  seems  a  mere  chimera, 
any  such  policy  a  dream  which  the  sober  common  sense  of 
mankind  at  once  would  repudiate  ;  if  any  urge  that  no  nation 
has  ever  made,  or  ever  will  make,  such  concessions — that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  acquiescence  in  such  conces- 
sions when  wrung  from  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances ;  that 
any  voluntary  initiative  it  is  vain  to  expect ; — to  all  such  I 
again  attempt  no  direct  answer.  To  my  view,  the  state  of 
Europe  requires  other  remedies  than  any  which  common 
sense  is  likely  to  apply.  It  is  high  time  that  governments 
should  begin  to  justify  their  claim  to  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  governed  by  a  manifest  exercise  of  forethought,  the 
essential  condition  of  government. 

I  put  aside,  therefore,  as  alien  to  our  present  need,  all  such 
language  as  that  above  quoted,  and  declare  my  conviction 
that  the  guidance  of  Europe  is  an  affair,  not  of  common  sense, 
but  of  the  maturest  and  most  patient  wisdom  ;  a  wisdom 
which  shall  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  view  the  whole  of 
the  past  history  of  mankind,  shall  read  aright  the  lessons  it 
conveys,  and  be  able  to  combine  them  rightly,  and  draw  from 
them  right  deductions  ;  a  wisdom  which,  availing  itself  of  the 
aid  of  the  imagination,  shall  by  its  assistance  penetrate  the 
wants  of  the  future, — which,  thus  keeping  ever  in  view  the 
future,  and  instructed  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  shall  be 
able  with  perfect  calmness  to  rise  above  and  to  estimate  the 
present,  discern  clearly  its  wants,  and  the  modifications  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  Such  wisdom,  based  upon  knowledge 
and  disciplined  by  social  morality,  shall  in  its  large  conclusions 
be  applicable,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  man's  intellectual 
limits,  to  all  his  political,  social,  and  religious  demands. 
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PART    III. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate. 

The  first  part  of  these  remarks  was  occupied  in  laying 
the  basis  on  which  might  rest  a  certain  scheme  of  foreign 
policy.  I  attempted,  with  that  object  in  view,  to  make  clear 
the  extent  of  the  aggregate  to  which  such  policy  should  be 
applicable.  That  settled,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  position 
of  England  as  a  member  of  that  aggregate,  with  the  social 
obligations  such  membership  involved,  to  the  exclusion  of 
merely  national  interests.  I  then  analysed  the  complications 
of  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  both  national  and  international. 
This  led  to  a  review  of  past  European  history,  as  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  origin  of  those  complications  indispensable  to 
a  right  judgment. 

The  basis  thus  laid,  the  Second  Part  was  occupied  with  the 
statement  of  the  remedies  needed  for  the  present  emergency — 
remedies  to  which  the  experience  of  mjdiaeval  Europe  was 
taken  as  a  guide.  Such  remedies  were  twofold,  final  and 
provisional ;  the  latter  alone  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
treatment,  the  other  only  to  be  indicated.  The  provisional, 
again,  were  twofold,  according  as  they  aimed  at  removing 
causes  of  quarrel,  or  as  they  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  positive 
good  feeling.  It  was-  the  former  more  especially  that  were 
within  the  range  of  a  discussion  of  foreign  policy.  And,  as 
an  instance  of  the  removal  of  causes  of  quarrel,  I  took  the 
simplest  case  open  to  me,  and  as  an  Englishman,  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  really  sound  policy,  meeting,  one 
by  one,  the  objections  as  they  occurred  to  me. 

There  remain  for  this  Third  Part  some  more  general  con- 
siderations. 

The  policy  of  peace  and   mutual  concession  which   has 
been  advocated,  implies  the  expectation  of  a  moral  solution  of 
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the  difficulties  of  Europe.  It  looks  on  ail  violent  disturbance 
of  the  status  quo  as  an  adjournment,  not  a  furtherance,  of  that 
solution.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  obstacles  to  its  adoption, 
but  they  are  losing  their  force  under  the  pressure  of  expe- 
rience. Even  the  most  natural,  most  legitimate  obstacle, 
that  which  lies  in  the  just  impatience  of  oppression  felt  by  the 
nations  who  are  oppressed, — even  this  is  losing  its  force. 

But  I  feel  that  there  is  ^pritnA  facie  difficulty  in  my  case. 
It  may  be  said : — An  Englishman  finds  it  easy  to  uige  peace 
and  patient  expectation  ;  for  the  evils  from  which  his  country 
suffers  admit—  nay,  imperatively  demand — ^such  remedies,  and 
no  others.  So  the  healthy  preach  endurance  to  the  sick.    But 
I  countries  such  as  Italy  and  Hungary,  writhing  under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  under  intolerable  oppression 
;  at  home,  need  a  speedier  relief.     If  once  delivered  from  that 
foreign  power  and  domestic  oppression, .  they  too  could  look 
to  a  moral  solution  for  their  evils,  and  patiently  work  at  that 
solution.    Nay  more,  we  in  this  country  see  amongst  us  as 
exiles,  men  whose  whole  character  and  bearing  is  a  constant 
refutation  of  every  calumny,  once  so  freely  heaped  on  the 
popular  party  in  Europe, — a  convincing  proof  of  the  hopeless 
nature  of  the  governments,  with  whose  existence  their  pre- 
sence in  their  native  country  is  deemed  incompatible.    We 
have,  many  of  us,  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  such  men, 
and  those  who  have  enjoyed  that  privilege  can  sympathize 
with  me  in  feeling  alarm,  lest  anything  said  may  appear  to 
evince  an  indifference  to  their  sufferings,  or  to  that  which  they 
feel  far  more  keenly — the  unhappy  condition  of  their  country. 
Patience  to  the  exile  means,  too  often,  a  life  lost  to  the 
direct  service  of  his  country.    But  not,  therefore,  is  it  wholly 
lost  to  her.    For  such  men  are  involuntary,  missionaries, 
spreading  through  Western  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
this  insular  England,  a  more  thorough  and  a  more  just  sym- 
pathy for  their  country,  helping  to  form  public  opinion,  and 
.  to  direct  it  aright     In  this  they  ipay  find  some  compensation 
for  the  bitterness  of  exile ; — so  bitter  even  to  Dante  under 
the  sky  of  Italy ; — ^how  much  more  bitter  in  a  distant  and 
northern  land,  and  amidst  the  sounds  of  a  strange  language  ? 

We  can  offer  to  such  men  a  silent  and  respectful  sympathy; 
and    we  can  prove  that    sympathy    in  act,  by  diligently 
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studying  the  problems  of  European  policy,  and  by  learning 
from  them  more  accurately  the  particular  relation  of  their 
peculiar  national  wants  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  system. 
From  any  more  direct  expression  of  our  regret,  it  were  well 
perhaps  to  abstain, — only  in  abstaining,  I  would  not  be 
thought  indifferent  I  will  content  myself  with  urging  that, 
if  I  reprobate  the  policy  of  England  as  oppressive  and  unjust, 
I  am  not  likely  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Austria,  If  I  can 
sympathize  with  all  who  are  suffering  under  the  dominion 
of  England^  I  shall  probably  feel  sympathy  at  least  as 
keen  for  those  similarly  suffering  under  any  other  Power. 
Indeed,  apart  from  any  feeling,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there 
is  no  solid  peace  possible  for  Europe,  nor,  if  possible,  would  it 
be  to  me  desirable,  so  long  as  Italy  remains  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  Power.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  best 
means  of  freeing  hen  And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  question 
that  I  would  venture  on  the  following  remarks,  which  aim  at 
showing,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  there  is  no  external  help 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  *  oppressed  nationalities '  under  the 
actual  political  combinations  of  Europe. 

The  only  possible  source  of  external  help  is  either  France 
or  England  separately,  or  the  two  acting  in  concert  The 
general  objection  to  the  active  intervention  of  either  of  these 
Powers,  or  of  both  combined,  has  been  already  stated.  Here 
I  may  take  into  consideration  more  special  objections,  appli- 
cable to  the  present  and  more  immediate  future.  The  two 
great  Western  Powers,  considered  singly,  have  each  their  own 
impediments  to  a  consistent  and  decided  action.  In  combi- 
nation they  do  not  lose  those  impediments  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  rather  add  fresh  ones.  If  no  good  can  be  hoped  from 
their  independent  action,  none  could  be  hoped  from  their  con- 
cert. So  that  an  examination  of  them  individually  will  sufHce. 
If  that  lead  us  to  see  that  their  interference  could  not  be  for 
any  really  valuable  result,  we  may  dismiss  any  further  question 
as  to  their  combined  action. 

The  policy  of  France  under  its  present  ruler  must  be  largely 
coloured  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  position.  -  Not  that  I  think 
he  could  enter  on  a  policy  adverse  to  the  views  of  the  French 
nation.  He  is,  more  than  our  own  government,  responsible 
to  the  nation,  and  his  tenure  is  more  directly  contingent  on  the 
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degree  in  which  he  is  found  to  serve  it  Still,  in  presence  of 
foreign  governments,  he  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
political  action  of  France.  And  the  position  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, estimated  calmly,  is  so  ambiguous,  so  imperialist  in  out-^ 
ward  form,  so  republican  in  essential  character,  as  seriously 
to  compromise  any  power  of  straightforward  action.  His  im- 
perial dignity  and  state,  and  his  dynastic  aspirations,  embarrass 
him  far  more  than  they  aid  him.  They  identify  him  in  the 
face  of  Europe  with  its  older  order.  They  alienate  from  him 
in  Europe,  as  in  France,  all  republican  sympathies.  They 
strip  him  of  what  strength  there  might  have  been  for  him  in 
the  democratic  origin  which  he  assigns  to  his  power,  while 
suflicient  of  that  democratic  origin  clings  to  him  to  render 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  absolutist  courts.  Whatever 
his  policy  in  the  internal  administration  of  France,  he  re- 
mains, from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  established  system  of  European  government,  and 
incapable  of  rising  above  it,  so  long  as  he  wavers  between  two 
distinct  positions,  from  an  inability  to  see  clearly  the  weakness 
consequent  on  his  adhesion  to  the  traditions  of  Imperialism. 

The  same  objections  in  substance  apply  to  England.  And 
if  it  be  desirable  for  an  Englishman  to  speak  with  caution  and 
with  a  certain  reticence  when  criticising  the  French  govern- 
ment, more  openness  may  be  allowed  him  when  speaking  of 
his  own.  A  careful  review  of  the  action  of  England  in 
Europe  for  the  last  two  centuries,  since  the  death  of  Cromwell 
and  the  fall  of  his  power  closed  all  hope  of  wise  arid  noble 
^  government,  and  left  her  aristocracy  free  to  follow  its  own 
impulses, — such  a  review  would  force  on  all  the  conviction  that 
the  interference  of  England  in  her  present  state  is  worse  than 
useless.  If  against  this  statement  were  quoted  the  policy  of 
William  III.,  the  answer  is  clear.  That  monarch's  plans  were 
curbed,  as  far  as  they  could  be  curbed,  by  the  most  narrow 
and  jealous  supervision.  He  was  hampered  and  fettered  in 
every  direction.  He  was  to  be  the  doge  of  an  oligarchy, 
which  has  not  unhappily  been  compared  to  that  of  Venice. 

Return  we,  then,  to  the  former  statement   The  past  history 

of  England,  taken  in  the  general,  is  suflicient  to  prove  that 

the  popular  cause  in  Europe  has  nothing  to  hope  from  her. 

Her  aristocracy, — ^and  I  need  not  stop  to  argue  the  point,  that 
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the  aristocracy  in  foreign  as  in  home  questions  is  England — ^has 
no  sympathy  with  any  nation,  as  distinct  from  its  government 
It  is  itself,  as  the  present  government  of  France,  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  older  order— part  and  parcel  of  the  esta- 
blished system  of  European  government  And  it  has  never 
acted  in  the  past — it  is  not  capable  of  acting  in  the  present — of 
its  own  impulse,  that  is,  otherwise  than  as  part  of  that  system. 
It  would  welcome  now,  as  it  welcomed  in  1 849 — and  its  welcome 
would  find  an  echo,  as  it  then  did,  in  the  middle  classes — 
another  victory  over  the  national  party  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 
It  might,  perhaps,  however  impassive  it  appears,  wish  that 
victory  less  stained  with  fraud  and  bloodshed.  It  might  wish, 
in  the  interests  of  common  humanity  and  order,  the  power 
secured  by  such  victory  more  moderately  and  more  wisely 

/  exercised  But  sympathy  for  the  vanquished  cause  it  could 
not  feel.  Once  only  on  a  large  scale  has  the  aristocracy  of 
England  assumed  the  position  of  the  defender  of  liberty.  It 
struggled  long  and  successfully  against  l^apoleon,  for  his 
ambition  threatened  the  national  existence,  and  the  ideas  on 
which  his  power  rested  were  antipathetic  in  the  extreme  to 
the  aristocratic  element  in  that  existence.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  English  aristocracy  after  the  close  of  that  struggle 
proved  how  little  any  genuine  sense  of  liberty,  any  real  wish 
for  good  government^  any  popular  sympathies,  had  been 
amongst  its  motives.     It  turned  its  back  coldly  on  all  the 

,  hopes  it  had  evoked.  It  saw  with  complacency  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  resume  their  former  methods  and  violate 
their  promises.  Its  treatment  of  Sicily  was  but  the  most 
flagrant  instance  of  a  general  system.  It  was  not  its  fault  if 
any  failed  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  the  hopes  placed  in  aris- 
tocratic England  were  a  delusion  of  the  most  dangerous 
order.  Yet,  so  sanguine  is  man's  nature,  that,  forgetful  of  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  forgetful  of  the  evils  fairly  traceable  to  the 
policy  of  England  under  her  aristocratic  government  during 
the  la£t  two  centuries,  in  the  hour  of  revolution  and  danger, 
in  1848,  foreign  nations  turned  to  England  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  help.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  way  in  which  they  were 
then  met  All  alike  blame  the  line  of  conduct  then  adopted, 
as  exciting  hopes  that  must  inevitably  be  disappointed.  The 
only  good  result  from  it  would  be  the  conviction  that,  in  any 
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future  crisis  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  under  the  pressure  of 
existing  evils,  England,  so  long  as  she  continues  what  she  is 
in  government,  may  be  powerful  for  evil,  but  is  entirely  power- 
less for  good. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  Englishmen  who 
feel  that  this  is  in  substance  true.  They  take  a  lively  interest 
in  foreign  affairs.  Their  general  tendency  is  in  favour  of  a 
different  conduct  on  the  part  of  England — a  conduct  which  they 
would  look  upon  as  some  atonement  for  the  past  They  hold 
the  cause  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be  just,  and  they  would 
exert  the  strength  of  England  in  support  of  its  justice.  With 
these  opinions/ they  are  naturally  impatient  of  a  quieter  policy. 

And  yet  a  calm  judgment,  both  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  should  make  them  hesitate.  The  grounds  urged 
above  are  quite  as  applicable  here.  No  rapid  change  in  the 
government  of  their  country  is  probable ;  and  if  that  remains 
unchanged,  in  the  interest  of  the  nations  with  which  they 
sympathize,  complete  abstinence  from  exertion  on  the  part  of 
England  is  the  only  wise  course.  And  to  Englishmen  there 
are  other  grounds  that  may  be  urged.  The  closer  they 
examine  the  history  of  their  country,  the  more,  I  feel  no 
question,  they  will  convince  themselves  that  the  real  clue  to 
the  evils,  under  which  it  is  now  suffering  at  home,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  aggressive  policy  which  has  long  characterized 
the  rule  of  their  oligarchy.  The  constant  direction  of  the 
enei^es  of  the  nation  abroad  and  to  war — ^whether  war  had 
political  supremacy,  extended  dominion,  or  commercial  ad- 
vantages as  its  object — has  been  the  result  of  combined 
calculation  and  instinct ;  and  the  unvarying  aim  has  been  to 
secure  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  at  home.  It  did  not  wish 
a  close  attention  directed  on  its  own  government  Such  close 
attention  on  the  part  of  a  people  in  any  d^ree  invested  with 
political  liberty  must  have  been  fatal  to  its  power.  The  real 
remedy  lay  in  effecting  a  diversion,  and  that  diversion  was 
found  in  an  unscrupulous  foreign  policy. 

Passing  over  all  more  doubtful  instances,  and  clearing  away 
all  the  sophistries  that  for  years  have  obscured  the  national 
perception,  I  ask.  What  was  the  real  object  of  the  aristocracy 
in  plunging  into  the  great  war  of  1793  with  revolutionary 
France?    Was  not  the  true  policy  of  England  as  alien  to 
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such  a  war  then  as  in  1830  or  1848,  when  France  again 
broke  up  the  established  order  ?  Or  was  the  motive  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  French  Court?  Any  such  pretence  is 
now  hopeless.  The  real  motive  was,  to  keep  out  French 
principles — ^Jacobinical  was  the  name  given  them :  in  other 
words,  to  prevent  any  searching  inquiry  into  the  fabric  of  our 
own  government  It  was  to  adjourn,  and  the  plan  was  suc- 
cessful, all  questions  of  internal  improvement  to  spme  distant 
day.  And  the  policy  then  pursued  was  one  which  our  aristo- 
cracy would  not  be  averse  to  repeat  I  have  heard  quoted  the 
remark  of  an  acute  political  observer  on  hearing  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  the  Alma — '  It  has  given  the  aristocracy  fifty 
years  longer  of  power.*  The  subsequent  blunders  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  not  within  the  range  of  calculation, 
made  the  event  but  little  correspond  to  the  prediction.  The 
whole  result  has,  in  fact,  been  seriously  to  impair  the  stability 
of  our  rulers*  position.  So  alive  were  they  to  this,  that  at 
one  period  they  were  bent  on  terminating  the  war  on  any 
terms.  But  though  false  in  this  particular  case,  the  remark 
has  a  general  truth  ;  and  it  is  an  index  to  the  danger  we  ran. 
For  the  tenure  of  power  by  the  aristocracy,  as  at  present 
constituted  and  animated,  is  equivalent  to  the  adjournment  of 
all  real  social  amelioration.  Were  it  not  so,  were  it  consistent 
with  that  amelioration,  I  for  one  should  have  no  care  to  attack 
it  In  time  its  tenure  must  come  to  an  end,  and,  meanwhile, 
it  would  be  no  source  of  danger.  But  if  there  came  a  strong 
demand  for  internal  reforms  and  social  changes,  our  aristo- 
cracy— which,  whatever  our  judgment  of  its  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  its  results,  has  not  been  wanting  in  ability,  even 
if  that  ability  has  been  specially  concentrated  on  its  own 
preservation  of  power — would  not'  be  slow  again  to  seek  a 
diversion,  miich  less  would  it  be  slow  to  accept  one  that 
should  be  pressed  on  it  by  the  inadvertence  of  the  more 
liberal  party.  '  Provided  as  it  is  with  a  naval  and  military 
force,  well  organised  and  anxious  to  retrieve  its  prestige,  it 
would  not  be  slow  to  accept  foreign  action  as  a  safety-valve 
for  the  national  discontent,  or  an  escape  from  that  which  is 
yet  more  formidable — ^the  searching  and  intelligent,  if 
moderate,  scrutiny  of  its  whole  method  of  government,  and 
of  the  social  principles  which  that  method  embodies.      So, 
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whilst  from  the  eariier  point  of  view  the  consequence  of 
England's  active  intervention  would  be  an  evil,  as  regards  the 
nations  for  whose  benefit  it  was  apparently  designed,  its 
bearing  on  all  home  politics  would  be  no  less  prejudicial. 
When  the  diversion  was  over,  and  the  day  was  come  when 
further  adjournment  was  impossible,  we  should  but  find 
ourselves  with  increased  burdens  ^nd  an  accumulation  of 
difficulties. 

It  is  at  once  for  the  interest  of  England  and  the  interest  of 
Europe  that  no  false  step  be  taken  in  this  matter — ^that  no 
opportunity  be  given  to  our  aristocracy  to  play  ovet  again  the 
game  it  has  played  but  too  successfully.  It  is  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  Europe  that  no  scope  should  be  allowed  for  its 
propensity  to  arrest  its  danger  by  a  policy  similar  to  .that 
which  led  Henry  V.  to  invade  France.  It  is  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  England  that  the  peaceful  and  gradual  process, 
of  removing  it  from  power  be  not  interrupted.  It  will  doubt- 
less struggle  hard  against  the  change  which  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  ^the  different  social  ideas  of  an 
industrial  community.  But  its  struggle  must  be  unsuccessful 
if  we  remain  at  peace.  Unquestionably,  its  own  true  interest, 
equally  with  the  true  interest  of  England,  requires  peace. 
But  the  aristocracy  has  shown  but  few  signs  of  being  awake 
to  its  true  interests.  Entrenched  behind  the  delusive 
scheme  of  parliamentary  government,  the  democratic  fiction 
linder  which  it  consents  to  veil  its  power — using  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  railway 
expression)  as  the  buffer  to  break  the  force  of  any  assault  on 
it — it  will  continue,  so  long  as  it  is  able,  to  evade  the  real 
requirements  of  the  times.  Its  ability  on  many  points  cannot 
but  command  some  admiration.  In  the  great  art  of  leading 
a  nation  to  believe  it  has  got  the  substance,  when  it  is  really 
left  to  play  with  the  shadow,  I  believe  the  aristocratic 
government  of  England  absolutely  unrivalled.  The  means 
adopted,  the  secret  of  its  art,  the  arcanum  imperii^  the  long 
history  of  parliamentary  corruption,  I  leave  for  the  present, 
wFth  the  simple  indication. 

All  calls  to  action,  then,  whether  addressed  to  us  from 
foreign  sufferers  or  from  the  sympathizing  party  at  home, 
must  be  disregarded.     The  latter  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
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frequent  and  troublesome ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are 
evident  signs  of  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  nations  and  their  exiled  representatives,  that  no 
'  foreign  aid  can  be  of  use — that  peaceful  and  moral  reme- 
,  dies  are  the  only  sure  ones.  So  a  policy,  such  as  I  have 
'  advocated,  would  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance 
abroad  than  in  England.  Its  disclaimer  of  any  appeal  to 
arms,  as  at  once  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory  if  successful, 
would  be  more  likely  to  gain  assent  True,  it  wears  an  air  of 
length  and  of  tediousnesss ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that, 
whilst  discarding  the  attractions  which  a  more  energetic  con- 
duct offers,  it  has  more  powerful  ones  of  its  own — that  it 
rests  oh  a  sounder  appreciation  of  the  actual  facts,  and,  by  its 
completeness  and  finality,  overbalances  any  Inconveniences 
resulting  from  its  slowness  of  movement. 

Of  Western  Europe  generally  it  is  true,  that  the  govem- 
'  ments  are  at  Issue  with  their  respective  nations.  The  degrees 
of  dissidence  will  differ;  but  it  exists  everywhere  in  some 
degree,  not  merely  on  questions  of  national  regulations,  but 
also  on  those  of  the  external  relations.  The  ideas  of  the  two 
constituents  of  each  state,  the  government  and  the  governed, 
are,  in  fact,  at  variance;  there  cannot  be  agreement,  then, 
as  to  the  conduct  based  on  those  ideas.  The  governments 
look  too  exclusively  to  the  immediate  past,  or  to  existing 
institutions.  They  represent  by  their  position  order,  but  they 
represent  it  somewhat  blindly,  unconscious  that  for  a  govern- 
ment merely  to  aim  at  the  conservation  of  order  is  a  most 
dangerous  policy — that  to  bind  the  future  too  closely  to  the 
present  and  past  is  to  risk  the  stifling  in  the  germ  of  the 
growing  life.  The  governments,  in  a  word,  are  conservative 
in  excess,  and  forget  that  order  is  valuable  as  the  condition  of 
progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  the  governed  are  too 
exclusively  drawn  from  the  opposite  point  of  view.  They  are 
too  much  alienated  from  the  past — too  e^er  to  change  the 
existing  institutions:  they  are  too  impregnated  with  the 
notions  of  the  future.  They  represent  also,  somewhat  blindly, 
the  idea  of  progress,  unconscious  that  to  pursue  progress 
alone  is  dangerous,  for  that  by  so  doing  they  ignore  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  past  on  the  present  and  future. 
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They  become  revolutionaiy  by  ^itue  of  being  progressive  in 
excess,  and  they  forget  that  progress  is  but  the  development 
of  order. 

In  the  divorce  between  th6se  two  ideas,  and  the  consequent 
disunion  of  their  respective  representatives,  may  be  found  the 
philosophic  explanation  of  the  peculiar  paralysis  that  prevents 
any  effective  action  of  any  one  nation  with  reference  to  its 
neighbours.  When  there  is  not  unity  within,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  there  should  be  a  direct,  decided,  straightforward 
action  without.  In  the  singular  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
during  the  war  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia,  we 
may  see,  by  a  lively  instance,  the  results  of  a  situation  wholly 
devoid  of  any  basis  of  internal  union.  Those  two  powers 
were  perfectly  paralysed  because  their  governments  could  not 
speak  as  the  real  representatives  of  the  nations  they  governed. 
Nor  is  this  less  the  case  in  England  than  in  the  other  states. 
In  fact,  the  disagreement  between  the  nation  and  its  rulers, 
owing  to  the  greater  freedom  allowed  to  expression  on  poli- 
tical matters,  is  more  manifest  here,  though  not  really  wider. 
The  political  writing  of  the  day  is  almost  unanimous  in  con- 
demnation of  our  secret  diplomacy.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  with  so  practical  a  nation,  where  there  is  such  indifference 
to  any  general  principles,  were  it  not  felt  that  the  course 
of  our  diplomacy  lands  us  in  conclusions  not  desired  by  the 
nation.  All  thinking  men,  not  actually  within  the  action  of 
the  government,  look  with  uneasiness  on  our  foreigfn  policy,  and 
the  only  difference  traceable  is  on  the  question  of  the  proper 
remedy  to  be  applied.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  that  the  foreign 
policy  is  always,  or  generally,  wrong.  In  the  measures 
adopted,  and  the  adoption  of  which  is  blamed — in  the  measures 
urged  and  not  adopted — it  often  happens  that  the  government 
is  seen  eventually  to  have  been  in  the  right,  and  the  obedience 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  moment  would  have  been  an  evil. 
But  the  contrary  is  also  true ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  disagree- 
ment is  equally  a  fact 

Again,  there  is  in  such  matters  another  complication,  due 
to  our  system  of  government  It  is  a  government  by  double 
action,  and,  as  such,  has  great  difficult  in  being  brought 
within  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  The  theory  is,  that 
the  ministers,  the  executive  government,  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
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nation  by  the  intermedium  of  parliament.  But  parliaments 
are,  after  all,  but  an  unsafe  test  They  would  often  com-"" 
pletely  mislead,  as  is  now  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Corn-laws,  when  the  sagacity  of  the  First 
Minister  set  aside  their  verdict.  What  other  means  have 
the  ministers,  parliament  failing,  to  ascertain  the  national 
feeling  amid  the  currents  of  opinion  shifting  hither  and 
thither?  It  is,  as  it  was  in  1846,  a  question  of  individual 
ability,  and  there  is  no  general  confidence  in  the  ministerial 
ability.  It  must  be  added,  that  on  questions  of  foreign  policy 
there  is  no  sufficient  agreement  to  constitute  a  national  will. 
Any  decided  action  in  favour  of  either  of  the  two  great 
parties  which  divide  Continental  Europe  would  be  dangerous 
to  any  government  If  in  favour  of  the  so-called  party  of 
order,  it  would  shock  a  widely-spread  national  instinct  If  in 
favour  of  the  revolutionary  party,  such  action  would  alienate 
immediately  all  support  of  the  more  directly  political,  pro- 
bably also  of  the  mercantile,  classes. 

So  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  England,  had  ht  even  the 
genius  and  resolution  of  Cromwell,  would,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  his  tenure  of  power,  find  but  little  scope  for  his 
action.  If  he  interfered  at  all,  it  must  be  with  hesitation. 
He  would  be  aware  that  he  ran  a  double  risk,  from  the 
dissent  of  his  colleagues,  and  from  the  interference  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  might  at  any  moment  interrupt  or  reverse 
his  ablest  plans.  What  can  be  the  fruit  of  such  a  position, 
but  a  policy  either  of  complete  inaction,  or  of  weakness  and 
tergiversation,  more  irritating  far  than  useful  ?  What  should 
we  see  as  the  result  of  any  interference,  but  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  been  sick  of  seeing — ^the  name  of  England 
prostituted — ^her  influence  paraded,  and  found  in  the  hour  of 
trial  to  be  absolutely  unavailing,  luring  on  foreign  parties  to 
their  destruction — the  stamp  of  treachery  impressed  upon  her 
actions  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  though  the  intentions  of 
her  people,  and  even  of  her  government,  has  been  anything 
but  treacherous  ? 

The  policy  I  have  been  advocating  has  no  such  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  free  from  all  febrile  agitation.  It  encourages  no 
false  hopes.  It  does  not  make  advances,  from  which  it  must 
recede  at  the  approach  of  danger.    It  is  intelligible  to  all.    By 
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it  England  retires  from  all  active  intervention.  She  is  bent 
on  reorganising,  propria  motUy  her  own  foreign  relations. 
She  assumes  a  dignified  attitude  of  repose,  and  has  no  longer 
any  need  of  occasional  compromises  to  enable  her  to  con- 
ciliate now  the  courts,  now  the  popular  party  in  Europe. 
But  such  repose  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  isolation  of 
indifference.  It  ia  the  repose  of  retirement  for  purposes  of 
revision  and  amendment  She  proclaims  a  new  ppUcy,  one 
animated  by  a  sense  of  her  social  duty.  She  offers  to  all 
nations  suffering  under  oppression,  foreign  or  domestic,  her 
sympathy,  and  guarantees  by  a  striking  act  the  sincerity  of 
her  offer.  She  lends  to  their  cause  the  weight  of  her  example. 
In  the  denial  of  her  past,  in  the  reconstruction  of  her  future 
policy,  she  reads  to  the  powers  who  keep  other  nations  in 
subjection,  a  lesson  not  wanting  in  impressiveness. 

Not  unreasonably,  then,  may  the  policy  herein  advocated 
ask  for  a  hearing.  It  does  not  try  to  supersede  any  definite 
scheme ;  for  there  is  no  such  scheme  visible,  here  or  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  we  see  a  government  of  the  hour,  a  government 
by  expedients ;  at  one  time  successful,  at  another  leading  to 
the  most  embarrassing  checks,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Neapo- 
litan interference.  The  conception  and  the  will  are  both 
deficient  Whereas,  the  policy  I  have  sketched  is  definite — 
not  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  times — ^and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  no  mere  temporary  expedient ;  it  is  the  symbol  and 
commencement  of  a  systematic,  course.  It  meets  the  universal 
demand  for  peace.  It  meets  the  equally  universal  feeling  of 
international  distrust  It  meets  the  demand  of  the  mercantile 
classes  in  England  for  non-interference.  It  gratifies  the  nobler 
demand  of  the  national  instinct  for  an  active  expression  of  our 
sympathy.  It  frees  our  statesmen  from  their  ambiguous  and 
difficult  situation,  when  they  would  fain  preserve  the  status 
quo,  but  find  themselves  goaded  into  action.  It  obviates  at 
once  the  two  opposite  evils,  to  which  attention  to  the  course 
of  political  events  exposes  us,  impatience,  and  the  resignation 
which  is  but  a  synonym  for  indifference. 

Adopt  it,  and  the  national  action  becomes  at  once  clear  and 
dignified.  From  the  vantage  ground  such  an  initiative  would 
give  41S,  we  might  proceed  at  leisure  to  review  our  whole 
position,  external  and  internal,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
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perfect*  security.  Such,  al  least,  is  the  view  I  take  of  our 
situation  in  presence  o^  foreign  nations.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  very  different  from  that  of  large  numbers  of  my  country- 
men, and  therefore  I  will  enter  into  some  discussion  in  its 
support. 

Everywhere  throughout  Europe  is  heard  the  tread  of 
soldiers.  And  the  English  tourist,  who  sees  the  vast  military 
preparations  and  establishments  of  the  Continental  Powers, 
on  his  return  home,  remarks  with  alarm  the  absence  of  any 
corresponding  display.  Fear  spreads  rapidly.  Those  who 
have  not  seen,  hear  or  read,  and  are  even  more  alarmed, 
perhaps,  th^n  those  who  have  seen,  and  have  seen  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  something  in  the  state  of  opinion 
abroad  to  counterbalance  the  large  military  force.  The  cry 
is  raised,  that  in  the  face  of  armed  Europe  it  is  not  safe  for 
England  to  remain  unarmed.  It  is  a  cry  raised  by  some  in 
simplicity,  echoed  by  others  from  professional  prejudices,  by  a 
third  party  from  interested  motives.  Now,  so  far  as  the  cry 
is  interpretable  in  the  very  modified  sense  of  a  demand  for  an 
improved  military  system — an  improved  arrangement  of  the 
forces  we  do  maintain,  whether  small  or  great — an  improved 
education  for  our  officers — so  far  it  is  open  to  no  objections. 
It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  the  army  maintained  should 
be  efficient.  It  is  no  less  to  be  wished  that  the  discreditable 
disclosures  as  to  the  state  of  the  English  officer  in  home 
quarters  should  not  be  repeated.  Nor  is  it  less  to  be  wished 
that  the  discreditable  incompetence,  in  regard  to  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  officer  on  active  service,  should  cease, 
so  that  those  who  profess  war  as  a  business  should  understand 
the  rudiments  of  their  business.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
raising  the  ordinary  level  of  the  English  officer.  It  has  long 
been  so  low  as  to  be  a  real  social  evil.  Recent  occurrences 
have  but  been  examples  of  what  all  interested  in  the  subject 
knew  before,  only  connivance  at  the  evil  was  deemed  better 
than  its  extirpatioru  So  far  as  remedying  such  evils  is  con- 
cerned, there  need  be  but  one  opinioiL 

But  the  cry  is  susceptible  of  another  interpretation,  and 
really  bears  that  interpretation  with  the  military  part  of  the 
community.  It  means  more  officers,  more  soldiers,  a  larger 
expenditure  ;  or,  at  least,  it  means  a  war  establishment  in  full 
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peace.  We  are  to  become  a  military  liation.  Such  a  cry  I 
might  leave  to  the  instinct  of  our  statesmen,  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mass  of  tax-payers.  Without  any  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I  could  con- 
fidently accept  the  result  they  would  arrive  at  But  I  prefer 
arguing  the  case  briefly,  as  it  bears  on  our  whole  judgment 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  is  not  confinable  to  the 
question  of  the  national  balance-sheet 

I  would  say,  then,  to  the  honest  alarmist,  Count  up  the 
soldiers  of  Western  Europe  (I  put  the  Russian  army  out  of 
the  question),  and  you  may  make  a  grand  total  of  near  two 
millions  and  a  half.  Minute  accuracy  is  not  an  object  Of 
that  total  a  very  large  proportion  belongs  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  I  would  then  have  you  ask  yourself  the  question  :  Of 
the  soldiers  of  those  two  powers,  what  is  the  number  available 
for  purposes  of  aggression  ?  Can  either  Austria  or  Prussia  put 
its  army  in  motion  for  any  purpose  but  self-defence  ?  And  if 
either  of  them,  or  both,  could  move  their  whole  force,  their 
aggressive  power,  as  against  England,  is  absolutely  null.  That 
must  depend  on  their  maritime  power  and  their  means  of 
transport,  and  they  neither  of  them  have  any  navy.  I  waste 
no  further  words  on  them. 

Of  the  other  military  powers  that  contribute  to  the  total, 
the  secondary  states  of  Germany  need  not  detain  us — as  little 
as  the  Neapolitan  army. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  Englishmen  talk  of  armed  Europe, 
they  mean  France.  In  France  alone  is  the  army  they  think 
formidable,  arid  in  France  alone  is  the  combination  possible 
of  the  will  and  the  power  to  attack  us,  for  there  alone  are  to 
be  found  the  two  indispensable  requisites — an  army  and  a 
fleet  to  transport  it  And  underneath  the  satisfaction  expressed 
in  the  French  alliance,  underneath  the  hollow  servility  of  the 
nation  towards  Louis  Napoleon,  there  has  lain  hidden  an 
uneasy  suspicion.  They  distrust  the.  man  they  have  been 
base  enough  to  court  They  distrust  the  French  nation. 
The  sense  of  the  long  jealousy  that  has  existed  between 
England  and  France  is  not  yet  sufficiently  eradicated  to  make 
Englishmen  feel  at  home  in  their  new  policy.  I  state  what 
appears  to  me  a  fact  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  will 
be  clear  I  in  no  degree  share  in  the  feeling.     If  France  con- 
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tinues  armed,  not  the  less  would  I  wish  England  to  disarm: 
Far  from  adding  soldiers,  I  would  largely  reduce  the  army, 
maintaining  not  one  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  internal  tranquillity.  For,  disguise  the  fact  as  we  may 
in  our  language,  soldiers  are  required  in  England  as  a  police 
force,  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  The  limit  of 
such  a  force  it  is  for  others  to  determine ;  but,  the  limit  once 
determined  from  the  domestic  point  of  view,  there  should 
be  no  other  military  force  maintained  at  the  charge  of 
England.  If  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  England 
need  defence,  they  must  maintain  the  force  that  defends 
them. 

On  this  military  question  I  venture  but  one  further  remark. 
It  may  require  some  faith  in  France  to  disarm  in  presence  of 
the  great  military  monarchies :  it  requires  in  England  only 
an  exertion  of  average  good  sense. 

I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that  in  the  European 
state-system  the  presidency  is  vested  in  France,  and  is  so  as 
the  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  whole  course  of  European 
history.  But  this  might  remain,  and  will  remain  to  the  many, 
a  theoretic  question  which  they  will  not  care  to  settle.  The 
attitude  to  be  assumed  towards  France  by  England  is  of  more 
immediate  practical  interest  The  relations  between  our 
government  and  the  French  must  depend  largely  on  the 
general  feeling  of  the  English  nation.  It  is  useless  to  deny 
that  considerable  difficulties  beset  the  mutual  future  of  the  two 
countries.  It  is  felt  that  the  alliance  between  them  is  of  a 
very  delicate  nature,  and  that  their  co-operation  in  war  is 
more  than  delicate,  being  at  least  as  likely  to  develop  aliena- 
tion as  agreement  So  that  great  confidence  cannot  be  felt  in 
the  union  of  the  two  on  general  European  questions.  Again, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  wide  differences 
of  national  character  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  any 
rate,  create  a  difficulty.  This  is  heightened  by  the  very  little 
care  we  feel  as  a  nation  really  to  enter  into  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  political  changes  in  France;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  neglect  is  seen  in  the  hasfy  judgments  we  form, 
equally  to  be  regretted  whether  they  take  the  form  of  condem- 
nation or  approval.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  tends  to  draw 
the  two  nations  together,  it  is  useless  to  conceal  that  there  is 
much  also  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
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Yet,  after  a  fair  estimate  of  the  grounds  that  might  lead  to 
disunion,  there  are  solid  reasons  for  the  conviction  that  no 
danger  threatens  us  on  the  side  of  France.  Evidently  the 
mere  cessation  of  the  alliance,  in  its  present  form,  would  not 
of  itself  be  a  danger^  and  more  than  this  there  is  no  reason  to 
fean  Doubtless  our  government  might  so  insult  France  that 
war  could  be  the  only  result ;  but  the  English  Government  that 
provoked  such  war  would  have  a  hard  task  to  clear  itself  with 
the  people  of  England,  even  supposing  the  present  inattention 
to  such  points  likely  to  continue.  And  without  such  definite 
provocation  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  fearing  war. 
Neither  under  her  quasi-imperialism,  nor  under  a  republican 
government,  would  France  have  any  wish  to  attack  us.  If,  as 
I  think,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  opinion  that  no  nation 
in  Europe  is  so  decidedly  averse  to  war  as  the  French — 
beyond  comparison  more  so  than  our  own — it  is  clear  that 
under  a  republican  government  there  would  be  no  danger 
from  them,  for  on  that  supposition  there  is  an  identity  of 
interest  between  the  nation  and  its  leaders.  The  second  case 
is  left 

It  has  evidently  been  hitherto  the  real  interest  and  strength 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  us.  But,  it  is 
ut^ed,  such  need  not  be  the  case  always.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  conjuncture  might  arise,  in  which  his  interest  might 
appear  to  him  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  war.  It  is  conceivable. 
I  do  not  deny  it.  But  what  is  not  to  me  conceivable  is,  that  he 
would  be  permitted  by  the  nation  he  governs  to  consult  his 
own  separate  interests  in  such  a  matter  when  the  true  policy 
of  the  country,  and  its  wishes  in  accordance  with  that  policy, 
were  decidedly  peaceful.  It  is  oup  total  misconception  of  the 
strength  and  nature  of  his  tenure  of  office  that  makes  us  feel 
the  alarm  we  do  at  times  feel  at  Louis  Napoleon,  as  distinct 
from  France, 

I  have  heard  not  unfrequently  language  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent complexion.  In  it  all  reference  to  any  particular 
form  of  government  is  avoided,  and  the  French  nation  is 
regarded,  much  as  the  barbarians  were,  we  may  suppose, 
regarded  by  the  unwarlike  provincials  of  Rome,  as  watching 
with  greedy  hostility  the  rich  treasures  accumulated  in  this 
land  by  the  peaceful  industry  of  centuries,  and  ready  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  on  any  provocation,  to  make  a  dash  at 
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them.  Such  language  is,  perhaps,  but  the  dying  utterance  of 
the  ferocious  spirit  of  animosity  carefully  instilled  into  the 
generations  which  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  struggle  wth  Napoleon.  I  do  not  men- 
tion it  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  with  it.  I  turn  from  it  to 
the  statement  of  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject  of  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  which  seems  to  me  justified  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  opposite  views,  though  of  views  of  far  greater 
moderation  both  in  feeling  and  expression. 

If  France  continue  armed  as  now,  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
that  such  burdens  on  her  finances  should  be  deemed  neces- 
saiy.  It  is  no  ground  for  England's  remaining  armed.  It 
would  be  well  if  our  disarming  could  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  our 
confidence  in  her.  But  if  not  so  interpreted,  it  is  not  the  less 
our  policy  to  disarm.  Let  us  at  once  dismiss  on  our  side 
our  jealousy  of  her  power,  our  suspicions  of  her  intentions. 
Let  it  be  our  aim  to  bury  all  the  memory  of  the  long  rivalry 
of  centuries.  Let  it  be  our  hope  that  France  will  be  willing  to  , 
meet  us  in  this ;  for  it  is  with  her  the  forgiveness  must  rest,  as 
in  the  sum  total  of  mutual  wrongs  the  balance  is,  I  think, 
strongly  against  us.  We  have  been  more  often  the  injuring 
party  :  France  the  injured.  Let  us  cancel  this  balance  in  the 
future  by  the  frank  acknowledgement  of  the  wrong  on  our 
side,  and  by  a  totally  different  policy.  We  should  recognise 
her  leadership,  and  evince  by  all  suitable  means  our  high  value 
for  her  friendship. 

Such  conduct  on  our  part  would  meet  with  the  most  cordial 
response  from  France.  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  in  the 
condition  of  both  nations,  there  is  much  to  regret.  Both  have 
been  exposed,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  the  same 
noxious  influences  in  the  course  of  the  long  revolutionary 
movement  of  modern  Europe.  It  should  be  as  little  our 
object  to  overrate  one  nation  as  the  other.  But  as,  between 
nation  and  nation,  it  is  the  nobler  part  of  the  nation  that 
should  govern,  so  it  is  the  better  side  that  we  should  take  into 
account  when  estiinating  them.  Judge,  then,  the  French 
feelings,  policy,  and  intentions  towards  us,  by  our  present 
national  feeling,  policy,  and  intentions  towards  France.  If 
we  would  consent  to  any  sacrifice  short  of  our  honour  to 
preserve  peace,  we  may  be  sure  that  France  would  do  so  no 
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less.  She  is  jealous  of  her  honour ;  so  is  England.  She  is 
highly  sensitive  to  all  fair  treatment ;  we  may  not  claim  less 
for  our  own  country.  In  all  the  arts  and  graces  of  civilized 
life ;  in  the  domain  of  thought  and  science ;  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  highly-developed  national  existence,  she  is  at  least 
our  peer.  In  the  experience  given  by  a  more  advanced 
political  state,  she  is  our  superior.  She  has  been  thfe  labora- 
tory of  Europe.  We  should  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
political  lessons  her  experience  can  teach  us  ;  but,  so  availing 
ourselves  of  them,  we  should  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  country 
from  which  we  draw  them,  which  has  been,  and  that  not 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  functions  she  was  discharg- 
ing, the  school  of  Europe.  Between  two  such  nations,  high 
mutual  honour  is  the  right  basis  of  conduct. 

In  conclusion,  to  resume. — European  society  is  in  a  state 
of  disquiet  and  disorganisation.  I  venture  to  offer  a  remedial 
policy  of  peace  and  renunciation,  as  the  first  indispensable 
condition  of  the  work  of  reconstruction.  As  a  symbol  of  such 
policy,  I  advocate  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  such  an  act,  were  public  opinion  pre- 
pared to  sanction  it  To  prepare  public  opinion  will  be  the 
work  of  time.  But,  however  slow  the  preparation,  it  is  the 
only  course  open.  For  such  acts  must  in  all  cases  be  spon- 
taneous, or  at  least  perfectly  voluntary,  on  the  part  of  each 
separate  nation. 

So  that  we  meet  the  evils  of  Europe,  moral  and  political 
with  mere  convictions  and  ideas.  Yes,  so  it  is.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  is  there,  to  guarantee  us  the  victory,  if  our 
convictions  and  ideas  are  sound  ;  and  their  soundness  must  not 
be  tested  by  the  existing  morality  on  international  questions  ; 
for  they  appeal  to  a  different  and  a  higher  standard, — a 
standard,  however,  the  adoption  of  which  is  gradually  and  not 
slowly  spreading. 

The  policy  is  not  revolutionary,  for  it  accepts  frankly  the 
existing  order.  It  is  not  retrograde,  for  in  accepting  that 
order  it  avows  the  necessity  of  large  and,  practically,  incessant 
change,  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  It  appeals,  therefogre,  to  the  conservative  not  less 
than  the  progressive  party.     It  combines  order  and  progress. 
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'  Faift  ce  que  dots,  advienne  que  pourra.' 

'  Do  thy  duty,  come  what  may.' 

OU  Knightly  Motto. 
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*  Gibraltar  '  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion,  and  when 
written  had  the  sanction,  of  Auguste  Comte.  The  present 
work  appears  under  different  circumstances  :  for  I,  in  common 
with  his  other  disciples,  am  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our  guide 
and  master.  Still  it  is  in  the  confidence  that  what  he  dissuaded 
last  year,  would  this  year  be  judged  by  him  opportune,  that  I 
venture  on  "its  publication.  I  offer  it  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  as  a  pledge  that  his  noble  example  of  self-devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Humanity  shall  not  be  lost.  His  voice  is 
no  longer  heard,  but  his  spirit  lives  amongst  us;  and  the 
increased  energy  of  our  mutual  action  will,  I  hope,  show  that 
we,  his  disciples,  are  determined  to  carry  on  his  work.  I  offer 
it,  next,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  to  those  who  share  my  faith. 
I  offer  it,  lastly,  to  the  service  of  Humanity. 

II  faut  payer  de  sa  personne.  When  I  attack  so  openly,  I 
have  no  wish  to  guard  myself.  As  little  as  any  can  I  be  liable 
to  illusion  as  to  the  reception  of  such  sentiments  as  these  pages 
contain.  Yet  I  have  not  written  in  any  spirit  of  contempt  for 
the  ideas  which  are  yet  believed  in,  or  of  reckless  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  the  majority. 

•  lo  parlo  per  ver  dire, 
Non  per  odio  d*  altrui,  ne  per  disprezzo/ 

Rather  would  I  ask  fair  readers  to  judge  of  me  by  the  motto 
on  my  title  page.  That  expresses  the  spirit  of  my  work.  For 
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consider  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  doctrines  of  Positivism 
must  be  proclaimed  ;  when  the  moral  solution  offered  by  that 
system  of  the  great  questions  which  agitate  society  in  all  its 
parts,  must  be  put  forward  in  no  hesitating  manner,  nor  in 
implicit  statements,  but  most  firmly  and  most  explicitly.  I 
may  not  decline  the  perilous  honour  of  the  vanguard. 

It  is  not  here  the  place  to  enter  on  any  development  of  the 
doctrinal  basis  or  religious  system  of  Positivism.  As  in  the 
case  of  '  Gibraltar,*  it  is  to  the  special  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples that  I  confine  myself.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  would  wish  my  work  to  be  judged,  in  order  to  a 
fair  appreciation  of  my  reasons  for  introducing  certain  state- 
ments not  at  first  sight  essential  to  my  argument ;  otherwise, 
I  might  seem  to  some  unnecessarily  to  run  counter  to  existing 
belief.  I  have  really,  in  what  I  have  said  of  religion,  only 
obeyed  the  strictest  necessity.  The  careful  working  out  of 
one's  opinions  on  such  subjects,  leaves  a  temper  but  little 
disposed  to  shock  or  to  irritate  others.  The  effort  should  give 
thfi  courage  requisite  for  open  expression  ;  it  should  inspire  at 
the  same  time  respect  and  conciliation. 


South  Fields,  Wandsworth  : 
November  ^,  1 85  7. 
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To  subordinate  politics  to  morals— in  other  words,  to  test 
political  action  and  speculation  by  moral  considerations — such 
IS  the  aim  of  Positivism,  viewed  as  a  philosophy.  It  would 
reverse  the  relation  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
two  sciences,  a  relation  equally  disastrous  to  both.  It  would 
no  longer  allow  policy  to  set  aside  morality,  and  state-necessity 
to  be  a  bar  against  bringing  political  questions  before  a  higher 
tribunal.  It  would  (and  this  is  the  simplest  formof  stating  its 
object)  lay  down  the  principle,  that,  for  States  as  for  individuals, 
it  is  the  question  of  duties,  not  of  rights,  that  must  henceforth 
take  precedence.  To  set  forth  and  enforce  this  principle,  seems 
to  me  the  only  worthy  object  of  any  political  writing  on  the 
questions  of  the  present  day. 

With  these  views,  in  the  winter  of  last  year,  I  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Gibraltar ;  or,  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England.' 
In  it  I  aimed  at  showing,  in  the  simplest  case  I  could  find, 
how  England  might  introduce  into  her  political  action  this  new 
principle.  She  might,  in  reference  to  a  weaker  member  of 
Western  Europe,  ask  herself,  not  what  she  had  a  right  to  do, 
nor  what  she  had  the  power  to  retain,  but  what  she  ought  to 
do,  looking  at  her  social  position  among  the  nations  and  the 
claims  of  other  nations  upon  her.  She  might  inquire  how  best 
to  contribute  not  to  her  own  isolated  self-aggrandisement,  but 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  system  of  which  she  is  essen- 
tially a  part. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  had  done  my  part.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  publication  of  such  views  would  have  been  enough  for  the 
present,  and  that  I  might  devote  myself  to  other  occupations. 
The  principle  stated,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  is  one  of  wide 
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application.  It  was  expressly  shown  to  be  so.  It  involved  a 
revision  of  the  whole  position  and  international  relations  of 
England  ;  a  revision  of  her  national  bearing,  whether  in  the 
West  or  the  East.  But  when  I  wrote,  it  seemed  enough  to 
limit  myself  to  one  special  case  in  which  the  application  was 
easy.  There  was  at  that  time  no  urgent  reason  for  explaining 
how  it  might  bear  on  the  most  important  of  all  the  cases  to 
which  it  could  be  applied — that  of  India.  By  right  means  or 
by  wrong,  we  had  won  our  Indian  Empire.  We  held  it 
apparently  unquestioned.  Recent  acts  of  arbitrary  aggrandise- 
ment had  seemed  to  meet  with  acquiescence.  To  the  distant 
political  observer  there  seemed  no  probability  of  an  immediate 
agitation  of  the  Indian  question. 

Such  an  observer  might  be  convinced,  as  I  had  long  been, 
that  there  was  no  moral  justification  for  our  retaining  our 
dominion  in  the  East.  On  general  principles  he  might  con- 
clude that  such  dominion,  lacking  such  justification,  was  unsafe, 
and  at  any  moment  liable  to  attack.  But  the  general  feeling 
was,  that  our  rule  was  for  the  present  likely  to  continue.  For 
myself,  I  had  gone  further.  Contented  with  protesting  against 
our  Indian  Empire,  I  had  accepted  it  as  a  fact.  Not  blind  to 
the  wrong  means  by  which  it  was  acquired,  not  blind  to  the 
inherent  evil  of  its  ultimate  retention — evil  both  to  England 
and  to  India — I  had  yet  hoped  that  the  hour  of  its  fall  might 
be  adjourned  for  some  time.  And  I  had  rested  my  hope  on 
the  conviction  that  the  English  Government,  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  order,  the  furtherance  of  material  improvements,  and 
by  the  lessons  of  Western  punctuality  and  honour,  was  in  some 
measure  redeeming  its  origin,  and,  if  not  in  principle  justified, 
was  in  its  practical  results  offering  to  its  Eastern  subjects  some 
perceptible  compensation  for  the  conquest.  In  this  feeling  I 
waited  patiently  for  the  day  when  either  the  energies  of  the 
native  population  should  make  our  further  hold  impossible,  or, 
what  was  more  desirable,  the  spread  of  a  purer  moral  feeling 
on  such  subjects  should  lead  the  English  nation  voluntarily  to 
abandon  that  hold,  and  of  itself  retire  from  India,  after  having 
done  everything  possible  to  secure  for  the  country  it  had  so 
long  ruled,  order,  good  government,  and'  external  security. 

But  the  course  of  events  has  been  rapid.  The  recent  revolt 
has  dispelled  all  such  ideas  of  patient  acquiescence  in  a  rccog- 
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nized  evil.  The  Indian  question  has  become  the  prominent, 
absorbing  topic.  Its  immediate  solution,  or  the  more  distant 
future  of  India,  largely  occupy  the  thoughts  of  all. 

Discussion  is  rife  on  the  subject ;  but  the  basis  of  assump- 
tion on  which  the  discussion  rests  is  in  general  the  same.  As 
I  differ  from  that  basis,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  to  the 
cause  I  have  in  hand — failing  to  the  inner  consciousness  of 
duty^if  I  were  to  shrink,  whatever  the  consequences,  from 
openly  avowing  the  opinions  I  have  formed  and  the  grounds 
on  which  I  have  formed  them  ;  if  I  were  to  shrink,  in  the  face 
of  solutions  which  to  me  are  incoherent  and  immoral,  and 
generally  the  more  immoral  in  proportion  as  they  are  less 
incoherent,  from  putting  forward  the  solution  which  Positive 
Philosophy  can  offer  as  at  once  coherent  and  moral.  That 
philosophy  avows  its  claim  to  universal  applicability ;  I  may 
not  admit  that  such  claim  is  ill-founded,  I  may  not  silently 
see  it  abdicate. 

In  the  case  of  India,  just  as  in  that  of  Gibraltar,  it  were 
dreaming  to  suppose  that,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  a 
policy  such  as  mine  could  meet  with  immediate  assent.  But 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases.  Gibraltar  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  an  object  of  contention.  Whereas  in  India  the 
question  is  raised.  It  is  possible,  nay  even  highly  probable, 
that  the  struggle  with  some  mutinous  regiments,  which  has 
already  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  revolt,  may  pass  from  a 
revolt  to  that  stage  in  which  the  question  for  our  Government 
and  nation  shall  be :  Shall  we  set  to  work  to  re-conquer 
India  ?  When  such  a  question  is,  if  not  formally  stated,  at 
least  instinctively  felt  to  be  the  question,  then  is  my  time ; 
then  considerations  of  apparently  no  weight  now,  may  assume 
weight;  then,  brought  face  to  face  with  so  formidable  a 
juncture,  pregnant  with  such  great  issues  to  itself  and  its 
subjects,  the  English  nation  may  ask,  Are  there  no  means  of 
avoiding  this  evident  evil  ?  Are  we  so  certainly  in  our  right 
that  we  can  justify  to  ourselves  the  great  sacrifices  we  and 
our  posterity  must  make  ?  Is  India  a  lawful  object  for  our 
arms  ?  Is  its  re-conquest  a  duty  ?  Is  there  any  obligation 
on  us,  for  presumed  advantages  to  it  or  to  ourselves,  to  inflict 
on  it  and  on  ourselves  the  horrors  of  a  deliberate  war.^ 

I  am  not  called  on  to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of  the  contest 
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in  India,  though,  as  a  man,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  painful  interest 
in  them.  I  look  on  the  whole  with  strong  reprobation.  So 
mild  a  term  as  regret  would  not  express  nvy  judgment  on  our 
bearing  in  India  previous  to  the  revolt.  That  bearing  has 
been  singularly  concentrated  by  an  Indian  statesman  in  the 
bold  expression,  *  We  have  stalked  as  conquerors.*  I  see  no- 
reason  to  doubt  the  justice  of  this  concentration.  As  little 
reason  do  I  see  to  doubt  that  the  horrors  of  the  outbreak,  as- 
distinct  from  the  outbreak  itself,  are  attributable  to  the  long 
sense  of  humiliation  consequent  on  that  stalking  as  con-^ 
querors. 

'  Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow; 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow. 
Or  worse.' 

I  reprobate  these  horrors  as  much  as  any  one,  whilst  I  feel 
that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  them,  most  easy  to  parallel  them. 
Not  less  strongly  would  I  reprobate  the  retaliation,  the  spirit 
of  vengeance,  which  has  seized  our  civilians  and  soldiers  :  not 
less,  but  more  strongly,  as  in  more  glaring  contrast  to  our 
position  and  professions.  To  me  the  war  in  India  has  every 
repulsive  feature,  none  of  the  palliations  that  ordinarily  attend 
on  war.     I  recall  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet : 

*  Bella  geri  placutt  nuUos  habitura  triumphos.' 

Again,  as  an  Englishman,  I  cannot  but  take  interest  in 
the  manifestations  of  English  feeling.  It  is  clear  that  a  large, 
though  comparatively  quiet  body  of  sentiment  throughout 
the  nation  condemns  the  blind  ferocity  with  which  the  first 
blow  was  received.  Yet  I  am  but  anticipating  the  judgment 
of  after-times,  when  I  say  that  the  English  Government  has 
merited  the  gravest  disapprobation.  Either  it  sympathized 
with,  or  it  tolerated  as  useful,  or  it  had  not  the  courage  to 
resist,  the  spirit  of  bloodthirstiness.  It  has  degraded  England 
by  such  conduct.  And  yet  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  no  line 
of  absolute  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation.  The  condemnation  which  rests  on  the 
former,  must  be  shared  by  the  latter  as  a  whole  ;  for  only  by 
virtue  of  an  absence  of  right  moral  feeling,  or  the  courage  to 
express  it,  could  the  sentiments  we  have  heard  been  allowed 
free  scope  for  so  long  a  time. 
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With  regard  to  the  cry  for  justice  on  the  perpetrators  of 
outrages,  it  is  a  l^itimate  one ;  and  it  may  perhaps  receive 
a  fair  satisfaction,  though  it  will  hardly  do  so,  if  the  plan  of 
giving  no  quarter  is  adopted,  and  the  Sepoy  falls  in  fair  fight, 
life  for  life.  Such  a  policy  defeats  itself  But  granting  that 
with  all  due  solemnity  just  retribution  be  exacted,  and  not 
military  vengeance,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  Let  it  be  even- 
handed.  Let  justice  be  done  on  the  Sepoy,  but  let  it  be  done 
also  on  the  European,  whether  civil  or  military,  who  shall 
have  committed  excesses.  In  both  cases  it  should  be  not 
unmixed  with  mercy.  But  if  the  feeling  of  the  governing 
classes,  indorsed  by  our  Commander-in-chief,  is  too  strong 
for  this,  then  in  both  cases  alike  it  must  be  stetn.  If  for  the 
Sepoys  there  is  no  mercy,  there  should  be  none  for  the  Eu- 
ropean offender.  Not  alone  the  white  woman,  or  the  child  of 
English  parents,  but  Hindoo  women  and  children,  should  be 
fearfully  avenged.  Not  British  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  the 
innocent  sufferer  of  whatever  nation  or  whatever  rank — such 
is  the  real  statement  for  any  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
moral  obligations,  when  not  blinded  by  an  overweening 
sentiment  of  outraged  pride — outraged  in  its  feeling  of  na- 
tional superiority,  or  the  still  intenser  feeling  of  superiority  of 
race. 

As  to  the  expression  of  our  own  feelings  at  home,  I  am 
aware  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  At  the  outset, 
men  were  so  shocked  that  they  let  themselves  be  hurried 
farther  than  their  deliberate  judgment  would  sanction,  and 
the  recoil  has  come.  Besides,  the  question  once  forcibly 
brought  home  to  us,  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  weakness 
of  our  cause  has  been  aroused  from  its  dormant  state.  This 
consciousness  betrays  itself  in  the  seeking  for,  and  the  pro- 
duction of,  higher  reasons  than  those  which  have  been  in 
vogue  for  retaining  our  hold  on  India.  Looking  at  our  past 
history,  I  own  that  much  even  of  the  better  language  now 
adopted  revolts  me.  We  occupied  India  under  the  impulse 
of  cemmercial  and  political  motives  ;  we  have  governed  it  as 
a  valuable  appendage,  commercially  and  politically.  This  is 
the  broad  truth.  When  our  Empire  is  tottering  to  its  fall, 
then  to  step  forward  with  moral  or  Christian  motives  for 
holding  it,  which  have  never  influenced  our  previous  policy, 
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is  a  very  questionable  course.  Still  I  am  aware  that,  In  the 
consciousness  of  many,  the  language  they  hold  is  genuine, 
and  others  who  have  not  used  it  hitherto,  nor  are  likely  to  use 
it  henceforth,  will  f6r  the  present  adopt  it.  As  used  by  its 
truest  advocates,  I  accept  it  as  a  valuable  indication,  whilst  I 
feel  with  sorrow  that  I  have  no  hope  of  their  support.  My 
conclusion,  I  well  believe  it,  some  of  them  might  adopt.  If 
intellectually  convinced,  they  would  have  no  moral  repugnance 
to  it  But  the  premises  on  which  it  rests  will  keep  them  from 
me.  I  can  only,  therefore,  treat  their  language  as  a  valuable 
indication  that  they,  as  I,  allow  moral  considerations  to  pre- 
cede political ;  that  not  for  the  pride,  not  for  the  honour,  not 
for  the  power  of  England  would  they  force  India  into  sub- 
jection, but  in  the  interest  of  India — her  highest  interest,  and 
as  the  duty  of  England.  When  the  interest  of  the  weaker,  as 
viewed  by  the  stronger,  so  entirely  coincides  with  the  power 
and  pride  of  the  stronger ;  when  the  duty  of  the  stronger  so 
entirely  coincides  with  his  own  views  of  his  interest ;  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  it  would  be  clearly  right  to  call  in  some 
third  judgment,  not  for  the  stronger  to  act  at  once  as  judge 
and  party.  As  between  nations,  I  believe  the  same  rule 
holds  good,  and  that  no  other  conduct  can  clear  us  in  the 
matter. 

This  leads  me  by  a  natural  transition  to  my  main  object. 
I  proceed  to  state  the  policy  which  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
England  to  adopt  towards  India.  It  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
,  It  is,  that  we  withdraw  from  our  occupation  of  India  without 
any  unnecessary  delay,  within  the  shortest  period  compatible 
with  due  arrangements  for  the  security  of  European  life  and 
property,  and  with  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable 
.  in  the  interest  of  Indian  independence  and  good  government 

This  is  the  shortest  statement  of  the  result  which  I  think 
desirable.  I  put  it  thus  nakedly  forward,  that  it  may  be  clear 
and  intelligible  to  all.  The  great  object  is  our  withdrawal, 
the  cessation  of  our  dominion.  The  means  of  effecting  that 
object  are  not  within  my  province.  The  means  of  securing 
to  the  Empire  we  abandon,  all  advantages  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  secure,  these  are  matters  for  mature  considera- 
tion, and  on  them  I  would  say  a  few  words. 

It  seems  to  mc,  that  in  such  a  case  we  should  not  act 
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alone.  Though  we  have  neglected  it,  our  best  claim  to  our 
position  in  India  has  always  been,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  civilization  of  the  West,  and  as  invested  with  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  a  Protectorate.  Let  us  fall  back  on  this 
in  the  hour  of  our  withdrawal.  Let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
claim,  secure,  as  we  may  easily  do,  a  guarantee  on  the  part 
of  all  the  great  European  Powers  that  the  empire  we  retire 
from  shall  not  be  considered  open  to  the  ambition  of  any  of 
them,  and  that  no  extra-European  Power  shall  have  a  right 
which  we  renounce  ourselves. 

Then,  in  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  Western  Europe 
and  India,  including  in  Western  Europe  all  European  popula- 
tions, whether  American  or  Australian,  it  would  be  well,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  to  associate  with  ourselves  some 
other  nations.  Three  seem  marked  out — the  three  which, 
beside  ourselves,  have  East  Indian  settlements.  They  are 
France,  Portugal,  Denmark.  To  these  I  would  add  Sardinia, 
as  a  representative  of  the  fifth  great  nationality,  the  Italian. 
And  as  in  India  we  have  to  deal  with  Islamism  and  Brahmin- 
ism,  I  would  appeal  to  the  natural  head  of  Islamism,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  for  his  co-operation  in  this  great  work ; 
whilst  in  India  itself  I  would  have  some  eminent  Brahmin 
selected  as  the  fitting  complement  to  the  mixed  commission 
thus  formed. 

Such  a  commission  of  seven  would,  in  principle,  not  be 
different  from  that  named  to  investigate  the  question  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  It  would  have  to  act  in  concert 
with  any  Government  established,  or  to  be  established,  in 
India.  It  would  have  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  the  inter- 
course of  the  Western  World  with  India  could  be  carried  on. 
It  might  fairly  constitute  the  germ  of  a  European  protectorate, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  might,  on  the  strength  of  a  policy  of 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  England,  speak  in  persuasive 
language  to  the  various  Indian  Governments  on  their  own 
internal  affairs.  So  might  immediate  interests  be  fairly  dealt 
with,  and  a  just  satisfaction  be  given  to  whatever  there  is  of 
truth  in  the  feeling,  that  the  cause  of  England  is  the  common 
cause  of  civilization,  and  that  to  sympathize  with  her  im- 
mediate overthrow,  were  in  fact  to  sympathize  with  a.  retro- 
grade movement  towards  disorder  and  barbarism. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  formed  of  any  such  plan, 
the  objects  of  any  legitimate  policy  are  not  affected  by  such 
judgment.  They  are  threefold  : — The  withdrawal  of  English 
occupation ;  the  securing  the  independence  of  India ;  the 
retaining  a  wholesome  commercial  and  moral  connection 
between  the  West  and  the  East.  If  I  dwell  not  on  the  more 
distant  object  of  a  Protectorate  on  the  part  of  Western  Europe, 
it  is  because  under  present  circumstances  such  protectorate 
might  awaken  national  susceptibilities  in  India. 

Such  a  proposal  will  perhaps  appear  startling  ;  yet  it  is  the 
natural  policy  to  adopt.  So  much  is  the  presumption  in  its 
favour,  that  I  might  content  myself  with  its  statement,  and 
throw  on  my  opponents  the  burden  of  disproving  its  reason- 
ableness, or  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is  England's  duty 
to  exert  herself  to  retain  India.  But  I  am  met  at  the  outset 
by  an  argument,  or  rather  a  statement,  which  takes  somewhat 
different  shapes,  but  which  remains  in  principle  the  same. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  tells  us  boldly,  *  that  God  has  entrusted 
India  to  us  to  hold  it  for  Him,  and  we  have  no  right  to  give  it 
up.*  I  answer :  The  evidence  of  such  commission  can  only 
be  read  in  the  facts  of  history, 'and  they  are  not  in  its  favour. 
On  the  contrary,  were  I  to  place  myself  for  a  moment  at  the 
theological  point  of  view — that  at  which  my  opponent  stands, 
— I  should  be  tempted,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  origin  of 
our  acquisitions  and  the  series  of  subsequent  additions,  to 
suggest  a  commission  from  a  totally  different  power,  and  the 
words  rise  before  me — *  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me.' 

Less  familiar  with  the  designs  of  Heaven  than  the  Bishop, 
with  less,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  imposing  confidence,  and 
perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  less  politic, 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  wholly  keep  himself  from  mooting  the 
question  of  our  mode  of  acquisition.  But  he  determines  con- 
veniently that  such  is  not  now  the  question  for  us.  'The 
question  is,  not  whether  we  were  justified  in  the  acquisition  or 
not ;  the  question  is  not  whether  our  hands  were  clean  or  not 
in  those  acquisitions ;  the  question  is,  what  obligations  have 
we  contracted  towards  the  nearly  200  millions  of  people  under 
our  rule  in  India,  and  towards  the  God  who  cares  for  that 
people  as  much  as  for  us }    Perhaps  rashly  and  presumptuously 
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we  have  placed  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  trustees,  standingv 
between  Almighty  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  200  millions  of  ' 
his  creatures  on  the  other  hand :  it  is  our  absolute  duty  to 
dischai^e  the  trust  we  so  undertook,*  &c. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place  :  The  language  is  somewhat 
late.     This  trusteeship  has  not  hitherto  been  recognized — that 
is  confessed.     Secondly,  let  us  distinguish  a  little :  of  course 
if  we  hold  India,  we  are  under  solemn  obligations  to  govern  it 
well;  indeed,    under  such  obligations  (and  the  government 
required  of  us  is  such,  that,  were  they  rightly  understood,  I 
much  doubt  whether  our  Government  or  nation  would  in  the 
least  covet  a  possesssion  which  involved  such  complicated  and 
serious  responsibilities)  we  should  not  be  casting  about  for 
reasons  to  retain  India,  but  for  such  as  might  justify  us  in  our 
own  sight  in  abandoning  it     Nor,  in  abandoning  it,  do  I  fail 
to  recognize  one  solemn  obligation  which  rests  on  us.     In. 
rashness  and  self-confidence  we  occupied  it ;  but  the  spirit  we 
should   bring   to  its  relinquishment  is  that  of  the  calmest 
judgment,  of  the  most  absolute  self-denial.   The  one  permanent 
consideration  should  be — what  is  the  interest  of  India.     Let 
us  act  as  men,  not  as  angry  children.     Let  the  sense  of  wrong 
done  be  powerful  to  prevent  more  wrong.     Like  an  unskilful 
physician,  we  interfered  with  the  course  of  nature,  and  sus- 
^pended   its    healing   action.      The  confession   of  this  error 
constitutes  a  demand  for  the  highest  exertion  of  skill  in  meeting 
its  consequences.     If  the  recognition  of  such  obligation  be 
deemed  visionary,  at  any  rate  it  is  not  I  who  despair  of  my 
countrymen.     I  freely  censure  the  conduct  of  its  Government 
and   the  acquiescence  of  its  people ;  but  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  unjustly  under-estimate  that  people.     I  believe  that 
an  appeal  to  its  highest  moral  feeling  may  yet  be  listened  to, 
if  heard.     The  nation  that  produced  Milton  and  Cromwell,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  has  within  its  grasp  whatever  is 
noble,  or  great,  or  self-devoted  in  action.     Would  that,  with 
Milton,  I   might  see  her  *  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep  !  *     Would  that  across  the  last  two  painful  centuries 
we  could  catch  some  echoes  of  Milton's  mighty  voice,  strong  to 
express  his  own  noble  feelings,  strong  to  give  utterance  to 
those  of  his  nation !  Would  that  on  us  might  rest  a  portion  of 
that  spirit  which,  in  the  poet,  worked  itself  into  all  forms  of 
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beauty, — in  the^  great  statesman  and  ruler,  into  all  noblest 
actions ! 

To  return.  To  Statesman  and  Bishop  alike,  I  answer,  that 
the  language  is,  after  all,  but  solemn  trifling  ;  such  a  commis- 
sion, such  trusteeship,  are  valid  only  with  those  who  accept 
them ;  they  offer  no  ground  for  argument ;  they  remove  the 
question  out  of  the  simple  domain  of  human  morality  and 
human  policy  into  an  arbitrary  region  where  it  becomes  wholly 
insoluble.  The  moralist  and  statesman  alike  require  a  more 
common  ground,  a  more  available  line  of  argument.  They 
cannot  follow  the  one  proposed.  Who  is,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
judge  whether  this  trusteeship  has  the  sanction  of  God  }  It 
has  no  presumption,  I  repeat,  in  its  favour ;  and  its  palpable 
coincidence  with  our  wishes,  feelings,  and  supposed  interests, 
should  make  us  feel  the  full  indelicacy  of  ourselves  putting  it 
forward.  I  do  not  enter  more  on  the  subject,  as  I  wish'  to 
avoid,  when  possible,  everything  that  may  irritate. 

I  repeat  it,  the  policy  I  advocate  is  the  natural  policy,  with 
such  presumptions  in  its  favour  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  dis- 
proof on  my  opponents.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Open  any 
map  of  the  world,  and  see  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
countries :  it  constitutes  a  strong  presumption  against  their 
union.  Then  estimate  their  relative  population,  their  differ- 
ences of  climate,  language,  religion,*  manners  and  customs, 
and  have  you  not  so  many  additional  presumptions  }  Ask 
yourself  under  what  conditions  a  conquest  is  either  justifiable 
or  admissible  ;  and  then  ask  yourself  whether,  in  the  case  of 
India,  any  one  of  those  conditions  is  realized.  Treat  the 
question  either  on  moral  or  political  grounds,  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  answer.  Simply  assume,  by  a  slight  effort  of  abstrac- 
tion, that  you  are  standing  at  the  point  when  the  English 
commercial  intercourse  with  India  is  to  pass  into  a  political 
one — one  of  conquest  and  of  occupation.  It  is  no  difficult 
task  to  put  ourselves  so  far  back  in  time.     Then  what  would 


*  I  borrow  from  the  Spectator  of 
Saturday,  November  7,  a  journal  un- 
friendly to  my  cause,  the  following 
passage : — *  With  these  essential  differ- 
ences in  feelings,  views,  and  even  in  the 
use  of  language,  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  two  races  to  come  to  a  clear  mutual 
understanding  I       We     can     scarcely 


measure  the  amount  of  moral  culpability 
in  our  adversaries;  for  with  their  train- 
ing, religion  approves  their  treachery 
and  destructive  fanaticism,  and  justifies 
the  criminality  of  their  most  barbarous 
conduct.  To  them  the  brutal  slaughter 
of  women  and  children  is  justifietl  by 
some  religious  sanction. ' 
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be  your  judgment  as  to  the  duty  of  England  ?     Was  there  a 
moral  obligation  resting  upon  her  to  seize  that  great  Empire  ? 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  enterprise  at  the  outset  are 
well  known,  and  need  not  now  be  too  severely  judged.  They 
were,  rivalry  with  France  and  the  desire  of  aggrandisement. 
The  real  interests  of  the  vast  populations  thus  made  the  stake 
of  the  game  between  two  Western  Powers,  were  never  for  a 
moment  considered;  nor  have  they  been  so  since  that  game  was 
decided  in  favour  of  England,  and  our  conquest  consummated. 
The  substantial  truth  of  these  statements  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
disputed. 

There  was  no  danger,  real  or  pretended,  to  Western  or 
Eastern  civilization  from  India.  No  historical  record  speaks 
of  that  great  territory  as  sending  forth  armies  of  invaders  for 
the  conquest  of  neighbouring  States.  All  history  testifies  to 
the  contrary, — India  has  been,  like  Italy  of  later  days,  the 
prey,  not  the  spoiler. 

Again,  it  was  no  case  of  a  vast  extent  of  land  insufficiently 
occupied,  with  its  wealth  misunderstood,  its  advantages  lost 
to  the  race.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  rests  the  occupa- 
tion by  more  civilized  nations  of  such  countries  as  America 
and  Australia, 

In  fact,  we  may  task  imagination  to  the  utmost,  and  not 
find  any  ground  on  which,  before  the  event,  the  seizure  of 
India  by  a  European  Power  could  be  justified.  The  break-up 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  had,  it  is  true,  disorganized  all  its  inter- 
nal relations,  and  given  occasion  to  great  and  dejJorable 
confusion.  But  that  would  not,  now  at  least,  be  accepted  as 
adequate  justification.  All  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
have  passed  througji  such  a  stage,  and  all  would  equally  repel 
the  thought  of  any  violent  interference  to  check  the  action  of 
natural  remedies.  Such  a  state  of  things  explains  the  success 
of  our  enterprise,  but  does  not  justify  it.  Bad  government 
and  constant  internal  war  are  no  grounds  for  interference. 
Naples  has  a  government  proverbially  bad.  Mexico  is  in 
constant  disturbance.  In  neither  do  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
interfere. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  all  principles  of  international  law 
are  against  our  occupation ;  or  must  we  slightly  vary  the 
question  drawn  from   Heeren  by  our  conduct  in  Ceylon } — 
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must  we  ask,  Is  there  in  the  East  Indies  a  different  inter- 
national law  from  what  exists  in  England  ?  If  openly  it  is 
avowed  that  there  is  such  a  difference,  that  what  holds  good 
of  independent  States  in  Europe  is  not  binding  in  the  East ; 
then  what  are  the  limits  of  this  difference,  and  on  what 
rational  basis  does  it  rest  ?  Is  it  on  the  evident  assumption  of 
superiority  of  race  in  the  European,  or  is  it  on  the  plea  of  the 
comparative  barbarism  of  the  Hindoo  population  ?  On  this 
subject  listen  for  a  few  moments  to  Burke.  *  This  multitude 
of  men  does  not  consist  of  an  abject  and  barbarous  populace, 
much  less  of  gangs  of  savages,  like  the  Guaranies  and  Chiqui- 
tos,  who  wander  on  the  waste  borders  of  the  river  of  Amazons 
or  the  Plate  ;  but  a  people  for  ages  civilized  and  cultivated  ; 
cultivated  by  all  the  arts  of  polished  life,  whilst  we  were  yet 
in  the  woods.  There,  have  been  (and  still  the  skeletons 
remain)  princes  once  of  great  dignity,  authority,  and  opulence. 
There,  are  to  be  found  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  nations.  There,  is 
to  be  found  an  ancient  and  venerable  priesthood,  the  depository 
of  their  laws,  learning,  and  history,  the  guides  of  the  people 
whilst  living,  and  their  consolation  in  death  ;  a  nobility  of 
great  antiquity  and  renown  ;  a  multitude  of  cities  not  exceeded 
in  population  and  trade  by  those  of  the  first  class  in  Europe  ; 
merchants  and  bankers,  individual  houses  of  whom  have  once 
vied  in  capital  with  the  Bank  of  England  ;  whose  credit  had 
often  supported  a  tottering  State,  and  preserved  their  Govern- 
ments in  the  midst  of  war  and  desolation  ;  millions  of  ingenious 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  ;  millions  of  the  most  diligent, 
and  not  the  least  intelligent  tillers  of  the  earth.  There  are  to 
be  found  almost  all  the  religions  professed  by  men,  the 
Brahminical,  the  Mussulman,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Christian.' — Burke,  Speech  on  the  East  India  Bill,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1 8. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  that  govern  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  the  result  of  experience  and  reason,  are  as 
valid  in  the  East  as  in  the  West ;  if  the  only  difference  is  one 
of  mere  form,  rendered  necessary  by  the  different  manners  of 
the  East,  then  I  confidently  assert  that  no  English  statesman 
can  give  an  adequate  justification  for  our  forcible  retention  of 
our  hold  in  India. 

True,  it  may  be  said,  but  the  thing  is  done.     We  are  not 
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here  to  justify  what  has  been  done,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
We  cannot  be  always  opening  up  such  questions.  I  xnay 
admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  language.  But  then  it 
must  be  shown  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  ratified  by 
time.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  conquest  is  in  some  sense  a 
genuine  one, — that  the  conquered  have  amalgamated  with  the 
conquerors,'  or  that  they  are  evidently  in  the  way  of  amalga- 
mating ;  or  it  must  be  shown  that  the  sense  of  a  common 
interest  has  overcome  the  sense  of  national  humiliation,  or  is 
gradually  overcoming  it ; — so  far  may  I  go, — that  there  is  a 
probability,  in  short,  of  a  genuine  union  being  at  last  effected. 
This  is  to  concede  much,  to  place  my  opponents  in  as  favour- 
able a  position  as  possible.  But  even  so,  I  am  in  no  danger.  A 
few  months  ago,  and  this  last  position  was  apparently  a  tenable 
one.  It  was  then  possible,  not  more  than  possible,  even  to  a 
comparatively  superficial  inquirer,  to  suppose  that  the  English 
power  in  India  was  gaining  strength.  But  recent  events  have 
made  it  impossible.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  impossible, 
alike  to  those  who  object  to  our  dominion  and  to  those  who, 
with  almost  fanatical  vehemence,  cling  to  its  retention.  A  des- 
potic Government,  resting  on  the  sword,  such,  if  the  Indian 
population  succumb  in  the  present  struggle,  is  their  only  per- 
spective for  long  generations  to  come  ;  and  a  despotic  Govern- 
ment resting  on  the  sword,  should  jar  on  the  ear  of  Englishmen, 
I  asked  my  readers  to  abstract  themselves  from  the  actual 
condition  of  things  for  a  moment,  and  to  place  themselves  at 
the  point  of  time  when  the  English  had  as  yet  no  hold  on 
India  as  conquerors.  But  for  all  purposes  of  argument  we 
may,  I  believe,  fairly  drop  this  abstraction,  and  consider  our- 
selves now,  as  much  as  a  century  ago,  face  to  face  with  the 


'  I  should  not  notice  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's speech,  but  for  some  valuable 
materials  it  contains.  It  has  its  interest, 
as  the  manifesto  of  one  of  the  lay  leaders 
of  an  important  religious  party.  I  can 
only  express  my  sorrow  that  such  a 
speech  should  be  thought  peculiarly 
English.  My  present  object  is,  to 
borrow  what  the  speaker  calls  *  these 
emphatic  and  valuable  words  ;*  they 
will  be  seen  to  illustrate  the  position  in 
the  text.  •  Of  all  the  evils  produced  by 
this  state  of  things  in  India,  there  is  not 
one  so  great,  not  one  so  difficult  to  over- 


come, as  the  feeling  of  intense  and 
dreadful  execration  that  has  arisen  on 
the  part  of  the  Europeans  towards  every 
man  of  a  coloured  skin.  .  It  will  be  next 
to  impossible  for  many  years  to  come, 
that  we,  in  the  government  of  India, 
shall  be  able  to  do  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  I  maintain,'  he 
says,  '  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  elevate  their  position  by  placing 
them  in  any  situation  of  trust,  so  great 
is  the  feeling  of  detestation  towards  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Europeans.* 
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question,  Ought  we  to  conquer  India  ?  For  the  century  has 
passed,  and  we  have  made  no  way.  Indeed,  a  century  ago, 
whilst  smarting  from  the  evils  consequent  on  the  break-up  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  whilst  English  or  French  rule  was  yet 
untried,  the  intervention  of  some  European  Power  might  hold 
out  no  unwelcome  prospect.  But  stained  as  our  conquest 
was,  and  clearly  seen,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  incompatible  with 
any  independence  in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  native 
races  may  fairly  reject  what  they  then  welcomed,  and  prefer 
the  chances  of  settled  government  to  the  certainty  of  an  alien 
despotism. 

I  may,  then,  call  on  those  who  advocate  the  continuance  of 
our  Indian  power,  to  produce  a  principle  which,  if  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  again,  would  justify  the  occupation  of  India. 
Equally  with  justice  may  I,  on  the  strength  of  passing  events, 
call  on  them  to  produce  a  principle  of  international  law  which 
warrants  our  persisting  in  that  occupation.  The  principle 
produced  must  be  one  which,  in  the  case  of  any  State  of 
European  origin,  either  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World, 
would  justify  our  adopting  the  same  conduct  as  we  adopt 
towards  the  East  Indies.  If  they  refuse  to  meet  me  with  such 
a  principle,  on  what  ground  do  they  rest  such  refusal  ? 

We  enforce  on  Persia  the  observance  of  treaties,  as  we 
should  enforce  it  on  any  equal  European  State.  We  require 
China  to  acknowledge  even  the  punctilios,  as  well  as  the 
principles,  of  European  international  law.  The  great  Penin- 
sula which  stands  geographically  between  China  and  Persia, 
is  equally  one  of  the  community  of  nations,  and  has  an  equal 
claim  on  us  that  we  should,  in  respect  to  it,  obey  our  own 
principles. 

Very  shortly,  then,  to  resume  what  I  have  said.  I  conceive 
we  did  wrong  in  seizing  India.  No  subsequent  experience 
warrants  our  considering  that  wrong  as  condoned.  There 
remains  but  one  alternative, — restitution,  reparation  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  of  the  wrong  done.  This  is  the  sum  of 
my  argument.  The  first  part  of  it  I  really  believe  granted  by 
the  majority  of  reasoners  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  latter  part 
which,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  utterances  on  the  question,  is 
no  less  generally  denied. 

The  reasons  for  this  denial  I  will  take  one  by  one,  and 
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answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  If  we  put  aside  the 
ultimate  one  of  superior  power,  the  immoral  statement  that 
we  will  keep  what  we  have  won  till  a  greater  power  can  take  it 
from  us,  as  admitting  of  no  appeal,  amenable  to  no  argument, 
there  are  four  reasons  which  are  producible,  on  which,  with  . 
more  or  less  of  colour,  we  may  rest  our  retention  of  India. 
They  are : — 

(i.)  The  Commercial. 

(2.)  The  Political. 

(3.)  The  Ground  of  Civilization. 

(4.)  That  of  Religion. 
As  a  matter  of  mere  argument,  I  have  but  little  difficulty 
with  the  two  first  Not  that  I  therefore  ignore  or  undervalue 
their  practical  influence  ;  but  when  aground  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  higher  and  more  conscientious  reasoners  among  one's 
opponents,  its  abandonment  constitutes  a  sufficient  plea  for 
not  pressing  it.  It  is  allowed,  then,  by  the  class  of  reasoners 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  self-interest  of  England 
would  not  justify  her  in  keeping  India  in  subjection,  whether 
that  self-interest  be  viewed  politically  or  commercially. 

Our  commercial  intercourse  with  India  existed  before^  X 
will  continue  to  exist  after,  ouLi*  empire.  Trevious  to  our 
conquest,  it  can  have  excited  no  very  unfavourable  feeling 
against  us,  or  our  first  steps  would  have  been  met  with  more 
suspicion.  When  we  have  ceased  to  hold  India  by  conquest, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  probability,  however  the  separation 
may  be  effected,  that  her  people  will  wish  to  shut  themselves 
up  and  exclude  the  commerce  either  of  ourselves  or  any  other 
Western  nation.  For,  either  they  expel  us,  or  we  retire.  If 
they  expel  us,  they  will  have  little  reason  to  fear  any  other 
nation's  playing  again  the  game  we  have  played  there.  If 
we  retire  of  our  own  will,  the  conviction  must  force  itself  upon 
them,  that  what  we  have  renounced  no  other  nation  will  be 
bold  enough  morally  to  attempt.  Setting  aside  all  guaran- 
tees by  treaty,  the  act  would  have  an  irresistible  power  to 
exclude  any  such  design.  And  if  the  commerce  of  England 
is  admitted,  it  may  be  as  profitable,  or  even  more  so,  with  a 
nation  that  is  independent  or  actually  hostile  in  feeling,  as 
with  one  that  is  dependent.  The  United  States  of  America 
are  a  case  in  point. 
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For  the  political  reason  ;  by  which  I  mean  the  position, 
that  India  is  essential  to  our  power,  still  more  essential  to 
what  we  call  our  prestige,  the  false  front  of  our  power — that 
in  the  interest  of  our  imperial  rank  amongst  the  nations,  we 
may  not  recede  on  any  point ;  on  this,  too,  I  need  not  argue 
at  length.  For  it,  too,  is  allowed  to  be  insufficient  Yet,  in 
regard  to  it,  I  may  say,  that  India  is,  when  all  has  been  said, 
a  source  of  political  weakness,  not  of  strength.  Conceive  the 
present  outbreak  to  have  come  on  us  when  engaged  in  the 
Russian  war.  The  pressure  would  have  been  beyond  our 
strength.  Or,  without  any  such  supposition,  in  quite  ordinary 
times,  it  is  clear,  that  with  our  military  force  engaged  as  it  is 
at  present,  England  weighs  not  more,  but  less  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  No!  the  cry  for  colonies  or  dependencies  is 
at  any  rate  a  delusion,  so  far  as  it  is  thought  that  they 
increase  our  strength.  They  are  incumbrances  on  our  finances, 
and  a  drain  on  our  military  power.  We  are  great,  not 
by  virtue  of  them,  but  in  spite  of  them ;  they  are  burden- 
some outworks,  from  which  we  should  retire  for  concentra- 
tion. We  were  great  when  no  dream  of  Indian  acquisitions 
had  occupied  any  adventurer.  We  shall  be  great  again,  when 
the  energies  of  the  nation  shall  have  a  great  government  to 
give  them  a  wholesome  direction,  a  noble  expression. 

The  third  reason  alleged  for  our  retention  of  India  is,  the 
interests  of  Civilization.  It  is  urged  that,  released  from  our 
hold,  she  would  fall  into  disorder  and  barbarism.  I  frankly 
own  that  such  a  plea  has  no  weight  with  me.  I  am  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  literature  and  religious  antiquities  of 
India ;  but  something  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  and  from 
that  reading,  and  from  the  principles  on  which  I  base  all 
historical  judgments,  I  can  sympathize  fully  with  such 
language  as  that  quoted  from  Burke.  I  have  gained  a 
respect  for  that  ancient  polytheistic  organization,  compared 
with  which  our  own  social  order  is  but  a  child  in  point  of 
duration.  I  am  convinced  that  it  were  unwise  prematurely 
to  hasten  the  decay  of  that  long-established  society  (for  it 
is  in  decay) ;  that  it  were  unwise  to  press  on  it  the  premature 
adoption  of  the  progressive,  yet  still  anarchical  civilization  of 
the  West.  Let  us  wait  with  patience.  When  the  fabric  of 
our  own  society  shall  have  assumed  something  like  harmonious 
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proportions,  it  will  be  ample  time  to  propose  it  as  a  model  to 
others.  Doubt  it  not,  a  just  organization  of  the  Western 
World  would  tell  rapidly  enough  on  the  older,  and  yet 
younger,  civilizations  of  Asia. 

Should  then  the  retirement  of  England  from  India  have 
the  effect  of  checking  for  a  time  the  influx  of  European  ideas 
and  European  mechanical  improvements,  should  railroads 
and  the  electric  telegraph  be  suspended,  I  should  acquiesce 
in  such  result  The  extant  means  of  communication,  we  have 
found  to  our  cost,  are  rapid  and  secret  enough,  and  the  de- 
composition of  their  whole  mental  framework  which  all 
mechanical  changes  have  a  tendency  to  produce  in  nations  at 
a  lower  stage  of  religious  ideas  than  our  own,  seems  most 
undesirable  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.*  Whatever 
organization  exists  should  be  allowed  to  exist  as  long  as  it 
has  the  power  to  do  so.  The  energies  of  the  statesman  and 
political  philosopher  have  ample  scope  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  absurd,  or  worse,  in  the  part  we  play  in 
India  in  this  matter.  No  Government  is  more  tenacious  than 
our  own  of  the  actual  order,  none  piques  itself  more  on  its 
attachment  to  precedent.  None  is  more  proud  of  the  '  slow 
broadening  down  of  freedom.'  Yet  this  same  Government 
acts  as  a  most  active  revolutionary  agent  when  brought  into 
contact  with  such  societies  as  the  Indian.  The  contrast  of 
conservative  policy  in  England  with  the  subversive  action 
advocated  by  the  same  men  in  India,  suggests  the  idea  of 
self-interest  as  in  both  cases  the  determining  motive. 

On  this  question  of  civilization  we  should  be  careful  to 
keep  clear  of  illusions.  Strong  in  the  sense  of  their  supe- 
riority in  religious  light  and  higher  civilization,  the  Spaniards 
of  the  sixteenth  century  broke  in  on  the  Empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  At  the  point  of  the  sword  they  enforced  their 
Christianity  and  social  order,  and  gratified  their  more  real 
motives,  the  lust  of  power  and  of  gold.  The  calm  reason  of 
our  own  day  is  unanimous  in  its  judgment  on  this  point.     It 

*  I  again  borrow  from  Lord  Shaftes-  people  themselves  give  no  such  reply, 

bur/s  speech.     Mr.  Kennedy,  mission-  What  I  have  heard  asserted  by  scores  of 

ary  at  Benares,  writes  in  these  remarkable  individuals  is,  that  our  whole  system, 

words  : — *•  What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  missions,     schools,    railways,     electric 

this   frenzy  against    us?      Surely   our  telegraphs,    &c.,    is  taking  away  and 

Government   has  most  grievously  op-  destroying    their    religion;   they     can 

pressed  them?     All  lean  say  is,   the  stand  it  no  longer.' 
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condemns,  too,  not  merely  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  invaders,  but  their  crusading  spirit,  their  reckless 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  state  of  things  they  found,  their 
destruction  of  such  instructive  forms  of  civilization.  Perhaps 
even  it  looks  with  contempt  on  the  substitute  they  offered. 
Is  it  certain  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  distant  future,  say  three 
centuries  from  the  present  time,  our  enforcement  of  our  civi- 
lization on  India,  supposing  us  successful,  would  not  be  as 
unanimously  condemned } 

There  remains  the  fourth  point,  the  question  of  Religion. 
Whatever  there  is  of  really  respectable  in  the  general  wish  of 
the  upper  classes,  centres  itself  here.  But  whilst  I  can  respect 
much  that  is  said,  I  cannot  agree  with  it 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  fact  that  this  consideration  of 
Christianizing  India  has  never  hitherto  had  a  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  our  policy,  nor  a  perceptible  hold  on  English  ideas. 
Missionary  societies  create  a  certain  demand,  and  men  more 
or  less  qualified  meet  that  demand.  But  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  those  interested  in  Missionary  Societies,  whether 
the  result  is  not  quite  disproportioned  to  the  eflfort  made  and 
the  machinery  set  in  motion.  I  am  sure  it  used  to  be  so 
when  I  took  an  interest  in  such  matters.  Throughout  the 
nation  there  is  no  original  impulse  calling  out  its  energies  in 
this  direction.  Nor  is  there  much  reason  to  believe  that  future 
experience  on  this  point  will  belie  the  past.  A  great  temporary 
effort  may  be  made,  but  it  will  be  temporary,  for  it  will  rest 
on  no  deep  popular  conviction ;  and  the  final  result  will  be 
that  when  the  calm  hour  of  reflection  and  judgment  shall 
come,  those  to  whom  the  task  of  governing  India  shall  be 
entrusted,  will  shrink,  as  they  have  ever  shrunk,  from  coming 
into  collision  with  the  religious  systems  of  the  natives,  whether 
Mahometan  or  Hindoo. 

Nor  will  I  do  more  than  state  the  facts  of  past  experience 
as  to  the  result  hitherto  obtained  by  missionary  labour.  For 
a  considerable  period,  whether  as  traders  or  as  governors,  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Eastern  populations.  The  ideas  which  are  embodied  in 
Christianity  have  been  presented  to  those  populations  in 
various  shapes,  as  a  mode  of  life,  a  system  of  worship,  and  a 
religious  doctrine,  by  various  agents,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
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Have  they,  in  any  shape,  or  through  whatever  agency,  made 
much  progress  ?  I  believe  I  am  but  stating  the  conviction  of 
most  competent  observers,  when  I  say  that  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  by  the  people  of  India,  is,  on  grounds  of  experi- 
ence, not  to  be  expected  within  any  appreciable  time, 

I  might  in  this  matter  of  religion  take  up  another  position, 
a  negative  one.  On  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  our  own 
country,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  I  might,  with 
Coleridge,  say  that  we  ought  to  look  coldly  on  all  Missionary 
enterprise,  for  the  mere  extension  of  Christianity  is  of  small 
value,  when  its  interior  action  is  so  weak,  its  central  part  so 
hollow.  I  might  point  to  the  state  of  religious  belief  and 
feeling  at  home,  and  ask,  without  fear  of  a  convincing  answer, 
Can  it  be  anything  but  self-delusion  in  a  nation  to  think  itself 
competent  as  a  nation — I  am  not  speaking  of  individual  zeal, 
of  the  possible  case  of  one  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul, 
— but  competent  as  a  nation  and  a  Government  to  carry 
religion  and  morality  to  others,  when  neither  one  nor  the 
other  is  sound  }  The  mere  fact  that  we  tolerate  the  existing 
Press,  is  to  my  mind  a  sufficient  answer  to  my  question. 

We  have  two  religious  systems  to  deal  with  in  India,  the 
Mahometan  and  the  Brahminical.  Both  are  yet  powerful, — 
on  neither  can  we  make  any  impression.  If  in  his  contest 
with  Brahminism  the  Missionary  puts  forward  the  philosophical 
side  of  Christianity,  the  subtle  mind  of  the  Brahmin  delights 
in  the  combat,  and  meets  him  with  a  counter-philosophy. 
There  is  matter  for  endless  dispute,  but  there  is  no  result  If 
more  wisely  advised,  the  Missionary  rests  on  the  simple  state- 
ments of  Christianity,  on  the  facts  of  its  history  and  its  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  men ;  he  spares  himself  personally 
the  annoyance  of  defeat  in  argument,  or  the  pain  of  seeing 
his  arguments  make  no  impression,  but  for  his  cause  the  effect 
is  the  same.  For  the  religious  system  of  India  leaves  its 
worshippers  no  sense  of  want,  that  primary  condition  of  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  religion.  The  contest  is  not  such  as  it 
was  with  the  polytheistic  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  profoundly  undermined  by  the  philosophic  culture  of 
the  educated,  by  the  moral  dissatisfaction  of  the  multitude. 
In  India  such  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case ;  and  when  you 
add  to  the  absence  of  this  the  force  of  traditional  associations 
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and  long  organization,  the  power  of  which  was  tested  in  the  case 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  and  not  broken  but  by  four 
centuries  and  a  barbarian  conquest,  you  have  then  the  measure 
of  the  Missionary's  difficulties  in  dealing  with  Brahminism ; 
you  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  task. 

For  the  second  great  religious  system  with  which  we  are 
in  contact,  little  need  be  said.  The  verdict  of  history  is 
definitive  and  unimpeachable.  On  Mahometanism  Christi- 
anity has  made  no  impression,  has  tacitly  renounced  the 
attempt  to  make  any.  The  rival  Monotheisms  met  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  is  not  doubtful. 
Greek  Christianity  succumbed.  Latin  Christianity  waged 
successfully  a  defensive  war.  More  than  this  it  was  unable 
to  accomplish.  Each  of  the  rivals  claims  for  itself  an  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  religious  belief  of  mankind.  Both 
alike  are  rejected.  They  rest  side  by  side,  convincing  monu- 
ments of  the  exaggeration  of  their  respective  claims. 

In  fact,  whether  the  object  be  the  spread  pf  civilization  or 
religion,  there  are  but  three  methods  available  for  securing 
that  object  You  may  spread  them  by  driving  out  or  exter- 
minating those  who  hold  to  the  forms  you  wish  to  supersede : 
this  method  is  evidently  inapplicable  in  the  case  before  us. 
0/  you  may  spread  them  by  the  gradual  process  of  assimi- 
lation and  incorporation,  as  the  consequence  of  conquest. 
This  was  the  method  adopted  by  Rome,  and  under  the  actual 
conditions  of  social  existence,  in  the  western  half  of  her 
dominions  it  was  successful.  It  was  not  so  even  with  Rome 
in  her  eastern  dominions,  or  at  best  very  partially  so.  It  is 
dreaming  to  think  of  it  in  India.  Or  there  is  the  third  method, 
that  of  simple  persuasion.  But  the  success  of  this  last  is 
hardly  possible,  unless  it  is  tried  pure.  If  there  is  attempted 
a  combination  of  it  with  the  second,  such  combination  is  an 
almost  certain  element  of  failure,  so  many  and  such  powerful 
feelings  are  then  enlisted  against  you.  Yet  this  last  is  the 
only  course  open  to  us,  in  the  event  of  our  holding  the 
country. 

But  when  all  such  considerations  had  had  their  due  weight, 
I  could  not  rest  in  them.  I  feel  there  is  something  more  to  be 
said,  a  something  which  I  might  well  wish  to  leave  unsaid. 
But  at  all  risks  I  feel  bound  to  make  my  position  quite  clear. 
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to  leave  no  opening  for  any  misunderstanding.  Not  merely 
then  do  I  differ  from  the  language  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  reject  the  solemn  obligation  which  is  said  to  rest 
on  us,  as  a  Church  and  people,  the  solemn  obligation  to 
preach  Christianity ;  this  many  would  reject  from  political 
motives,  or  convinced  of  its  inutility.  I  see  the  force  of  these 
political  considerations,  and  I  feel  convinced  also  of  the 
inutility.  But  I  hold  further,  that  it  would  be,  not  a  gain,  but 
a  loss  to  the  Hindoo  nation,  were  it  persuaded  to  accept 
Christianity.  Throughout  Christendom,  faith  in  the  Christian 
system  is,  as  a  fact,  extremely  weak, — I  had  nearly  said,  dead. 
I  say,  faith  in  it  as  a  system.  Much  individual  belief  exists 
yet,  much  acceptance  of  it  as  a  system  of  worship ;  but  as  a 
system  influencing  the  feeling,  the  thought,  and  the  action  of 
large  masses,  and  combining  them  on  the  ground  of  such 
influence,  it  is  gone.  Once,  Catholicism  gathered  the  nations 
under  it,  and  united  them  one  with  another.  From  its  own 
weakness  it  ceased  to  do  so.  No  external  causes  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  its  decline  and  fall.  No  other  form  of  Chris- 
tianity has  arisen  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  Catholicism. 
And  whatever  the  form  it  may  assume,  I  am  bound  to  own 
that  I  hold  it  incompetent  ever  again  to  act  as  the  centre  of 
all  life,  individual  or  social,  incompetent  ever  again  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  Church.  I  would  not  depreciate, — on  the 
contrary,  I  would  draw  out  into  the  fullest  light,  its  great 
benefits  on  the  past ;  but  I  look  on  it  as  an  idea  of  the  past. 
It  is  yet  tenacious  of  life.  It  will  continue  to  live  and  influ- 
ence individuals  largely,  till  the  new  doctrine  which  shall  re* 
place  it  shall  be  worked  out  and  accepted. 

Believing  no  longer  in  Christianity,  not  accepting  it  either 
as  a  guide  for  personal  life,  or  as  a  regulator  of  social  or 
international  conduct,  I  of  course  deprecate  most  earnestly  any 
attempt  to  force  it  on  other  nations,  or  to  spread  it  even  by 
persuasion,  whenever  and  in  however  decaying  a  form  there  yet 
lives  a  religious  organization.  I  deprecate  it  in  such  cases  as 
calculated  to  do  harm,  not  good ;  to  be  an  element  of  dis- 
turbance, not  of  order  ;  of  retrogression,  not  of  prepress.  Let 
us  leave  the  Brahminical  system  to  its  natural  course.  So 
may  the  people  which  yet  finds  shelter  in  it,  clinging  to  its 
rites  and  worship,  even  though  it  may  not  rest  on  its  doctrinal 
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system,  be  spared  the  unnecessary  phase  of  religious  belief 
which  Christianity  represents.  So  may  we  hope  that,  with- 
out passing  through  the  agitation  which  has  accompanied 
the  religious  development  of  the  Western  world,  the  in- 
habitants of  India  may  accept  gladly  the  new  religion  which 
shall  offer  itself  to  them,  a  religion  unsullied  by  any  associations 
such  as  those  which  are  connected  with  Christianity  in  their 
minds,  associations  of  contempt  for  their  previous  state, 
associations  with  a  foreign  and  insulting  domination. 

I  have  taken,  then,  one  by  one,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
advocates  of  our  Indian  Empire  may  be  supposed  to  rest  their 
claims.  Each,  singly,  is  insufficient,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  in  combination  they  will  repair  the  defect 
of  their  individual  weakness.  There  is  yet  one  position  which 
I  have  left  unexamined.  Our  original  title  is  allowed  to  be  bad. 
Our  subsequent  government  is  not  defended  as  a  whole.  Our 
ultimate  tenure  is  considered  uncertain  at  the  best.  But  it  is 
ui^ed  that  if  we  abandon  the  country  now,  India  would  relapse 
into  the  state  in  which  we  found  it,  and  would  suffer  infinitely 
more  than  it  would  by  remaining  under  our  power.  I  cannot 
think  this  a  sufficient  pl^a.  First  of  all,  is  it  to  justify  our  per- 
manent or  our  temporary  hold  ?  If,  as  I  suppose,  the  last, 
then  what  is  the  limit  to  be  fixed  }  At  what  probable  date 
shall  we  be  able,  if  they  accept  this  view,  to  leave  it  ?  We 
absorb  its  government  into  ourselves ;  we  shall  do  so  still  more, 
if  we  succeed  in  quelling  the  present  revolt.  More  distant 
than  ever  will  be  the  day  of  our  leaving,  if  it  is  left  to  us  to 
judge  of  the  proper  moment  We  cannot  constitute  ourselves 
judges  in  such  a  case  ;  we  cannot  take  into  account,  in  our 
action,  such  future  contingencies.  The  plain  moral  conclu- 
sion overrides  all  others,  and  the  consequences  predicted  are 
not  so  distinctly  shown  to  be  necessary  as  even  to  make  us 
hesitate.  In  the  contact  of  a  century  with  Europeans,  India 
has  learnt  much.  In  retiring  we  might  aid  her  to  meet  her 
more  immediate  difficulties.  We  might  soften  the  necessary 
evils  of  any  such  transition  state.  But  we  cannot  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle  that  we  may  step  in  anywhere  we*  like,  to 
remedy  misgovernment  There  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
we  tolerate  it 

After  all  argument,  the  real  obstacles  to  our  abandoning 
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India  He  in  the  undefined  impression  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  its  possession,  and  in  the  feeling  of  national  pride 
which  will  not  submit  to  failure.  What !  after  a  century,  to 
give  way,  and  confess  that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong  ;  that 
it  was  a  conquest  we  should  never  have  made,  for  it  was  made 
under  conditions  fatal  to  its  duration  ?  What  a  strange  dis- 
crepancy there  is  in  our  national  judgment!  We  sit  down 
quietly  under,  nay  there  is  visible  in  many  quarters  a  satis- 
faction, in  our  Irish  failure,  though  the  truth  is,  it  is  infinitely 
more  disgraceful  to  us  than  that  in  India.  1,500,000  of  the 
Irish  nation  are  said  to  have  died  by  famine,  and  that  famine 
directly,  and  by  no  obscure  chain  of  reasoning,  traceable  to  a 
neglectful  government.  Large  numbers  of  the  survivors  leave 
their  country ;  in  the  popular  writings  of  the  day  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  Irish  Exodus.  But  Ireland  is  now  tranquil  and 
prosperous,  and  the  remedies  are  forgotten  in  the  result. 

I  am  ambitious  for  my  country,  but  not  with  the  common 
ambition.  Her  policy  hitherto  has  placed  her  in  the  first 
rank  in  the  conflict  of  interests.  She  has  been  led  far  in  a 
course  of  aggression,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  success,  of 
oppression.  I  would  have  her  in  the  first  rank  in  a  new 
and  nobler  policy  of  repentance,  restitution,  and  disinterested 
moderation.  We  are  told,  it  is  a  glory  to  have  conquered 
India.  But  looking  back  on  that  conquest  even  now,  it 
sheds  but  an  ambiguous  lustre  on  our  arms  and  on  our  coun- 
sels. What  will  be  the  case  when,  as  is  sooner  or  later  certain, 
it  shall  be  torn  from  us,  and  our  possession  of  India  shall  be 
an  episode  in  our  history  }  I  put  aside  the  gloomy  celebrity 
of  such  men  as  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  take  the  better 
instances  of  our  successful  generals  :  lasting  glory  will  not  be 
their  meed  ;  for  the  cause  is  much,  nay  all  for  the  soldier,  and 
the  English  soldier  in  India  is  the  instrument  of  a  nation's 
servitude.*     Noble  deeds  may  be  done  in  that  service,  but 


'  Our  position  relative  to  India  re- 
minds me  of  the  judgment  of  Napier  on 
that  of  the  French  in  Spain.  *  With  a 
strange  accent  he  called  from  the  midst  of 
foreign  lands  upon  a  fierce  and  haughty 
race  to  accept  a  constitution  which  they 
did  not  understand  ;  his  hope  of  success 
resting  on  the  strength  of  his  brother's 
arms,  his  claim  upon  the  consent  of  an 
imbecile  monarch  and  the  weakness  of  a 


few  pusillanimous  nobles,  in  contempt 
of  the  rights  of  millions  now  arming  to 
oppose  him.  This  was  the  unhallowed 
part  of  the  enterprise,  this  it  was  that 
rendered  his  offered  constitution  odious, 
covered  it  with  a  leprous  skin,  and  drove 
the  noble-minded  far  from  the  pollution 
of  its  touch.  — Napier's  Pen,  War.  vol. 
i.  p.  10.  We  could  s}'mpathize  with 
the  Spanish  rising  against  Napoleon. 
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the  service  itself  stands  condemned.  And  for  our  Indian 
statesmen,  there  have  been  men  of  eminent  ability  and  virtue 
among  them,  greater  than  their  contemporaries  at  home, 
greater  in  themselves,  and  greater  by  virtue  of  the  greater 
stimulus  of  their  position.  Yet  theirs  has  been  a  depressing 
mission.  In  proportion  to  their  greatness  was  their  clear  sight 
of  the  hollowness  of  our  power,  a  conviction  that  no  efforts 
could  make  it  otherwise  ;  that  they  were  there  to  palliate,  not 
with  the  happier  task  of  conceiving,  or  guiding  the  application 
of,  measures  which  should  permanently  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects.  That  they  kept  themselves  clear 
from  illusion,  and  worked  on  at  their  appointed  work,  is  matter 
of  high  honour  for  them.  But  with  the  honour  pity  is  mingled. 
Neither  for  statesman  nor  for  general  does  India  offer  a  legiti- 
mate field. 

And  for  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  servants — to 
return  to  England — the  only  real  glory  she  can  hope  to  gain 
by  India  is  by  its  voluntary  restitution  to  its  inhabitants.  That 
glory  she  may  yet  gain.  I  write  with  the  feeling  that  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  it  is  probably  passing  away,  and  that 
she  is  destined  to  be  expelled,  or,  worse  evil,  to  attempt  to 
reconquer  India ;  or,  worst  of  all,  to  succeed  in  that  attempt. 

Thus  far  I  have  argued  in  support  of  a  line  of  policy  alien 
in  conception  and  results  to  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the 
upper  classes  of  England.  I  am  aware  that  I  stand  in  com- 
parative isolation.  But  I  believe  (it  were  wrong  to  doubt  it) 
that  there  are  large  numbers  in  England  who,  if  my  opinions 
could  reach  them,  would  sympathize  with  them  in  spirit  at 
least,  if  they  could  not  wholly  accept  them.  I  believe  that  these 
opinions  are  such  as  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  men  in  the  other  European  nations  ;  that  they  are 
in  keeping  with  the  general  moral  sentiments  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  and  with  the  conclusions  of  the  master 
spirits  of  political  philosophy.  But  as  I  hope  for  no  imme- 
diate acceptance,  in  my  own  country  or  time,  of  such  political 
doctrines  as  I  have  expressed,  so  in  the  future  I  am  confident 
of  their  prevalence.  And  even  in  my  own  country  I  turn,  in 
the  remaining  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  to  two  classes  in  whom 
I  place  some  hopes.  I  appeal  to  the  women  of  England,  and 
to  her  working  men.     If  both  fail  entirely  or  in  great  measure, 
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still  my  confidence  will  not  be  shaken.  In  this  confidence  I 
have  been  bold,  as  the  avowed  servant  of  Humanity,  to  raise 
my  voice  against  any  longer  continuance  of  the  enforced  un- 
natural union  of  India  and  England  ;  I  have  been  bold  to 
come  forward  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  great  constituents  of  the 
race,  hitherto  unjustly  borne  down,  and  now  struggling  to  free 
itself,  as  the  champion  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  reason  and 
justice,  against  error  and  interest  and  passion. 
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PART    II.    (l.) 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  feeling,  prevalent  amongst  women  as 
well  as  men,  that  women  should  abstain  from  politics.  In  one 
sense  such  feeling  is  just.  If  by  politics  are  meant  the  details 
of  government,  the  strife  of  parties,  the  more  or  less  ignoble 
questions  of  personal  ambition,  from  such,  women  cannot  too 
completely  hold  aloof.  But  there  is  a  sense  of  the  word 
politics  which  does  not  require  their  abstention.  There  are 
large  political  questions  on  which  they  are  perfectly  competent 
to  form  a  judgment,  and  on  which  their  judgment  would  be 
most  valuable.  In  proportion  as  politics  assume  their  right 
place  and  become  more  and  more  subordinate  to  morals,  in 
proportion  as  moral  considerations  prevail  over  purely  politi- 
cal ones,  the  value  of  women's  interference  will  rise,  the 
desirableness,  nay  necessity  of  it,  be  more  allowed.  It  is  for 
them  to  estimate  rightly  the  extent  of  their  influence,  and  the 
best  way  of  bringing  it  to  bear  on  those  with  whom  they  are 
in  contact.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  mother,  wife,  sister, 
or  daughter,  woman  has  large  opportunities  of  exercising  a 
moderating  power  over  the  colder  and  more  selfish  conclusions 
of  the  son,  the  husband,  the  brother,  or  the  father.  Such 
moderating  power  it  is  high  time  she  should  worthily  assume. 
Therefore  to  the  women  of  England  I  say :  This  question 
of  India  is  one  on  which  you  should  make  your  voice  heard. 
Brush  aside  the  sophisms  of  interest  or  passion,  and  appeal  to 
the  nobler  feelings.  You  listened  >yith  horror  to  the  tale  of 
outrage.  You  would  acquiesce,'  though  with  closed  eyes,  in 
the  infliction  of  just  punishment.  In  the  cry  for  vengeance 
you  could  not  join :  you  should  loudly  condemn  it.  You 
should   turn  with  aversion  from   those   who   appeal   to   the 
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feeling  of  revenge,  and  condemn  the  efforts  made  to  urge  on 
England  the  commission  of  outrages  upon  humanity  as  a 
reparation  for  those  already  committed. 

And  for  India  generally  ;  not  entering  into  the  question 
of  advantages,  you  can  appreciate  the  claims  of  justice.  The 
statistical,  political,  commercial  bearings  of  the  case,  give  up 
without  a  struggle.  Bring  the  question  into  the  court  of 
moral  feeling,  and  keep  it  there.  Listen  not  to  those  who 
would  deny  your  competence  within  such  limita  Moral 
questions  are  yours  even  more  than  ours,  by  virtue  of  your 
superior  moral  organization.  Ask,  and  be  satisfied  with  no 
evasive  answer :  What  is  the  English  title  to  India }  Is  it 
one  of  force,  or  does  it  rest  on  any  ground  of  right  ?  Is  there 
any  duty  binding  on  us  to  hold  India  ?  Is  it  with  the  consent 
of  its  people  that  we  persist  in  trying  to  rule  it,  or  solely  by 
virtue  of  a  favourable  judgment  on  our  claim  pronounced  by 
none  but  ourselves?  More  sensible  than  we  are  of  moral 
wrong,  less  willing  to  allow  that  material  advantages  can  com- 
pensate for  such  wrong,  you  can  estimate  more  justly  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  Indian  population  to  the  rule  of  the  stranger, 
even  though  beneficial  in  some  respects.  More  sympathetic 
than  we  are,  all  the  domestic  life  of  the  Hindoo  would  meet 
with  a  keener  appreciation  from  you.  Even  the  blinder  re- 
ligious instincts  of  another  faith  would  excite  in  you  naturally 
no  cold  sneer.  You  could  be  touched  with  the  beauty  of  the 
idea,  veiled  though  it  is  under  a  repulsive  outward  form. 
Even  in  the  Suttee  you  could  recognize  the  true  instinct,  per- 
verted in  its  mode  of  expression,  which  would  make  the  mar- 
riage union  triumph  over  death. 

If  the  interest  of  civilization  be  pleaded,  you  can  estimate 
at  its  true  value  our  material,  mechanical  civilization,  with  its 
neglect  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  elements.  And  so  estimating 
it,  you  can  see  why  I  wish  not  for  its  spread.  You  can  estimate 
also,  by  reflecting  on  your  keen  associations  with  all  that  is 
familiar,  the  duty  of  dealing  gently  with  the  associations  of 
others.  No  rude  importation  of  Western  ideas  will  meet  with 
favour  from  you. 

If  the  interest  of  Christianity  be  pleaded,  I  ask  you  not  to 
abandon  your  convictions,  I  ask  you  not  to  adopt  mine,  but  I 
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ask  you  to  wake  up  within  you  the  pure  ideal  of  the  faith  you 
cherish,  and  by  which  you  live.  Draw  it  out  into  even  fuller 
life  and  vigour  ;  and  side  by  side  with  it^  in  its  full  power  as 
you  see  it,  place  the  English  dominion  in  India,  its  origin,  its 
history,  its  consequences  as  seen  in  the  past  and  present,  its 
probable  consequences  in  the  future.  Then  ask  yourselves.  Is 
it  in  the  interest  of  that  faith  to  present  it  to  India  connected 
with  such  associations }  Would  it  not  be  better  that  it  should 
offer  itself,  as  it  offered  itself  of  old,  unsupported  by  any 
worldly  power,  unsullied  by  any  possible  union  with  worldly 
interests  ?  I  should  have  no  fear  of  your  answer. 

Lastly,  if.  by  any  chance  the  Christianity  which  is  made 
the  plea  of  dominion,  has  lost  or  is  losing  its  hold  on  you, 
then  acquiesce  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  religious  faith. 
Recognize  its  necessity,  and  listen  to  the  claims  of  a  system 
which  offers  satisfaction  to  all  woman's  best  feelings  ;  which, 
without  undue  exaggeration,  estimates  more  highly  than  any 
other  her  position  and  influence  ;  which,  turning  from  all  the 
evils  produced  by  the  long  process  of  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
order,  recalls  our  thoughts  to  the  graceful  and  pure  ideal  of 
our  chivalrous  ancestors ;  which  shall  gratify  your  love  of 
beauty  by  the  prominent  cultivation  of  art ;  which  shall 
afford  ample  satisfaction  to  your  intellect  by  an  education  the 
same  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  with  that  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect of  the  philosopher ;  which  shall  satisfy  all  your  moral 
feelings  of  justice  and  social  order ;  which  shall  cultivate  and 
develope  in  you  your  religious  sentiments,  and  afford  them  a 
more  ample  means  of  expression  than  the  goigeous  ritual  of 
Catholicism. 
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PART    II.    (2.) 

My  second  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  Working  Men  of  Eng- 
land. Their  direct  political  competence  is  not  generally 
denied,  though  the  limits  within  which  it  should  be  exercised 
are  a  difficult  question.  Without  presuming  to  assign  accu- 
rately such  limits,  I  conceive  that  in  a  rightly  constituted 
political  order,  whilst  abstaining  from  any  share  in  the  details 
of  Government,  its  general  principles,  its  spirit  and  tendencies 
would  be  peculiarly  matter  for  their  judgment.  If  so,  all 
questions  such  as  this  present  one  of  India,  the  settlement  of 
which  either  way  involves  a  modification  of  the  whole  political 
action  of  England,  are  within  their  province,  and  in  them  their 
influence  should  be  felt.  None  are  more  interested  than 
they  in  such  settlement ;  none  are  more  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
political  condition  and  interests  either  of  India  or  of  England  ; 
none,  I  venture  to  say  it,  more  qualified  to  judge  it  in  its 
moral  bearings.  They  are  the  only  class  of  my  countrymen 
to  which  I  can  turn  with  any  immediate  hope.  .  Whether  that 
hope  be  answered  or  not,  they  constitute  my  natural  support. 
He  who  advocates,  though  in  no  revolutionary  spirit,  a  recon- 
struction of  society,  naturally  looks  to  those  who  most  feel  the 
necessity  of  such  reconstruction,  and  are  least  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  older  form.  And  when  the  transition 
is  over,  when  the  new  society  has  taken  shape,  still  it  is 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  great  working  class,  or  pro- 
letariate, that  there  must  ever  exist  the  keenest  political  sym- 
pathy, the  most  ready  contact,  in  order  to  control  the 
working  of  the  social  machiner}'.  Such  are  the  considerations 
on  which  my  second  appeal  is  based. 

To  the  working  classes  I  would  say,  the  question  is  two- 
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fold.     It  is  an  Indian  one,  but  it  is  also  an  English  one.     The 
interests  of  both  countries  are  at  stake.     You  may  take  them 
apart  for  convenience,  but  you  cannot  really  separate  them. 
Let  us  take  India  first,  and  then  England.     You  ask,  and  you 
get  no  answer.  What  right  have  we  to  India — what  business 
have  we  there  ?    As  merchants  we  have  business ;  as  mission- 
aries'even,  if  our  impulse  lead  us  that  way ;  but  as  conquerors 
or  governors,   none.     You   are  not   blinded   by  that  which 
blinds  so  many — personal  connections  in  India.     You  have  no 
Indian  interests  to  warp  your  judgment.   You  derive  no  advan- 
tages from  its  possession  ;  you  can  therefore  bring  fairly  to 
the  question  the  simple  moral  judgment  of  man.     Will  such 
judgment  sanction  our  holding  India  by  force }    The  argu- 
ments used  you  will  value  aright     You  will  not  be  deceived 
by  the  assertions  that  the  mass  of  the  Hindoo  nation  wishes 
us  to  continue   its   ruler.*     Such  assertion  will   have  light 
thrown  on  it  by  similar  ones,  made  at  home  about  your  own 
state  of  feelings.     You  well  know  that  submission  is  different 
from  acceptance  ;  that  men  may  endure  known  and  great  evils 
to  avoid  greater,  but  that  such  endurance  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  blfnd  to  the  evil.     You  know  that  your  own  state  of 
feeling  is  misinterpreted  or  entirely  neglected  by  those  who 
administer  your  Government ;  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be 
successful  in  interpreting  that  of  the  distant  and  alien  popula- 
tions of  India }    You  ask  for  justice  yourselves.     You  give 
strong  marks  of  sympathy  with  those  who,  in  other  countries, 
in   Italy  or   Hungary,   ask   for   independence    and    justice. 
Extend   your   sympathy   yet  further ;  sympathize  with   the 
Hindoo  in  his  struggle  for  the  same  objects.     You,  as  men, 
may  call  for  justice  on  the  criminal   amongst  the  revolted 


*  Once  again,  to  make  what  use  I 
can  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  asks, 
'Have  70U  found  in  any  instance  a 
national,  or  even  the  symptom  of  a 
national,  rising  ?  Has  not '  the  whole 
country,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been 
perfectly  tranquil  and  quiescent  ?  Have 
not  the  greater  part  of  the  villagers 
assisted  the  royal  troops,  and  attempted 
to  discomfit  the  mutineers  ?  Whenever 
an  exception  occurred,  it  may  be  traced 
o  the  brigands,  and  those  wild,  lawless 
hordes  that  will  always  be  found  on  the 


Continent  of  India,  wandering  from  one 
village  to  another.  The  villagers  them- 
selves in  no  instance  have  risen  against 
the  British  power;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  known  that  their  security  consisted 
in  the  vigour  and  permanence  of  her 
Majesty's  dominion.' 

If  this  is  true,  then  what  means  the 
proposal  of  the  Times,  which  I  get  in  the 
same  paper,  the  Spectator  of  Saturday, 
November  7,  *  that  the  rebel  districts^  at 
least,  pay  for  their  own  pacification '  ? 
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soldiery,  but  you  would  not  involve  guilty  and  innocent  in  one 
indiscriminate  sacrifice  to  the  pride  and  vengeance  of  England. 
In  calling  for  justice,  then,  you  should  call  also  for  mercy. 
None  better  than  you  can  judge  that  much  provocation  may 
have  been  given.  Such  provocation  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  crimes,  but  it  may  be  pleaded  in  palliation  of  that 
state  of  feeling  which,  in  the  more  violent,  turned  to  outrage. 
You  can  judge  of  the  bearing  of  the  English  in  India  by  the 
bearing  of  the  same  classes  at  home,  by  the  bearing  of  your 
aristocracy,  whether  commercial  or  landed,  by  the  bearing  of 
your  middle  classes.  The  hard  indifference  of  the  latter,  the 
haughty  neglect  of  the  former,  the  reckless  way  in  which  both 
satisfy  all  their  personal  tastes  and  feelings,  and  take  no  care 
of  yours,  the  strange  display  of  almost  fabulous  wealth  and 
luxury,  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  suf- 
fering, all  these  you  can  appreciate  at  home.  You  watch 
them  with  mingled  feelings,  for  those  who  so  act  are  your 
countrymen,  and  have  some  points  in  common  with  yourself, 
some  points  of  friendly  contact,  some  common  feelings.  Take 
away  all  that  softens  the  relation  ;  let  the  conduct  be  the 
same,  and  let  the  men  be  conquerors  of  another  colour, 
another  language,  and  another  religion,  and  let  them  add  the 
contempt  such  difference  too  naturally  inspires:  you  may 
then  have  the  measure  of  the  feelings  of  the  subject  Hindoo 
or  Mahometan  towards  his  European  masters.  You  may 
understand  their  vengeful  spirit ;  you  may  not  palliate  their 
mode  of  vengeance. 

If  you  can  so  judge  the  actual  outbreak,  you  will  not  find 
it  hard  to  judge  the  lai^er  general  question.  You  know  what 
oppression  means ;  you  know  still  more  how  the  sense  of 
neglect  and  injustice  rankles,  even  when  there  is  no  active 
oppression.  You  cannot  find  it  difficult  to  sympathize  with 
the  Hindoo.  Taxes  press  heavily  on  you  when  paid  in  sup- 
port of  your  own  national  Government.  They  press  still  more 
if  you  think  the  money  so  raised  misapplied  or  wasted.  What 
would  it  be  if  they  went  to  pay  the  dividends  of  a  company  of 
your  conquerors  }  In  the  eleventh  century  England  was  con- 
quered by  the  Normans.  It  took  long  centuries,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  intermixture  of  the  conqueror  with  the  conquered, 
partially  to  efface  the  evils  of  that  conquest ;  and  in  that  case 
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there  was  no  difference  of  race,  of  colour,  of  religion.  What 
would  it  have  been  had  there  been  no  intermixture  possible  ; 
had  the  Norman  conquest  been  a  permanent  occupation  by  the 
conquerors,  without  any  gradual  fusion  of  them  with  the  con- 
quered ?  On  all  grounds,  then,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
I  fearlessly  appeal  to  you  for  a  verdict,  given  by  the  light  of 
your  common  English  experience,  and  by  the  light  of  your 
common  human  feeling  ;  and,  as  you  would  rise,  to  a  man,  to 
plrevent  your  country  from  being  the  victim  of  foreign  op- 
pression, so  I  call  on  you  to  raise  your  voice  no  less  unani- 
mously in  protest  against  her  being  the  oppressor. 

And  if  from  India  you  turn  to  England,  and  ask  how  this 
Indian  question  bears  on  your  welfare  as  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen,  I  answer — You  know  that  on  you  will  rest  the 
burden  and  the  heat,  not  for  you  will  be  the  reward,  of  the 
labour  of  the  day.  You  are  told  of  a  real  increase  in  the 
comforts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  You  know  what 
such  language  at  bottom  is  worth.  You  know  that  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  England  have  increased,  and  that,  as  the 
necessary  instrument  of  that  increase,  your  numbers,  your 
work,  your  skill,  have  increased  also.  Rut  you  know  that  at 
the  same  time  there  have  increased  your  political  alienation, 
your  moral  discomfort,  your  feeling  that  you  have  no  part  in 
the  existing  social  order,  and,  taken  on  the  large  scale,  your 
physical  suffering.  You  are  sensible,  and  you  only  as  a  class, 
•  of  the  urgent  need  of  some  better  social  organization  ;  and 
you  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  policy  of  your  governors 
is  at  present  not  to  hasten  such  organization,  but  to  adjourn 
all  such  questions  by  directing  the  national  energies  abroad. 

Consider  their  past  policy  and  present  action.  See  their 
remarkable  agreement  in  this  present  emergency.  See  how 
they  are  all,  with  more  than  usual  activity,  preaching  to  you 
on  this  Indian  question.  Be  sure  that  their  instinct  fails  them 
not.  India  is  the  keystone  of  the  existing  system  of  Govern- 
ment Trust  their  instinct,  and  meet  them  on  this  point. 
You  feel  that  they  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  great 
questions  at  home,  more  especially  with  the  greatest  of  all, 
how  you  may  be  admitted  into  the  social  order  so  that  you 
shall  feel  that  it  satisfies  your  legitimate  demands,  and,  as 
doing  so,  justifies  your  support.  Place  a  resolute  veto  on  those 
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incapable  governors  taking  more  upon  their  hands.  Their 
cry  is,  more  power,  more  dominion,  more  commerce,  more 
action  abroad.  Yours  should  be,  a  better  exercise  of  the 
power  they  have ;  a  dominion  narrower  in  extent  but  better 
wielded ;  not  more  commerce,  but  a  commerce  with  some 
tincture  of  morality  ;  not  increase  of  action  abroad,  but  in- 
creased attention  to  home  questions.  I  would  use  no  revolu- 
tionary language  ;  I  was  once  revolutionary,  but  I  am  so  no 
longer.  I  advocate  order  as  the  necessary  condition  of  pro- 
gress. My  whole  notions  are  alien  to  disorder.  But  in  the 
interests  of  that  order  which  they  profess  to  value  as  much  as 
I  do,  but  which  their  conduct  is  placing  in  such  jeopardy,  I 
must  speak  freely  of  your  governing  classes.  If  my  language 
is  untrue,  they  need  not  fear  it  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 
they  need  not  take  it  as  revolutionary,  but  as  warning. 
Demoralized  as  I  consider  them  to  be  by  a  false  policy,  and 
perverted  by  a  long  misuse  of  power,  it  is  for  you,  with  as  little 
prejudice  as  possible  to  order,  to  endeavour  to  recall  them  to 
a  better  spirit.  You  can  exert  a  powerful  moral  influence.  It 
is  time  that  you  should  do  so..  It  is  time  that  you  should 
make  clear  to  them  the  difference  of  your  judgment  from 
theirs.  You  should  enforce  on  them  a  total  change  of  their 
policy,  a  concentration  on  home  questions  of  the  energies  now 
wasted  abroad,  wasted  on  disputes  with  China  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable kind,  or  on  Indian  misgovemment  The  timely 
expression  of  your  opinion,  the  timely  exertion  of  your  influ- 
ence, might  avert  contingencies  which  otherwise  threaten  us, 
might  secure  sufficient  internal  progress  to  guarantee  us  all 
against  that  which  would  be  a  common  evil  to  us  all,  to  you 
no  less  than  to  them,  a  violent  interruption  of  the  actual 
order. 

Over  and  above  these  general  political  considerations,  there 
are  others  of  importance.  Your  governors  contemplate  hold- 
ing India  mainly  by  European  troops.  You  are  told  that 
70,000  will  be  enough.  I  believe  the  estimate  is  below  the 
mark.  But  grant  it  true.  How  is  even  that  number  to  be 
raised  ?  They  are  aware  of  their  difficulties.  They  are 
aware  that  it  is  not  easy  to  raise  it.  They  are  gradually 
trying  to  familiarize  you  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
military  nation.     Nothing  can  give  so  mean  an  idea  of  their 
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capacity.  Your  strong  common  sense  will  reject  the  folly. 
Your  instinct  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  European 
populations.  It  is  against  war,  and  the  instinct  is  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  the  result  of  experience.  You  know  that 
peace  is  the  basis  of  all  rational  hope  of  bettering  your 
social  position.  A  Government  which  seeks  to  foster  a 
military  tendency,  is  a  degrading  anomaly. 

But  grant,  as  I  said,  the  estimate  to  be  a  true  one.  What 
motive  have  you  to  furnish  that  number,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
baneful  influences  of  an  Eastern  climate,  to  the  chances  of  con- 
stant insurrection,  and  in  such  a  cause  }  Why  should  English 
soldiers  be,  like  the  German  in  Italy,  the  proscribed  and  hated 
ministers  of  a  foreign  domination  }  No  higher  pay  or  increased 
comforts  are  of  any  weight  in  the  case.  If  they  weigh  in  the 
balance  with  the  soldier,  it  is  because  he  is  demoralized.  And 
you  cannot  wish  this  to  be  the  case  for  those  you  furnish  from 
your  ranks«  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  your  union,  which 
has  been  powerful  for  other  objects,  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  point  by  a  quiet  disapprobation  of  all  who  enlist.  You, 
and  you  only,  can  stop  recruitment. 

And  who  is  to  pay  for  all  the  increased  exertion  ?  The 
finances  of  India  are  out  of  the  question.  In  the  present  they 
cannot  suffice,  nor  in  the  future  will  they  be  able  to  bear  the 
whole  burden,  even  granting  the  right  to  make  a  nation  pay 
for  its  own  subjugation.  On  you  then,  in  the  last  resort,  will 
it  fall ;  on  the  slight  margin  between  ease  and  suffering  which 
is  the  best  you  can  attain  to.  You  best  know  how  little  need 
there  is  of  any  increase  of  pressure  upon  you.  It  needs  no 
argument  of  mine  to  bring  home  the  weight  of  this  last  con- 
sideration. 

I  call  on  you,  then,  to  make  your  sentiments  clear  by  all 
l^itimate  means.  Let  it  be  clear  that  you  wish  England  to 
lay  aside  her  aggressive  and  bullying  attitude,  and  adopt  a 
policy  which  shall  manifest  to  all,  her  desire  for  peace,  and 
her  determination  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Let  it  be 
clear  also  that  you  wish  the  leisure  so  gained  employed  on 
social  questions. 

I  have  appealed  to  your  best  moral  feelings  and  to  your 
highest  interests,  and  I  call  on  you,  in  the  name  of  your 
country's  honour,   now  on   its   trial,   and   in   the   name   of 
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humanity,  to  listen  to  my  appeal.  You  have  no  powerful 
prejudices  to  retain  you.  You  know  the  hollowness  of  our 
civilization  and  of  our  religion.  You  are  many  of  you  looking 
around  you  for  something  which  may  correspond  to  those 
names.  In  you,  as  in  women,  is  vested  a  moderating  power. 
It  is  by  the  union  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  of  your 
class  with  the  social  philosopher,  that  such  power  can  be 
rightly  exercised.  Such  union  must  henceforth  become  more 
close  and  active.  I  call  on  you  to  do  your  part  towards  the 
alliance.     I  have  done  mine. 

The  objects  of  the  union  are  great  They  are,  the  ac- 
ceptance on  your  part  of  the  existing  order,  but  the  acceptance 
under  the  condition  that  order  shall  be  the  basis  of  progress. 
Listen  then  to  no  revolutionary  appeals,  accept  no  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,  however  time-honoured.  Reject,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  baits  held  out  to  you  :  care  little  for  ex- 
tension of  suffrage — as  little  for  academie  titles  and  degrees, 
and  a  share  in  the  absurd  educational  system  now  in  vog^e. 
Interest  not  yourselves  in  such  questions.  Know  and  nobly 
accept  your  position,  but  in  accepting  it  look  closely  as  to 
how  it  may  be  bettered. 

Your  class  and  the  philosopher,  by  their  union,  can  secure 
two  things.  They  can  secure  an  education  which  shall 
answer  to  your  wants  ;  an  education  the  same  in  kind  for  the 
working  man  and  the  philosopher,  different  in  degree,  as  their 
needs  are  different  They  can  secure  also  a  moral  control 
over  the  rich,  in  whom  the  government  of  society  is  naturally 
vested.  Such  control  must  check  the  oppressive  tendencies, 
whilst  it  promotes  the  formation,  of  large  capitals.  It  must 
check  by  social  discouragement  the  dangerous  license,  it  must 
give  strong  social  encouragement  to  the  nobler  action,  of  the 
capitalist.  You  feel  the  need  of  such  control.  It  is  in  your 
power  gradually  to  secure  it  On  such  points,  in  due  time, 
I  would  gladly  be  heard  by  you,  for  I  feel,  and  have  ever 
felt,  sympathy  with  you,  and  I  have  need  of  your  sympathy 
in  return. 

Your  first  demand  should  be,  a  different  policy  towards 
other  nations,  whether  equal  or  unjustly  dependent  on  us, 
and,  as  a  first  step,  the  abandonment  of  India. 
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P.S.  I  reprint  this  pamphlet  on  India  without  any  alteration. 
The  point  in  it  is  the  principle,  and  any  details  which  might 
be  changed  are  unimportant.  In  its  substance  I  see  nothing 
which  I  would  wish  to  alter. 

Nor  is  there  any  use  in  discussing  at  present  methods  by 
which  its  object,  the  abandonment  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
might  be  safely  brought  about.  If  there  were  once  to  prevail 
the  conviction  that  such  abandonment  was  desirable,  it  would 
be  time  to  attend  to  the  means.  As  there  is  no  such  general 
conviction,  the  immediate  duty  is  to  work  at  its  formation. 
Others  are,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  co-operating  towards  this 
end  from  other  points  of  view,  and  events  also  are  more  or 
less  rapidly  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Where  a  position 
is  a  radically  unsound  one,  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  un- 
tenable. A  statesmanlike  forethought  has  seldom  been  more 
needed  than  on  this  question,  but  our  system  of  government 
is  such  as  to  hold  out  little  hope  of  such  forethought,  so  that 
apparently  we  shall  drift  on  to  the  dangers  with  which  our 
Indian  connection  is  fraught,  without  any  attempt  to  obviate 
them,  in  the  blind  determination  to  hold  what  we  have  once 
got  till  we  can  hold  it  no  longer.  As  for  Ireland,  so  for  India, 
the  language  is,  *  We  will  not  let  the  people  go.'  It  is  an  old, 
but  a  dangerous  position. 

17  Mecklenburgh  Square: 
Januaty  27,  1872. 
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PROTEST   PUBLISHED  AS  A   PLACARD. 


Tlie  Thanksgiving  ordered  for  May  I,  1859. 

Believing  the  cause  of  the  English  in  India  to  be  un- 
just, that  of  the  Hindoos  just,  as  the  legitimate  effort  of  a 
nation  to  shake  off  an  oppressive  foreign  yoke ;  believing, 
consequently,  the  English  success  to  be  the  triumph  of  force 
over  right : 

Considering,  secondly,  that  even  had  our  cause  been  just, 
it  has  been  disgraced  at  home  by  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tions, by  the  exhibition  of  a  ferocious  spirit  of  vengeance, 
and  disgraced  in  India  by  atrocious  cruelties ;  that  we  have 
been  demoralized  ourselves  and  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations : 

Considering,  lastly,  that  the  English  victory  is  but  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  us  as  a  nation,  involving  a  further  pressure 
on  the  already  overtaxed  and  suffering  industrial  poor  of  this 
country,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  English  soldiers 
drawn  from  the  same  class : 

I  hereby  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  as  a  private  English- 
man to  clear  myself  and  induce  others  to  reflect : 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  I  publicly  protest  against  the 
Thanksgiving  of  the  ist  of  May,  as  an  act  at  variance  with 
our  national  professions  as  a  free  people,  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christianity  which  the  nation  yet  recognizes,  and 
an  outrage  upon  all  the  higher  feelings  of  mankind. 


Richard  Congreve. 


South  Fields,  Wandsworth  : 
April  19,  1859. 
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A  Letter  on  the  Strike. 

To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  United  Building 
Trades,  *Paviors'  Arms,'  Johnson  Street,  Westminster. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  an  order  for  2/.,  payable  at  the  West- 
minster Post  Office,  as  you  wish.  I  should  have  sent  it 
sooner,  but  I  had  not  time  last  week  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  subscribing.  Will  you  allow  me  to  do  so  now,  as  shortly 
as  possible  } 

Combinations  of  the  working  classes  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  most  evident  necessity.  The  action  of  capital  is  so 
powerful,  by  virtue  of  its  concentration,  that  nothing  but  the 
close  union  of  large  numbers  can  meet  it  with  any  success. 
And  its  use  at  present  is  so  little  directed  by  any  social  or 
moral  considerations  as  to  render  such  union  for  self-defence 
imperative.  Granting  the  necessity  of  combinations,  strikes 
are  the  regular  mode  of  their  action.  Nothing  can  be  fairer 
than  that  the  workmen,  if  they  dislike  the  conditions  offered 
them,  should  say.  We  decline  working  on  such  terms. 

I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  speak  of  such  unions  as  a 
revival  of  the  protective  system,  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
the  com  laws.  The  striking  difference  between  the  cases  is, 
that  Protection  rested  on  the  action  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, and  was  embodied  in  law.  The  unions  of  the  various 
trades  invoke  no  such  support  Nor  again  is  it  to  my  mind 
of  any  force  to  say  that  such  unions  and  their  objects  are 
against  the  conclusions  of  Political  Economy.  Those  con- 
clusions are  simply  negative,  they  offer  no  solution  of  a 
positive  character.  Justly,  Sir,  do  those  whom  you  represent 
set  aside  all  such  considerations.  The  so-called  laws  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  useful  in  the 
destruction  of  false  systems.  They  are  practically  worthless 
when  the  time  is  come  to  organize  a  true  one.  If  believed, 
they  can  only  lead,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  inaction  of  des- 
pair on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  to  the  sanction  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalists. 

Accepting,  then,  strikes  as  legitimate  in  principle,  the 
questions  as  to  any  given  strike  are :  Is  it  seaspnalble }  and 
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are  its  objects  such  as  calm  reason  approves  ?  The  existing 
strike  aims,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  at  two  results — 

1st  A  decrease  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine. 
'  2nd.  The  securing  of  the  same  wages  for  the  nine  hours 
as  were  paid  for  the  ten. 

And  the  reasons  on  which  these  two  demands  are  grounded 
are,  if  again  I  understand  you  aright,  that  the  present  amount 
of  labour  is  too  great  to  allow  of  any  moral  or  mental  culti- 
vation ;  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  should  have,  or 
begin  to  have,  its  proper  result,  the  lessening  of  the  pressure 
on  the  human  instrument ;  that  labour  is  underpaid  :  in  other 
words,  that  the  division  of  the  profits  which  result  from  the 
combined  action  of  labour  and  capital  is  not  fairly  made. 

These  demands  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  are, 
in  my  judgment,  legitimate.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  stand  aloof  and  in  no  way  express  my  sym- 
pathy with  your  movement 

You  will  see.  Sir,  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  other  points 
which  have  been  started  in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  I  have 
kept  clear  of  them  as  in  no  way  affecting  the  real  question  at 
issue.     I  now  briefly  notice  the  two  principal  ones. 

The  *  document,'  as  for  convenience  sake  I  may  call  it, 
put  out  by  the  masters,  was  an  ill-advised  step,  generally 
condemned,  and  largely  regretted  even  amongst  themselves. 
Heartily  do  I  hope  that  your  resistance  may  be  successful. 

The  second  gfreat  point  is  that  of  your  own  internal  regu- 
lations, on  which  it  is  the  policy  of  your  opponents  to  con- 
centrate attention.  To  discuss  them  fully  is  no  part  of  my 
present  object  I  may  say  that  any  such  discussion  would 
be  unfair,  unless  it  took  into  consideration  the  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  against  which  these  rules  are  adopted,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  parties  would 
lead,  I  feel  sure,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  balance  of  faults 
is  on  the  side  of  the  capitalists. 

It  is  an  old  rule  to  learn  from  your  enemy.  The  work- 
men should  think  over  their  rules  with  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  objections  that  have  been  raised.  The  real  want 
is  that  of  somebody  competent  to  counsel  and  arbitrate. 
The  silence  of  all  the  recognized  teachers  of  the  country,  its 
clergy   and   statesmen,  makes  this  want  sorely   felt.     One 
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suggestion  I  venture  to  make — that  the  rules,  whatever  they 
are,  should  be  open  and  known  to  alL  The  secr^sy  of  all 
trade  proceedings  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  has  an  immoral 
tendency. 

The  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  herein  it  differs  from 
Christianity,  deals  directly  with  social  questions.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  all,  but  it  considers  as  the  most  urgent  of  all,  the 
following : — How  are  the  working  classes  to  be  made,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  citizens ;  how  are  they  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  existing  social  order,  so  as  to  have  their  due 
share  of  its  benefits  ? 

In  the  attainment  of  this  object,  it  inculcates  pacific  to 
the  exclusion  of  violent  methods ;  it  gives  the  preference  to 
moral  over  material  means.  Speaking  freely  to  both  parties, 
to  workmen  and  capitalists  alike,  it  would,  so  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  say  to  the  workmen,  that  the 
greater  leisure  they  desire  must  be  used  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  their  social  functions,  whilst  it  urges  on  the  capitalist 
the  consideration  that  his  wealth  is  a  social  trust,  one  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  preserve  in  its  highest  efficiency  the 
great  agent  in  its  production — the  workman,  without  whose 
co-operation  all  other  appliances  are  useless. 

It  is.  Sir,  as  a  minister  of  that  religion  that  I  address 
you.  The  present  movement  has  cost  you  much,  and  may 
cost  you  still  more,  and  its  issue  is  uncertain.  You  may  be 
beaten  in  the  actual  dispute.  But  you  will  not  therefore  have 
failed  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  strikes  tend  to  secure, 
when  unsuccessful  even,  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers of  labour. 

I  can  only  wish  you  success,  and  that  I  had  more  power 
to  aid  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Richard  Congreve. 
Mr.  George  Potter. 

South  Fields,  Wandsworth: 
October  i6,  1859. 


Ill 
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Order  and  Progress. 

Political  Motto  of  Positivism. 

The  political  difficulties  of  Europe  admit  of  no  immediate, 
direct  remedy.  This  is  a  conviction  forced  upon  us  at  once 
by  a  study  of  the  events  from  which  they  spring,  and  of  the 
character  which  they  wear.  Any  really  satisfactory  solution 
must  be  the  result  of  a  gradual  change  of  opinions  and 
feeling,  leading  to  the  substitution  of  a  new  order  in  the  place 
of,  but  continuous  with,  the  old.  In  effecting  this  change  of 
opinions  and  feeling  each  may,  after  his  measure,  participate, 
and  I  offer  the  following  remarks  as  a  contribution  to  that  end. 

The  policy  advocated  by  Positivism  as  a  religious  and 
political  system  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  that 
in  all  cases  the  indirect,  peaceable,  and  moral  solution  is 
superior  to  the  direct,  violent,  and  political.  Italy  is  with  the 
disciples  of  Positivism  no  exception.  They  regretted  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1859  the  course  of  events  which  led  to 
the  armed  interference  of  France.  They  regretted,  that  is, 
the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  various  Governments 
of  Europe  which  at  length  made  that  interference  the  least  of 
two  evils.  They  would  have  preferred  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quOy  under  the  necessary  condition  of  such  mainte- 
nance, viz.,  the  diminution  of  the  evils  under  which  Italy  was 
suffering. 

Nor  have  the  results  of  French  interference  been  such  as 
to  make  Positivistsessentially  modify  their  previous  judgment. 
For  it  leaves  unremoved,  though  limited  in  extent,  the  one 
great  evil  with  which  it  was  competent  to  deal ;  it  has  im- 
ported new  elements  of  disturbance  into  the  whole  question ; 
it  is  no  permanent  settlement,  even  if  it  be  a  step  towards  one. 
Such  success  as  attended  it  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  be 
reversed,  and  no  one  can  yet  say  to  what  further  complications 
it  may  lead. 
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But  grant  it  the  fullest  amount  of  success  it  can  claim,  and 
grant,  moreover,  that  such  success  remain  unreversed,  we  must 
yet  feel,  on  a  dispassionate  estimate,  that  the  other  course 
indicated  would  have  been  preferable.  So  great  are  the 
ulterior  difficulties  which  surround  the  question  of  Italian' 
settlement  No  amount  of  sympathy  for  Italy  under  her 
oppressions  and  in  her  victorious  struggle  can  quiet  all  mis- 
givings as  to  her  immediate  future.  We  still  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  political  is  not  too  far  in  advance  of  the  social 
and  moral  solution  of  her  difficulties.^  We  recognize  the 
deadness  of  the  old,  we  doubt  only  as  to  the  vitality  of  that 
which  is  to  supplant  it. 

Whilst,  however,  as  Positivists,  we  openly  avow  our  pre- 
ference, whilst  we  would  aim  ourselves,  and  would  persuade 
others  to  aim,  at  an  indirect  and  moral,  rather  than  at  any 
direct  and  political  solution,  we  by  no  means  stand  aloof  from 
the  action  that  is  going  on  around  us.  As  citizens,  we  have 
a  part  to  play.  We  cannot  be  inactive  spectators ;  we  must, 
where  it  is  possible,  mingle  in  the  drama,  and  exert  our  in- 
fluence upon  its  course.  On  each  great  question,  as  it  arises, 
we  must  endeavour  to  modify  public  opinion. 

In  this  actual  case,  our  sympathies  and  hopes  are  entirely 
with  the  movement,  as  directed  by  Count  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi  in  the  name  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  the 
complete  liberation  and  concentration  of  Italy.  We  have  no 
hesitation  on  this  point.  We  wished  another  course  of  events. 
We  accept  the  one  which  offers  itself,  and  seek  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  use  and  to  obviate  its  inconveniences.  Purely  moral 
means  have  been  set  aside.  The  material,  political,  character 
of  those  adopted  must  not  force  us  to  remain  passive  within  such 
limits  as  our  principles  allow. 

On  no  question  for  years  has  English  feeling  been  so 
unanimous  as  on  the  Italian.  The  actual  results  obtained  are 
generally,  if  not  universally,  welcomed.  There  exists  an 
equally  general  wish  that  the  dangers  which  threaten  those 
results  may  be  averted.  There  is  a  lai^e  amount  of  agree- 
ment as  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  Nearly  all  Englishmen 
wish  for  the  complete  independence  of  Italy,  for  her  entrance 
into  the  political  system  of  Europe  as  a  distinct  and  free 
agent,  as  much  mistress  of  her  own  action  as  France  or 
England.     They  claim  for  her  the  power  to  regulate  at  once 
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her  external  and  her  internal  policy  in  accordance  with  her 
own  views.  Further,  there  is  the  same  general  reprobation  of 
the  Governments  of  Naples  and  Rome,  the  same  admiration  of 
the  political  tact  which  has  guided  the  Italians  hitherto,  the 
same  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  province  which  still 
remains  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  and  one  universal  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  great  man  who  represents  to  Europe  at 
this  moment  the  Italian  movement. 

Again,  there  is  no  considerable  amount  of  disagreement  as 
to  the  dangers  which  threaten  Italy.  The  meeting  of  the 
German  sovereigns  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Warsaw  ; 
the  position  of  Italy  in  regard  to  Austria  as  still  holding 
Venetia ;  the  relations  between  Sardinia  and  Naples ;  the 
Papal  question,  and  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  the  degree  to  which  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment is  committed  with  the  French ;  the  discrepant  views 
and  action  of  the  Sardinian  statesmen  and  Garibaldi ;  the 
action  of  France  generally ;  the  excitement  prevalent  in 
Germany  on  the  subject  of  French  action  ;  the  conduct  of 
our  own  Government — on  all  these  points  in  turn  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  is  directed  as  separate  elements  in 
this  complicated  question.  Public  opinion,  too,  is  sufficiently 
alive  as  to  the  difficulties  which  remain,  even  granting 
that  all  the  above-mentioned  be  successfully  met — difficulties 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  this  great  one — that  of  the 
organization  of  Italy  in  the  immediate  future. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  which  England  should  assume 
in  presence  of  all  these  complications  i  What  is  the  policy 
which  she  should  adopt  in  the  interest  alike  of  order  and 
progress  in  Europe  ? 

The  Congress  at  Warsaw  stands  foremost.  The  language 
of  English  statesmen  should  be  very  decided  on  this  point. 
They  should  state  plainly  that  a  congress  deliberating  on 
general  questions  of  Western  European  policy  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Russia  is  an  anomaly  which  they  can  no  longer 
recognize.  Without  any  disrespect  to  Russia,  with  the  full 
recognition,  on  the  contrary,  of  her  just  position  and  impor- 
tance, they  should  make  it  clear  that  they  consider  her  inter- 
ference westward  an  evil,  and  that  such  interference,  if  it  led 
to  action,  would  meet  with  the  opposition  of  England.     They 
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should  signify  that,  in  consideration  of  the  meeting  at  Warsaw, 
they  would  draw  closer  to  France,  and  that  their  subsequent 
action  would  be  in  intimate  combination  with  that  Power. 
The  result  of  such  union  should  be  a  clear  intimation  on  the 
part  of  the  combined  Powers — an  intimation  which  should 
be  free  from  all  ambiguity — of  the  line  they  were  prepared 
to  follow.  The  policy  which  involved  us  in  the  Crimean 
war  must  not  be  repeated.  No  delusive  hopes,  founded  on 
their  estrangement,  must  allure  Russia  into  a  belief  that 
she  might  actively  support  Austria  in  the  Italian  war,  or, 
what  is  nearly  equivalent,  that  she  might  again  cross  the 
Carpathians  without  resistance  from  France  and  England, 
and  again  prostrate  Hungary  at  the  feet  of  Austria.  She 
must  meet  the  evils  resulting  from  the  old  injustice,  as  she 
best  may,  by  wise  government  within  her  own  frontier. 
She  must  not  protect  herself  from  them  by  a  second  perpetra- 
tion of  a  fresh  crime  without  her  frontier.  Whatever  the  form 
which  the  Russian  support  of  Austria  were  to  take,  it  must  be 
intimated  to  her  that  the  necessary  consequence  would  be  the 
Anglo-French  support  of  Italy. 

Even  quite  apart  from  the  immediate  interests  of  the  day, 
it  is  time  that  the  statesmen  of  the  West  should  in  concert 
retrace  the  steps  taken  in  a  false  direction,  and  make  it  a  car- 
dinal point  of  their  policy  to  eliminate  Russia  from  the 
political  state  system  of  Western  Europe.  Her  action  since 
the  wars  of  the  Empire  has  been  far  too  preponderant. 

On  another  point,  the  policy  of  England  should  be  equally 
clear.  Europe  is  full  of  anxiety  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
French  Emperor.  This  anxiety  is  justified  by  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  more,  even,  by  the  manner  than  by 
the  fact  of  that  annexation.  It  is  justified,  also,  by  his  sub- 
sequent movements.  The  closer  alliance  with  France  against 
Russia  and  the  German  Powers  supported  by  Russia,  would 
enable  the  English  statesmen  to  speak  openly  on  the  point  in 
question.  Their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  France  would 
show  that  their  remonstrances  were  made  in  the  interest  of 
European  order,  not  from  animosity  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, much  less  to  France.  Strong  in  the  general  bearing  of 
her  policy,  England  might  hope  to  be  listened  to  when  she 
pointed  out  the  evil  of  the  disturbance  already  introduced, 
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the  danger  of  any  freBh  introduction,  and  the  very  small  com- 
pensation for  that  danger.  If  not  listened  to — if  the  French 
Government  showed  itself  disposed  to  repeat  its  action,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  friendly  remonstrance — then  England 
should  signify  to  the  German  Powers  that  she  was  ready  to 
act  with  them  against  France  to  prevent  any  fresh  step  in  the 
direction  of  absorption. 

Such  a  policy  adopted  by  English  statesmen  might  lead  to 
war.  Undoubtedly  it  might.  It  might  lead  to  a  war  in 
alliance  with  France — a  war  against  Russia  and  Germany,  or 
at  any  rate  Austria.  Or  it  might  lead  to  a  war  in  alliance 
with  Germany  against  France.  Either  contingency  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated.  The  former  I  cannot  but  think  improbable 
in  the  extreme.  Neither  Russia  and  Germany  combined,  nor 
either  singly,  would  risk  a  contest  with  the  united  force  of 
France  and  England. 

The  second  contingency,  I  fear,  is  more  probable,  judging 
from  the  past  Yet  I  cannot  think  even  that  probable,  if  the 
conduct  of  our  statesmen  exhibit  due  firmness  and  consistency. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  war  to  which  the  policy  indicated  led 
must  be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  a  necessary  evil — a  sacri- 
fice to  the  general  welfare  of  Europe.  It  would  be  a  war  in 
the  interest  of  peace ;  a  war  to  prevent  war ;  a  repressive 
measure  of  European  police,  such  as  the  disturbed  state  of 
Europe  may  from  time  to  time  render  necessary,  before  the 
final  settlement  has  been  effected. 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention  is  one  to  which  I  would 
give  the  utmost  possible  extension.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  for 
general,  not  for  partial,  acceptance ;  and  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe  the  efficacy  of  this  doctrine  should  be  guaranteed, 
as  alone  it  can  be,  by  the  union  of  England  and  France,  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  no  one  of  the  great  Powers  can  absolutely 
leave  to  the  others  to  violate  at  discretion  whilst  itself  as 
absolutely  observes  it.  For  instance,  it  is  desirable  that  Italy 
should  act  by  itself,  and  organize  itself  to  the  best  of  its  judg- 
ment, without  any  foreign  aid.  So  far  would  I  go,  that  I 
would  even  leave  it  alone  to  meet  the  danger  which  still 
threatens  it  from  Austria,  provided  Austria  fought  alone.  But 
if  Austria  entered  the  field  with  Russian  support  to  secure  her 

against  Hungary,  with  a  Prussian  occupation  or  guarantee  of 
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her  other  provinces,  then  Italy  should  not  be  left  single-handed 
to  meet  Austria  so  supported,  but  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Western  Powers  should  be  freely  at  her  disposal  to  enable  her 
to  come  victorious  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  so  unequal 
a  conflict. 

In  either  case,  but  not  least  on  the  supposition  of  a 
'  thorough  union  of  France  and  England,  the  action  of  the  latter 
Power  on  Germany  would  be  a  wholesome  one,  quieting  the 
great  alarm  felt  by  the  nation  or  its  governments  on  the  subject 
of  French  aggression.  The  English  Government  might  also 
act  beneficially  on  Germany  with  reference  to  Italy.  This  was 
actually  the  case  last  year.  It  might  continue  that  influence. 
Pointing  out  to  the  Germans  how  akin  to  their  own  aspirations 
are  the  wishes  of  the  Italians,  how  entirely  the  two  move- 
ments are  parallel  and  naturally  sympathetic,  it  might  lead 
them  to  see  that  from  the  political  as  well  as  the  moral  point 
of  view  the  attempt  to  retain  Italy  under  German  supremacy 
is  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  Germany  herself  Such  an 
attempt  would,  at  any  rate,  meet  with  no  support,  but  with  pro- 
found disapprobation  from  England.  And  in  the  event  of  the 
German  sympathy  showing  itself  in  an  active  co-operation  with 
Austria,  the  resistance  of  England  would  be  equally  active. 

The  Catholic  Powers  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  unite  and 
decide  on  any  combined  action  in  support  of  the  Pope.  Such 
of  them  as  are  disposed  to  act  singly,  as  it  is  said  Spain  is, 
might  be  addressed  on  a  purely  political  ground.  As  a  Pro- 
testant Power,  England  has  no  concern  with  any  arrangements 
of  the  Papal  spiritual  power,  but  with  the  position  of  the  Pope 
as  an  Italian  Power  and  as  an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of 
Italy,  she  is  as  competent  to  deal  as  any  Catholic  Power. 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  urge  the  acceptance  of 
the  evident  fact  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  ended. 
It  is  ended  by  the  fact  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome 
quite  as  much  as  it  would  be  ended  were  Victor  Emmanuel,  in 
realization  of  the  wish  of  Italy,  crowned  king  in  the  Capitol. 
A  Pope  purely  dependent  on  French  bayonets  for  support 
cannot  be  considered  as  exercising  any  temporal  power.  The 
degree  to  which  he  enjoys  mere  personal  freedom  is  a  question. 
The  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  involved 
in  the  Papal  exercise  of  temporal  sovereignty  had  its  historical 
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justification.  But  even  when  most  reasonable  it  was  always 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Italy  and  her  consequent 
independence.  In  the  hour  when  that  union  has  a  chance  of 
being  sufficiently  consolidated  to  insure,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  independence,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  confusion  should 
cease  by  the  extinction  of  the  temporal  power.  It  is  for 
Catholicism  as  a  spiritual  system,  not  for  those  outside  it,  to 
adjust  itself  to  these  new  conditions,  and  prove  its  boasted 
vitality.  If  successful,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  quieter  times, 
the  Pope  or  his  successors  should  not  return  to  Rome  to  wield 
such  spiritual  power  as  may  remain  to  him  in  perfect  freedom. 

But  for  the  moment  his  presence  in  Rome,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  French  occupation,  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  Italian 
complications.  It  is  most  desirable  that,  by  his  withdrawal, 
the  Pope  should  remove  any  ground  for  that  occupation.  In 
case  of  his  retirement,  any  active  interference  by  Spain  in  the 
Pope's  cause  might  be  averted  by  the  joint  remonstrance  of 
England  and  France.  The  English  Government  might  even 
now  endeavour  to  persuade  the  French  to  remove  the  em- 
barrassment created  by  the  presence  of  its  troops.  Ready  to 
support  France  in  defending  Italy  against  Austrian  aggression, 
it  takes  away  the  only  palliation  for  the  French  occupancy. 
And  a  word  from  the  French  Government  would  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  hesitation  of  the  Pope,  and  decide  him  to 
retire. 

In  this  manner  the  question  would  become  purely  Italian, 
and  there  would  be  no  pretext  for  other  Powers  to  interfere. 
The  Papal  States  would  lapse  to  Sardinia,  and  the  relations 
between  Sardinia  and  Naples  must  be  settled  by  the  sword, 
if  not  already  decided.  No  European  Power  can  be  really 
concerned  to  support  Francis  II. 

In  regard  to  the  difficult  relations  of  the  Sardinian  and 
French  Governments,  the  real  point  at  issue  has  been  already 
implicitly  settled.  The  pressure  by  which  Sardinia  was 
induced  to  renounce  Savoy  and  Nice  ought  not  to  be  renewed 
to  obtain  any  fresh  cession.  The  cession  already  made  has 
been  pernicious  enough.  It  has  endangered,  and  is  still 
endangering,  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  has  made  the  French 
Government  the  object  of  universal  suspicion.  It  has  divided 
Italy — before  unanimous — into  two  parties.     It  has  damaged 
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by  morally  lowering  the  statesman  who  is  the  soul  of  the 
political  movement ;  it  has  embittered  the  great  soldier  who 
guides  and  personifies  the  insurrectionary  and  unitary  move- 
ment. At  any  reasonable  cost  such  evils  must  be  avoided  for 
the  future,  and  they  would  be  avoided  if  Sardinia  knew  that 
in  her  resistance  to  the  instances  of  her  powerful  ally,  she 
had  to  count  not  only  on  the  sympathy,  but  the  active  support 
of  England  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  Sardinian  statesmen  have  already  accepted  publicly 
the  necessity  by  which  Venice  remains  Austrian.  Such 
acceptance,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  held  as  final.  But  for  the 
time  it  seems  at  once  inevitable  and  sound  in  policy.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  as  the  French  intervention  did 
take  placer  it  was  not  complete,  and  that  Italy  was  not  set 
free  in  her  whole  extent.  But  under  actual  circumstances 
Venice,  the  *  illustrious  martyr,'  must  wait  and  watch  her  more 
fortunate  sisters  consolidate  their  power.  It  is  a  sad  necessity, 
or  would  appear  to  be  so  at  present ;  for  events  move  so 
rapidly  that  what  appears  necessary  to-day  ceases  to  be  so 
to-morrow,  and  the  liberation  of  this  noble  member  of  Italy 
may  be  nearer  than  we  anticipate.  At  any  rate,  great  caution 
is  required  on  the  part  of  Sardinia  not  to  precipitate  matters 
so  as  to  justify  Austria  in  resuming  action.  Wisely  used,  the 
presence  of  Austria  in  Venetia  may  exercise  a  good  influence 
on  the  organization  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  recent  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell  has  for  its  object 
to  inculcate  on  the  Sardinian  Government  caution  in  respect 
to  Austria,  and,  behind  Austria,  to  Europe.  The  language  of 
Count  Cavour  in  the  Sardinian  Parliament  shows  with  what 
statesmanlike  sagacity  he  appreciates  the  necessity  of  such 
caution.  The  policy  of  his  Government,  as  indicated  by  him, 
may  quiet  apprehensions  as  to  the  immediate  danger  of  a 
collision.  However  much  we  may  object  to  the  tone  of  tlie 
English  despatch,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  the  result 
to  be  immediately  attained,  the  two  Governments  are  at  one. 
The  contingencies  which  the  despatch  foreshadows  are  distant 
and  uncertain,  nor  are  they  very  intelligible.  No  growth  of 
Sardinia  can  be  deprecated  by  England,  or  rather  no  growth 
of  Italy  of  which  Sardinia  becomes  more  and  more  the  repre- 
sentative, can  be  deprecated  by  England,  on  any  ground  of 
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its  clashing  with  our  own  interests.  Why,  then,  the  allusion 
to  the  interests  of  England  in  the  Adriatic  ?  An  attack  on  us 
there  by  Italy,  even  if  united,  is  not  probable,  and  we  cannot 
let  our  questionable  possession,  the  Ionian  Islands,  influence 
us  to  wish  a  divided  Italy  and  Venice  still  under  Austrian 
dominion. 

On  the  contrary,  in  reference  to  Venice,  assuming  that 
the  action  of  Sardinia  and  Italy  under  her  guidance,  is  such 
as  Count  Cavour's  statement  proclaims  that  it  shall  be,  it 
will  be  the  true  policy  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  some  peaceful  arrangement.  They  may  act  on 
Austria  to  induce  her  quietly  to  surrender  a  province  the 
possession  of  which  will  be  a  constant  burden  on  her  finances, 
a  constant  source  of  European  disquiet  a  constant  reproach 
to  her  from  its  necessary  misgovernment,  a  constant  danger 
in  presence  of  the  rest  of  Italy  united  and  supported  by  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  Europe.  Any  material  compen- 
sation for  her  surrender  of  Venice  in  the  shape  of  some  other 
territory  is  out  of  the  question.  But  some  money  indemnity 
might  be  proposed  and  accepted.  The  former  mode  is  more 
and  more  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  political  ideas,  not 
so  much  unfortunately  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  as  of 
the  nations  they  govern  or  represent  The  latter  is  one 
which  the  state  of  their  finances  might  invest  with  peculiar 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  Austrian  statesmen. 

The  Italians  cannot  doubt  of  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
people,  nor  till  within  a  very  recent  period  of  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  English  Government.  That  sympathy  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Government  can,  even  if  it 
desire,  move  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  great  political 
sagacity  of  the  Italians  will  make  them  acquiesce  in  the 
abstention  of  England  from  active  help  under  the  conditions 
above  stated.  They  will  not  fail  to  feel  grateful  to  a  Power 
which  so  interprets  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  which  is 
prepared,  that  is,  to  abstain  herself,  but  is  prepared  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  herself  to  compel  others  to  follow  her 
example.  The  moral  influence  so  acquired  by  England  might 
give  her  great  weight  in  the  difficult  and  important  questions 
of  Italian  organization. 

This  is  a  work  of  which  no  one  can  disguise  to  himself 
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the  difficulty,  who  has  in  any  degree  studied  Italian  politics 
in  the  past  history  of  Italy  or  under  her  present  conditions. 
It  is  undeniably  a  work  for  the  Italians  alone.  No  others  , 
can  be  competent  in  the  matter.  Any  foreign  interference 
except  in  the  way  of  advice  would  be  an  intolerable  evil. 
Yet  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  and  associations,  so  intimately  bound  up  one  with 
the  other,  that  the  influence  they  exercise  on  one  another  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  though  in  general  beneficial,  may  in 
particular  circumstances  lead  to  great  evils.  In  the  disturb- 
ances of  Europe  since  1848,  to  take  a  late  date,  we  have  seen 
numerous  instances  in  which  this  prejudicial  effect  may  be 
traced. 

Alone  among  the  States  of  Europe,  England  is  identified 
with  constitutional  parliamentary  government.  And  with  the 
natural  predilection  of  each  nation  for  its  own  constitution, 
our  statesmen  wish  their  constitution  to  prevail  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  to  attack  or  defend  parliamentary 
government  as  applicable,  or  not,  to  England.  The  question 
here  is,  whether  it  is  applicable  to  Italy.  I  think  the  answer 
should  be  negative ;  that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Italy, 
both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  ;  that  its  adoption  would 
be  pregnant  with  danger  above  all  in  the  immediate  future, 
waiving  more  distant  considerations.  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  as  I  think  the  acquiescence  of  English 
public  opinion  in  the  view  I  advocate  might  be  of  essential 
service  to  Italy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  last  year  the  political 
instinct  of  the  Piedmontese  led  them  at  once  to  sweep  into 
abeyance  all  their  constitutional  forms,  and  invest  their  King 
with  the  Dictatorship.  No  step  could  be  wiser ;  and  I  believe 
that  even  in  England  it  was  generally  approved.  In  the 
subsequent  Italian  movements  the  same  principle  has  been 
adopted  as  the  one  most  corresponding  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation.  In  the  interests  of  internal  order  and  good 
government,  as  well  as  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
dangers  from  without,  I  advocate  a  continuance  of  the  same 
policy.  I  advocate,  too,  a  similar  acquiescence  in  that  policy 
on  the  part  of  English  opinion.  If  Victor  Emmanuel  become 
King  of  all  Italy,  short  of  Venetia,  or  within  whatever  limits 
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he  become  King,  within  those  limits  the  power  he  exercises 
should  be  dictatorial,  hampered  by  no  parliamentary  en- 
cumbrance. 

The  finances,  and  the  finances  only — the  public  purse — 
should  be  left  to  a  Parliament,  meeting  at  definite  intervals. 
This  is  required  in  times  of  safety  at  present  to  secure  as 
economical  a  government  as  possible.  It  has  its  advantages 
in  times  when  great  exertions  are  demanded  of  a  nation,  as 
those  exertions  are  more  cheerfully  made  when  they  have 
been  freely  promised.  But  the  affairs  of  State  should  be  in 
the  King's  hands  as  much  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  Tudor  princes,  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Richelieu. 

For  the  present  excitement  once  over,  much  more  if  by 
some  singular  good  fortune  all  alarm  from  without  have 
ceased,  the  difficulties  of  the  internal  arrangements  will  make 
themselves  felt  The  attractive  influences  have  prevailed 
hitherto,  but  none  can  doubt  the  existence  of  the  repulsive. 
And  the  direct  energy  of  a  dictatorship,  freely  accepted  by 
the  national  will,  and  capable  of  acting  in  judicious  contra- 
vention of  the  local  will,  can  alone  enable  Italy  to  pass  with 
order  and  quiet  through  the  critical  period  on  which  she  is 
entering. 

But  in  urging  a  purely  monarchical,  or,  in  more  strictly 
correct  language,  a  dictatorial  government,  let  me  not  be 
understood  to  be  advocating  a  system  of  administrative  cen- 
tralization—rsuch  as  exists,  and  may  for  a  time  have  its  uses, 
elsewhere.  Sufficient  unity  for  external  defence  and  internal 
order — that  is  the  limit  on  the  one  hand.  The  most  perfect 
acceptance  of  the  historical  traditions  of  the  country  and  the 
facts  of  Italian  heterogeneity —if  I  may  use  the  term — such 
is  the  limit  on  the  other.  Italy,  one  and  independent  as 
against  other  Powers — Italy,  richly  articulate  in  herself,  pre- 
serving her  ancient  municipal  distinctness,  her  many-sided 
associations,  her  administrative  separation  ;  such  is  the  solu- 
tion as  I  conceive  it,  even  for  the  present  The  dictatorial 
conqentration  which  I  advocate  is,  in  short,  but  a  provisional 
settlement  calculated  to  meet  a  real  emergency.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  sound  provisional  settlement  that  it  should  not 
compromise  the  future,  but  husband  and  protect  the  forces 
which  are  to  be  dominant  in  that  future.     It  may  at  times 
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further  them  by  a  wise  direction,  and  in  some  cases  aid  in 
their  birth. 

Such  a  conciliation  of  the  government  required  by  the 
present  with  the  wants  of  the  future  may  avert  many  evils. 
In  the  past  the  municipal  distinctness  of  Italy  has  been  a 
source  of  weakness,  but  it  offers  great  prospective  advantages, 
advantages  such  as  may  evidently  compensate  for  the  past. 
Italy  has  suffered  much  hitherto  from  others.  In  getting 
clear  of  her  sufferings  let  her  not  throw  away  that  which  she 
has  preserved  amidst  them  ;  let  no  aspirations  after  external 
aggrandizement  or  any  material  advantages  make  her  deviate 
from  the  soundest  policy.  Let  her  guard  against  the  erro- 
neous political  influences  which  may  beset  her.  Let  her 
guard,  also,  against  influences  of  a  more  general  kind,  hurry- 
ing her  from  her  actual  state  into  a  rapid  assimilation  to  the 
condition  of  France  or  England.  The  progress  of  the  Western 
revolution  has  left  her  different  from  these  two  Powers — in 
some  important  respects  superior  to  both ;  less  changed 
socially  and  politically  than  France,  more  free  from  the  evils 
of  industrialism  than  England.  Let  her  not  hasten  to  over- 
take them,  but  be  content  with  her  freedom  from  their  evils, 
and  glad  to  preserve  the  advantages  her  distinct  development 
has  left  her.  One  word  more.  *  Always  the  oppressed,  never 
the  oppressor,'  let  Italy  accept  the  pre-eminence  such  destiny 
confers  upon  her,  and  remain,  in  aspiration  and  in  act,  as  pure 
in  the  present  and  the  future  as  she  has  been  in  the  past. 

To  return  to  ourselves.  England  as  a  nation  may  retain 
her  own  judgment  as  to  her  own  Government,  but  may,  quite 
consistently  with  that  judgment,  recognize  that  such  a  go- 
vernment would  not  suit  Italy.  Recognizing  this,  she  may 
frankly  accept  the  different  form  which  the  Italians  see  fit  to 
adopt.  On  such  a  point  the  opinion  of  England  could  not 
but  have  great  weight,  as  it  would  be  evidently  disinterested. 

There  is  some  danger,  however,  on  this  head.  There  is 
danger  lest  the  influence  of  the  English  Government  should 
be  directly  brought  to  bear  on  the  particular  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Italians.  There  is  none,  however,  on  another 
point.  English  statesmen  are  not  likely  directly  to  concern 
themselves  with  any  attempt  to  substitute  for  Catholicism 
the  national  Protestantism.     But  whilst  there  is  no  danger 
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from  the  statesmen,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  there  is  none  on  the 
part  of  our  various  religious  bodies.  The  disturbing  action 
of  self-appointed  Protestant  missionaries  has  been  already- 
felt  in  Italy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Government  will  do 
all  that  cAn  be  required  of  it — refuse  its  protection  to  its  sub- 
jects if  they  act  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  they  reside,  and  discourage  as  much  as  possible  all 
proselytizing  action.  Such  action  can  have,  in  Italy,  but  one 
effect  It  can  disorganize  what  exists.  No  one  can  hope  to 
undo  the  past  in  this  respect.  No  one  can  hope  to  re-open 
the  settlement  effected  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  when 
Europe  acquiesced  in  the  co-existence  and  reciprocal  tolera- 
tion of  the  two  great  religious  parties.  With  the  past  before 
us,  it  were  the  part  of  a  fanatic  to  dream  of  Italy  becoming 
Protestant.  AH  that  could  result  from  any  efforts  in  this 
direction  would  be  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  Catho- 
licism. This  in  itself  is  no  advantage.  The  substitution  of 
mere  irreligion  for  such  religious  feeling  as  exists  would  be,  in 
the  spiritual  order,  as  great  an  evil,  as  to  replace  the  aesthetic 
culture  of  Italy  by  our  crude  industrialism  would  be  in  the 
temporal.  None  should  aim  at  decomposing  Catholicism 
unless  he  be  prepared  to  show  a  reasonable  prospect  of  some 
adequate  substitute  being  accepted.  Short  of  this  it  is  the 
simplest  dictate  of  good  sense  not  to  disturb  any  existing 
organization,  however  imperfect. 

The  sympathy  of  England  for  Italy  is,  on  the  whole,  as 
pure  as  it  is  general.  But  England  is  not  quite  clear  in  the 
matter.  There  is  a  weakness  in  her  position.  She  can  never 
act  with  the  requisite  freedom  and  moral  consistency  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  till  she  consent  to  look  into  her  own  con- 
duct, and  ask  herself  whether  she  is  not  responsible  for  much 
of  the  embarrassment  which  exists.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
were  she  to  clear  herself  from  all  such  responsibility,  and  stand 
free  before  Europe  of  all  complicity  in  the  various  international 
complications,  her  own  moral  weight  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  a  vast  stride  made  towards  the  unravelling  of 
those  complications.  I  urge  this  point  here,  because  it  is  em- 
phatically a  question  for  public  opinion,  and  one  on  which  no 
statesman  will  venture  to  take  the  initiative.  In  our  govern- 
ment the  impulse  must  come  from  the  governed,  the  governors 
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will  but  follow  the  expression  of  opinion.     They  may  aspire 
to  guide  it,  they  will  not  anticipate  it. 

I  urge,  then.  Englishmen  to  consider,  whether  there  is  not 
something  false  in  the  position  taken  up  by  their  Government 
and  by  themselves,  for  their  Government  is  but  the  expression 
of  themselves.  They  are  forward  to  sympathize  with  and  abet 
Italian  independence.  They  even  see  with  approbation 
English  volunteers  joining  Garibaldi — a  step  of  very  question- 
able morality.  They  would  gladly  witness  the  ej^tion  of 
Austria  from  the  Peninsula.  But  all  the  while  they  retain  by 
force  under  their  dominion  the  free  republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  I  do  not  thrust  this  question  forward.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  despatch,  recognizes  the  impediment  of  '  our 
interest  in  the  Adriatic'  Austrian  statesmen  have  not  been 
slow  to  point  out  this  incongruity  in  our  conduct,  and  the 
answer  they  received  was  by  no  means  such  as  could  have 
been  wished.  It  was  not  calculated  in  the  least  to  satisfy  any 
fair  mind. 

Again.  Both  Government  and  nation  saw  with  regret 
Nice  and  its  adjoining  territory  extorted  from  Italy.  The 
feeling  was  just ;  but  those  who  indulge  it  should  remember 
that  England  holds  in  its  possession  a  Spanish  town,  and  by 
so  doing  tramples  on  the  honour  of  Spain,  to  the  no  small  detri- 
ment of  Western  concert.  It  would  be  a  great  gain,  politically 
and  morally,  if  Spain  stood  side  by  side  with  France  and  Eng- 
land in  all  European  questions.  Each  new  addition  strengthens 
the  common  action.  Each  new  element  of  the  West  called 
into  exertion  benefits  both  itself  and  others.  The  mutual 
action  of  the  various  States  consolidates  and  invigorates  the 
whole.  But  Gibraltar  retained  by  England  is  the  permanent 
alienation  of  Spain,  it  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
just  reciprocal  influence  of  the  one  country  upon  the  other. 

The  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  Western  Powers  in  the 
interest  of  Italy  is  the  principal  object  of  my  writing.  But 
Western  Europe  is  so  thoroughly  a  whole  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  considering  one  of  its  members  more  especially,  to  avoid 
the  more  general  survey  of  the  rest.  Spain  will  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, proceed  further  than  a  protest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pope.  Germany,  if  France  and  England  are  united,  will  also 
remain  essentially  passive.     Her  action  could  only  be  desir- 
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able  in  the  event  of  encroachments  on  her  independence, 
either  from  the  East  or  the  West.  But  Germany  is  a  complex 
term.  And,  unfortunately  for  Europe,  the  dominant  power 
in  Germany  is  a  State  which  is,  in  the  main,  non-German. 
The  preponderance  of  Austria,  constituted  as  she  is,  is  a  real 
danger. 

Unfortunately,  also,  English  statesmen  of  both  the  great 
parties  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  conservation  of 
Austria  should  be  one  great  object  of  English  policy.  They 
are  still  at  the  point  of  view  of  1815,  and  the  arrangements  of 
Vienna.  They  do  not  see  that  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  those  arrangements,  there  have  been  changes  since  which 
have  completely  altered  the  problem.  The  real  question  in 
regard  to  Austria  is,  how  best  to  secure,  not  its  existence  but 
its  euthanasia,  its  peaceable  dislocation  into  its  constituent 
parts,  and  its  disappearance  as  an  empire  from  the  map  of 
Europe.  This  becomes  more  than  ever  urgent  if  Italy  be  recon- 
stituted in  its  integrity.  And  it  is  the  instinct  of  this  which 
has  inspired  the  Austrian  statesmen  with  such  a  passionate, 
uncontrollable  hatred  of  Sardinia,  as  the  most  conspicuous 
promoter  of  such  reconstitution. 

Germany,  in  fact,  should  be  strictly  German  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  provisionally  it  seems  necessary  that  Prussia  should 
resume  the  tradition  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  stand  forward 
as  the  head,  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  Prussian  statesmen  should  give  themselves 
any  trouble  to  avert  this  natural  process  by  supporting  the 
crumbling  power  of  their  rival. 

Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  thus  considered,  there  remain  but 
the  two,  France  and  England,  and  it  is  these  last  on  whom 
rests  the  burden  and  the  duty  of  an  active  policy.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  meet  the  contingency  of  further  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  advocate  vigorous  repressive  measures.  No  one  can  more 
earnestly  wish  that  such  a  contingency  may  not  occur.  The 
alliance  of  France  and  England  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  Western  Europe,  and  through  Western  Europe  to  Huma- 
nity. United,  the  two  Powers  can  preserve  order  and  ensure 
progress ;  disunited,  there  are  no  sufficient  guarantees  for 
either.     Their  mutual  relations  are  such  as  to  render  in  the 
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highest  degree  improbable  their  combination  for  evil  in 
European  affairs.  Notwithstanding  the  events  which  have 
for  a  time  estranged  them,  their  real  policy  is  to  draw  together 
again.  The  alliance  of  the  two  nations  should  be  looked  on 
as  permanent,  and  as  overriding  any  casual,  transient  coolness 
between  the  two  Governments. 

In  real  truth,  the  spirit  of  encroachment  is  even  more 
fatal  to  France  than  to  any  other  Power ;  for  it  annuls  her 
legitimate  influence  in  Europe,  which  is  then  most  powerful 
when  it  is  most  moral.  It  fs  essential  that  the  great  central 
nation,  on  whom  has  devolved  the  initiative  in  the  revolution 
of  the  West,  should  not  compromise  her  leadership  by  aspira-* 
tions  after  territorial  aggrandizement.  It  is  essential  that  by 
the  evident  purity  of  her  policy  she  should  justify  her  Euro- 
pean presidency,  that  she  should  not  alienate  those  who 
naturally  gravitate  towards  her;  that  she  should  conciliate 
those  to  whom  the  idea  of  such  presidency  is  most  repugnant. 
If,  then,  I  have  advocated  resistance  to  her  on  one  point,  it  will 
be  clear  that  I  have  done  so  from  no  national  jealousy,  but 
from  European  considerations  and  in  the  true  interest  of 
France. 

To  sum  up  my  conclusions.  For  Italy,  I  advocate  com- 
plete independence  and  internal  order,  to  be  secured  by  a 
dictatorial  government  vested  in  Victor  Emmanuel ;  for 
Europe,  the  close  alliance  and  active  co-operation  of  France 
and  England,  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  rightful 
conservators  of  European  order,  and  the  competent  judges  of 
the  requirements  of  Western  policy. 

Published  in  i860. 
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The  decline  of  the  power  of  Catholicism,  and  the  conse- 
quent disunion  of  mediaeval  Europe,  were  first  evidenced  by 
disorder  in  the  international  relations  of  its  several  constituent 
States.  It  is  in  the  same  international  relations  that  the  resto- 
ration of  order  must  begin,  as  the  first  step  to  the  reoi^aniza- 
tion  of  modem  Europe  on  a  sound  basis ;  to  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  a  new  union  analogous  to,  not  identical  with,  that 
offered  by  Catholicism.  This  is  shortly  the  ground  on  which 
the  present  work  rests  for  its  justification  in  dealing  with  the 
largest  questions  of  human  policy.  The  right  settlement  of 
these  questions  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  the  more 
special  ones  which  press  for  solution. 

The  instinctive  sense  that  this  condition  is  indispensable 
is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  language  of  those 
who  would  wholly  renounce  any  attempt  at  its  fulfilment.  It 
is  loudly  urged  by  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention, at  present  in  the  ascendent,  that  we  should,  in  our 
own  interest,  abstain  from  any  handling  of  such  matters.  We 
should  thus  be  free  to  turn  our  attention  to  what  more  imme- 
diately concerns  ourselves.  This  is  a  settlement  of  its  kind — 
unsound  in  principle  and  not  possible  in  practice  ;  still  a 
settlement,  and  betraying  the  consciousness  that  the  internal 
order  which  its  advocates  aim  at  depends  primarily  on  the 
order  without.  Rejecting  their  conclusion,  we  may  accept  as 
valuable  their  agreement 

We  are  told  that  we  are  incompetent ;  that  human  intelli- 
gence must  abandon  as  hopelessly  beyond  its  capacity  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  conviction  that 
such  a  view  is  at  once  erroneous  and  noxious—  erroneous  in  its 
estimate  of  man's  capacity ;  noxious  in  that  it  discourages  his 
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legitimate  exertion  of  his  intellect,  and  sanctions  indirectly  all 
his  anarchical  tendencies — the  present  work  is  undertaken. 
The  whole  history  of  man  is  one  continuous  argument  against 
the  error  which  underlies  this  theory  of  renunciation.  It 
deserves  mention  only  so  far  as,  by  contrast,  it  helps  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  opposite  view,  that  the  direction 
and  government  of  the  world  are  emphatically  man's  business 
— a  business  for  which  he  has  been  progressively  becoming 
more  and  more  qualified.  He  may  not  take  refuge  in  any 
vicarious  system,  in  the  substitution  for  his  own  careful  and 
intelligent  action  of  some  other  guidance,  be  it  some  external 
power,  or,  as  is  more  common,  his  own  selfish  instincts. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  which  thus  falls  on  man  ;  the 
inadequacy  of  his  faculties  in  their  primitive  weakness ;  the 
necessity  of  a  long  training  to  raise  them  to  the  desired 
level — all  this  is  allowed.  But  however  difficult  the  task, 
however  inadequate  the  faculties,  it  has  been  attempted,  and 
they  have  been  found  in  a  degree  sufficient  during  the  pre- 
liminary period  of  man's  education.  They  have  been  exercised 
on  their  proper  work,  and  formed  by  such  exercise  for  its  more 
and  more  perfect  performance.  The  highest  inheritance  of 
the  human  race  is  this  accumulated  power,  to  which  successive 
generations  add  their  quota,  and  which  each  in  its  turn  uses 
with  greater  skill.  It  were  treason  to  the  past  to  halt  in  this 
course,  to  renounce  this  inheritance. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  on  the  face  of  History  than  the 
gradual  growth  of  its  scale ;  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  different  divisions  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  earliest  periods  to  which  we  can  carry  our  retro- 
spect, prior  to  the  opening  of  the  historical  era,  we  find 
several  civilizations  coexistent,  but  isolated.  We  may  trace 
the  order  and  continuance  of  the  Egyptian  theocracy  through 
many  centuries,  before  it  had  any  consecutive  connection 
with  surrounding  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Indian  theocracy  and  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  Western 
Asia — and  it  is  with  Western  Asia  that  we  enter  on  the  con- 
nected series  of  historical  events — one  monarchy  succeeded 
another  during  a  long  period,  without  involving  in  its  rise  or 
fall  any  extra-Asiatic  population.  The  traders  of  Phoenicia 
were  the  sole  link  between  otherwise  wholly  unconnected 
nations. 
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With  the  close  of  this  period  of  isolation,  History  in  its 
narrower,  more  technical  sense  opens.  It  is  concentrated  at 
first  within  narrow  limits,  on  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean,  and  on 
the  mutual  relations  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  It  rapidly 
widens,  and  embraces  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Towards  this  common  centre  was  drawn  for  many  centuries 
all  the  activity  of  the  race.  The  circumference  from  which  it 
was  drawn  was  constantly  enlarging ;  the  bounds  of  the 
habitable  world  were  constantly  receding.  The  process  was 
completed  when  the  almost  simultaneous  discovery  of  America 
and  the  sea-passage  to  India  threw  open  the  Atlantic,  the 
Southern,  and  Indian  Oceans,  followed  shortly  by  the  crossing 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  verification  of  the  bounds  of  man's 
world. 

This  simple,  outward,  geographical  expression  may  suffice 
to  indicate  the  increase  of  contact  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  earth  and  the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  This  increase 
has  been  naturally  followed  by  a  growing  sense  of  their  mutual 
interdependence.  Widely  various  as  have  been  found  to  be  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  civil  polities  and  religious  creeds, 
still,  in  one  relation  or  another,  they  have  been  felt  to  be 
united  by  some  common  bond,  traversing  all  outward  differ- 
ences. The  existence  of  a  common  interest,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  in  the  furtherance  of  that  interest,  is  an  idea  which, 
long  tacitly  assumed,  has  been  drawn  out  into  greater  con- 
sciousness. The  necessary  consequence  of  the  development 
of  such  an  idea  is  fhe  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  No 
theory  as  to  its  origin,  no  different  estimate  of  the  capabilities 
of  its  different  parts,  need  or  can  disturb  this  practical  relative 
conception.  Under  whatever  divisions  man  exists,  races, 
national  aggregates,  tribes,  empires,  states,  families,  all  are  but 
integral  parts,  practically,  of  one  whole  ;  branches  of  one  great 
family  ;  each  with  its  proper  function  ;  each  able  to  minister 
to  the  welfare  of  the  others  and  of  the  whole.  They  are 
organs  of  one  comman  organism.  Humanity. 

The  idea  of  this  great  organism — the  idea  of  Humanity  as  a 
real  collective  personality — has  been  long  becoming  more  and 
more  familiar  to  the  thought  and  action  of  man.  It  is  not  to 
my  present  purpose  to  trace  any  further  the  process  of  its  growth 
and  acceptance,  nor  even  that  of  its  systematization.     It  is 
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enough  that,  in  some  degree,  it  is  a  not  unfamiliar,  not  un- 
accepted notion.  Nor  again  is  it  unfamiliar  or  unaccepted 
that  the  different  co-existent  portions  of  the  race — the  actual 
generation,  in  other  words — bear  a  certain  definite  relation 
to  those  which  shall  follow  them ;  that  they  work  for  the 
future,  handing  down  to  that  future  the  inheritance  they  have 
received.  This  part  of  the  conception  of  Humanity — and  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  it — is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  an 
object  of  general  consciousness,  however  much  at  times  the 
obligation  it  involves  may  be  set  aside  at  the  dictate  of  imme- 
diate interest  The  point  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  de- 
ficiency is  the  relation  of  the  actual  present  generation  to  the 
past.  The  estimate  of  its  obligations  in  this  respect  is  low, 
and  consequently  the  due  subordination  to  the  past  is  often 
wanting.  But  this  is,  no  less  than  the  two  others,  an  integral 
part  of  the  conception.  Is  is  even  of  the  three  the  most 
essential,  the  most  characteristic  part  As  such  it  never  has 
been,  never  can  be  wholly  ignored ;  but  it  may,  with  most 
injurious  consequences,  be  weakened  and  obscured.  The 
sense  of  continuity  in  both  directions  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  right  ordering  of  human  affairs,  as  it  is  to  our  right  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  the  questions  relating  to  man's  position  and 
destiny. 

Side  by  side  with  this  conception  of  the  Unity  of  the  Race, 
so  developed  and  completed,  there  has  at  all  times  existed 
another — that  of  a  hierarchical  co-ordination  of  its  several  parts. 
Long  implicitly  entertained,  with  the  grSwth  of  the  race  it 
became  a  part  of  its  explicit  belief.  That  some  are  superior, 
others  inferior ;  that  there  is  a  ruling  part  and  a  subject  part — 
this  doctrine  is  so  easy  of  comprehension  that  it  naturally 
preceded,  by  a  wide  interval,  any  direct  traces  of  the  former. 
The  shape  it  wore  originally  was  the  simplest  possible.  Each 
tribe  or  nation  interpreted  it  for  itself,  and  claimed  superiority 
over  all  others.  It  bears,  as  the  other  conceptions  of  man  bear, 
the  stamp  of  selfishness.  But  gradually,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  it  has  tended  to  clear  itself  of  that  evil,  to 
transform  itself.  Originally  put  forward  for  the  mere  good  of 
the  superior,  stronger,  or  ruUng  part,  it  has  passed  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  the  service  of  the  inferior,  weaker,  and 
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subject.  Neither  the  one  character  nor  the  other  has,  speaking 
generally,  been  exclusive.  The  nobler  image  and  the  baser 
have  co-existed  ;  now  the  one,  now  the  other  assuming  greater 
distinctness  and  prominence.  In  the  earliest  history  this 
superiority  was  asserted  by  war,  to  secure  the  personal  services 
of  the  vanquished.  Its  next  stage  was  a  change  in  the  object, 
when  political  aggrandizement  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
weaker  nations  became  the  aim.  Such  was  the  ambition  of 
the  Empires  of  Western  Asia ;  such  the  dream  of  Greek 
statesmen,  modified  by  the  desire  to  impart  the  products  of  their 
civilization  ;  such  was  the  result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
The  most  perfect  expression  of  the  earlier  theory,  and  the 
transition  at  the  same  time  to  the  later,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  combined,  with  the  ideas  of  incorporation 
and  organization  of  the  incorporated,  the  higher  conception  of 
an  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  more  perfect  organisms 
formed  on  those  ideas  on  the  remainder  of  the  race,  the  por- 
tions which  it  felt  itself  unable  directly  to  absorb.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  policy  of  Imperial  was 
inherited  and  carried  out  to  its  fuller  perfection  by  Papal  Rome. 
With  the  necessary  modifications,  the  Popes  laboured  at  the 
incorporation  in  one  great  whole  of  aU  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  form  such  incorporation  took  under  Catholicism  was 
essentially  different  from  that  which  it  had  taken  under  the 
older  Empire.  A  spiritual  and  moral  union  was  substituted 
for  a  mere  political  one.  This  new  method  was  adopted  ex- 
clusively within  the  limits  to  which  the  influence  of  Rome 
had  extended  directly  or  indirectly.  Beyond  such  limits  the 
superiority  of  Christendom  has  been  too  often  asserted  by  an 
appeal  to  force.  In  the  better  days  of  the  Christian  Church 
the  object  principally  aimed  at — and  as  far  as  possible  ex- 
clusively aimed  at — was  the  amelioration  of  the  inferior.  It 
was  the  conversion,  civilization,  humanizing,  that  was  the 
primary  end ;  all  others  but  accessory.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  decay  and  degradation  of  the  great  Christian  common- 
wealth,  taken  as  a  whole — for  its  period  of  conscious  disrup- 
tionand  disorganization — to  look  on  the  more  backward  portions 
of  our  race  as  in  theory  the  mere  instruments  of  the  power  and 
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wealth  of  the  more  advanced.  It  is  from  that  period  that 
dates  the  conception  of  a  whole  race  doomed  to  perpetual 
inferiority,  destined  to  be  the  property  of  another  race.  It 
was  reserved  for  this  period  to  undo,  so  far  as  it  could, 
the  work  in  which  the  mediaeval  Church  had  shared,  the 
constitution  of  the  freedom  of  the  industrial  classes ;  to 
treat  labour,  which  that  Church  had  shown  its  respect  for 
without  the  power  of  oi^anizing  it,  as  a  degradation  ;  and  to 
organize,  in  the  mere  spirit  of  commercial  cupidity,  a  trade  in 
the  African  race.  The  idea  of  raising  and  civilizing  became 
wholly  secondary,  or  rather  was  set  aside  ;  and  the  sole  object 
really  set  before  men  was  the  ease,  dignity,  and  wealth  of  the 

stronger. 

These  last  remarks  are  enough  to  show  that,  taken  alone, 
the  more  complete  connection  and  interdependence  of  the 
different  nations  are  not  necessarily  for  the  good  of  all,  any 
more  than  is  the  superiority  asserted  by  one  part  over  the  other. 
Both  may  ultimately  have  a  good  tendency ;  both  may  be 
necessary  conditions  of  subsequent  good ;    but   both,   mis- 
directed, or  even  simply  undirected,  may  result  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  greatest  evil.     The  closer  the  contact,  the  fuller 
may  be  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger ;  a  worse 
evil  than  their  mutual  ignorance  of  one  another.     In  fact,  it 
were  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  increase  of  intercourse  has 
been  premature ;  that  it  would  have  been  better,  for  many 
reasons,  had  it  been  delayed.     The  collision  between  great  but 
undisciplined  power  and  weakness  is  necessarily  fraught  with 
ill  consequences.  The  appliances  of  a  high  material  civilization 
used  without  any  moral  check,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
contempt  and  aversion,  bring  nothing  but  evil  to  those  who 
enjoy  them,  and  to  those  on  whom  they  are  used.     Compare 
the  attitude  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  with  that  assumed  by 
the  civilized  conquerors  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  or  by  the  more 
highly  developed  nations  which  are  now  in  contact  with  the 
great  Powers  of  the  extreme  East. 

Yet  of  the  two  great  facts  with  which  I  have  been  dealing — 
the  spread  of  contact  and  the  supremacy  of  some  one  portion 
of  the  whole — thus  expressed  in  their  utmost  generality — the 
second,  if  left  to  its  natural  course,  is  the  least  liable  to  injuri- 
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ous  consequences.  For  the  more  it  is  carried  out,  the  more 
nearly  its  realization  is  attained,  the  more  do  those  conse- 
quences diminish.  The  violence  and  injustice  which  accom- 
pany the  process  of  its  establishment  tend  to  cease  when  it  is 
established.  The  great  power  gained  becomes,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  moral  and  beneficial  in  its  use.  Ex  hypothesis  it 
excludes  competitors,  and  so  guarantees  peace  ;  and  the  peace- 
ful society  of  man,  if  secure  from  disturbance,  would  advance 
by  its  own  laws.  In  the  actual  succession  of  history  the 
supremacy  thus  supposed  has  never  been  attained.  Each  of 
the  powers  which  in  turn  has  aspired  to  it  has  failed  ;  yet  the 
failure  does  not  invalidate  the  lesson  taught  by  the  unbroken 
series  of  attempts.  That  series  indicates  that  the  problem  is 
a  real  practical  one  ;  the  failure  only  shows  that  the  methods  of 
solving  it  hitherto  employed  have  been  faulty  in  principle  or 
inadequate  in  their  means  of  execution. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  demonstrable  that  the  idea  involved  in  all 
the  attempts  at  union  of  the  race,  by  conquest  or  otherwise, 
which  the  history  of  the  past  enumerates,  is  a  true  one,  has  a 
reality,  and  is  realizable.  There  are  two  essential  requisites 
for  its  beneficial  realization.  The  first  is  that  the  Power  which 
attempts  it  should  be  duly  subordinated  to  the  larger  whole  of 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  a  part ;  that  it  should  acknow- 
ledge its  dependence  upon,  and  feel  that  it  is  but  a  represen- 
tative of,  that  larger  whole.  The  second  requisite  is,  that  it 
should  be  in  its  constitution  a  power  analogous  to  the  larger 
body  on  which  it  is  to  act.  That  body  is  complex,  formed  of 
many  parts,  and  of  parts  differing  greatly  from  one  another. 
The  agent  must  also  be  complex  :  constituted,  that  is,  by  more 
than  one  nation;  constituted,  in  fact,  by  several  nations 
differing  also  from  one  another.  In  this  way  no  merely 
national  interest  could  get  the  complete  supremacy.  In  this 
way  there  would  be  ample  provision  for  a  larger  range  of 
sympathies  with  those  outside,  and  a  just  mutual  control  with 
reference  to  those  within. 

In  the  simple  series  of  social  existences  with  which  we  are 
ultimately  brought  into  contact — the  family,  the  country. 
Humanity — we  need  for  practical  purposes  the  intercalation  of 
a  new  term,  a  collective  existence  wider  than  the  country  or 
state,  less  extensive  than  Humanity.     The  largest  organism, 
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Humanity,  is  unselfish,  but  powerless  immediately.  It  is  the 
end,  not  the  means.  The  smaller  one,  that  of  the  state,  has 
power  to  work  out  its  purposes,  but  is  too  isolated  and  selfish. 
We  want,  then,  an  intermediate  organism  free  from  the  state's 
peculiar  evil,  free  also  from  the  necessary  impuissance  of 
Humanity.  We  need  an  organism  which  can  be  invested  with 
a  leadership — the  hegemony  of  the  race — not  for  its  own 
service  and  advancement,  but  for  the  service  and  advancement 
of  the  race.  This  is  no  new  idea,  as  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  above  said.  It  has  been  repeatedly  tried  with  varying 
success.  The  provisional  creations  of  the  past  have  in  their 
failure  left  us  the  indications  of  success,  the  materials  for  the 
definitive  construction  of  a  power  competent  to  this  high  func- 
tion. 

An  attentive  study  of  all  the  previous  efforts  of  man  in 
this  direction  will  be  the  safest  guide  in  our  constructive 
effort.  Enough  has  been  already  said  on  this  point  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  leadership  of  the  human  race  is  vested 
in  the  West.  What  is  the  precise  value  or  form  to  be  given 
to  such  leadership  is  another  question  ;  but  in  some  form  or 
other  the  conclusion  is  generally  accepted.  All  not  only 
within  the  pale  of  Western  civilization,  but  those  without — not 
only,  that  is,  those  who  participate  in  the  function,  but  those 
on  whom  and  for  whom  it  is  instituted  and  to  be  exercised — 
all  equally  recognize  its  existence. 

The  African  races  assert  no  initiative.  They  wait  for,  and 
are  not  averse  to  accept,  a  wise  guidance.  Egypt  was  their 
one  great  and  inestimable  contribution  to  the  progress  of  man. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Egyptian  theocracy,  any  active 
influence  on  their  part  has  ceased.  The  vast  Polytheistic 
Empires  of  the  East,  in  their  strong  organization,  strong  under 
any  delusive  appearances  of  weakness,  have  also  renounced,  if 
they  ever  put  forward,  any  claim  to  the  direction  of  others. 
They  seek  but  to  avoid  undue  interference,  a  hasty  and  rude 
disturbance  of  their  existing  order.  Their  attitude  is  passive 
and  receptive — an  attitude  of  expectation,  if  necessarily  and 
justifiably  of  distrustful  expectation.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  Mohammedan  Powers.  Since  the  tide 
of  Arab  invasion  was  turned  at  Tours,  and  the  fear  of  Turkish 
conquest  was  removed  by  Lepanto,  the  Mussulman  has  gradu- 
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ally  settled  into  his  present  position,  that  of  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  practical  supremacy  of  the  West,  with  the 
further  step,  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  of  a  large  adoption  of  its 
ideas.  By  the  common  consent,  whether  willing  or  reluctant, 
the  leadership  has  devolved  on  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
fact  throughout  the  world,  wherever  there  is  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  human  movement,  that  from  the  activity 
of  the  West,  disturbing  and  irritating  as  it  is,  can  alone  come 
any  such  modifications  in  the  general  management  of  human 
affairs  as  are  to  be  wished  or  expected  ;  that  it  is  to  the  same 
source  that  the  various  nations  must  look  for  such  modifica- 
tions of  their  modes  of  thought,  and  consequently  of  their 
institutions,  as  can  be  received  from  without,  and  independently 
of  their  own  national  development 

By  the  method  of  elimination,  then,  we  have  reached  this 
point,  that  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  man,  of  the  whole 
human  race,  is  vested  in  Europe.  The  actual  consciousness 
of  the  world  accepts  this  term  Europe  as  a  whole.  We  shall 
shortly  see  that  it  needs  still  further  clearing  and  definition. 
This  will  follow  if  we  attempt  to  get  a  clear  conception  of 
what  the  term  the  West  means,  how  far  it  is  synonymous  with, 
how  far  different  from,  Europe.  In  other  words,  let  us  seek 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  question — What  constitutes  the 
West } 

The  actual,  the  official  state-system  of  Europe  is  a  hetero- 
geneous aggregate.  For  any  purposes  of  common  action  it 
consists  of  five  great  Powers.  Since  the  Peace  of  Vienna, 
France,  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have  virtually 
constituted  Europe  ;  and  still  substantially  the  system  remains 
the  same.  The  diplomatic  world  essentially  recognizes  these 
five,  and  these  only,  though  its  view  is  rapidly  undergoing  a 
modification  in  consequence  of  the  recent  events  in  Italy. 
The  minor  Powers  have  their  own  position  in  the  European 
system,  but  the  system  is  in  the  greater.  There  is  the  real 
power.  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  object  to  enter  on  any 
detailed  examination  of  this  system,  to  point  out  its  discord- 
ances, its  weaknesses,  its  tendencies  to  decay,  its  imminent 
dissolution.  I  imagine  that  all  feel  that  a  large  modification 
of  it,  if  not  its  disruption,  is  at  hand :  that  most  thinking 
politicians  would  hail  the  largest  possible  modification  con- 
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sistent  with  the  objects  so  provisional  an  institution  has  more 
or  less  secured,  European  peace  and  order. 

I  would  rather  dwell  on  the  different  conception  of  the 
European  order  which  should  be  substituted  for  it.  The  first 
step  in  this  process  is,  however,  still  negative.  The  elimination 
of  Russia  from  the  system  is  the  first  great  rectification.  She 
is  an  Eastern,  not  a  Western  Power,  or  more  Eastern  than 
Western.  This  naturally  suggests  the  question,  wherein  lies 
the  difference,  what  grounds  are  there  in  reason  or  history  for 
asserting  such  a  distinction }  It  is  an  important  question,  and 
must  be  answered. 

It  has  been  assumed,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  all  would 
grant  the  assumption,  that  there  are  solid  distinctions  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  human  race.  It  is  assumed  further 
that,  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole,  we  need  to  construct  some 
artificial  and  lesser  unity,  one  which  shall  admit  some  branches 
whilst  it  does  not  admit  others.  These  two  assumptions  made, 
the  ground  on  which,  in  one  case,  the  claim  to  form  a  part 
of  such  lesser  unity  is  allowed,  in  another  disallowed,  is  the 
participation  directly  or  indirectly,  completely  or  incompletely, 
in  the  progressive  civilization  which,  since  the  repulse  of  the 
theocracy  of  Western  Asia  by  Greece,  has  chafacterized 
Europe.  That  progressive  civilization  includes  three  essential 
movements — the  intellectual  cultivation  of  Greece,  the  social 
incorporation  of  Western  Europe  by  Rome,  and  the  Catholic- 
Feudal  organization  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  three  have 
formed  one  continuous  progress.  They  have  been  followed  by 
a  fourth  of  a  different  character,  which  has  however  been  con- 
fined, equally  with  the  other  three,  to  the  same  populations. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  enumerate  the  portions  of  the  race 
which  the  establishment  of  such  a  groun^  of  union  excludes. 
Oceania  and  Africa,  of  course,  are  excluded.  So,  too,  are  the 
Polytheistic  civilizations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Inheritors  to  a 
degree  of  the  intellect  of  Greece,  and  at  one  time  depositories 
of  its  science,  and  almost  its  sole  cultivators,  the  Mohammedan 
nations  have  still  been  totally  alien  to  the  other  movements, 
and  must  stand  apart  from  the  directing  body. 

So  far  would  be  practically  allowed  by  all.  It  is,  however, 
a  more  legitimate  inference  from  the  same  grounds  that 
Russia  cannot  be  admitted.    True,  her  Court  and  Government 
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are  in  a  sense  Western.  True,  her  religion  is  in  the  main 
doctrinally  the  same  as  that  of  the  West ;  still  she  is  even 
less  than  the  leading  Mussulman  populations  qualified  for 
participation.  Her  religion  has  had  no  value  socially,  her 
government  cannot  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  nation  it  in 
a  high  degree  wisely  directs.  Russia  has  not,  as  a  nation, 
shared  in  Greco-Roman  culture.  She  was  never  incorporated 
by  Rome.  She  was  not  brought  within  the  discipline  of 
Catholicism,  nor  organized  by  Feudalism.  She  has  been  as  a 
nation  alien  to  the  movement  of  later  European  thought. 
Evidently  she  stands  at  a  distinct  point  from  all  those  nations 
which  have  undergone  these  profound  changes.  She  is  on  a 
lower  level  of  training  and  tradition  than  they  are.  She 
should  follow,  adopt,  assimilate,  not  attempt  to  lead  or  control. 
If  admitted,  she  is  a  heterogeneous  element,  vitiating  the 
whole  unity  and  lowering  its  policy  ;  she  is  a  source  of  retro- 
gradation,  not  a  means  of  progress.  Indeed,  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  exclusion  of  Russia  is  found  in  a  right 
estimate  of  the  social  change  which  has  lately  attracted  the 
attention,  and,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the  admiration  of 
Western  Europe.  It  has  been  a  vast  and  difficult  transition 
through  which  Russia  has  passed  successfully.  But,  in  itself, 
it  marks  how  backward  she  was.  It  is  many  centuries  since 
Western  Europe  passed  through  the  same  stage — the  trans- 
formation of  the  serf  into  the  free  man.  Nothing  could  make 
it  reasonable  that  a  nation  hardly  yet  clear  of  serfage  should 
direct  those  which  have  long  been  free. 

With  reference  to  the  general  direction  of  European  policy, 
the  exclusion  of  Russia  is  a  cardinal  point ;  and  Russia  herself 
has  greatly  facilitated  its  acceptance  and  practical  adoption, 
were  the  statesmen  of  the  West  alive  to  the  opportunity  she 
has  given  them,  and  sufficiently  above  their  internal  dissensions 
to  seize  it.  The  result  of  the  Crimean  war  should  have  been 
to  exclude  her.  Political  exigencies  gave  her  an  opening  for 
re-entering  the  councils  of  Europe,  of  which  she  availed  herself 
with  great  skill.  A  second  occasion  was  offered,  and  is  still 
available,  in  regard  to  Poland.  Her  persistence  in  her  policy 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Western  Europe,  her  haughty 
defiance  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  other  governments 
and  to  the  general  public  opinion  of  the  West,  should  have 
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been  met,  and  might  still  be  met,  not  by  war — that  were  an 
unjustifiable  folly  when  no  definite  end  can  be  assigned — but 
by  shutting  her  out  from  all  direct  participation  in  Western 
affairs.  Such  a  remedy  involves  no  hostility  to  Russia  within 
her  own  proper  sphere.  It  is  indicated,  I  venture  to  think,  by 
the  whole  previous  course  of  European  history  and  policy. 
It  is  imperatively  demanded  not  as  a  punishment  for  Russia, 
but  as  the  efficacious  guarantee  of  the  right  subsequent 
conduct  of  Europe. 

Let  me  put  an  hypothesis  which  may  make  my  meaning 
quite  clear.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1863  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  proposed  to  the  Governments  of  Europe  that  they 
should  meet  in  congress  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threatened 
its  public  order.  The  proposal  was  declined  ;  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  question  the  judgment  shown  in  the  refusal.  The  ob- 
jections to  that  refusal  applied  to  its  form  rather  than  its 
substance.  As  proposed,  it  seems  clear  that  the  congress 
could  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Let  us  suppose  the  proposal 
renewed,  as  it  conceivably  may  yet  be  ;  or  let  us  suppose  a 
counter-proposal  made ;  a  proposal,  that  is,  for  an  European 
congress  under  different  conditions — for  a  congress,  viz.,  of  the 
Powers  which,  on  the  grounds  above  given,  are  natural  con- 
stituents of  a  strictly  European  or  Western  assembly.  Such 
an  assembly  would  exclude  Russia,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
parts  of  Europe  geographically  so  called.  The  invitations  to 
attend  it  would  be  addressed  to  the  five  true  Western  Powers, 
whose  community  of  traditions  and  associations  would  enable 
them  to  form  a  relatively  homogeneous  body,  competent  to 
discuss  their  difficult  mutual  relations  and  their  no  less 
difficult  joint  action,  and  from  such  discussion  might  spring  very 
salutary  consequences.  But  the  peaceful  exclusion  of  Russia 
could  form  no  legitimate  subject  for  complaint  any  more  than 
that  of  Turkey.  The  congress  so  composed  Would  be  com- 
posed on  a  definite  principle,  justified  at  once  by  the  historical 
antecedents  as  well  as  by  the  actual  political  needs  of  Europe. 

I  conceive  that  of  the  two  Powers  excluded  from  this 
hypothetical  assembly,  Turkey  is  the  one  which  might  with 
the  greater  show  of  reason  claim  admission.  In  other  words, 
Turkey  is  more  Western  than  Russia.  As  the  leading 
Mohammedan    State,  the  inheritor   of  the  traditions  of  the 
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earlier  Mohammedan  Powers,  the  successor  in  its  aggressive 
tendencies  of  the  Arabian  Khaleefate,  Turkey  is  far  more 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Europe  than  is  Russia, 
whose  admission  to  that  history  is  barely  a  century  old.  The 
struggle  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  colours  deeply  the  history 
of  Western  Europe  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  modem 
period.  It  has  largely  modified  the  mutual  relations  of  its 
different  States.  In  that  struggle  the  dangerous  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Austro-Spanish  house— an  aggrandizement  which 
is  the  key  to  so  long  a  chapter  of  European  politics — finds  its 
explanation  and  its  justification.  When,  from  the  field  of 
Pavia,  Francis  I.  sent  his  ring  to  the  Sultan,  when  Elizabeth 
of  England  invoked  his  aid,  both  but  acted  on  the  conviction 
that  the  Power  they  addressed  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  interests  of  Europe ;  a  conviction  which  has  re- 
mained unshaken  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  Such,  in 
rudimentary  expression,  might  be  the  historical  arrangement 
for  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  Turkey.  Nor  is  there 
wanting  a  political  counterpart,  the  strength  of  which  lies  in 
the  very  circumstance  which  will  be,  and  has  been,  most 
vehemently  urged  as  the  ground  for  the  extrusion  of  Turkey 
from  the  European  body  politic.  It  is  her  religion  which 
would  make  me  wish  for  her  admission,  were  it  legitimate  on 
other  grounds.  Every  recognition  of  Turkey  down  to  the 
latest  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  has  been  valuable  as  a 
protest  against  the  spirit  of  religious  exclusiveness,  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  may  be  common  human  and 
political  action  in  spite  of  the  barriers  raised  by  a  difference 
of  faith.  Every  such  recognition  has,  in  fact,  distinctly  set 
aside  the  claims  of  Christian  nations,  as  such,  to  domineer 
over  others  in  the  name  of  an  inherent  superiority  conferred 
on  them  by  their  religion.  The  force  of  such  protest,  the 
value  of  such  recognition,  would  be  increased,  if,  at  the  same 
time  that  Turkey  entered  the  European  councils,  Russia, 
nominally  of  the  same  religion  as  Western  Europe,  were 
excluded  from  them.  And  besides  this 'indirect  advantage, 
by  admitting  Turkey  the  statesmen  of  the  West  would  gain 
the  further  one  of  placing  themselves  in  direct  contact  with  the 
head  of  Mohammedanism,  and  so  generally,  through  such 
intermedium,  with  the  East.     It  is  probable  that  in  the  imme- 
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diate  future  the  need  of  a  closer  mutual  action  will  be  in- 
creasingly felt.  The  complication  of  international  relations  is 
every  day  growing  ;  and  there  is  growing  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  for  greater  power  of  dealing  with  it.  No  proper 
opportunity  of  increasing  such  power  should  be  neglected. 

Still,  neither  historical  nor  political  considerations  would 
justify  us  in  regarding  Turkey  as  an  integral  part  of  the  West 
Whatever  the  advantages  of  such  a  view,  they  must  be  fore- 
gone rather  than  weaken  by  any  immature  concession  the 
cohesion  of  the  Western  body,  already  far  too  weak.  If  I 
have'  dwelt  on  the  superior  claims  of  Turkey,  it  has  been  at 
once  to  draw  out  into  fuller  light  the  essential  nullity  of  those 
of  Russia,  and  to  offer  a  contribution  in  aid  of  those  who  on 
other  grounds,  more  or  less  empirically,  yet  in  my  judgment 
rightly,  uphold  the  integrity  and  independent  action  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  No  Western  politician  should  hasten  its 
downfall,  or  its  withdrawal  even  from  Europe.  Its  freedom  of 
initiative  should  be  scrupulously  respected. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  removal  of  Russia  and  Turkey  from 
the  state-system  of  Europe  rectifies  at  once  a  not  uncommon 
error,  due  partly  to  an  excess  of  national  self- consciousness  in 
the  people,  or  rather  the  writers  of  the  people,  which  encou- 
rages it,  partly  to  a  misconception  of  mediaeval  history  and  an 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  German  Emperors,  the 
heads  of  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  so  valuable 
a  book  as  Heeren*s  work  on  the  Political  State-system  of 
Europe,  it  is  assumed  that  Germany  is  the  central  State ;  and 
the  idea  is  popular  naturally  in  Germany,  and  fostered  by 
certain  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Germany  is 
the  central  State  if  you  look  merely  to  the  geographical  form 
of  Europe  and  the  position  of  Germany  in  reference  to  it.  So 
it  is  even  politically,  or  might  be,  if  you  allow  Russia  and  the 
Eastern  elements  to  be  a  part  of  political  Europe  in  its  true 
sense.  But  it  ceases  to  be  so  either  geographically  or  politi- 
cally if  you  shut  out  the  Eastern  contingent.  Then  the  true 
Western  Europe  is  seen  at  once,  by  the  most  cursory  inspection 
of  the  map,  to  find  its  geographical  centre  in  France.  It  finds 
its  political  centre  there,  as  is  confessed  by  all  practical  states- 
men. France  should  be  the  central  figure  historically,  were 
the  intelligence  of  Europe  rightly  trained  in  historical  know- 
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ledge.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  historical 
misconception  relative  to  the  German  Emperor,  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  its  correction.  When,  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
pressure  of  danger  lay  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  on 
the  Empire  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  Otho,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  greater  emperors,  fell  the  burden  of  defending  that 
frontier,  and  with  the  burden  naturally  was  given  the  pre- 
eminence. But  the  danger  once  over,  the  excentric  importance 
ceased  with  it,  and  the  principal  place,  if  we  distinguish  real 
importance  from  nominal  dignity,  reverted  to  France.  No 
one  would  claim  in  the  Crusades  the  first  place  for  Germany, 
and  such  concession  rightly  estimated  is  decisive. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  closer  analysis  of  Western  Europe 
disembarrassed   from   the  complication   of  Russia.     It  still 
contains,  in  its  more  strict  historical,  as  it  did  in  its  looser 
practical   conception,  five  great   Powers,  which   must  be  se- 
parately and   accurately  examined  —  France,   Italy,   Spain, 
England,  and  Germany  ;  for  Austria  and  Prussia  must  merge 
in  Germany  in  any  proper  conception  of  the  West.     It  was 
said  of  Italy  that  she  was  but  a  geographical  expression.     It 
might  be  much  more  truly  said  of  Germany  as  she  at  present 
exists.     She  is  a  threefold  Power,  and  sadly  incumbered  with 
non-Germanic  elements.     On  the  difficult  mutual  relations  of 
the  three  ;  on  the  delicate  position  in  respect  to  one  another 
of  the  two  most  concentrated  and  most  powerful  States,  on  the 
manifold  complications  which  the  composition  of  these  two 
presents,  I   heed  not  here  touch.     It  is  desirable   that   the 
Germanic  element  in  Western  Europe  should  be,  as  strictly  as 
is  practically  possible,  detached  from  all  alien  adjuncts,  that 
it  should  renounce  all  oppressive  action   on  its  neighbours 
East  or  South.    It  is  as  German,  whether  united  more  closely 
or  in  some  such  union  as  at  present,  that  they  should  enter 
into  the  Western  system.     The  cry  for  an  united  Germany 
has  so  far  a  truth  in  it  as  it  tends  to  simplify  the  position.     It 
is  unwise  as  itMs  out  of  date.     It  is  a  mere  political  solution 
of  difficulties,  and  the  problem,  which  is  the  real  task  of  Europe, 
is  social  and  moral.     Its  anachronism  is  patent  on  the  face  of 
it.     It  is  a  cry  not  merely  for  internal  union,  but  for  internal 
union  for  the  purposes  of  a  retrograde  external  policy.     It  is 
a  demand  for  aggrandizement,  relative  power,  commercial  and 
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political  importance,  and  that  irrespective  of  the  just  claims  of 
others.  Poland,  Hungary,  or  Italy  are  not  considered  but  as 
conducing  to  German  greatness.  There  is  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  danger  to  Europe  in  an  united  Germany.  If  it  tended 
to  secure  a  better  government,  to  remove  oppressive  distinc- 
tions and  restrictions  ;  if  it  tended  to  the  real  internal  welfare 
of  the  German  people,  it  should  be  cordially  welcomed.  It  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  that  people's  genuine  interests  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time ;  a 
movement  which  the  actual  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  makes 
natural  and  intelligible,  but  which  is  not  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  on  this  point,  it  is   with 
Germany  as  a  whole  that  we  are  concerned  when  we  are  con- 
sidering it  in  the  composition  of  the  West,  as  the  fifth  great 
Power.     For  the  moment  I  omit  France  and  England — as  by 
common  consent  essential  members  of  the  West,  both  in  the 
present  and  the  past — and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
two  remaining  States,  whose  position  needs  some  notice  and 
rectification. .  Italy  is,  in  the  main,  reconstituted  as  a  kingdom. 
The  course  of  events  since  1859  ^^  tended  uniformly  in  one 
direction  :  her  internal  union  into  one  State,  and  her  restora- 
tion to  her  rank  as  a  great  European  Power.     She  is  not  yet 
fully  placed  in  that   position  in  the  diplomatic   world  ;  but 
daily  she  is  assuming  more  prominence  in  the  calculations 
of  statesmen,  and  the  most  recent  change  has  given  an  in- 
creased impetus  to  the  movement.     But  this  new  diplomatic 
attitude,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  Italy  to  enable  her  to  count  as  an  indispensable 
constituent  of  the  West.     United  or  disunited,  she  can  never 
be  any  thing  but  such  constituent.     Her  claim  rests  on  far  too 
sound  an  historical  ground.     She  has  too  profoundly  guided 
and  modified  the  whole  of  Western  civilization.     The  second 
ultimately  in  real  importance  of  the  great  Powers,  Italy  need 
wait  for  no  material  concentration ;  she  is  certain  of  recogni- 
tion as   her  just   inheritance  from  which   no  jealousy  could 
exclude  her,  even  if  any  jealousy  existed.     Still,  though  the 
place  of  Italy  is  thus  secure,  it  is  not  the  less  important  that, 
in  the  present,  for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  should 
be  openly  recognized,  that  in  ail  common  Western  actions  her 
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co-operation  should  be  sought.     The  importance  of  this  lies 
in  the  definiteness  so  given  to  the  constitution  of  the  West. 

The  case  of  Spain  is  similar  in  all  essential  particulars. 
She  too  must  be  reinstated  in  her  full  membership.  Her 
closest  co-operation  must  be  invited.  Her  complete  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  five  great  Powers  is  urgently  demanded  of 
Western  statesmen.  Some  years  ago  I  urged  on  the  English 
government  and  nation,  in  the  interest  alike  of  Spain,  of 
England,  and  of  Europe,  the  restitution  to  Spain  of  Gibraltar. 
I  urge  it  not  less  now.  It  is  not  less  now,  than  it  was  then, 
the  duty  of  England  to  restore  it  But  I  would  urge  more 
now.  I  would  urge,  that  is,  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  policy 
of  conciliation  and  support  towards  Spain,  of  which  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar  should  be  the  first  act  and  symbol.  It  were  for 
the  good  of  Europe  that  the  statesmen  of  England  should 
take  the  initiative  in  replacing  Spain  in  her  legitimate  place  ; 
legitimate,  that  is,  viewed  by  the  light  of  historical  continuity, 
and  not  simply  under  the  narrower  teaching  of  mere  actual 
circumstances.  No  rivalry  has  been  more  fatal  to  Spain  than 
that  of  England,  though  none  has  been  more  susceptible  of 
palliation,  or  even  justification.  No  nationality  is  more  alien- 
ated from  us  than  the  Spanish ;  and  justly  alienated,  by  our 
selfish,  haughty,  and  oppressive  abuse  of  our  power.  Nothing 
could  exert  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  reconstitution  of 
European  union,  nothing  could  so  effectually  tend  to  heal  the 
antagonism  now  prevailing  between  the  branches  of  the 
Western  Family,  as  a  sincere  effort — and  its  sincerity  might 
be  tested  by  its  success — on  the  part  of  England,  Teutonic, 
Northern,  and  Protestant  England,  to  restore  to  its  due  honour 
and  importance  the  Latin,  Southern,  and  Catholic  Spain. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  we  have,  as  the  five  great 
Powers  of  the  West,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and 
Germany.  But  this  simple  enumeration  is  insufficient  for  my 
present  purpose.  Only  one  of  the  five  is  quite  simple ;  Italy 
as  a  geographical  expression,  and  the  Italian  population  are 
co-extensive,  for  Italy  has  neither  dependencies  nor  colonies. 
She  is  free  from  all  the  evil  associations  which  adhere  to  those 
names  in  the  case  of  the  others.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, 
and  not  also  without  a  real  political  value  in  the  change,  I 
would  at  present  speak  rather  of  the  Italian  people  than  of 
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Italy.  The  pressure  which  is  forcing  on  the  Italians  a  political 
concentration  similar  to  that  of  their  powerful  neighbours — 
which  is  giving  them  a  large  army,  a  large  fleet,  a  large  debt, 
all  the  attributes,  in  short,  of  a  first-rate  European  Power — is, 
it  may  be  hoped,  but  temporary.  Her  full  independence  once 
attained,  Italy  may  resume  her  long  tradition  of  a  moral,  not 
political  union,  her  highly  articulate  national  existence,  rather 
than  remain  a  strongly  centralized  government.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  the  need  of  complete  independence  is  in- 
terrupting her  history,  and  forcing  her  to  renounce  for  a  time 
the  valuable  legacy  of  the  past ;  which  in  the  past,  it  is  true, 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering,  but  which  in  the 
present  and  future  might  serve  her  much, — I  allude  to  the  co- 
existence of  a  number  of  real  states,  large  enough  for  all  the 
objects  of  a  state,  not  large  enough  to  stifle  all  civic  feeling. 
The  loss  of  this  organization  is  the  great  evil  to  Italy,  and 
through  her  to  Europe,  of  the  retention  of  Venice  by  Austria. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  result  for  Italy  in  a  great  political  aberra- 
tion. 

As  Italy  for  the  Italian,  so  France  stands  for  the  French 
population  wherever  found,  in  or  out  of  France  proper,  in 
colonies  belonging  to  France  or  in  colonies  planted  by  her, 
but  now  owning  another  political  all^iance,  such  as  Lower 
Canada.  Any  such  offshoots  of  a  nation  are,  relatively  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  still  integral  parts  of  it,  sympathizing  with  it, 
and  acting  as  conductors  of  its  influence  to  the  rest.  They 
form,  equally  with  the  parent  state,  a  part  of  the  West,  as  we 
conceive  it.  So  that  it  is  seen  to  be  composed,  not  of  five 
definite  political  unities  or  states,  but  of  five  freer  and  larger 
social  unities  or  populations,  of  which  the  closer  and  more 
concentrated  unities  are  but  the  parts  and  centres.  Nor  is  the 
social  unity  confined  to  the  parent  state  and  its  colonies ; 
there  may  be  other  essential  constituents  of  it  which  are  inde- 
pendent states,  and  have  always  been  such  historically  ;  e.g. 
the  French  portion  of  Belgium  is  a  part  of  France,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  term. 

Similarly,  the  Spanish  populations  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  World — not  merely  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Spain  and 
Portugal  that  is,  but  the  vast  Spanish  and  Portuguese  offshoots 
in  Central  'and  South  America  or  elsewhere — are  the  equiva- 
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lent  of  Spain,  as  part  of  Western  Europe^  So  again  with 
England,  which  enters  the  European  concert  as  the  short 
expression  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  populations  of  the  United 
States,  not  less  than  for  its  own  immediate  colonies,  Canadian 
or  Australasian.  Lastly,  the  same  holds  good  of  Germany* 
The  German  population  comprises  not  merely  Germany  proper, 
but  its  natural  appendages — Holland,  German  Switzerland, 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  any  colonial  adjuncts,  whether 
separate  colonies  or  large  masses  of  German  settlers. 

If,  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  have  thus  in  detail 
pointed  out  that  the  West  means  the  collective  unity  formed 
by  the  five  populations  above  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience of  expression  I  shall  use,  when  speaking  of  them,  the 
more  concentrated  terms,  the  names  of  the  representative 
nucleus  of  each  population.  One  remark  I  would,  however, 
premise ;  what  has  been  said  of  Italy  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  others  in  the  future.  Their  great  political  concentration, 
such  as  it  exists  in  France,  Spain,  or  England,  has  had  doubt- 
less, and  may  have  still,  a  relative  value.  But  in  the  future  it 
will  be  otherwise ;  and  the  disgregation  of  Italy  is  but  the 
type  of  the  political  order  which  is  equally  desirable  for  all. 
Ultimately,  it  ought  as  little  to  be  the  aim  of  the  statesman 
to  keep  together  the  large  national  aggregates  actually  in  ex- 
istence, as  it  is  to  reunite  those  which  have  been  separated 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  Holland  with  Spain»  for 
instance;  the  United  States  with  England ;  or  the  Spanish 
settlements  with  the  mother  country.  Such  reunion  is  never 
dreamt  of.  All  English  politicians  are  aware  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  American  colonies  in  the  last  century  will  at  no 
very  distant  period  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Canadian  and 
Australasian  ;  and  they  acquiesce  in  this  fact*  The  mere  dis- 
tance offers  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  permanent  union.  It 
will  remain  for  the  future  to  see  whether  distance  alone  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  separation  ;  whether  size  may  not 
equally  be  a  sound  reason ;  whether  the  principle  adopted  as 
the  regulator  of  the  magnitude  of  states  should  not  be  the 
real  adequate  se<^iring  of  the  highest  objects  of  state-union. 
The  older  division  of  Great  Britain  was  but  an  anticipation. 
In  one  form  or  another  it  will  reappear.  So  that  in  wishing 
for  Italian  decentralization,  for  the  separate  existence  of  her 
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traditional  smaller  states,  I  am  but  applying  to  her  imme- 
diately what  I  consider  to  be  the  desirable  political  organiza- 
tion ultimately  for  her  compeers. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  whilst  the  larger  national  ag- 
gr^ates  remain,  their  action,  as  centres  of  the  corresponding 
populations,  will  be  the  most  powerful,  will  be  for  a  time  tiie 
only  action  that  can  be  sensibly  felt.  In  other  words,  it  is 
Western  Europe,  in  the  narrower,  more  ordinary  sense,  which 
for  some  time  must  be  the  active  agent,  the  minister  of  the 
great  purposes  of  the  whole  Western  community.  It  is  desir- 
able to  avoid  vagueness,  no  less  in  action  than  in  thought.  The 
other  states  are  too  distant,  and  in  many  points  in  too  different 
a  situation,  to  act  much  at  present  So  much  may  be  said 
without  prejudice  to  their  legitimate  and  naturally  increasing 
influence.  The  great  American  Union,  reconstituted  in  its 
full  int^rity,  must  have  great  weight  in  all  Western  collective 
action.  But  the  exercise  of  its  power  will  be  the  more  salutary 
if  it  is  exerted  in  presence  of  a  reconstituted  Western  centre, 
not  brought  to  bear  on  isolated,  and  in  the  main  antagonistic, 
governments. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  inheritance  of  Greek  intellectual 
culture,  Roman  organization,  the  mediaeval  Catholic  Feudal- 
ism, and  the  at  once  destructive  and  reconstructive  revolution 
of  modem  Europe  during  the  five  last  centuries.  It  was  this 
inheritance  which  was  made  the  foundation  on  which  to  raise 
the  political  and  social  superstructure  of  the  West  It  was 
the  having  shared,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  in  this 
inheritance  which  constituted  the  legitimate  title  to  form  a 
part  of  the  collective  unity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  five  states 
included  have  not  shared  in  an  equal  d^ree.  The  transmis- 
sion of  the  Western  traditions  has  been  more  direct  and  un- 
broken with  some  than  with  others ;  more  direct  and  unbroken 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  than  in  England  and  Germany. 
Again,  it  has  been  less  impaired  in  France  and  Italy  than  in 
Spain,  in  England  than  in  Germany.  Still  these  differences 
are  differences  of  degree  only.  If  Germany  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  benefits  of  subjugation  by  Rome,  and  consequently 
the  fertilizing  influences  of  Roman  dviUzation,  the  loss  has  been 
in  a  large  measure,  though  far  from  wholly,  repaired  by  the  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  and  her  subsequent  admixture  with 
Western  political  action.  Her  inheritance  has  been  indirect,  but 
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it  is  sufficient  If  by  the  Saxon  conquest  England  lost  the 
advantages  her  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Empire  had  pror 
mised  her,  by  the  action  of  the  Papacy  underGregory  the  Great, 
and  by  the  Norman  invasion,  she  regained  to  a  great  extent 
her  position.  The  indirectness  of  the  transmission  does  not 
invalidate  her  claim  to  be  an  integral  part  of  Western  Europe. 

But  there  are  two  European  states  which  require  a  separate 
mention,  as  standing  on  a  distinct  ground.  Both  have  a 
definite  history  and  definite  relations  with  Western  civilization  ; 
both  are  incompletely,  it  is  true,  yet  necessarily  adjuncts  of 
the  West  The  two  I  mean  are  Greece  and  Poland.  It  were 
impossible  to  exclude  Greece  from  our  consideration  ;  for  to 
Greece  we  owe  the  first  great  step  in  our  continuous  movement 
— ^the  intellectual  culture  of  the  race.  The  poetry,  the  philo- 
sophy, the  science  of  Western  Europe  are  inexplicable  with- 
out Greece.  Sharing  nominally  in  the  Roman  incorporation, 
she  was  really  alien  and  averse  to  it,  and  was  essentially  not 
benefited  by  it  She  wholly  missed  the  benefits  of  Catholicism  ; 
nor  could  she  accept  those  of  Mohammedanism.  She  remains, 
therefore,  incomplete,  undeveloped  ;  yet,  by  virtue  of  her  past, 
she  interests  Western  Europe,  and  is  a  fit  object  for  the  earliest 
application  of  her  beneficent  protection.  The  heterogeneous 
protectorate,  which  is  the  expression  of  this  relation,  and  under 
which  she  has  suffered  as  much  as  she  has  profited,  is  destined 
to  give  way  to  a  more  wisely  instituted  direction,  one  more 
purely  Western,  and  as  sudi  free  from  the  conflicting  interests 
which  have  sacrificed  Greece  to  other  political  antagonism. 

It  is  purely  by  her  conversion  to  Catholicism  that  Poland 
stands  out  from  her  more  immediate  kindred.  It  is  by  her 
services  as  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  barbarians  that 
she  has  an  especial  clsdm  on  the  goodwill  of  the  West  She 
is  inseparable  from  its  past  history.  Yet  that  goodwill  can- 
not be  shown  by  war.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  a 
course ;  there  is  equally  none  for  abandoning  her.  A  bene- 
ficial influence  in  her  destiny  can  only,  however,  be  exercised 
from  without  when  the  Powers  which  could  exercise  it  have 
themselvesbeen  modified.  In  the  meantime  Poland,  which  in  the 
main  suffers  from  her  anarchical  political  constitution  and  from 
her  belated  social  order,  must  look  to  her  own  action,  and  guide 

herself  by  the  experience  of  more  advanced  nations.     When 
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the  time  Is  come  for  a  collective  Western  action,  it  would 
seem  natural  that,  as  in  the  past,  so  again,  such  action  should 
take  effect  through  Germany.  Once  thoroughly  Western  in 
its  sympathies,  disengaged  at  once  from  subservience  to  Russia 
and  from  all  cravings  for  aggrandizement  eastward,  Germany 
will  neither  seek  to  retain  the  parts  of  Poland  which  are  now 
incorporated  into  her  aggregate,  nor  connive  at  the  absorption 
of  the  rest  by  Russia.  Through  Germany  as  its  oi^an  the 
West  will  assume  towards  Poland,  under  better  auspices  and  on 
more  sure  grounds,  the  attitude  which  the  Popes  have  honour- 
ably assumed  in  the  worst  times.  With  more  powerful  efficacy, 
the  intervention,  so  directed  in  favour  of  Poland,  will  replace 
the  isolated  and  therefore  inefficacious  sympathy  of  France. 

So  much  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  term  *  the  West.' 
In  its  widest  as  well  as  in  its  most  concentrated  meaning,  it  is 
fairly  before  the  reader.  An  attentive  consideration  will  show 
that  so  vast  a  collective  existence  can  only  be  held  together 
by  a  moral  union.  A  common  inheritance,  a  community  of 
traditions  and  of  the  feelings  and  sympathies  consequent 
thereon,  a  common  faith,  a  common  object — such,  and  not  any 
outward  political  or  material  bonds,  must  constitute  the  tie. 
Such  community  must  evidently  be  first  realized  by  the  more 
central  portions  ;  the  stress  of  instruction  and  guidance  rests 
on  them.  Once  realized  in  some  approximative  degree  by 
them,  it  will  rapidly  spread  to  the  more  distant  portions. 

The  union  above  indicated  has  its  prototype  in  history. 
Mediaeval  Europe  felt  itself  to  be  one  in  this  sense  under  the 
Catholic-Feudal  organization.  There  was  then  a  moral  and 
spiritual  union  of  Western  Christendom,  entirely  different  from 
that  which  had  bound  together  substantially  the  same  extent 
in  the  Roman  period.  The  more  we  study  mediaeval  records, 
the  more  we  see  the  completeness  and  the  strength  which  then 
characterized  the  intercommunion  of  Europe.  The  isolation 
of  the  several  nations  and  their  mutual  antipathies  date  in 
their  full  force  from  the  break-up  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  have  been  intensified  and  systema- 
tized by  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  a  different  state — a  state  of  com- 
munion and  sympathy— was  once  the  order  of  Europe. .  For 
its  attainment  once  makes  it  probable  that  it  may  be  attained 
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again,  if  it  can  be  shown,  a^  it  can  be  and  has  been,  tha£  the 
causes  of  its  first  failure  can  be  avoided,  and  that  the  grounds 
on  which  its  partial  success  rested  still  exist  It  is  for  our  own 
generation,  and  the  generations  which  shall  follow  it,  to  form 
again  the  intercommunion  of  Western  Europe  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of 
the  past  It  may  be  revived  on  a  surer  basis  and  with  greater 
closeness.  The  basis  to  be  surer  must  be  rational  and  real, 
not  fictitious ;  the  greater  closeness  may  be  gained  by  sub- 
stituting the  definite  conception  of  the  West  for  the  indefinite 
and  anarchical  term  of  Christendom.  The  weakness  inherent 
in  this  term  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  never  really 
included  all  the  nations  which  in  belief  were  Christian  ;  as  is 
sufficiently  seen  by  the  fourth  Crusade,  when  the  armies  of 
Europe  were  diverted  from  their  legitimate  enemies  to  attack 
and  plunder  the  metropolis  and  empire  of  their  Eastern  co- 
religionists. 

The  historical  probability  of  the  union  granted,  the  means 
of  attaining  it  are  simple  in  statement,  if  difficult  of  execution. 
There  is  the  direct  action  of  statesmen  and  governments  based 
on  their  having  mastered  the  conception.  They  might  exert 
a  most  powerful  influence  by  removing  existing  obstacles  and 
familiarizing  the  nations  they  direct  with  the  idea  of  a  new 
European  polity. 

Anticipating,  accompanying,  and  supporting  their  action, 
a  rightly  directed  public  opinion  might  spread  its  results 
rapidly  throughout  the  peoples  immediately  affected  by  it 
Both  together,  the  action  of  the  statesmen  and  the  opinion  of 
the  peoples  would  work  harmoniously  to  the  further  object — to 
the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  means  of  insuring  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  work  initiated  by  the  convergence  of  their  re- 
spective influences.  Such  ultimate  means  are  the  institution 
and  development  of  the  education,  and  the  calling  into 
existence  the  body  which  should  organize  the  education,  of  the 
West  Enough,  if  I  here  indicate  this  fundamental  requisite 
for  the  new  order,  which  can  only  rest  as  its  prototype — the 
Catholic  order — did,  on  a  community  of  faith.  It  was  indis- 
pensable to  indicate  it,  were  it  only  to  preclude  any  supposition 
that  the  bond  which  is  at  present  so  much  vaunted,  that  of 
commercial  interest,  was  in  any  d^ree  relied  on.    It  were 
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unwise  to  refuse  to  the  tie  created  by  commerce  a  certain 
negative  influence  in  favour  of  peace.  But  men  are  never 
really  united  by  interests,  nor  are  nations.  Morally,  interests 
are  more  calculated  to  separate.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  teaching  now  so  prevalent, 
and  substitute  a  delusive  connection  for  a  solid  one.  The 
ineflicacy  of  this  commercial  tie  may  be  well  appreciated  by 
seeing  to  what  it  leads  in  regard  to  other  nations  not  pro- 
fessedly included  by  it.  The  common  interest  of  those  whom 
it  connects  finds  its  expression  in  the  most  oppressive  action 
towards  those  without.  It  is  but  a  collective  selfishness,  and 
naturally  works  to  selfish  ends. 

I  touch  but  slightly  on  such  a  point,  as  it  will  find  its  full 
consideration  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  essays.  But  if  com- 
merce is  rejected  as  the  foundation  of  Western  order,  as  being 
inherently  and  necessarily^  when  left  to 'itself,  negative,  how- 
ever positive  in  outward  semblance,  it  follows  i  fortiori  that 
no  mere  negation  can  be  accepted  in  its  default.  Yet  it  is  on 
a  mere  negation  that  the  State-system  of  Europe  actually 
rests.  The  Balance  of  Power,  which  avowedly  for  the  last  two 
centuries  has  been  the  active  guiding  principle  of  Western 
policy,  is  and  can  be  nothing  else.  It  is  a  provisional  artifice — 
the  expression  of  mutual  jealousy,  the  diplomatic  remedy  for 
a  transitional  state  of  disorder.  It  implies  a  state  of  compro- 
mise, not  of  co-operation ;  and  as  co-operation  is  the  aim  of 
human  society  in  all  its  forms,  its  temporary  substitute  must 
ultimately  disappear.  Be  so  much  said  without  impeachment 
of  the  statesman-like  prudence  which  invented,  has  subse- 
quently applied,  and  still  clings  to,  the  balance  of  power,  as,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  formula,  the  best  relatively. 

For  I  cannot  think  that  the  new  principle,  whatever  its 
justification,  whatever  its  attractions,  which  has  been  largely 
adopted  by  what  is  called  the  Liberal  school  in  Europe,  and 
is  now  coquetted  with,  now  trampled  on,  by  the  ambition  of 
its  governments,  offers  a  less  unsound,  if  more  spacious,  basis 
of  organization.  I  allude  to  the  principle  of  nationalities.  I 
do  not  wish  to  extenuate,  much  less  to  deny,  the  evils  for  which 
this  principle  is  the  proffered  remedy.  Still  the  new  formula, 
if  examined  with  attention,  is  but  a  variation  of  the  old.  It  is 
the  old  thing  under  a  new  name,  with  the  added  evil  that 
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it  enlists,  thus  rebaptized,  the  sympathies  of  whok  populations 
instead  of  remaining  dimply  an  affair  for  the  colder  reason  of 
diplomatists  and  statesmen.  Each  separate  nationality  aims 
at  concentration,  independence,  and  strength,  but  with  the 
object  of  asserting  itself  against  all  the  rest.  The  violent 
compression  which  keeps  together  discordant  aggregates  I 
regret  as  much  as  any  one.  But  I  can  see  no  real  cure  for  such 
evils  in  the  immediate  assertion  of  feelings  such  as  have  ani- 
mated Grermany  in  the  recent  contest  with  Denmark.  For 
the  purely  transitional  state  through  which  Europe  is  passing, 
the  older  principle  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  certain  order ; 
and  it  were  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  substitute  in  its 
place  anything  which  at  bottom  should  be  equally  provisional. 
For,  apart  from  all  abuses  of  it  by  its  advocates,  the  new  one 
is,  considered  in  itself,  an  arrangement  for  separation,  not  a 
bond  of  union.  True,  it  may  be  urged  that  such  separation 
will  lead  to  union,  but  it  can  only  do  so  indirectly,  and  there 
are  direct  means  available  ;  and  as  there  are  these  means,  it 
seems  unadvisable  to  fall  back  on  any  indirect  and  negative 
method. 

Both  principles — that  of  the  balance  of  power,  as  well  as 
that  of  nationalities — have  a  relative  value.  Either  might 
have  been  a  ground-work  for  European  order.  One  has  been 
adopted  as  such  ;  and  as  neither  is  capable  of  being  a  defini- 
tive settlement,  it  is  unadvisable  at  the  present  period  to 
replace  it  by  the  other.  It  is  on  purely  relative  grounds  that 
the  latter  is  set  aside  as  a  substitute.  In  fact,  so  purely  relative 
are  the  grounds  that  there  are  cases  in  which  its  immediate 
adoption  may  be  advocated.  Applied  to  a  highly  civilized 
community,  such  as  Italy,  the  national  principle  is  inde- 
feasible. It  would,  if  enforced  at  once,  conduce  highly  to 
peace  and  order  in  Europe.  If  enforced  in  the  European 
dominions  of  Turkey,  it  would  be  a  serious  political  error ;  it 
would  but  tend  to  disorder. 

Both  principles  are  inadequate,  and  equally  so,  if  looked 
on  as  final  solutions.  They  are  both  of  them  remedies  far 
too  material  and  political  to  meet  difficulties  which  are  social 
and  moral,  and  which  as  such  demand  a  social  and  moral 
treatment.  They  have  not  in  them  any  tendency  to  harmo- 
nize  opinions   and   convictions'^  they   have    not    even   any 
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tendency  to  further  concordant  action,  much  less  to  promote 
sympathies.  And  the  absence  of  such  tendencies  is  their 
conclusive  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  allow  that 
only  on  harmonious  opinion  and  conviction  can  enduring 
sympathy  be  based,  and  that  without  such  sympathy  no 
lasting  convergence  of  action  is  conceivable. 

The  political  conception  *  the  West,'  explained  in  detail, 
the  principles  on  which  European  order  actually  rests,  or  is 
wished  to  rest,  set  aside,  the  nature  of  the  union  to  be  aimed 
at,  having  been  stated,  it  remains  for  me  to  consider  what  is 
the  aim  set  before  this  collective  personality.  Shortly,  I 
may  state  it  to  be  the  peaceful  action  on  the  rest  of  the  race, 
with  the  purpose  of  raising,  or  enabling  its  various  constituents 
to  rise,  in  due  order  to  the  level  it  has  itself  attained.  Such  a 
body  would  stand  forth  as  the  model  at  once  and  director  of 
the  rest  Duly  organized  within,  conscious  of  its  functions 
and  obligations,  it  would  appreciate  the  wants  and  situation 
of  those  without  it ;  and,  without  any  pressure  or  unwarranted 
interference  with  their  legitimate  independence  of  action,  it 
would  be  ready  to  help  them  in  their  onward  course.  Orderly 
within  itself,  and  keeping  order  by  a  joint  effort  on  the 
common  ground  of  the  race,  the  sea,  it  would  institute  syste- 
matic connections  with  the  other  nations  or  populations.  The 
basis  of  such  intercourse  would  not,  as  now,  be  mainly,  much 
less  purely,  industrial  and  for  its  own  benefit  There  would 
be  no  slighting  of  the  advantages  and  uses  of  commerce  ;  but 
commerce  would  hold  its  proper,  entirely  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate, position,  available  as  a  stimulus  and  guarantee  for 
continuity  of  relations.  The  religious  missions  of  the  present 
are  elements  of  disturbance,  and  offer  no  compensation  for  such 
disturbance ;  they  are  engaged,  in  the  main,  in  the  hopeless 
attempt  to  spread  an  exclusive  and  unsympathetic  faith^  which 
as  such  has  no  chance  of  being  accepted.  Their  only  recom- 
mendation is  their  motive  and  their  general  idea,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  prevents  their  being,  in  their  leading 
results,  a  mere  evil.  Superseding  them,  the  missions  of  the 
future  will  hold  a  different  language,  aim  at  widely  different 
objects,  and  have  a  very  different  efficacy.  In  full  sympathy 
with  the  past  and  present  intellectual,  social,  and  religious 
condition  of  those  whom  they  address,  equally  whether  mono- 
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theistic,  polytlieistic,  or  fetishist,  they  will  take  them  each  at 
the  point  at  which  they  find  them,  accept  their  actual  state, 
and  lead  them  on  by  an  orderly  development.  Such  peaceful 
and  sympathetic  action,  made  intelligible  by  a  previous  cessa- 
tion of  the  violent  and  fraudulent  intercouse  which  now 
repels  all  tendencies  to  friendliness,  will  be  met  by  the  unre- 
served admission  of  the  superiority  of  the  West  The  nations 
to  whom  it  speaks  will  allow  its  moral  and  intellectual  pre- 
eminence as  completely  as  they  even  now  admit  its  material, 
mechanical,  and  active  predominance.  They  will  have  no 
repugnance  to  disinterested  advice,  free  from  all  tendency  to 
disturb  or  design  of  conquest  Treated  with  courtesy  and 
respect,  not,  as  now,  with  ill-concealed  contempt,  they  will  re- 
ciprocate an  intercourse  from  which  both  derive  good,  as 
surely  as  they  now  reject,  so  far  as  they  dare,  the  interchange 
of  dependence  on  one  side  and  haughtiness  on  the  other. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  repeatedly  shown  that 
this  is  no  idle  dream ;  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  less 
advanced  races  a  strong  disposition  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  more '  favoured,  and  to  be  grateful  to  the  agents 
of  its  communication.  And  this  is  true,  not  merely  of 
simple  barbarous  tribes,  whose  propensity  is  almost  to  worship 
the  white  man  as  a  god  ;  but  it  is  true  also  of  those  nations 
which  have  attained  a  high  d^ree  of  organized  political  and 
social  existence.  It  is  demonstrable  that  their  exclusiveness, 
such  as  it  is,  has  been  the  result  of  long-proved  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  nations  to  associate  with  them 
on  terms  of  mutual  courtesy  and  fair  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantage. Their  exclusiveness  has  been  justified  in  the  past, 
and  is  still  justifiable ;  and  were  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
not  the  mere  tools  of  its  commercial  rapacity,  it  would 
be  respected,  and,  with  slight  modifications,  accepted  and 
enforced.  But  with  a  change  in  the  attitude,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  action  of  Western  nations,  such  exclusiveness 
would  fall  from  the  mere  absence  of  any  adequate  motive  for 
its  continuance.  The  natural  mutual  attractions  of  the  dif- 
ferent  portions  of  the  race  would  come  into  full  play,  and  with 
the  sense  of  security  in  their  intercourse  would  come  the  con- 
viction of  its  utility. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
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intercourse  so  conducted,  so  far  as  concerns  the  less  advanced 
nations.  I  have  but  to  sketch  in  principle  and  in  outline  its 
nature  and  tendency.  That  done,  I  may  turn  to  the  reaction 
on  the  more  advanced,  on  the  Western  populations.  That 
this  reaction  would  be  most  beneficial,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  mediaeval  times  Western  Christendom  was  united  under  the 
direction  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Crusades.  The  Popes  felt  that 
in  co-operation  in  a  great  external  object  lay  a  remedy  for 
internal  evils.  I  pass  over  all  discussion  of  the  object  of  those 
expeditions,  all  discussion  of  their  justification ;  I  pass  over 
the  direct  results  of  bloodshed  and  misery.  With  all  their 
weakness  and  imperfection,  they  in  a  measure  answered  their 
end — they  united  Europe,  and  they  were  fraught  with  colla- 
teral benefits  of  great  importance.  Curiously  enough,  they 
tended  on  the  whole  rather  to  the  union  than  the  disunion  of 
the  hostile  parties.  Contact  led  to  a  more  correct  appreciation 
by  the  antagonists  of  one  another.  A  just  estimate  of  the 
general  effects  of  the  Crusades  allows  them  to  have  been 
beneficial. 

If,  in  more  modem  times,  we  substitute  peaceful  agencies 
for  war,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  for  that  of  antagonism,  the 
wish  to  raise,  not  the  design  to  conquer  or  even  exterminate, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  gain  that  would 
accrue  to  Western  Europe  from  such  co-operation.  In  it  might 
be  found  an  adequate  sphere  for  all  its  energies,  a  lai^e  and 
wholesome  gratification  of  all  its  nobler  impulses,  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  its  own  advance,  and  more  complete  internal 
organization  and  harmony.  To  form  part  of  a  body  co-operat- 
ing peacefully  for  such  great  ends,  as  the  recognized  instru- 
ment of  Humanity,  were  surely  a  sufficient  distinction,  a  suf- 
ficient satisfaction  of  the  less  relative  instincts  of  national 
pride  and  ambition.  Exorbitant  as  they  now  are,  they  might 
rest  in  what  is  hereby  offered  them.  Their  full  gratification 
in  their  present  shape  is  evidently  impossible.  They  exclude 
one  another.  This  has  long  been  felt  to  be  true.  The  dream 
of  universal  empire  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  the 
partial  gratification  afforded  by  being  the  first  among  many 
peers  can  only  be  attained  by  one,  while  the  struggle  for 
cither  complete  or  partial  satisfaction,  from  its  selfish  charac- 
ter, has  no  tendency  to  raise,  but  rather  to  degrade.     But  in 
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this  co-ordinate  union  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole,  the 
instincts  above  mentioned  may  receive  an  adequate  develop- 
ment, and  may  be  turned  into  useful  instruments.  We  of  the 
West,  the  advanced  guard  of  Humanity,  are  citizens  of  no 
mean  city ;  not  lowered  by  narrow  and  local  aspirations  ;  not 
isolated  by  national  selfishness  ;  not  degraded  by  anti-social 
ambition.  The  barriers  of  religious,  national,  commercial 
separation  fall  before  the  new  unity.  We  cease  to  be  solely 
or  primarily  members  of  such  or  such  a  Western  nation, 
England  or  France.  We  become  primarily  Western,  with  an 
immunity  from  all  the  evils  which  have  clung  around  the 
exclusive  prominence  given  to  the  more  restricted  associations  ; 
free  from  the  poverty  which  now  attaches  to  all  our  political 
conceptions,  relieved  from  the  antagonisms  which  render 
fertile  of  dangers  our  actual  political  and  international  order. 
The  ties  and  obligations  of  the  new  relation  exert  a  healthy 
influence  on  all  our  thought  and  action,  not  extinguishing,  nor 
even  lessening,  our  love  of  our  separate  countries  and  states, 
but  correcting  its  excess,  and  by  placing  it  in  its  due  subordi- 
nation, at  once  purifying  and  strengthening  it. 

The  policy  here  advocated  on  international  questions 
meets  and  in  a  considerable  degree  sympathizes  with  each  of 
the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  English  opinion  on  such 
matters. 

The  school  at  present  in  the  ascendant  preaches  absolute 
non-intervention  in  Europe.  It  asserts  the  duty  of  concen- 
trating all  our  attention  and  our  action  on  ourselves  and  our 
own  interests.  This  abstinence  from  all  interference  is  the 
final  result  of  a  long  and  sad  experience,  the  fruit  of  our 
mature  wisdom.  Those  who  proclaim  this  negation  of  a  policy 
are  naturally  jubilant  over  our  recent  conduct  towards 
Denmark  as  the  sign  of  its  triumph.  Yet  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  were  only  in  Europe,  and  on  a  calculation  of  the 
profits  and  losses  of  our  intervention  there,  that  this  complete 
inaction  is  desirable.  Where  interference  is  profitable  and 
easy,  and  brings  with  it  commercial  advantages,  it  would 
seem  that  it  may  be  condoned.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  avowed 
object  is  peace  and  abstention.  The  only  flaw  in  the  doctrine 
is  the  being  too  absolute  ;  otherwise  we  sympathize  with  the 
object.     We  too  aim  at  peace,  consider  war  as  a  blunder  and 
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anachronism,  though  aware  that  it  may  even  yet  be  necessary. 
We  would  act  as  much  as  possible  by  peaceful  means,  but 
we  would  act,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  others.  We  do  not 
accept  the  doctrine,  that  the  pursuit  by  each  nation  of  its  own 
interests  will  practically  lead  to  the  harmonious  adjustment  of 
all  human  affairs. 

The  opposite  school  feels  indignant  at  such  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  England.  It  recoils  from  the  consequences  of 
its  abstention,  but  it  recoils  solely  from  the  consideration  of  its 
effects  on  England.  Its  language  is  imperial.  The  empire 
we  have  won  must  be  preserved,  as  to  recede  were  to  degrade 
ourselves,  were  to  dim  our  high  consciousness  of  power  and 
greatness,  and  cramp  all  our  nobler  eneigies.  In  short, 
England  needs  empire  for  the  sake  of  England.  This 
imperial  policy  is  more  directly  immoral  than  the  other,  for  it 
sacrifices  with  the  quietest  determination  all  the  claims  of 
others.  Other  nations  are  but  to  be  the  pedestal  on  which  we 
may  raise  the  proud  statue  of  imperial  England. 

Yet  this  immoral  and  essentially  degrading  policy  has  a 
certain  truth  in  it,  and  one  which  demands  sympathy.  The 
different  policy  I  advocate  offers  its  disciples  a  sphere  of  action, 
the  consciousness  of  a  noble  place,  and  a  great  purpose  in  the 
world's  affairs.  They  are  right,  surely,  in  thinking  that  it 
cannot  be  a  sound  conclusion  which  involves  so  entire  a  rupture 
with  the  past,  with  all  our  historic  tradition.  They  are  right 
in  thinking  that  great  sacrifices  should  be  incurred  on  fitting 
occasions,  and  that  there  are  such  occasions.  A  highly  social 
existence  is  the  proper  existence  for  man,  whether  in  states  or 
individuals ;  and  such  an  existence  involves  perpetual  duties 
to  others  and  perpetual  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  others.  The 
opposite  theory  is  inhuman,  and  contradicts  all  the  obligations 
flowing  from  our  position  as  a  fact,  our  actual  membership  in 
Humanity. 

The  primary  requisite  is  to  realize  the  conception  of  this 
oi^anization  of  the  Western  World  and  the  new  policy  and 
the  new  obligations  which  are  its  natural  results.  Once 
become  familiar  in  clear  and  definite  outline,  it  will  rapidly 
exercise  its  proper  influence.  The  ground  is  prepared  for  it. 
The  failure  of  the  older  system,  the  need  for  some  new  one — 
something  which  may  guide  us  to  a  reconstruction — are  largely 
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felt.  Many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  have  been 
removed  ;  the  intenser  feeling  of  national  self-assertion  at  the 
expense  of  others  has  been,  there  is  reason  to  think,  losing  its 
hold.  There  is  abundance  of  it  left  ;  but  it  becomes  more 
and  more  repugnant  to  a  larger  number.  In  this  country — 
in  which  at  present  more  than  in  any  .other  lies,  not  the  power 
of  guidance,  but  the  power  of  obstruction,  corresponding  to 
the  immense  influence  she  might  exercise  in  forwarding  what 
is  useful — observers  recognize  a  change  of  opinion  on  all 
questions  of  international  policy,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned 
— a  change  in  the  direction  of  moderation. 

The  conception  of  the  West  once  realized,  the  first  task  is 
its  re-oi^anization  within  its  own  limits,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  proper  relations  of  its  different  national  constituents.  The 
second  and  simultaneous  task  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
social  order  in  each  of  these  constituents.  During  the  period 
of  this  double  process,  the  main  feature  of  the  policy  toward 
all  without  must  be  a  wise  abstention,  the  steady  discourage* 
ment,  even  the  prohibition  of  all  attempts  at  premature  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  its  own  members  or  of  others.  As  much 
as  possible  all  irregular  action,  all  disturbing  influences,  should 
be  removed.  Respect  for  the  organizations  that  exist  is  the 
first  cardinal  principle,  the  simplest  obligation,  on  those  who 
cannot  ofier  a  substitute.  Such  should  be  the  action  of 
Western  statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  dealing  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Polytheistic  East  Their  only  active  interfer- 
ence should  be  to  repress  with  vigour  the  freebooting  tenden- 
cies of  European  commerce.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to 
withdraw  all  protection  from  the  unfair  trader.  Let  him  be 
given  up  to  the  justice  of  those  on  whom  at  present  he  preys. 
But  it  would  be  better  still  to  exercise  a  vigorous  surveillance 
on  the  commercial  world,  and,  above  all,  never  to  lend  support 
to  their  encroachments. 

A  comparatively  short  course  of  such  a  moderate  and  just 
policy  would  restore  a  right  feeling  between  the  East  and 
West.  And  when  the  latter  had  in  some  approximate  degree 
attained  its  own  reconstitution,  it  would  find  no  obstacles  to 
its  imparting  its  influence  to  the  former.  Its  indirect  influence 
is  already  great,  in  spite  of  all  the  grounds  of  repulsion. 
Remove  these  grounds,  and  this  indirect  influence  will  be 
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found  to  have  made  the  way  smooth  for  the  direct.  So,  for 
the  common  good  of  the  present  and  the  future  of  Humanity, 
might  be  brought  into  active  operation,  the  two  great  principles 
whose  due  and  harmonious  co-ordination  would,  I  consider, 
meet  our  difficulties — the  Unity  of  the  race  and  the  Leader- 
ship vested  in  the  West. 
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In  the  preceding  Essay,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  propor- 
tions  of  the  subject,  I  have  given  but  a  few  lines  to  the  United 
States — ^the  powerful  confederation  which  in  popular  language 
monopolises  the  name  of  America.  Many  reasons  seem  to 
conspire  to  claim  more  for  it.  Its  laige  population  ;  the 
rapidity,  hitherto  happily  unparalleled,  with  which  that  popu- 
lation increases  ;  the  extent  of  its  actual  territory,  the  possi- 
bility, nay,  even  the  probability,  of  an  extension  of  that 
territory,  northwards  and  southwards,  by  peaceful  annexation 
or  by  war ;  the  energy  of  its  citizens  ;  their  now  proved  capacity 
for  great  sacrifices  and  a  long  war  ;  their  endurance  at  once 
and  their  success ;  the  political  doctrines  which  America 
represents ;  the  social  well-being  which  materially  she  has 
attained — all  alike,  and  especially  the  two  latter  considerations, 
would  seem  to  justify  a  greater  prominence  for  her  in  the 
estimate  alike  of  the  practical  statesman  and  of  the  political 
theorist.  Add  further,  the  accidental  complication,  that,  by 
the  want  of  right  feeling  and  due  foresight,  the  two  leading 
Governments  of  the  West  have  placed  themselves  on  a  foot- 
ing, if  not  of  hostility,  yet  of  serious  misunderstanding  with 
the  American  Republic,  rendering  it  more  disposed  naturally 
to  assert  its  influence,  and  forcing  on  them  an  anxious  con- 
sideration of  the  results  of  that  influence. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  this  influence  may  prove  to  be, 
whatever  the  dangers  we  in  England  may  incur  in  consequence 
of  the  blunders  of  our  statesmen  and  the  evil  feelings  of  the 
governing  classes  which  they  represent,  there  is  every  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  American  Union.  Its  dis- 
solution on  the  grounds  alleged,  and  with  the  objects  actually 
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avowed,  would  have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a  great 
calamity.  Both  the  issues  of  the  struggle  recently  ended  were 
important.  The  primary,  as  it  were  the  official  and  national 
issue,  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  in  its  full  integrity,  was 
important  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  The  anar- 
chical doctrine  of  state  rights,  as  asserted,  would,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  America,  have  had  most  dangerous 
consequences.  The  framework  of  her  social  order  is  already 
but  too  ill-compacted.  The  second  and  more  general  issue, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  slavery  as  an  institution,  was 
important  in  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  Humanity.  Its 
greater  importance  was  seen  in  the  way  in  which  it  gradually 
overrode  and  obscured  the  other.  The  industry  of  man,  the 
basis  of  all  society  for  the  future,  must  be  freed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  has  been  freed  in  America,  from  the  stain  of 
degradation,  from  all  association  of  disgrace. 

Yet  neither  our  legitimate  admiration  for  the  conduct  of 
the  American  people,  nor  our  high  estimate  both  of  its  im- 
mediate power  and  of  its  future  growth,  may  lead  to  any 
essential  modification  of  the  abstract  political  theory  given 
above.  Neither  the  language  of  her  statesmen  and  her 
people,  nor  the  acceptance  of  that  l^guage  by  some  of  our 
statesmen,  and  largely  also  by  the  convictions  of  the  English 
working  classes — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  induce 
us  to  admit  her  claim  to  be  the  latest  outcome  of  the  mature 
political  wisdom  of  the  race,  the  type  to  which  all  others  must 
eventually  conform.  For  America  claims  no  less,  it  would 
seem,  she  claims  no  less  than  to  be  the  leader  of  the  West 
towards  new  horizons  of  indefinite  political  and  social  progress. 
On  one  point  only  can  that  claim  be  admitted — a  point  in 
some  degree  of  form  as  regards  some  European  governments, 
though  a  point  of  essential  superiority  as  regards  others. 
America  stands  before  the  world  as  the  representative  of 
republican  government  I  will  not  stay  to  dwell  on  the 
different  forms  of  such  government,  nor  on  the  distinctness  of 
the  two  ideas.  Democracy  and  Republicanism.  I  will  ac- 
quiesce without  qualification  in  the  merit  of  the  American 
position.  As  the  greatest  modem  Republic,  she  is,  and  must 
be,  in  the  van  ;  for  republican  government,  with  all  its  noble 
associations  and  inherent  advantages,  is,  as  we  believe,  the 
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last  word  in  human  political  institutions.     Without  any  need 
for  impatience,  Europe  is  moving  towards  it. 

But  this  point  of  vantage  conceded  to  America,  in  her 
further  claims  we  cannot  acquiesce.  We  cannot  recognize  any 
general  leadership  vested  in  her.  The  offspring,  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  of  a  period  of  n^ation  and  dissolution ;  the 
offspring  also  of  a  nation  which  is  not  by  its  ?intecedents,  or 
by  its  present  condition,  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  human 
affairs ;  founded  as  she  is  on  doctrines  which  neither  she  nor 
others  can  work  into  political  utility ;  penetrated  by  revolu- 
tionary principles,  which,  as  such,  have  only  a  transitional 
utility,  and  can  never  be  the  basis  of  permanent  order ; 
requiring,  as  she  does,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  Western 
nation — more  than  most  certainly — ^a  complete  revision  of  her 
theories  of  governments  and  social  order  ;  America  cannot  be 
in  any  sense  a  guide  or  a  model  for 'the  Western  statesman  or 
thinker.  She  may  and  will  react  powerfully,  and  in  the  main 
usefully,  on  Europe,  In  some  respects  she  will  react  pre- 
judicially, especially,  I  fear,  on  our  own  country  ;  but  to  such 
reaction  her  influence  must  be  limited  in  thought,  as  it  will  b^ 
in  fact  Her  great  material  well-being — the  general  diffusion, 
that  is,  of  a  state  of  material  comfort  and  prosperity  to  which 
many  European  nations,  most  notably  our  own,  are  strangers — 
the  more  it  is  appreciated,  the  more  useful  it  may  be,  in  raising 
the  status  of  the  labourer  everywhere.  It  is  a  fair  source  of 
pride  to  America,  that  nowhere  does  the  poor  man  find  such 
a  compensation  for  his  labour,  so  comfortable  a  home.  It  is 
this  which  in  a  d^ree  justifies  the  language  of  admiration  for 
American  institutions  which  is  so  common  in  England.  We 
see  the  masses  of  our  own  hard-worked,  ill-paid,  and  suffering 
poor,  whose  sufferings  and  inadequate  remuneration  are  lai^ely 
the  result  of  social  mismanagement,  of  our  defective  social 
arrangements,  and  we  compare  them  with  the  same  classes  in 
America,  and  we  naturally  feel  admiration  for  the  different 
conditions  of  society  and  political  institutions  under  which  sq 
different  a  condition  of  the  workman  is  attainable.  But  such 
admiration  may  carry  us  too  far.  By  other  means  than  those 
adopted  by  America  must  we  work  towards  the  end  we  aim 
at — and  that  end,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  identical  with  the 
end  hitherto  attained  by  America.    A  sound  constitution  of 
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the  industry  of  man  is  more  possible  even  now  on  European 
bases  than  on  American. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to  analyse  at  any  length 
the  phenomena  of  the  American  social  order.  All  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  I  think  that  they  who 
would  reorganize  the  Western  World  may  not  take  that  order 
as  their  model.  America  must  weigh  heavily  in  the  scales  of 
international  policy  ;  but  she  weighs  by  her  mass,  not  by  her 
ideas.  This  is  but  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  she  will  receive 
far  more  than  she  can  give ;  be  guided  rather  than  lead  ;  be 
influenced  rather  than  influence.  I  have  already  stated  that 
her  industrial  oi^anization  is  in  no  respect  in  advance  of  that 
of  Europe.  In  none  of  the  great  divisions  of  human  industry 
would  it  seem  that  she  can  teach  anything :  and  in  one  she 
is  more  completely  disorganized  than  any  other  country,  not 
excepting  our  own.  I  allude  to  the  relations  of  the  employers 
and  the  employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  workman.  Partly 
from  the  influence  of  the  empty  revolutionary  dogmas  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  equality  of  all  men  ;  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  unfortunate  contact  with  slavery,  which  has  left  its 
impress  on  the  North  as  on  the  South ;  all  the  necessary 
subordination  of  man  to  man  is  a  thing  profoundly  repugnant 
to  the  American  mind.  In  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  letters 
contributed  by  a  *  Yankee  *  to  the  *  Spectator,*  there  was  ja 
passage  that  showed  this  very  clearly.  The  writer — I  have 
not  by  me  the  passage,  but  am  clear  as  to  its  general  sense-i- 
spoke,  and  spoke  with  pride,  of  no  native  American  being 
willing  to  hold  the  position  of  domestic  servant.  It  was  a 
degrading  position  in  his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  his  countrymen. 
The  negro  or  the  immigrant  Irish  alone  were  adapted  for  it. 
But  if  it  is  degrading  for  the  servant,  it  would  seem  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  master  to  renounce  for  himself  the  benefits 
which  he  reaps  from  such  degradation.  To  that  conclusion 
the  writer  had  not  come.  Yet  it  seems  the  logical  one.  The 
complete  disturbance  of  human  life  which  would  result  from 
the  universal  acceptance  of  this  view — ^which  is  not  confined 
to  America,  however — is  a  sufllicient  reason  for  its  rejection 
practically.  Its  theory-  is  equally  weak.  The  free  and 
honourable  service  of  man,  the  direct  personal  service  I  mean, 
on  right  conditions,  is  as  noble  a  task  for  man  to  undertake, 
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and  as  susceptible  of  defence  by  argument,  as  any  other  human 
institution.  The  social  order  in  which  so  fundamental  a  tradi- 
tion of  Humanity  is  ignored  or  rejected,  is  by  virtue  of  that 
omission  shown  to  be  deeply  revolutionary,  and,  as  such,  in- 
competent to  lead  in  reconstruction. 

But  if  in  the  sphere  of  material  interests  we  are  to  refuse 
the  guidance  of  America,  bom  and  nurtured,  as  she  has  been, 
apart  from  the  influences  of  feudalism,  and  open  therefore  to 
all  the  aspirations  of  nascent  industrialism,  it  will  be  but  too 
probable  that,  in  other  spheres  of  human  thought  and  order, 
we  can  still  less  accept  it,  and  so  it  is  in  fact.  Politically, 
America,  if  we  may  trust  to  those  who  speak  and  write  for 
her,  is  bent,  not  merely  with  relation  to  immediate  wants,  but 
as  a  permanent  conception,  on  forming  one  vast  whole.  The 
disgregation  which  I  have  advocated  for  the  populations  of 
.  the  West  would  npwhere  be  received  with  more  unquestionable 
repugnance  than  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  North 
American  Union.  Quite  as  much,  too,  as  any  Western  popu- 
lation America  has  her  attention  concentrated  on  merely 
political,  diverted  from  the  more  urgent  social  objects  ;  and  her 
social  state  is  so  far  more  defective  than  any  other  that,  in  the 
reaction  from  the  evils  of  privilege,  the  proper  relat  ons  of  the 
'  different  classes  are  inverted,  and  the  natural  leaders  of 
society  are  forced,  in  great  measure,  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  function,  and  stand  aside  as  spectators  of  the  political 
action  of  others. 

Lastly,  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect,  in  relation  to  all 
the  more  general  and  higher  conceptions  of  man,  whether 
scientific,  philosophical,  or  religious,  America  can  claim,  and, 
speaking  broadly,  does  claim,  no  initiative.  I  imagine  that  in 
this  all  cultivated  Americans  would  agree  with  me.  It  is 
from  Western  Europe  that  any  impulse  to  progress  in  these 
departments  must  in  the  main  originate.  Nothing  can  be  a 
clearer  proof  of  this  than  the  evidently  greater  influence  in 
America  than  in  Europe  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  past. 
Judging  by  all  the  utterances  during  the  late  struggle,  eman- 
cipation from  those  ideas  is  incomparably  more  advanced  in 
Europe. 

I  have  conflned  myself  to  the  simplest  and  shortest  indi- 
cations of  the  general  opinion  advocated.     To  work  them  out 
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would  be  out  of  place,  as  it  would  be  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed considerations  of  the  immediate  or  more  distant  future 
of  the  American  Union.  As  necessarily  a  portion  of  the 
West,  it  will  follow  the  same  course  as  the  rest ;  it  will  ac- 
knowledge ultimately  the  same  traditions,  be  modified  by  the 
same  ideas,  become  oi^anized  on  the  same  conceptions,  and 
lend  its  powerful  support  to  the  propagation  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

We  who  urge  on  England  a  more  moderate  and  more  just 
estimation  of  herself,  who  ui^e  her  renunciation  of  any  claim 
to  be  the  first  nation  of  the  world,  her  acceptance  of  the 
secondary  position  accorded  her  by  the  whole  of  past 
history,  who  urge  on  her,  lastly,  to  throw  away  the  language 
of  self-assertion,  and  concentrate  her  attention  on  her  inter- 
national duties — ^we  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  a  different 
language  in  relation  to  her  great  colony.  We  cannot  recog- 
nize as  valid  in  America  claims  which  we  reject  on  behalf  of 
her  parent.  Nor  can  we  recognize  as  sound,  when  relied  on 
by  American  statesmen  and  writers,  doctrines  as  to  rights, 
international  or  political,  which  we  wholly  repudiate  when 
they  are  put  forward  by  Europeans.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  the  situation  is  essentially  the  same  ;  it  is  modified 
for  the  worse  in  America  by  the  necessary  conditions  of  her 
youth  and  expansiveness.  On  both  sides  the  need  is  the 
same,  a  wise  international  co-operation,  resting  on  due  subor- 
dination, in  the  interest  of  the  whole  race  ultimately,  and  with 
the  immediate  object  of  a  thorough  internal  reconstruction. 
Such  need  i^  not  less  urgent — if  writers  most  favourable  to  her 
may  be  trusted — is  even  more  urgent  in  America  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  the  Western  World. 
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Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito. 

I. 

I  WRITE  no  word  in  favour  of  Mr.  Broadhead  or  his  associates. 
Absolutely,  unreservedly,  without  qualification,  I  condemn 
their  crimes.  It  is  necessary,  it  seems,  for  an  ordinary  honest 
Englishman,  in  self-protection,  to  disclaim  sympathy  with 
murderers  ;  or,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Beesly,  he  may  be  subject  to 
the  cowardly  and  false  insinuation  that  he  is  an  apologist  for 
murder.  Therefore  I  open  with  the  above  direct  condemna- 
tion of  the  practices  at  Sheffield. 

Nor  do  I  write  a  word  here  in  favour  of  Unionism  or 
against  it.  I  remark  only  that  an  important  question,  such 
as  Unionism,  is  never  settled  but  on  its  own  merits.  The 
judgment  is  disturbed,  the  passions  are  inflamed  by  incidental 
evils,  and  the  settlement  may  be  retarded  as  a  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  and  the  heat ;  or  it  may  be  hastened  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  attention  drawn  to  the  subject.  But 
beyond  this  the  evils  are  irrelevant.  In  the  real  discussion  of 
great  questions  we  have  to  clear  away  their  accidents. 

The  Sheffield  crimes  are  peculiarly  offensive  to  me,  and 
to  those  who  on  industrial  questions  largely  agree  with  me, 
and  I  may  claim  Mr.  Beesly  as  one  of  them.  They  are  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  he  and  I  hold  in  common.  Their 
objects,  their  methods,  their  results,  the  whole  spirit  which 
leads  to  them,  all  equally  do  we  abhor. 

In  the  contest  between  labour  and  capital  which  is  agi- 
tating every  country  of  Western  Europe — a  contest  which 
will  be  long  and  bitter — ^we  deprecate  all  recourse  to  violence. 
We  believe  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  labour  and  capital 
may  be  harmonized,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  disturb* 
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ing  power  of  the  selfish  instincts  of  man.  We  hold  that  the 
problems  of  industrial  or]g;anization  are  susceptible  of  a  moral 
solution,  and  that  no  other  is  admissible.  We  hold  that 
legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with  them — would  be  powerless 
to  settle  them ;  we  hold  that  force  is  still  more  out  of  the 
question — still  more  powerless.  All  that  is  admissible  is  the 
refusal  on  the  one  side  to  find  capital,  on  the  other  to  find 
labour,  in  cases  where  there  is  temporarily  a  complete  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  capital  is 
given  or  the  labour  found.  In  other  words,  that  either  em- 
ployer or  employed  may  strike — may  cease  co-operation  till 
agreement  be  obtained.  Crimes  of  violence,  such  as  the 
Sheffield  crimes,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  these  principles^ 

Again,  if  there  is  one  condition  more  than  another  on 
which  I  should  wish  to  insist  in  the  regulation  of  industry,  it 
is  the  abandonment  of  all  secret  associations.  All  combina- 
tions, all  discussions,  should  be  open  and  above-board.  This 
applies  to  both  parties,  employers  and  employed.  Here  again, 
then,  the  action  of  Mr.  Broadhead  and  his  associates  offends 
against  every  principle  I  advocate.  Their  crimes  are  the 
crimes  of  secret  associations. 

Lastly,  where  men  risk  their  own  lives  in  support  even  of 
a  bad  cause,  in  the  execution  of  the  crimes  they  have  planned, 
the  judgment  passed  on  them,  however  severe,  will  yet  be 
less  harsh  than  when  they  plan  in  safety  and  risk  their  agents' 
livesw  The  case  becomes  almost  infinitely  more  abhorrent 
when  their  acts  by  virtue  of  their  secresy  expose  others  to  sus- 
picion, and  to  all  the  danger  which  in  such  cases  and  with  the 
uncertainties  of  human  justice,  waits  upon  suspicion.  There 
is  a  peculiar  baseness  in  this  which  justly  arouses  the  deepest 
indignation,  and  the  revelations  at  Sheffield  show  that  the 
crimes  of  the  conspirators  there  were  of  this  aggravated 
character. 

I  do  not  palliate  them :  I  do  not  in  aught  extenuate 
them.  But  I  should  take  shame  to  myself  if  I  gave  in  for  a 
moment  to  the  tendency  which  is  too  common  amongst  us  to 
exaggerate  them,  or  if  I  declined  my  share  of  the  odium  which 
a  just  parallel  excites  in  the  minds  of  what  is  called  Society. 
I  have  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  almost  brute  out- 
break of  indignation  and  vengefulness  run  like  wildfire  through 
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our  upper  classes ;  and  I  say  boldly  it  has  ever  been  in 
cases  in  which  their  interests  and  their  passions  have  been 
assailed.  When  their  interests  and  passions  are  not  involved, 
they  are  not  easily  stirred  ;  and  when  the  crimes  are  on  their 
own  side — appeal  to  rather  than  assail  their  interests  and 
passions — then  let  any  one  say  whether  they  do  not  even 
acquiesce  in  them.  Not  having  learnt  the  fashionable  lesson 
of  sympathy  with  the  strong,  the  oppressor,  or  the  slave- 
holder, I  am  free  to  say  that  Mr.  Broadhead  may  flaunt  his 
guilt  amid  his  admirers  at  SheflSeld,  or  Mr.  Ramsay  may  live 
safely  under  the  protection,  and  enjoy,  it  may  be,  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Jamaica  planters  ;  or  Mr.  Eyre  may  escape  trial 
by  the  grace  of  Shropshire  magistrates,  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  of  the  upper  classes  generally, 
leaving  a  deep  stain  of  inequality  on  the  criminal  justice  of 
their  country,  which  has  seldom  received  such  a  blow;  but 
the  human  feelings  which  they  have  outraged  will  find  their 
expression  ;  and,  distasteful  as  it  may  be,  they  and  their 
abettors  will  not,  on  fitting  occasions,  escape  their  just  con- 
demnation. The  obscurer  evil-doers  who  worked  on  the  less 
exposed  theatre  will  reap  the  advantage  of  sooner  passing 
out  of  sight.  The  others,  by  their  position,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  disgrace  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  of  that  position  by  a  longer 
infamy. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Sheffield  outrages  is  wise  and  remedial.  To  bring  the  real 
state  of  things  into  full  light'  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  disclosures  elicited  justifies  the  Commis- 
sion, and  is  a  compensation  for  the  immunity  granted  to  crime. 
On  a  first  impression,  the  natural  feelings  of  justice  recoil  from 
the  course,  but  further  consideration  leads  to  its  acceptance 
as  a  necessary  evil.  The  complete  publicity  will  work  healthily 
for  all  parties.  The  first  horror  over,  we  shall  need  to  judge 
calmly  the  state  of  feelings  and  opinions  which  has  been  re- 
vealed. We  shall  need  sober  discussions  of  the  remedies ;  and 
we  shall  be  thankful  for  the  valuable  materials  for  judgment 
and  discussion  which  have  been  secured  even  at  the  cost  of 
immunity  for  great  crime. 
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II. 

The  evil  spirit  which  has  been  rampant  in  Sheffield  is  not 
confined  to  Sheffield.  It  permeates  all  society.  It  is  con- 
venient to  look  on  it  as  the  especial  evil  of  a  class ;  but  it  is 
neither  just  nor  wise  to  do  so.  The  persecution,  the  injuring 
of  one  member  of  a  profession  or  body  by  other  members  of 
the  same  body,  in  the  interests,  as  is  avowed,  of  that  body,  and 
on  the  ground  of  conduct,  rightly  or  wrongly  considered 
adverse  to  such  interest — this  is  an  evil  from  which  no  part  of 
society  is  free.  The  methods  adopted  for  carrying  out  the 
punishment  of  the  obnoxious  member  vary ;  the  principle,  the 
spirit  remains  the  same.  The  public  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  all  our  corpora- 
tions, civic,  professional,  or  mercantile — wherever  men  are 
united,  they  enforce,  or  seek  to  enforce,  union  by  penalties  on 
those  who  do  not  conform.  '  Woe  to  the  member  of  a  class 
who  is  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  class  ! '  said  a  reviewer 
in  speaking  of  Dr.  Arnold's  position  in  reference  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  the  remark  is  susceptible  of 
general  application. 

The  methods  of  compulsion  vary.  Here  it  is  open  violence, 
direct  bodily  injury,  or  the  forcible  abstraction  or  destruction 
of  the  instruments  of  labour.  There  it  is  injury  to  a  man's 
livelihood  by  intimidation.  In  a  third  case,  it  is  injury  to  a 
man's  character  and  station — his  feelings  and  his  social  in- 
fluence. The  more  open  forms  are  seen  and  condemned  ;  the 
quieter  and  more  insidious  are  not  seen,  or,  if  seen,  are  not  as 
generally  condemned.  Yet  in  themselves  they  are  as  immoral 
and  as  blameable  as  the  others.  It  would  be  as  useless  as  it 
would  be  foolish  to  appeal  against  the  power  inherent  in  all 
societies  of  condemning  the  action  or  speech  of  their  members. 
But  the  means  by  which  such  condemnation  finds  expression 
are  open  to  criticism,  and  may  be  both  appealed  against 
iand  condemned.  Upper  class  opiqion  in  England  has  at  its 
disposal,  and  is  in  turn  the  plaything  of  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  machinery  in  the  periodical  press,  especially  the  daily 
and  weekly  press.     It  is  an  instrument  which  works  with  great 
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rapidity,  considerable  certainty  of  effect — temporary  effect  at 
least — and  with  a  strength  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  and 
control.  In  unscrupulous  hands,  in  any  form  and  with  any 
checks,  it  will  always  be  liable  to  great  and  dangerous  abuse. 
In  its  actual  form,  and  without  proper  check,  it  is  constantly 
abused,  and  with  most  evil  consequences. 

In  the  fullest  sense  I  wish  the  liberty  of  the  Press — I 
accept  unhesitatingly  even  its  license.  No  censorship,  no  legal 
restrictions  on  its  freedom  of  statement,  or  its  freedom  of 
comment  on  men  and  on  measures  seem  to  me  desirable. 
Absolute  openness  of  discussion  on  all  topics — none  can 
advocate  this  more  strongly  than  I  do.  But  absolute  openness 
is  unattainable  under  the  present  system  of  anonymous  writing, 
and  in  the  name  of  free  and  honest  discussion  I  ask  for  the 
signatures  of  those  who  mingle  in  the  discussion.  This  is  the 
only  solid  guarantee  against  the  abuses  which  I  am  convinced 
every  honest  man  allows  to  exist  in  the  actual  working  of  this 
formidable  institution. 

In  its  worst  form,  and  we  have  lately  seen  it  under  its 
worst  form,  there  is  a  plain  analogy  between  its  outrages  and 
those  of  the  Sheffield  criminals.  The  editor  of  a  paper  works 
in  secret ;  secretly  and  in  safety  issues  his  instructions  to  his 
instruments  who  for  money  carry  them  out — sinking,  as  the 
phrase  is,  their  own  personality  in  that  of  the  paper  for  which 
they  write.  So  that  an  individual  may  be  ruined  by  men  who 
risk  nothing  personally — some  of  whom  may  even  have  no 
personal  feeling  against  him,  but  to  whom  the  money  they 
earn  by  his  ruin  is  their  livelihood.  I  declare  that — system 
for  system,  crime  for  crime — this  moral  assassination  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  classes  is  in  my  opinion  the  worst  evil  of  the 
two.  And  it  is  wider  spread — more  difficult  to  get  con-, 
demned — more  entwined  with  the  interests  of  our  present 
social  order — far  harder  on  all  grounds  to  eradicate. 

The  remedy  is  the  remedy  which  has  found  acceptance  in 
the  case  of  Sheffield.  Let  in  light  on  the  system — compel 
publicity — prohibit  anonynious  writing — ^give  all  a  fair  field 
and  equal  conditions,  and  no  honourable  man  ought  to  ask  for 
more.  But  he  may  fairly  complain  of  his  present  exposure  to 
attacks  in  the  dark  from  enemies  with  whom  he  cannot 
grapple. 
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I  know  the  power  of  the  Press,  and  have  felt  it  Its 
scurrility,  its  misrepresentations,  its  calumnies,  its  suppression 
of  the  truth,  its  garbling  of  statements — ^all  the  disgraceful 
weapons  of  its  foul  armoury — I  have  seen  them  directed  for 
years  against  me,  and  the  cause  which  I  advocate.  Not  in 
blindness,  therefore,  do  I  expose  myself  to  fresh  assaults  from 
the  literary  bravoes  of  the  '  Saturday '  or  the  *  Times.'  I  know, 
too,  how  little  immediate  result  will  follow  any  such  attacks  as 
mine  on  its  present  organization.  But  there  is  a  logic  in 
human  affairs  on  a  large  scale ;  and  a  society  which  shrinks 
with  righteous  horror  from  the  consequences  of  secresy  as  seen 
at  Sheffield — which  fights  hard,  and  will  probably  fight  suc- 
cessfully, against  the  ballot,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  secret 
and  un-English,  will  sooner  or  later  see  that  all  secresy  is 
objectionable;  and  sooner  or  later  the  peculiar  branch  of 
industry  which  the  Press  constitutes  will  bend  to  the  spirit 
which  regulates  all  other  branches. 


III. 

None  have  a  deeper  interest  in  this  question  of  the  Press 
than  the  working  classes — the  proletariate.  None  have  less 
reason  to  fear  publicity;  none  suffer  more  from  its  present 
action.  The  full  power  of  this  mighty  engine  is  in  the  hands 
of  their  opponents.  They  have,  it  is  true,  papers  of  their  own 
— papers  which,  as  all  similar  organs,  would  be  benefited  by 
the  perfectly  open  system  ;  but  those  papers  do  not  penetrate 
the  upper  layers  of  society.  The  papers  read  by  the  upper 
classes  are,  as  a  rule,  at  once  the  exponents  and  the  guides  of 
an  opinion  hostile  to  the  just  claims  of  the  working  classes, 
whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing.  This  is  true  even  of 
those  papers  which  in  their  general  tone  and  spirit  aim  at 
fairness  and  moderation.  Those  which  show  no  such  tendency 
traduce  them  and  misrepresent  them,  and  are  ever  urging  a 
course  of  action  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  best  interests — 
which,  as  I  believe,  are  really  also  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community. 
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The  working  classes  may  then  stand  apart  from  the  system, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  detrimental  to  them.  It  embitters  them 
if  they  read  what  is  written  ;  it  embitters  their  opponents  even 
if  they  themselves  escape  by  abstaining  from  reading.  In 
either  case,  hostility  is  engendered,  and  the  beneficial  influences 
of  free  and  open  contact  are  lost.  Friend  and  enemy  are  not 
discernible.  True  friends  and  seeming  friends  are  confounded  ; 
and  true  friends,  as  much  of  what  they  say  is  objected  to  by 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  are  deterred  from  speaking,  or, 
if  not  deterred,  are  borne  down.  For  only  here  and  there  can 
it  be  expected  that  men  will  risk  themselves  in  a  combat 
where  the  conditions  are  so  unequal — where  the  frank  advocacy 
of  an  opinion  is  met,  not  by  equally  frank  opposition,  but  by 
men  who,  under  the  shelter  of  the  anonymous,  are  free  to 
strengthen  their  arguments  by  every  other  kind  of  weapon 
which  expression  can  furnish  to  the  unscrupulous. 

Could  I  hope  to  be  listened  to  by  the  working  classes,  I 
would  urge  this  point  upon  them  as  a  really  vital  one.  I  would 
urge  them  to  accept  in  all  its  consequences,  and  to  enforce  by 
all  their  influence — an  influence  daily  growing — the  doctrine 
of  full  publicity  as  the  essential  condition  of  healthy  social 
existence.  They  are  willing,  I  believe  more  willing  far  than 
those  above  them,  to  remove  every  trace  of  secresy  from  their 
industrial  action  and  disputes.  If  any  such  trace  linger,  let 
them  accept  the  challenge  of  the  upper  classes  and  get  rid  of 
it  In  political  matters,  also,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they 
will  see  that  the  ballot  is  to  be  rejected  on  the  same  ground  ; 
that  all  secresy  in  the  exercise  of  a  social  function  carries  with 
it  the  degradation  of  the  function.  On  this  point,  then,  again 
they  may  meet  the  challenge  of  the  upper  classes,  and  wisely 
concede  the  point  at  issue. 

One  step  farther,  and  the  process  would  be  ended.  The 
complete  openness  of  action  which  they  accept  they  may 
claim  from  others;  and  the  system  of  anonymous  writing  is 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  opposite  principle  :  the  last,  the 
strongest,  the  most  unsocial,  and  the  most  immoral.  A  simple 
law  by  which  the  Press  should  be  compelled  to  publish  no 
writing  which  did  not  bear  a  bond  fide  signature,  with  the 
address  (nay,  even  age)  of  the  writer  appended,  should  be  the 
first,  most  urgent  demand  of  the  working  classes.  They  would 
nobly  inaugurate  their  new  power  by  a  moral  revolution. 
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IV. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Beesly  and  the  speech 
which  has  raised  such  an  outcry.  The  virulence  of  that  out- 
cry has  in  some  measure  spent  itself ;  the  license  of  the  attacks 
and  the  excess  of  misrepresentation  have  been  exposed.  Many 
have  stood  forward  nobly  to  take  his  part,  and  refute  the 
calumnies  of  which  he  has  been  the  object  I  am  somewhat 
later  in  the  field,  and  if  I  lose  the  merit  of  an  early  defence,  I 
have  gained  time  for  consideration. 

I  put  aside  the  fouler  insinuations  originally  started.  They 
have  served  their  purpose,  and  their  authors,  if  not  ashamed  of 
them,  would  not  care  to  reiterate  them.  In  the  language  used 
about  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Beesly  himself  allows  that  he  exaggerated. 
I  have  no  interest  in  defending  that  exaggeration,  but  it  was 
not  without  a  foundation  of  justice.  Public  functionaries  in 
Mr.  Knox's  position  are  surely  not  beyond  criticism.  Their 
action  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  administration  of 
justice  by  the  stipendiary  magistracy  is  as  a  rule  fair,  but  in 
cases  of  trade  disputes,  when  class  feelings  come  in,  the 
magistrates  are  exposed  to  great  temptations.  If  they  become 
partisans,  they  ought  to  be  told  of  it;  and  both  this  year  and 
last,  Mr.  Knox  has  seemed  to  me  to  administer  His  office  as  a 
partisan,  and  therefore  to  be  justly  liable  to  censure. 

The  parallel  drawn  between  the  attitude  of  the  upper 
classes  towards  Trades  Union  outrages,  and  their  attitude 
towards  the  outrages  of  criminals  in  a  higher  position,  such  as 
Mr.  Eyre's,  excited  a  natural  indignation  in  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed — natural,  but  not  therefore  just.  Every 
feeling  of  humanity  should  have  risen  against  the  Jamaica 
atrocities,  and  should  have  prompted  to  a  full  inquiry,  and  full 
justice  being  dealt  out  to  those  who  were  found  guilty.  This 
was  notoriously  not  the  case.  There  was  indifference  to  the 
suflferings,  and  bitter  hostility  to  those  who  called  atten- 
tion to  them.  But  then  they  were  black  men  and  women  who 
suffered,  and  officers  of  the  Crown  who  directed  the  infliction 
of  the  sufferings,  and  the  result  was  that  cruelties  which,  had 
they  been  committed  on  dumb  animals,  would  have  called 
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forth  unanimous  reprobation,  were  condoned  by  the  planter 
oligarchy  of  Jamaica,  by  the  weakness — not,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
the  sympathy — of  the  then  home  Government,  and  by  the 
strong  sympathy  of  our  upper  classes  with  the  offenders — a 
sympathy  which  found  exponents  in  some  of  the  members  of 
the  present  Government. 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  I  accept  fully  the  language  of  Mr. 
Beesly.  I  think  what  he  said  true  and  just.  But  I  go  farther. 
Not  merely  as  regards  Mr.  Knox  or  Mr.  Eyre  do  I  wish  to 
stand  by  him,  but  in  the  whole  tone  and  substance  of  his  speech 
as  it  bears  on  the  Sheffield  question  and  the  attitude  of  the 
working  men  towards  it  I  consider  that  he  said  not  merely 
the  right  word,  but  the  right  word  at  the  right  time.  And  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  state  freely  my  conviction,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  which  has  lent  such  bitterness  to 
the  attack  upon  him.  There  ran  through  the  language  used 
about  him  two  assumptions — one,  that  the  whole  class  from 
which  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  was  taken  is  in  some  sense 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  these  Sheffield  murderers ;  the  second, 
that  any  one  who  addresses  them  from  a  superior  social  station 
should  be  the  representative  of  the  feeling  of  his  class,  and 
preach  to  his  hearers  what  that  class  calls  sound  moral  lessons. 
Both  assumptions  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  offensive. 

Mr.  Beesly  disregarded  both.  He  did  not  assume  that 
his  hearers  were  criminals,  or  sympathizers  with  criminals. 
He  did  not  take  this  attitude  of  a  lecturer  from  without  who 
was  come  to  *  deepen  their  moral  sentiments.*  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  a  common  cause  with  those  whom  he  was 
addressing.  He  knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  met, 
and  agreed  with  that  purpose.  When  it  had  been  answered, 
as  one  who  respected  his  audience  and  himself,  he  cautioned 
them  against  running  into  extremes.  Freely,  as  before  any 
other  meeting  of  his  countrymen,  he  spoke  of  errors  and  crimes 
committed  by  members  of  other  classes,  and  not  protested 
against  in  meetings  of  those  classes.  In  this  impartiality  lies 
his  sin. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  line  is  undoubtedly  bold  ;  but  it  is, 
I  believe,  when  rightly  judged,  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
both  the  antagonistic  orders  of  the  State.  It  is  as  politic  as 
It  is  bold.     The  territorial  and  moneyed  aristocracy,  in  whom 
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the  government  of  this  country  is  vested,  is  being  brought 
daily  into  more  direct  contact  with,  and  opposition  to,  the 
people  which  it  has  governed.  Our  whole  political  and  social 
arrangements  are  under  question.  None  can  dream  that  the 
result  will  ultimately  be  the  quiet  conservation  of  the  existing 
arrangements.  It  is  matter  for  hope,  rather  than  expectation, 
that  the  modifications  which  time  will  sanction  may  be  peace- 
fully introduced.  The  great  chance  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
lies  in  open  and  honest  discussion  preparing  public  opinion  to 
accept  necessary  innovations.  But  for  this  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  two  parties  to  the  contest  should  be  put  in  relation 
with  one  another.  To  this  end,  each  must  furnish  men  who, 
free  from  the  ordinary  tone  of  their  respective  orders,  are  com- 
petent to  address  one  or  other  as  may  be  required.  Such 
men,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  their  hearers,  must  be  known 
to  be  impartial  and  courageous.  The  conviction,  however, 
that  a  given  speaker  is  at  once  impartial  and  courageous, 
is  not  formed  at  once  in  men's  minds  ;  nor  is  it  formed 
without  some  evidence  to  warrant  it.  What  other  evidence, 
however,  can  be  given  than  the  exercise  of  these  qualities 
of  courage  and  impartiality  when  the  occasion  presents 
itself.?  Such  an  occasion  offered  itself  to  Mr.  Beesly,  and 
he  used  it  well  and  honourably.  I  am  speaking  now,  be 
it  remembered,  of  the  policy  of  his  language,  which  is  the 
ground  on  which  his  opponents — all  of  them,  at  least,  who  are 
worth  considering — have  taken  their  stand.  None  who  know 
him  could  conceive  his  using  words  which  did  not  express  his 
convictions.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  will  be  recognized  as  clearly  as  all  honourable 
opponents  now  recognize  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  as 
all  should  recognize  the  noble  justice  of  his  feelings.  But, 
pending  such  recognition,  efforts  are  made — as  unwisely  as 
unjustly — to  run  him  down.  It  is  the  folly  of  assailing  such 
men  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  been  assailed  that  I  wish  to 
protest  against  here.  They  should  be  welcomed  as  the  most 
useful  of  auxiliaries — as  dischai^ing  a  function  of  high  social 
importance. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  time  is  past,  or  rapidly 
passing,  for  dealing  with  questions  in  a  timid,  mincing  spirit ; 
for  respecting  in  argument  or  utterance  the  anomalies  and 
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social  conventions  on  which  our  present  social  framework  rests : 
that  a  new  power  is  rising,  a  new  faith  forming,  new  convic- 
tions ripening  in  the  minds  of  men  which  shall  lead  them  to 
act  as  only  one  generation  of  Englishmen  has  acted.  The  old 
Puritan  movement  of  1640-58  revives  under  other  forms,  with 
a  more  complete  doctrine  and  with  surer  results.  Cromwell 
and  Milton  are  the  names  we  honour.  Their  political  and  social 
faith  is  ours,  their  political  and  social  objects  are  ours.  We 
take  up  and  carry  on  the  good  old  cause  which  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England  extinguished,  as  they  thought,  in  1660, 
in  the  blood  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  England,  with  every 
circumstance  of  mean  and  ferocious  inhumanity.  With  no 
admixture  of  fanaticism,  but  deliberately  and  as  a  religious 
duty,  we  move  forward  to  the  recasting  of  our  institutions. 
We  aim  at  setting  aside  or  modifying  into  a  more  useful  form, 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  with  its  weak  adjunct  which  men 
call  a  monarchy.  We  move  forward  to  the  new  sociocratic 
republic  of  which  industry,  rightly  organized,  is  the  basis,  and 
in  which  the  benefits  of  our  long  tradition  of  peace  and  order 
shall  be  brought,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  within  the  reach 
of  all — shall  cease  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  few. 

Those  who  hold  such  opinions  are  prepared  to  claim  and 
to  use  the  fullest  freedom  in  speech  and  writing — accepting  for 
themselves,  and  calling  on  others  to  accept,  the  full  personal 
responsibility  of  what  they  speak  and  write. 

South  Fields,  Wandsworth  : 
Danti2y  79  \Jtdy  17,  1867). 
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MEETING  OF  THE  LONDON  TRADES  CO  UNCI ly 

This  meeting,  which  was  convened  by  circular,  was  nume- 
rously attended  by  representatives  of  the  engineers,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  coopers,  cordwainers,  ironfounders,  zinc-workers, 
and  others,  took  place  at  the '  Bell  Inn,'  Old  Bailey. 

Mr.  Guile,  of  the  Ironfounders*  Association,  was  voted  to 
the  chair,  and,  after  a  few  remarks,  called  on  Mr.  Partridge, 
of  the  Operative  Tailors'  Society,  to  address  the  meeting  in 
reference  to  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  members  of  thar 
trade  for  conspiracy  and  intimidation. 

Mr.  Partridge  and  Mr.  Neal,  both  delegates  of  the  tailors, 
went  through  the  facts  of  the  case,  nearly  as  they  have  appeared 
in  this  paper,  after  which  Mr.  Jefferey  (bricklayer)  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  (carpenter)  seconded,  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — *  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Operative  Tailors'  Association 
on  the  ground  of  conspiracy  and  intimidation,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  Act  passed  in  1859 
to  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  the  combination  of  workmen,  and 
has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  wrong  doing  of  certain  trade 
unionists  with  whom  the  Tailors'  Society  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  ;  therefore  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  trade  unions 
to  assist  the  tailors  against  the  persecutions  now  being  vigor- 
ously practised  against  them.'     Carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  ConoUy,  of  the  Stone- 
masons' Society,  to  explain  certain  points  connected  with  the 
dispute  between  himself  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  This  he  did  in  a 
very  frank  way,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 
*  That  this  meeting,  whilst  regretting  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Conolly  regarding  the  constituency  of  Sheffield,  are  of 

'  From  the  Morning  Star,  Wednesday,  July  17,  1867. 
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opinion  that  Mr.  Roebuck  has  shown  such  an  amount  of  irri<- 
tability  and  vindictiveness  in  this  matter  as  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  himself,  and  only  worthy  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  has  insulted  and  abused  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  ever  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this 
meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  forming  the 
Royal  Commission  went  out  of  their  way  to  entertain  a  ques- 
tion which  belonged  exclusively  to  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr. 
ConoUy,  and  should  have  been  left  to  them  to  settle  between 
themselves,* 

Mr.  Applegarth  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  what  he  felt  to  be  an  erroneous  construction  put  by  the  Press 
upon  the  speech  of  Professor  Beesly  delivered  at  Exeter  Hall. 
He  regretted  that  gentleman  had  been  so  much  misunderstood, 
and  would  move  a  resolution  which  went  some  way  at  least 
to  express  his  opinion : — '  That  this  meeting  of  delegates  and 
members  of  the  trades  unions  of  London  desires  to  express  its 
deep  sense  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Professor  E.  S.  Beesly, 
who  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  the  patient,  zealous, 
and  judicious  friend  and  adviser  of  the  trades  unions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  has  invariably  dealt  with 
the  many  difficult,  exciting,  and  irritating  questions  that 
have  arisen  between  workmen  and  their  employers  in  the 
spirit  of  truth,  kindness,  and  moderation  ;  and  has  thus  done 
much  to  calm  and  assuage  bitter  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
unionists,  and  to  check  the  spread  of  that  class  antagonism 
which  he  has  always  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  most  de* 
plorable  results  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
labour  and  capital' 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howell  (bricklayer), 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Harry,  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters'  Society, 
thought  it  necessary  to  propose  another  resolution  on  the 
subject,  as  he  believed  the  one  just  passed  did  not  go  far 
enough : — '  That  this  meeting  also  desires  to  express  its 
sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  mode  in  which  certain  influen-^ 
tial  portions  of  the  public  press  have  attempted  to  destroy 
the  character,  position,  and  influence  of  Professor  Beesly,  by 
misrepresenting  and  taking  advantage  of  a  few  isolated  pas- 
sages in  his  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  2nd  of  July  last, 
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which  passages,  if  they  afforded  the  slightest  excuse  for  the 
denunciations  for  which  they  have  furnished  a  text,  do  so 
only  by  the  incompleteness  with  which  they  expressed  his 
views,  and  which  ought,  by  all  fair  men,  to  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  honourable,  just,  and  useful  character  of 
his  public  life ;  and  this  meeting  is  assured  that  no  impression 
was  conveyed  to  those  who  heard  his  speech  at  Exeter  Hall 
that  he  had  offered,  as  is  alleged,  the  slightest  extenuation  of 
the  Sheffield  crimes.' 

Mr.  Barrow  (Amalgamated  Engineers)  seconded,  and  it 
was  adopted  with  cheers. 
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IRELAND. 

Lascia  dir  le  genti. 

Dante,  Purgat,  v.  13. 

Two  points  are  generally  allowed  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Irish  question.  First,  it  is  recognized  that 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  discontent  and  disaffection  to 
English  rule.  Secondly,  that  in  the  past  history,  and  even  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  there  is  real  ground  for  that 
discontent  and  disaffection.  There  remains  open  the  large 
subject  how  to  deal  with  the  feeling.  But  the  recognition  of 
the  two  points  above  mentioned  makes  the  way  clearer  for  its 
treatment 

For  it  becomes  needless  formally  to  go  back  on  the  history 
of  Ireland  or  the  causes  in  the  past  of  her  actual  state.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  necessary  to  allude  to  them  for  purposes 
of  explanation  or  of  argument.  But  the  main  work  has  been 
well  and  sufficiently  done.' 

An  attentive  study  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  ad- 
mitted evil  does  not  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  can  ftnd 
no  plan  which  seems  fully  to  meet  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  or  which  seems  complete  in  principle.  I  have  read 
and  re-read  Lord  Russell's  pamphlet,  and  the  impression  it  has 
left,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  age  and  character  of  the 
writer,  is,  that  the  class  of  which  he  is  an  eminent  representa- 
tive, is  incompetent  to  govern  Ireland  ;  that  its  function  is  pure 
conservation  without  any  capacity  for  such  political  prevision 
and  accordant  action  as  are  required  by  the  actual  conditions 
of  society,  whether  Irish  or  English. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Mill's  proposals,  sharing,  as  I  cannot 
but  do,  the  admiration  which  is  justly  due  to  their  courage  and 
ability,  and  wholly  indisposed  to  offer  any  direct  opposition 

*  See  Dr.    Bridges'  Letters  on  Irish  disaffection  to  the  Bradford  Review, 
Tnielove :  256,  High  Holborn. 
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or  even  criticism, — in  fact,  gladly  welcoming  the  measures  he 
advocates — I  yet  feel  that  on  certain  points  my  views  so 
far  differ  as  to  render  a  separate  expression  of  them  a 
necessity.  Had  it  been  possible,  I  should  have  been  but  too 
glad  to  acquiesce  in  silence  in  his  statement,  and  to  support 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

The  present  excitement,  due  to  the  action  of  Fenianism, 
only  so  far  bears  on  the  policy  I  advocate,  as  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  its  expression.  It  makes  it  neither  more  nor 
less  urgent  But  men's  minds  are  more  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  evils  are  not  superficial,  and  possibly  more  prepared 
to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  treatment  which  is  not  superficial. 
No  immediate  result  enters  into  my  calculations.  Moral  solu- 
tions of  political  questions  need  time.  They  work  slowly  on 
opinion,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  and  complete,  guide 
opinion  ;  and  they  make  counter-solutions  unsatisfactory  and 
unacceptable,  so  far  as  they  are  less  true  and  less  complete. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet  I  assume  that 
ordinary  and  partial  remedies  are  not  available.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  and  those  who  agree  with  me  should  not 
accept  and  promote  all  partial  remedies  as  useful  in  their 
d^ree.  Many  of  the  schemes  proposed,  whether  by  Mr. 
Hutton,  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Mill,  might  be  most  useful  as 
palliatives,  and  peacefully  tide  us  over  imminent  danger. 
They  might  even  secure  a  much  healthier  atmosphere  for  the 
discussion  of  such  ulterior  changes  as  I  believe  inevitable. 
But  if  experience  and  reason  warrant  the  persuasion  that, 
separately  or  in  combination,  they  are  ultimately  inadequate, 
there  is  ground  for  the  putting  forward  of  a  policy  which 
claims  to  be  adequate  and  definitive.  To  this  the  others  may 
be  subordinated  as  instalments. 

*  I  have  worked  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with  others  to 
form  a  centre  for  social  action  in  reference  to  Ireland  on  what 
seemed  a  more  immediately  practical  basis.  From  the  paper 
I  print  as  an  appendix  it  will  appear  that  my  present  propo- 
sitions are  in  advance  of  those  on  which  it  was  attempted  to 
secure  some  combined  action.  As  the  effort  has  hitherto  had 
no  very  definite  result,  it  leaves  me  quite  free.  Not  indeed 
that  the  programme  given  could  be  interpreted  as  fettering  or 
narrowing  the  views  of  any  who  adopted  it ;  but  whilst  there 
was  a  chance  of  its  adoption  it  seemed  advisable  to  give  it 
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full  room  and  see  what  effect  it  might  have.  Under  present 
circumstances  I  am  friee  to  put  forward  that  which  I  consider 
the  only  satisfactory  solution— the  moral  one  which  represents 
the  application  of  Positivist  principles  to  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  European  order. 

From  the  work  called  '  International  Policy  *  Ireland  was 
purposely  excluded.     Its  peculiar  situation  rendered  this  ad- 
visable, for  Ireland  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  as  being 
formally  not  in  an  international  relation  with  England,  but 
part  and  parcel  of  an  United  Kingdom.     Yet  it  was  seen  to 
be  in  a  different  relation  to  its  co-parts  from  that  in  which 
other  portions  of  the  same  whole  stand  to  one  another — Kent 
or  Cornwall  for  instance.     Ireland  is  in  fact  one  example  of 
another  order  of  European  questions — those  which  concern 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the   members  of  aggregates  which 
have  not  actually  coalesced  into  a  whole.     In  their  case  the 
sense  of  uniofi  has  never  prevailed  so  far  as  to  cloak  the  ten- 
dencies to  disunion,  and  there  has  always  been  danger  of  the 
disunion  violently  asserting  itself,  as  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  the  character  of  force  attaching  to  the  union. 
So  that  in  reference  to  the  political  questions  which  require 
attention,  Ireland  and  its  congeners  are  intermediate  between 
the  purely  internal  and  the  purely  external.     If  these  latter, 
the  purely  external,  have  received  a  sufficient  treatment,  the 
next  in  order  are  such  as  Ireland.     Independently,  then,  of 
any  actual  excitement,  our  conduct  to  Ireland  is  a  natural 
subject  for  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  the  principles  which 
preside  over  such  inquiry  and  discussion  need  not  be  new 
ones.    The  simple  ones  which  served  for  the  larger  inter- 
national problem  are  competent  to  solve  the  smaller  inter- 
mediate problem,  which  is  only  more  difficult  as  it  comes  into 
more  close  contact  with  our  prejudices  and  institutions.    Clear 
away  the  mist  which  these  throw  around  us,  and  there  would 
be  but  little  left  to  embarrass  us  in  principle. 

The  pamphlet  which  follows  consists  of  three  parts. 

In  the  first,  I  explain  my  conception  of  what  should  be 
the  policy  of  England  to  Ireland. 

In  the  second,  I  treat  of  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  as  a  provisional  institution. 

In  the  third,  I  enter  on  general  considerations  in  support 
of  the  said  policy  and  government. 
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I. 

AN   IRISH   POLICY, 

NuNfEROUS  and  divergent  as  are  the  opinions  held  on 
Ireland,  they  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  resolved  into 
three,  represented  by  three  distinct  parties,  and  issuing  in 
three  distinct  policies. 

First  There  is  the  policy  of  the  strictly  Conservative 
party.  It  upholds  the  existing  order  in  Church  and  State, 
resisting  all  changes  of  principle  in  the  institutions,  but 
allowing  for  a  better  adaptation  of  those  institutions  to  their 
proper  ends.  A  just  administration  under  the  actual  conditions, 
order  maintained,  confidence  restored,  and  as  a  consequence 
capital  pouring  in,  and  material  prosperity  developed — such  are 
at  once  the  objects  this  party  sets  before  it,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  would  secure  the  pacification  and  allegiance  of  Ire- 
land.—  It  considers  the  absence  of  these  as  the  final  and 
sufficient  account  of  the  discontent  it  confesses  to  exist.  It 
can  or  will  conceive  no  deeper  reason  for  that  discontent. 
Naturally,  then,  it  looks  to  its  remedies  as  adequate. 

A  second  policy  is  that  of  the  party  which  sees  in  the 
Irish  Protestant  Church  a  real  grievance,  and  the  main  cause 
of  the  existing  discontent.  It  allows  the  injustice  of  an  alien 
establishment.  It  accepts  as  reasonable  the  dislike  of  the 
people  on  whom  it  is  forced.  It  is  ready  by  more  or  less 
speedy  means  to  remedy  the  evil  it  admits,  though  it  is  not 
agreed  on  the  special  method.  But,  apart  from  this  peculiar 
institution,  it  agrees  substantially  with  the  former  party.  It 
acquiesces,  without  much  misgiving,  in  the  other  arrangements 
of  the  Irish  social  order,  and  in  the  general  treatment  of  the 
case.     It  offers  ecclesiastical  equality  as  its  remedy. 

Differing  from  both  these  is  the  party  which  treats  the 
Church  question  as  subordinate — that  of  the  Land  as  para- 
mount This  third  school  would  sweep  away,  but  enpassavt^ 
and  as  a  comparative  trifle,  the  Protestant  Establishment  It 
concentrates  its  attention  and  its  energies  on  the  Land.  In 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  land,  this  school  comprises  many 
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shades  of  opinion,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  agreement 
among  its  members  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  precise 
methods  are  open  for  discussion  ;  some  are  for  milder  and 
slower,  others  are  for  more  speedy  and  stronger  methods — 
methods  even  of  a  revolutionary  character,  only  carried  out 
not  by  revolutionary  agents,  but  by  the  powers  that  rule. 
The  object  is  common.  It  may  be  given,  if  I  remember  them 
rightly,  in  the  words  used  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Graham.  It  is  to  re-marry  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Over  and  above  this  difference  of  special  remedies,  there 
is  a  more  general  point  of  view  under  which  the  three  parties 
diverge.  They  are  at  variance  as  to  the  degree  of  assimila- 
tion between  England  and  Ireland  which  it  is  desirable  to 
secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  secured  by  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. The  first  evidently  has  no  conception  of  a  different 
organization  for  Ireland.  It  is  part  of  England,  and  to  be 
treated  as  such.  Where  unlike,  it  is  to  be  made  like.  The 
social  arrangements  and  the  sound  economical  principles 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  such  reasoners,  are  the  peculiar 
glory  and  advantage  of  England,  must  be  communicated  to 
Ireland,  and  all  will  be  well.  Voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
there  must  be  perfect  assimilation. 

Largely  agreeing  in  this  end,  the  second  party  would  aim 
at  it  only  politically.  Ecclesiastically,  or  spiritually,  it  re-> 
nounces  the  hope  of  assimilation,  and  by  the  disestablishment, 
if  not  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church,  it  recognizes, 
under  one  important  aspect,  Ireland  to  be  essentially  dissimi- 
lar to  England  As  before,  the  third  party  carries  on  the 
process,  and  insists  neither  on  ecclesiastical  nor  on  social 
assimilation.  It  defers  not  merely  to  the  Catholic  traditions 
of  Ireland,  but  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  peculiar  traditions  of 
her  land  system*  Under  a  second,  and,  at  least  immediately, 
a  still  more  important  aspect,  it  recognizes  Ireland  as  essen- 
tially dissimilar. 

With  these  marked  differences,  there  is  yet  a  foundation 
of  agreement  between  all  the  three  schools.  They  accept  the 
present  relations  of  England  and  Ireland  as  the  basis  of  their 
policy.  The  government  of  Ireland  should  be  just  and  con- 
servative— ^just  and  revolutionary  for  a  time — but  equally  in 
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both  cases,  and  permanently,  it  is  contemplated  that  it  should 
be  the  Imperial  government,  and  not  a  separate  Irish  govern- 
ment. Ireland  definitively  is  considered  as  a  province  of  ail 
empire,  not  as  a  coequal  and  imperial  kingdom,  using  the 
word  imperial  as  a  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  might  have  used  it, 
without  the  associations  that,  in  later  times,  have  gathered 
round  it.  No  essential  modification  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  is  considered  desirable.  The  more  clear* 
sighted  may  fear  that  such  a  modification  may  be  necessary, 
but  they  wish  to  avoid  it,  and  would  accept  it,  if  inevitable, 
with  regret. 

Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  Ireland  itself  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  does  not  acquiesce  in  this 
common  basis  of  English  parties.  Almost  all  who,  in 
England,  write  or  speak  on  Ireland, — some  with  dislike  and 
contempt,  others  with  more  or  less  sympathy,  though  without 
assent, — intimate  a  consciousness  of  a  fundamental  discre- 
pancy between  the  English  point  of  view  and  one  popular  in 
Ireland.  To  what  extent  it  is  adopted  by  the  Irish  nation  is 
disputed  ;  but  in  some  extent  or  other,  and  in  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  form  an  element  worthy  of  consideration,  it  con- 
fessedly exists.  By  its  existence,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  the 
Irish  problem  assumes  a  national  character. 

Seeing  this,  there  are  English  writers  and  thinkers  who 
would  deal  with  it  as  such — who  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
satisfy  the  national  feeling  of  the  Irish,  but  would  insist  on 
satisfying  it  without  disturbing  the  present  relation  of  the  two 
countries.  Permanent  union  is  the  cardinal  aim  of  their 
policy,  and  an  aim  which  is  not  to  be  abandoned  except 
under  one  contingency.  They  would  not  enforce  it  by  vio- 
lence— they  would  not  consent  to  a  new  conquest.  Their 
wish  is  for  English  policy  to  be  as  Irish  as  is  compatible  with 
its  continuing  English.  They  desire  one  state  composed  of 
the  two  countries. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  these  various  and,  in  some 
respects,  conflicting  views.  The  purely  conservative  and 
economical  policy  I  believe  untenable.  The  general  current 
of  English  opinion  is  as  hostile  to  it  as  is  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Some  movement  and  some  moral  satisfaction  of  the  demands 
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of  Ireland  are  felt  to  be  inevitable.  The  question  is  what 
degree  of  movement,  and  what  satisfaction. 

The  section  of  politicians,  strong  in  itself  and  in  the  forces 
behind  it,  which  is  persuaded  that  the  Irish  Church  is  the  only 
real  grievance,  the  sole  point  to  surrender ;  that  the  demands 
connected  with  the  land  tenure  are  rash  and  wild  demands, 
dangerous  for  England  and  dangerous  for  Ireland,  and,  as 
such,  not  to  be  entertained  ;  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people,  when  the  insult  of  a  dominant  Church  has  been  re- 
moved, must  be  left  to  the  action  of  time  and  opinion,  and 
the  good  feeling  of  landlords,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  wages, 
and  that  unknown  but  important  factor,  Divine  Providence, 
human  providence  being  out  of  the  question  ;  this  section  of 
politicians  is  confronted  with  one  difficulty.  Not  merely  in 
Ireland,  but  in  England,  they  are  met  by  the  answer :  It  is 
too  late ;  your  remedy  is  good  and  acceptable,  but  it  is  insuf- 
ficient. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  political  efficiency  of  the  party 
which  goes  directly  to  the  land  question  as  the  real  root  of  the 
matter — as  difficult  as  it  was,  say  in  1840,  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  the  anti-Corn  Law  movement,  or  in  1865  of  the 
Reform  movement  It  is  probably  not  so  powerful  in  wealth 
or  station  as  the  others,  but  stronger  in  numbers,  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  advancing  reason  of  the  community.  It  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  Irish  feeling, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  all  Western  thinkers  and 
statesmen  outside  England,  in  direct  and  formidable  hostility 
only  with  the  numerically  small,  but  highly  organized  and 
powerful  body,  which  we  may  for  convenience  designate  as  the 
Anglo-Irish  landholders. 

Yet  strong  as  I  conceive  the  remedy  put  forward  by  this 
party  to  be  in  reason,  and  certain  of  ultimate  acceptance  and 
justification,  I  think  it  open,  if  treated  as  a  final  remedy,  to 
the  same  answer  as  the  last.  It  is  too  late.  It  is  incomplete ; 
and  at  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  an  incomplete 
remedy  has  no  promise  in  it  It  is  incomplete  as  not  dealing 
with,  or  not  dealing  with  so  as  to  satisfy,  the  national  longings 
of  the  Irish  nation.  Those  who  advocate  it  have  no  contempt 
for  those  longings,  but  they  think  they  can  offer  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  their  renunciation. 
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In  opposition  to  all  the  three  plans  above  indicated,  though 
without  the  slightest  disposition  to  undervalue  the  good  each 
contains,  and  with  the  most  complete  acceptance  of  the  two 
last  as  partial  remedies,  I  venture  to  propound  another.  I 
believe  that  the  Irish  national  view  is  the  right  one.  In 
principle  I  accept  it,  unmodified,  as  the  only  ultimately  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  solution  for  both  countries  alike,  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker,  for  England  and  Ireland.  The  grounds 
alleged  by  others  I  have  little  concern  with.  If  hotter  reasons 
are  urged,  I  am  not  bound  to  them.  I  make  no  appeal  to  evil 
consequences.  But  deliberately  I  urge,  as  the  best  policy  we 
can  adopt,  that  we  direct  our  action  to  the  reconstitution  of 
Ireland,  as  a  self-existent  state, — that  we  no  longer  endeavour 
to  assimilate  her  to  ourselves,  to  mould  her  into  our  image,  or 
retain  her  in  her  present  inharmonious  connection  with  our- 
selves. . 

Without  dwelling  on  or  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
the  immediate  urgency  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  Ireland, 
there  seems  to  me  reason,  persistent  reason,  in  the  wish  of  her 
population  to  stand  alone,  as  a  full  and  complete  state.  It 
matters  little  whether  in  connection  with  the  crown  of  England, 
or  in  federal  alliance  as  a  sister  and  equal  state,  or  in  a  simply 
friendly  relation  to  England,  but  with  absolute  distinctness,  as 
distinct  as  Holland  or  Belgium.  The  essential  point  is,  that 
her  citizens,  of  whatever  origin,  should  live  their  life  in  her  and 
for  her,  understand  her  interests,  possess  and  cultivate  her  soil, 
develope  her  resources  of  every  kind,  mutually  join  in  the  reci- 
procity of  all  the  duties  of  citizens,  feel  at  home  in  her,  be 
Irishmen  of  Ireland.  In  plain  language,  the  particular  piece 
of  earth's  surface  bearing  that  name,  should  belong  in  full 
sovereignty  to  those  who  are  bom  in  it  and  inhabit  it.  It  has, 
as  they  think,  and  as  they  are  right  in  thinking,  all  that  is 
required  for  such  a  purpose  ;  it  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  be 
necessarily  dependent  on  others  in  any  sense,  but  that  in 
which  others  are  dependent  on  it  It  is  the  natural  home  of 
the  Irish  people ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  consequence  of  a  violent 
and  fraudulent  displacement,  or  series  of  displacements,  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  such  a  home,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  millions, 
in  any  satisfactory  sense,  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
Pour  in  capital,  make  life  and  property  secure,  glut  with 
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material  prosperity  any  country  whatever,  and  that  country  is 
not  necessarily  satisfied,  and  cannot  be  required  to  be  satisfied. 
You  may  have  bribed  it  at  a  high  price,  but  if  it  accept  your 
bribe,  you  have  degraded  it  by  inducing  it  to  forego  all  the 
higher  objects  of  the  existence  of  a  state.  It  may  accept,  for 
the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ranks  easi^  rests  and  is  thankful. 
But  it  may  refuse,  and  be  wise  in  refusing,  even  temporary 
acquiescence  in  the  condition  offered  it.  For  there  are  other 
elements  in  the  problem  than  mere  material  prosperity,  feel- 
ings which  no  amount  of  such  prosperity  can  satisfy.  More 
or  less  consciously  the  people  of  Ireland  expresses  this  in  its 
almost  universal  dissatisfaction,  whilst  a  definite  portion  of 
that  people  is  quite  explicit  in  its  avowal.  And  conscious  or 
unconscious,  the  demand  which,  well  or  ill  expressed,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  Irish  difficulty,  is,  I  maintain,  a  wise 
and  right  demand — one  which  ultimately  will  be  acceded  to, 
which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  accede  to  in  spirit  at  once. 
It  is  the  demand  for  the  independent  existence  of  the  Irish 
state.  If  you  could  pacify  Ireland  on  this  point  by  capital 
and  security,  you  ought  not  If  you  could  induce  her  to  waive 
her  demand,  you  ought  not  to  try.  Rightly  interpreted,  her 
clainis  are  reasonable  and  noble,  and  we  should  make  no 
effort  to  set  them  aside,  but,  on  the  contrary,  see  how  they 
can  be  met  with  least  inconvenience  to  herself  in  the  difficult 
process^ 

Whether  they  so  understand  the  matter  or  not,  the  Irish 
wish  is  to  form  a  real  state,  an  individual  in  the  family  of 
states.  To  this  their  action  and  their  language  tend,  so  far  as 
the  dissatisfied  portion  is  concerned.  Now  the  conception  of 
a  state  is  that  of  a  definite  political  whole,  completely  organ- 
ized and  self-moving,  not  deriving  its  principle  of  motion  and 
action  from  without,  nor,  again,  looking  outside  of  itself  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  wants  of  its  citizens.  Such 
a  state  is  not  dependent  on  the  will  and  fortunes  of  another. 
Dependence  has  not  answered  for  Ireland.  The  satellite  con- 
dition always  rejected  by  the  instinct  of  her  people,  is  now 
equally  repugnant  to  her  educated  and  thoughtful  citizens. 

The  Sister  Island  or  Kingdom  is  an  expression  in  common 
use.  I  do  not  wish  to  found  any  ai^ument  upon  it  But  I 
quote  it  here  ets  expressing  vividly  the  position  which  Ireland 
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should  assume  in  reality,  and  not  in  mere  name,  and  which 
England  should  help  her  to  assume  by  a  deliberate  act  of 
statesmanlike  prevision.  Not  incorporated  with  England 
either  by  force  or  persuasion,  but  as  a  distinct  personality 
should  we  try  to  deal  with  her,  forward  her  welfare,  assist  her 
in  regaining  her  lost  identity,  in  making  herself  in  all  respects 
a  well-organized  body  politic,  conscious  that  when  we  had 
made  her  so  she  would  and  must  stand  alone — so  far  as  any 
other  state,  that  is,  stands  alone — bound  only  by  the  obliga- 
tions resting  on  her  as  a  member  of  the  common  human 
family.  ^ 

Historically  considered,  two  lines  of  thought  converge  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  accept  the  task 
of  reconstituting  Ireland  as  a  state. 

The  history  of  the  Western  World  points  to  the  break-up 
of  the  larger  aggregates  as  oppressive  and  factitious  unities 
called  into  existence  to  meet  certain  evils.  Those  evils 
removed,  there  ceases  to  be  any  justification  for  the  continued 
existence  of  their  remedies.  Holland  in  the  si^^teenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
eighteenth,  the  States  of  Southern  and  Central  America  in  the 
nineteenth,  are  so  many  unequivocal  instances  of  the  tendency 
to  disgregation.  Under  the  pressure  of  European  complications, 
combined  with  an  excessive  importance  attached  to  the  idea 
of  nationality,  there  is  at  present  apparently  a  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  there  is  no  solid  ground  for 
thinking  that  such  counter-movement  represents  the  real  course 
of  the  current  of  human  affairs.  There  is  no  warrant  for  look- 
ing on  the  actual  arrangements  as  equivalent  to  a  permanent 
settlement  of  Europe,  any  more  than  for  considering  them  as 
in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nations  which  they 
affect.  And  all  the  reasons  which  might  be  urged  to  show 
that  no  reversal  of  our  previous  historical  judgment  is  called 
for  by  present  facts,  would  be  especially  applicable  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  reinforced  as  they  would  be  in  her  case  by  much 
of  what  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  present  European  move- 
ment. 

For  if,  turning  from  the  general  tendency,  we  fix  our  at- 
tention on  the  particular  case  of  Ireland,  we  shall  find  that  her 
history  offers  peculiar  support  to   our  policy.      And   this 
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iiarrower  arid  more  special  ground  is  the  more  convincing  of 
the  two.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  flaws  in  the  so-called  Union  of 
England  and  Ireland,  constituted  by  difference  of  race  and 
religion,  there  remains  the  one  patent  undeniable  fact  that  it 
never  has  been,  in  any  fairly  approximative  degree  even,  a 
union.  There  was  possibly  a  time  when  the  two  countries 
might  have  been  amalgamated.  But  the  opportunity,  if  it 
existed,  was  lost,  and  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  lawful 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  recovered.  It  is  a  dream  to  think  of 
incorporating  Ireland  with  England.  It  is  a  dream,  by  virtue 
of  the  simple  historical  statement  that  the  seven  centuries  of 
the  enforced  connection  have  not  incorporated  her,  but  have 
resulted  in  an  iiicreased  and  more  reasoned  alienation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  trial  time  is  over,  the  Sibyl's 
books  burnt.  There  is  traceable,  I  cannot  but  think,  under 
the  more  objectionable  aspects  of  the  Irish  movement,  a  dis- 
tinct growth  of  a  rational  and  well-grounded  consciousness 
that  the  peculiar  life  of  Ireland  must  not  be  merged  in  that  of 
England ;  that  Ireland  cannot  consent  to  have  the  English 
system  and  organization  forced  upon  her.  She  has  suffered 
much,  and  may  have  to  suffer  more  ;  but  the  suffering  must 
not  have  been  in  vain.  The  instinct  of  self-assertion  which 
has  supported  her  through  her  long  trial  must  be  justified  by 
the  event.  By  some  means  or  other  she  will  vindicate  her 
past  resistance  as  legitimate,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  the  mere 
capricious  rejection  of  a  higher  destiny,  as  her  English  con- 
querors have  ever  r^arded  it,  and  by  so  regarding  it  have 
failed  to  overcome  it 

To  raise  Ireland  to  the  position  here  indicated,  to  form  an 
oppressed  and  injured  dependency  into  a  perfect  state,  to 
remove  that  which  in  Europe  constitutes  the  peculiar  oppro- 
brium of  our  nation  and  its  statesmen,  consciously  to  perform 
an  act  as  it  were  of  creative  political  wisdom, — all  this  might, 
it  would  seem,  compensate  for  some  immediate  apparent 
sacrifice,  and  make  the  policy  attractive  in  the  ty^^  of 
Englishmen.  We  have  renounced,  the  attempt  to  govern 
directly  our  colonies,  on  the  ground  partly  that  they  are 
English,  partly  that  they  are  too  distant  We  have  never 
attempted  the  direct  government  of  India.  She  is  too  distant, 
but  also  she  is  too  different :  too  distant  from  us  in  other 
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senses  than  that  oT  mere  local  distance.  The  difference  of 
feelings,  habits,  associations,  and  history,  may  make  two 
nations  as  distant,  though  contiguous  in  space,  as  if  they  were 
locally  thousands  of  miles  apart  And  in  this  sense  Ireland 
is  distant  from  England  ;  the  interval  which  separates  her 
from  us  is  not  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  us  from  India, 
but  it  is  very  considerable.  To  ignore  this  simply  on  the 
ground  of  local  proximity  is  a  great  political  error. 

It  would  be  wise  if,  in  regard  to  states,  we  allowed  some* 
thing  for  that  which  we  tend  to  exaggerate  in  the  case  of 
individuals — the  importance  of  respecting  their  individuality. 
When  two  countries  so  long  in  juxtaposition  as  England  and 
Ireland,  yet  remain  so  completely  distinct,  we  might  naturally 
infer  that  the  distinction  has  its  sufficient  explanation  in  facts, 
and  accept,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  our  conduct, 
the  recognition  of  that  distinction. 

The  policy  then  propounded  is  not  negative,  remedial, 
reparative ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  positive,  constructive,  and 
definitive  within  the  necessary  limits — so  far,  that  is,  as  the 
direct  action  of  England  upon  Ireland  is  concerned.  Ireland, 
mistress  of  herself,  must  subsequently  determine  her  own 
course.     This  follows  from  the  very  idea  of  autonomy. 

Nor  is  it  a  policy  which  sets  before  it  the  aggrandizement 
or  even  maintenance  of  the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  contemplates  its  peaceful  dismemberment.  It  is,  I  am 
well  aware,  antagonistic  to  the  feeling  of  corporate  imperial- 
ism, which  is  so  dominant,  and  naturally  so  dominant,  in  the 
preponderating  centre.  But  I  look  on  this  as  the  worst  form 
of  imperialism,  as  being  the  most  difficult  to  shake  off,  minister- 
ing as  it  does  to  the  selfish  instincts  of  a  large  mass — of  a  na- 
tion, not  of  an  individual — and  drawing  strength  at  once  and 
a  veil  from  its  extension.  I  make  no  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
hostility  of  those  who  justify  it  I  believe  that  such  justifica- 
tion as  there  was  for  large  aggregates  exists  no  longer — that 
they  are  exhaustive  of  the  higher  life  of  the  extremities  to 
the  apparent  benefit  of  the  over-stimulated  centre.  And  in 
a  case  like  that  of  Ireland,  without  any  suspicion  of  impatience 
or  prematureness,  we  may  fairly  claim  a  hearing  for  a  proposal 
which  implies  the  partial  disruption  of  one  such  aggregate  ; 
we  may  refuse  any  longer  to  sacrifice  any  confessedly  unwil- 
ling victim  on  the  altar  of  our  national  pride. 
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What  I  have  said  may  be  interpreted  as  pointing  to 
immediate  separation,  to  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  sever- 
ance of  the  long  connection  between  England  and  Ireland — 
to  the  adoption,  in  fact,  of  the  language  which  was,  not  long 
ago,  so  popular  with  our  governing  classes  during  the  Ameri- 
can war — *  Wayward  sister,  go  in  peace.' 

To  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union— Yes.  To  immediate 
severance — No.  I  would  not  so  rudely  and  rashly  break  with 
the  past.  I  respect  too  strongly  the  doctrine  of  historical 
continuity.  I  accept  too  fully  the  conception  of  progress  as 
the  development  of  existing  order.  I  have  also  too  keen  a 
sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  England  lies  in  conse- 
quence of  her  previous  conduct.  Even  in  the  future,  a  closer 
union  between  the  two  countries  than  exists  between  either  of 
them  and  any  other  state  of  Western  Europe  may,  possibly, 
always  be  maintained  by  a  wise  and  moderate  policy.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  temporary  retention  of  the  government  of  Ireland 
by  England  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  It 
would  appear  necessary  to  renounce  it  only  if  it  were  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  the  sole  hope  of  securing  such  temporary 
hold  lay  in  force — naked  and  simple  forced 


'  '  That  dense  population  in  extreme 
distress  inhabited  an  island  where  there 
was  an  Established  Church  which  was 
not  their  Church,  and  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, the  richest  of  whom  lived  in 
distant  capitals.  Thus  they  had  a 
starving  population,  an  absentee  aris- 
tocracy, ana  an  alien  Church,  and,  in 
addition,  the  weakest  executive  in  the 
world.  That  was  the  Irish  question. 
Well,  then,  what  would  honourable 
gentiemen  say  if  they  were  reading  of  a 
country  in  tluit  position  ?  They  would 
say>  at  once,  the  remedy  is  revolution. 
But  the  Irish  could  not  have  a  revolu- 
tion; and  why?  Because  Ireland  was 
connected  with  another  and  a  more 
powerful  country.  Then  what  was  the 
consequence?  The  connection  with 
England  thus  became  the  cause  of  the 


present  state  of  Ireland.  If  the  con- 
nection with  England  prevented  a 
revolution,  and  a  revolution  were  the 
only  remedy,  England  logically  was  in 
the  odious  position  of  bong  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery  in  Ireland.  What  then 
was  the  duty  of  an  English  minister? 
To  effect  by  his  policy  all  those  dumges 
which  a  revolution  would  do  by  force. 
That  was  the  Irish  question  in  its 
integrity.  •  .  .  The  moment  they  had  a 
strong  executive^  a  just  administration; 
and  eccUsiastical  equality^  they  would 
have  order  in  Ireland,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pln^ical  condition  of  the 
people  would  follow.* — Extract  from 
Mr,  DisradVs  Speech  in  1S44,  as  given 
in  Lord  Russell's  Letter  to  Right  Hon. 
C,  Fortescue,  M,P, 
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Nor  do  I  believe  that,  in  the  sober  estimate  of  moderate 
Irishmen,  however  averse  they  may  be  to  us,  Ireland  is 
judged  ready  for  an  abrupt  separation.  They  know  too  well 
the  consequences  of  continued  dependence,  and  of  a  depen- 
dence accompanied  by  misgovemment  and  its  natural  atten- 
dants— division  and  discontent.  The  resettlement  of  a  country 
even  when  a  real  nucleus  of  government  and  union  exists,  is 
a  work  of  great  difficulty,  as  may  be  seen  in  Italy  at  present* 
It  would  be  much  harder  where,  as  in  Ireland,  the  problem 
would  not  have  any  such  favourable  condition. 

But  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  is,  though  a  subordinate, 
yet  a  necessary  step,  and  it  is  implied  in  all  that  follows  in  the 
constitution  of  a  government  for  Ireland.  For  to  constitute 
a  new  government  for  her  seems  the  dictate  of  sound  policy, 
and  it  is  to  the  outline  of  such  a  government  that  I  now  ad- 
dress myself.  If  I  make  the  proposal  sharply  definite,  it  is 
not  as  attaching  any  particular  importance  to  this  or  that 
detail,  but  for  the  sake  df  clearness. 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that  Parliamentary 
government,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  is  incompetent  to 
the  task.  The  experience  of  the  two  centuries  during  which 
it  has  had  Ireland  under  it,  might  be  thought  decisive.  It  is 
a  government  eminently  unfitted  for  dealing  with  dependen- 
cies. This  is  a  judgment  not  uncommon  with  political 
observers,  and  one  which  finds  support  in  all  the  later  practice 
of  our  Parliament,  if  that  practice  be  closely  examined.  For 
Parliament  has,  in  a  measure,  proclaimed  its  own  incompe- 
tence. The  course  of  imperial  legislation,  with  respect  to  the 
states  dependent  on  it,  has  now  for  some  time  been  steadily 
in  one  direction  ;  it  has  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  direct  respon^ 
sibility.  The  process  has  been,  in  many  cases,  premature, 
and  the  policy  a  feeble  and,  in  truth,  a  cowardly  declining  of 
just  obligations.  But  the  fact  is  none  the  less  true,  that  in  our 
various  dependencies  we  have  instituted  self-government,  as  it 
is  called,  reserving  only  certain  important  bonds  of  connection, 
of  imperial  rather  than  of  local  importance.  The  action  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  has  been  reduced  to  its  minimum,  has 
become  almost  entirely  indirect ;  the  local  action  has  been 
called  into  vigorous  exercise.  Even  in  India,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  that  vast  dependency  became  in  theory,  as  well  as  in 
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practice,  an  attribute  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  no  direct 
parliamentary  action  was  thought  advisable.  A  viceroy,  an 
Indian  council,  a  secretary  of  state — the  links  esseptial  to 
preserve  some  degree  of  unity,  were  formed ;  but  the  direct 
government  of  India  is  not  parliamentary,  but  local,  and  that 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  power  of  the  Indian  viceroy  is 
very  great. 

It  would  not  then  be  breaking  too  violently  with  our 
general  tradition,  though  it  would  be  with  our  more  recent 
traditions  of  Irish  government— a  tradition,  be  it  remembered, 
of  only  two  generations  in  its  actual  form — if  we  renounced 
direct  Parliamentary  government  for  Ireland. 

For  this  is  the  capital  necessity  of  the  case,  the  great  point 
to  be  insisted  on.  Neither  in  an  English  or  Imperial,  nor  in 
an  Irish  or  local  Parliament,  should  be  vested  for  the  present 
the  government  of  Ireland.  Not  in  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
for  it  is  alien  in  sympathy,  too  slow  in  action,  and  warped  by 
the  preponderance  of  English  modes  of  thought  and  English 
interests,  national  interests,  or,  still  more  fatally,  class 
interests. 

The  debates  on  Ireland,  which  whilst  I  write  are  not  yet 
closed,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  Parliament. 
In  the  first  place,  by  an  almost  unanimous  consent,  material 
prosperity  is  the  sole  consideration  and  standard  by  which  the 
question  is  judged.  Not  insisting  on  this  point,  which  is 
characteristic  at  once  of  the  crude  industrialism  of  our  time, 
and  of  a  body  which  is,  on  its  own  theory,  we  may  say,  the 
representative  of  interests  (interests  are  emphatically  material), 
there  are  two  other  assumptions  so  interwoven  with  all  the 
opinions  expressed,  so  underlying  the  whole  debate,  that,  not- 
withstanding one,  or  possibly  two,  remarkable  exceptions,  they 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  countenanced  by  the  body  as  a  whole. 
The  first  is  that  rent  and  landlords  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  social  system ;  that  all  sound  organization  of  the 
body  politic  presupposes  those  institutions  as  essential 
conditions.  It  would  seem  that  a  landlord  Parliament  holds 
them  as  inseparable  from  the  social,  as  the  physiologist  holds 
pleasure  and  pain  inseparable  from  the  natural,  body.  Yet 
the  Irish,  as  a  nation,  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  essential, 
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but — I  will  not  say  a  curse — but  certainly  a  social  arrange- 
ment of  which  it  is  as  desirable  as  it  is  possible  to  get  rid. 
And  the  Irish  feeling  is  tenable — nay,  right ;  applicable,  too^ 
not  in  Ireland  only,  but  in  England.  Landlords  are  a  luxury 
with  which  a  really  wise  ordering  of  agricultural  industry  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  dispense.  The  term  may  ultimately 
disappear  in  the  more  useful  and  more  normal  term — pro- 
prietors. 

The  second,  and  on  the  surface  unanimous,  assumption,  so 
far  as  the  members  for  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  and  not 
confined  to  them,  is  that  the  connection  with  England  is  an 
unquestionable  good  for  Ireland.  No  trace  of  misgiving  on 
this  head.  There  may  have  been  evils  in  the  past,  but  that  is 
unimportant.  No  evils  can  counterbalance  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  bound  up  with  free  and  imperial  England. 
If  the  privilege  is  inadequately  appreciated,  that  is  a  defect  of 
taste  which  will  be  remedied  by  longer  converse  with  the  higher 
society ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  low  and  vulgar,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  nation,  that  is  afflicted  with  this  deficiency. 
No  statesman,  no  eminent  personage — nothing  of  the  sort  is 
seen  among  the  vast  numbers  which  form  that  mass.  It  is  the 
old  story — a  great  popular  movement  set  at  nought  and 
scoffed  at,  till  it  find  a  leader,  and  break  down  all  before  it.  I 
know  not  whether  this  absolute  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feeling  which  finds  one  expression  in  Fenianism  be  not  really 
a  more  convincing  proof  of  English  incapacity  for  governing 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  its  essence  a  greater  vexation  to  that 
country,  than  the  cold  assertion  of  pure  selfishness  :  *  You  are 
indispensable  to  us  from  our  point  of  view  uf  our  interest,  and 
we  will  not  let  you  go.* 

Not  then  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  the  government 
be  vested.  But  also  not  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  for  an  Irish 
Parliament  is  scarcely  more  hopeful,  under  present  conditions 
at  any  rate,  than  the  Imperial.  To  say  nothing  of  the  time 
required  to  organize  a  new  electoral  system,  the  existing  one 
manifestly  and  confessedly  not  being  sufficient  as  the  basis  of 
a  really  national  action,  is  there  any  evidence  or  probability 
that  the  new  electoral  body  would  be  qualified  to  choose 
wisely,  or  would  have  the  materials  for  a  wise  choice  before 
it  ?   and,  granting  both  these   conditions,  the   body  chosen 
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would  be  a  discordant  body,  and  one  moving  slowly  and 
irresolutely  where  resolution  and  vigour  are  needed. 

Again,  an  Irish  Parliament  once  chosen,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
real  use,  must  be  essentially  a  free  agent ;  and,  if  fairly  chosen, 
would,  as  soon  as  possible,  assert  the  independence  of  its  con- 
stituency. This  independence  as  an  ultimate  result  I  have 
already  advocated.  But  for  Ireland  to  reach  it  without  con- 
fusion and  error,  and  consequent  suffering,  great  precautions 
are  requisite.  The  evils  might  be  avoided  and  the  good  more 
safely  secured  by  a  prudent  acquiescence  in  the  gradual  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  order,  in  the  acceptance  for  a  time  of 
the  English  rule  and  initiative.  To  induce  Ireland  to  this 
acquiescence  and  acceptance  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  at  this 
late  period  impossible.  But  if  possible,  it  can  only  be  by 
making  it  clear  to  the  Irish  nation  that  England  is  in  earnest 
in  wishing  to  remedy  the  past  and  to  provide  for  the  future  ; 
that  she  is  ready  to  help  the  Irish  to  a  government  and  a 
position  such  as  may  satisfy  not  merely  their  material  interests, 
but  their  best  national  aspirations ;  that  she  has  laid  aside  all 
wish  to  domineer  over  Ireland  for  her  own  sake  ;  that  she  has 
awakened  to  a  sense  that  there  is  a  better  policy  for  both 
countries  than  any  hitherto  pursued ;  but  that  she  thinks 
that  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy  her  aid  is  really  desirable, 
and  that  it  would  be  at  once  weak  and  selfish  on  her  part  not 
to  contribute  that  aid. 

If  then  Parliamentary  government  is  set  aside  as  incapable 
of  dealing  properly  with  Ireland,  and  equally  so  whether 
imperial  or  local,  we  return  to  the  older  form  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  islands,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
changes  since  wrought  render  inevitable.  Ireland  was,  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period  of  its  history,  directly  under 
the  crown  of  England.  It  should  be  replaced  formally  for  the 
present  in  that  relation. 

'  A  settlement  with  something  monarchical  in  it.'     This 

seems  to  me  the  principle  to  be  adopted.     But  as  it  would  be 

absurd  not  to  bear  in  mind  the  depression  of  the  monarchical 

element  in  our  constitution  for  the  last  two  centuries,  whilst 

the  power  constituted  in  Ireland  would  be  the  creation  in 

form  of  the  monarchical  element  in  the  English  State,  it  must 

in  reality  be  the  creation  of  that  element  which  really  rules 
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and  which  expresses  its  will  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  deputy  or  viceroy  in  whom  would  be  centralized  the 
government  of  Ireland  would  be  the  delegate  of  the  powers 
of  the  whole  Imperial  Legislature,  though  nominally  the 
representative  of  the  Queen.  So  that  in  fact  it  would  be  by 
its  own  act  that  our  Parliament  would  retire  from  the  direct 
administration,  and  from  direct  legislation  for  Ireland,  and 
assert  its  powers  only  in  the  original  organization  of  the  new 
government 

To  give  definiteness  to  the  conception  of  the  proposed 
government,  we  might  suppose  a  Royal  Proclamation  issued, 
answering  to  that  addressed  to  the  people  of  India  on  the 
transfer  of  the  government  to  the  Crown,  and,  like  that,  based 
on  such  previous  steps  as  our  constitutional  forms  require. 

It  might  announce  that  the  Queen  had,  by  the  advice  and 
resolution  of  her  faithful  Lords  and  Commons,  resumed  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  (Domina  Hiberniae),  and  taken  on 
herself  the  administration  of  that  country  as  a  distinct  portion 
of  her  empire.  Acknowledging  in  explicit  terms  the  past 
wrongs  of  the  English  government,  and  the  justice  of  the 
discontent  prevalent  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  those 
wrongs,  it  might  proclaim  her  determination  to  remedy  past 
evils,  and  to  enter  on  a  new  system  of  government,  and  a 
new  system  of  social  oi^anization,  purely  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people. 

To  enable  the  Queen's  government  to  carry  out  these 
purposes,  it  would  insist  on  the  necessity  of  order,  express  the 
firm  resolution  to  maintain  it,  and  call  on  all  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  Ireland  to  assist  in  its  maintenance. 

To  calm  existing  irritation,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
reality  of  the  purpose  expressed,  a  full  amnesty  would  be 
granted  to  all  political  prisoners,  allowing  the  return  of  all 
who  are  in  banishment  for  political  offences. 

With  these  premises,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  great 
ends  of  redress  and  re-organization,  the  proclamation  would 

go  on  to  state  that  the  Queen  had  named her  Viceroy  and 

Captain-General  with  full  powers  for  five  years ;  that  it  was 

her  pleasure  that  he  should  call  to  his  aid  a  council  of 

persons,  in  large  majority  Irish,  one  only  necessarily  English, 
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a  council  to  propose  measures  and  give  advice,  but  not  with 
power  to  restrain  or  veto  his  acts-*-no  ecclesiastic  of  what- 
ever denomination  being  a  member  of  such  council ;  that  the 
Viceroy  would  have  a  sufficient  force  at  his  disposal  to 
maintain  order,  and  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  treasury  in 
carrying  out  the  measures  he  should  deem  advisable. 

That  he  would  be  instructed  and  empowered  to  remove 
the  grievance  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  do 
so  on  such  principles  as  he  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  with  fair 
regard  to  existing  interests. 

That  he  would  be  empowered  equally  to  deal  freely  with 
the  tenure  of  land,  without  any  restrictions  beyond  that  of 
compensation  to  vested  interests. 

That  full  personal  liberty  would  be  restored,  and  liberty  of 
the  press  guaranteed. 

Lastly,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  of  office, 
it  would  be  renewed  for  a  like  term,  or  terms,  with  the  same 
powers  ;  that  during  these  terms  means  should  be  devised  by 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  might  freely  make  known  its 
deliberate  wish  as  to  the  relation  in  which  it  would  choose  to 
stand  towards  England,  with  the  promise  that  such  wish 
should  be  granted  and  promoted  whether  it  tended  to  union 
or  separation. 

The  government  here  sketched  preserves  the  Imperial 
government,  and  allows  for  the  participation  of  our  peculiar 
machinery  in  reconstituting  Ireland.  It  brings  therefore  into 
use  the  great  strength  which  that  machinery  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  when  fully  called  into  play.  We  should  enter  on  a 
new  policy  by  a  conscious  act  of  the  national  will,  so  far  as  that 
will  finds  expression  in  our  institutions.  The  Parliamentary 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  not  set  aside  by  the  proposal 
any  more  than  it  is  by,  say,  the  New  Zealand  constitution. 
But  the  action  of  Parliament  is  limited  to  the  initiation  of  a 
new  system,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  it  when  initiated.  Its 
executive  functions  are  superseded.  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  held  as  to  the  value  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
England,  this  plan  does  not  attack  them.  It  recognizes  their 
action  even  for  Ireland,  under  certain  conditions. 

As  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  the  case  is  different.  That  is 
superseded  for  a  time  at  any  rate.     None  but  a  pedant  of 
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constitutionalism  can  deny  that  there  may  be  cases  where 
Parliamentary  government  is  inapplicable.  All  English 
statesmen  recognize  our  Indian  dominion  as  such  a  case. 
Ireland  seems  to  be  another ;  her  people  seem  singularly  ill- 
adapted  for  it,  and  to  have  little  sympathy  with  it.  Ultimately 
that  people  may  come  to  desire  it,  and  may  indulge  its  taste. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  condition  of  Ireland  points  to  a 
strong  executive,  with  somewhat  exceptional  powers.  And 
the  temporary  suspension  of  constitutionalism  may  well  be 
acquiesced  in,  if  by  its  suspension  the  whole  social  system  of 
Ireland  may  be  safely  placed  on  a  wider  and  more  secure 
footing. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  not  the  Irish  people  that  is  likely  to  cr>' 
out  for  a  Parliament.  I  doubt  whether  any  people,  properly 
so  called,  does,  or  ever  did.  The  true  strength  of  Parliamentary 
feeling  lies  with  those  who  can  wield  its  machinery  for  their 
own  advantage ;  in  England  with  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  in  Ireland  with  the  proprietor  class.  The  liberty 
Parliaments  confer  is  the  liberty  of  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy,  and  these  look  with  natural  aversion  on  any  govern- 
ment which  curbs  them  and  protects  the  poor.  In  Ireland,  all 
but  a  few  have  long  seen  that  some  check  is  wanted  on  the 
action  of  landlords,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  Parliament 
exercising  any  check.  In  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
nation  we  may  well  demand  a  concentrated  power — one  not 
responsible  to  the  Irish  landlords,  but  responsible  in  the  last 
resort  to  the  English  Parliament,  so  long  as  England  holds 
real  power  over  Ireland.  The  Viceroy,  that  is,  would  be  re- 
sponsible mainly  as  regards  the  definitive  sanction  of  his  acts, 
or  his  punishment  if  he  administer  amiss  his  high  office,  but 
not  responsible  in  the  sense  of  liability  to  constant  inter- 
ference on  the  one  side,  or  the  obligation  to  constant 
reference  on  the  other.  For  the  term  of  the  office,  unless 
under  the  gravest  eroei^encies,  the  officer  appointed  should 
exercise  his  delegated  power  in  its  full  completeness. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  one  man,  and  not  a  commission } 
If  the  commission  had  the  same  power,  there  would  be  no 
fundamental  difference.  But  it  would  be  equally  a  break  with 
our  Parliamentary  traditions.  It  would  equally  be  a  direct 
government,  only  there  would  be  an  increase  of  difficulty  in 
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selecting  the  commission,  the  difficulty  of  finding  three  men, 
and  not  one ;  and  there  would  be  the  greater  probability  of 
delay  in  consequence  of  discordant  views,  and  greater 
feebleness  as  the  result  of  divided  responsibility.  Some 
years  ago,  more  might  have  been  ui^ed  for  boards  or  com- 
missions than  recent  experience  would  warrant  Generally, 
their  failure  has  been  too  notorious  and  gross  not  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  institution  in  principle.  The  undivided 
responsibility  of  single  power  constitutes  politically  its  capital 
recommendation.  It  stimulates  and  invigorates,  and  when 
directly  delegated  and  accepted  as  a  delegation,  it  loses  what 
elements  of  danger  our  timidity  might  otherwise  see  lurking 
m  It. 

The  practical  question  arises :  Can  we  find  the  man  }  Why 
not }  The  now  long  list  of  those  whom  we  sometimes  call 
our  Indian  proconsuls,  if  it  is  not  onp  of  entirely  pure,  yet  is 
also  certainly  not  one  of  incapable  statesmen.  Unquestion- 
ably, England  could  find  many  men  who,  placed  in  this  high 
position,  with  great  power  and  equal  responsibility,  would  be 
found  competent  to  exercise  such  power,  and  not  anxious  to 
decline  such  responsibility.  Even  limited  as  we  are,  by  the 
misfortune  of  our  aristocratical  institutions,  practically  to  a 
narrow  choice,  the  man  might  yet  be  found.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  Post  Office,  or  some  such  branch  of  administra- 
tion might  send  its  chief,  and  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself,  ex  hypothesis  placed,  would  probably  enlighten  him, 
and  raise  him  up  to  the  required  height — at  least,  experience 
is  in  favour  of  this  conclusion.  In  such  an  emergency,  for  so 
critical  a  post,  it  might  even  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  our  narrowing  aristocratical  influences  might  not 
give  way,  and  the  choice  be  extended  so  as  to  range  freely 
through  England  or  India  ;  with  our  present  Premier,  such 
extension  seems  no  unreasonable  supposition.  It  is  not  the 
man  that  is  the  difficulty,  but  the  will  to  select  him,  and  to 
constitute  so  near  home  such  an  awkward  precedent — so 
awkward,  yet  so  valuable.  The  theory  of  single-handed 
power  is  unpopular  with  the  powerful. 

One  thing  is  clear — and  the  remark  is  made  necessary  by 
language  that  has  been  used  in  reference  to  this  particular 
point.    The  Queen*s  Deputy  in  Ireland — the  Dictator  Rei  pub- 
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liccB  canstituenda — so  in  older  language  would  run  his  title — 
whatever  his  name,  must  be  no  royal  personage.  The  con- 
ditions of  royalty  in  this  country  preclude  the  employment  in 
real  posts  of  utility  and  difficulty  of  those  who  partake  of  its 
quality.  The  governor  of  Ireland  must  be  responsible  at  the 
termination  of  his  office,  and  open  during  its  continuance  to 
the  true  judgment  of  his  countrymen  and  the  free  expression 
of  that  judgment.  Now,  such  is  the  tone  of  servility  current 
with  regard  to  our  Royal  Family,  that  these  conditions  are 
out  of  the  question  with  them.  We  seem  determined  to  com- 
pensate by  flattery  and  similar  means  for  their  enforced  re- 
nunciation of  any  real  power. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  inexplicable  that  so  much 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  presence  of  Royalty  in  Ireland, 
or  on  the  presence  even  of  our  Parliament.  Allow  to 
the  full  what  is  urged  by  a  somewhat  cynical  school  in 
favour  of  the  illusional  part  of  our  constitution,  and  at  last  we 
come  to  this,  that  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  weakness,  not  the 
strength  of  mankind — has  a  tendency  to  lower,  not  raise, 
those  on  whom  it  acts.  And  it  is  pushing  the  illusion  too 
far,  when,  with  its  constitutional  powerlessness,  it  is  offered  in 
lieu  of  redress  of  solid  grievances.  Parliament  is  not  open  to 
this  objection,  but  to  the  more  serious  one  of  its  having  been 
and  being,  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  those  before 
whom  it  would  present  itself,  the  instrument  of  their  misfor- 
tunes and  sufferings.  And  men  are  not  soothed  by  the  sight 
of  such  instruments. 

One  word  more.  If  this  pamphlet  should  find  any  Irish 
readers,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that,  long  accustomed  to 
the  thought  of  Parliamentary  government  as  representing 
freedom,  they  should  be  impatient  of  any  wish  to  suppress  it 
even  temporarily,  not  to  speak  of  its  permanent  suppression. 
The  continuous  repetition  of  delusive  reasonings  works  them 
into  the  framework  of  our  minds,  and  they  are  finally 
acquiesced  in  by  those  who  suffer  most  from  the  consequences 
they  involve.  But  no  Irishman  can,  I  think,  charge  me  with 
indifference  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  or  defective  appre- 
ciation of  her  just  claims.  I  write  in  England  for  English- 
men, and  this  colours  my  language  and  proposals.  But  I 
write  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  the  interest  of  Ireland,  and 
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to  aid  in  the  work  of  reparation.  And  the  spirit  in  which  I 
write  is  that  of  respect  for  an  equal  and  injured  nation,  of 
confident  hope,  that  if  not  immediately,  nor  even  soon,  she 
will  yet,  at  no  very  distant  period,  partly  by  her  own  wisely 
directed  and  temperate  efforts,  partly  as  the  result  of  a  change 
of  opinion  in  England,  be  restored  to  her  legitimate  rank,  take 
her  place,  that  is,  in  Western  Europe  as  a  self-determining 
political  existence. 


III. 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  IRELAND. 

The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  constitution  of  a  new 
and  strong  Government  for  Ireland,  are  then,  I  allow,  but 
first  steps  to  an  ulterior  end,  that  end  being  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Ireland,  or  to  call  her  into  existence  as  a  separate 
imperial  state. 

The  proposal  of  such  an  end  raises  many  questions.  The 
separate  existence  of  Ireland  may  be  regarded  under  two 
aspects,  as  England  or  Ireland  itself  are  respectively  taken 
into  account.    And  first  as  concerns  England. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  for  England,  supposing 
for  the  moment  the  end  attained,  and  supposing  Ireland  to  be 
in  the  same  relation  to  England  as  Holland  ;  supposing 
further  that  such  relation  had  been  England's  doing,  and  that 
Ireland  had  not  been  rent  from  its  dependence  on  England 
by  a  war  such  as,  not  without  English  aid,  made  Holland  in- 
dependent of  Spain.?  Would  there  be  danger  or  injury 
to  England  if  this  were  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
countries  ? 

If  there  were  a  possibility  or  even  a  probability  of  evil 
results  to  England,  such  a  contingency  would  not  change  my 
conviction  that  we  ought  to  enter  on  the  course  of  policy 
which  exposed  us  to  it.  No  contingencies,  whether  near  or 
remote,  should  divert  us  from  the  certain  good  of  a  wise  and 
just  conduct. 

But  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
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real  danger  for  England  in  the  policy  suggested.  One  of  two 
alternatives  must  be  taken.  An  independent  Ireland  would 
be  dangerous  by  herself  or  in  union  with  some  other  power  or 
powers.  The  first  alternative  may  be  dismissed.  Ireland 
alone  is  not  likely  to  be  aggressive  against  England.  The 
relative  strength  and  resources  of  the  two  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  the  weaker  being  the  assailant.  The  other 
alternative  demands  more  consideration.  Ireland  is  looked  on 
as  the  possible  basis  for  American  or  French  aggression.  Yet 
in  the  event  of  a  peaceful  and  friendly  separation,  after  a 
system  of  government  which  had  given  her  order,  prosperity, 
and  ultimately  her  independence,  what  conceivable  motive 
could  she  have  for  wishing  to  become  a  state  of  the  American 
Union  or  a  province  of  France }  Discontented  and  angry, 
and  chafing  under  an  enforced  union,  then  indeed  Ireland 
might  welcome  America  or  France  as  a  deliverer  ;  but  only 
as  a  deliverer,  not  as  a  new  and  permanent  occupant.  What 
advantage  could  she  find  after  getting  rid  of  one  foreign 
domination  in  submitting  to  another  }  She  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  tenacious  hitherto  of  her  separate  existence. 
Why  should  that  spirit  only  be  shown  against  her  nearest  and 
most  natural  neighbour,  and  fail  her  when  in  presence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Republic,  presumably  as  repugnant  to  her  as 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  or  of  Imperial  or  Republican  France, 
between  whom  and  her  there  is  the  barrier  raised  by  difference 
of  language  ? 

Setting  aside  possible  or  probable  evil  consequences,  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  England  would  derive  many  advan- 
tages from  a  full  satisfaction  of  Ireland,  as  she  has  suffered 
greatly  by  her  dissatisfaction.  Many  complications  of  the 
internal  difficulties  of  England  would  be  removed.  Her 
political  and  social  atmosphere  would  be  clearer,  her  hands 
freer  for  all  needful  action  at  home  or  abroad,  her  peace  more 
secure.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  would  have  its  condition 
bettered  by  the  removal  of  the  competition  with  another 
nation  which,  under  the  pressure  of  its  actual  social  state, 
acquiesces  in  a  lower  kind  of  existence  than  is  healthy  for  any 
civilized  man.  Few  things  would  be  of  more  service  to  our 
manufacturing  and  artisan  population  than  to  stop  at  the 
fountain-head  the  stream  of  ragged  pauperism  which  overflows 
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the  towns  of  England,  as  it  does  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
America.  It  brings  but  little  that  is  for  the  good  of  either 
country ;  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  status  of  labour  wherever 
it  comes ;  in  both  countries  it  threatens  serious  political 
difficulties.  Substitute  for  a  kingdom  producing  this  com- 
modity in  abundance,  and  which  is  yet  in  perennial  discon- 
tent, a  population  duly  occupied  at  home,  and  in  a  contented 
and  settled  state,  the  world,  and  England  in  particular, 
would  gain  greatly  by  the  exchange. 

Again,  to  be  without  so  vulnerable  a  point,  to  have  by  our 
side  a  neighbour  which,  if  not  friendly  or  sympathetic,  could 
hardly  be  jealous  or  hostile  to  a  power  which  had  aided  her  to 
her  existence,  would  strengthen  us  much  in  respect  of  the 
world  without.  Our  statesmen  tell  us  that  the  present  object 
of  our  efforts  as  regards  European  politics  is  consideration 
and  moral  weight.  Nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the 
attainment  of  that  object  than  a  right  conduct  towards 
Ireland,  deliberately  initiated  and  consistently  carried  out.  It 
is  an  evil  for  us  and  for  Europe  that  we,  one  of  the  leading 
powers  of  the  West,  are  weighted  with,  what  all  but  ourselves 
consider  as,  the  incubus  of  another  Poland.  It  would  be 
much  to  remove  this  stigma.  It  would  be  much  also  for 
ourselves,  if  in  one  notable  case  we  could  show  that  we 
are  able  to  deal  rightly  with  a  dependency.  We  boast  our 
imperial  capacities,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  can  only 
display  them  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation,  if  not  destruction, 
of  all  those  over  whom  we  exercise  them.  And  our  states- 
men, even  of  the  better  order,  have  too  often  accepted  this 
result  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  contact.  We  seem 
incapable  of  assimilation  and  incorporation  on  fair  terms.  If, 
abandoning  the  attempt  in  Ireland,  where  it  has  hitherto 
been  so  disastrous,  we  adopt  the  higher  policy  of  helping  a 
nation  into  its  legitimate  development,  it  might  surely  react 
upon  us  as  wholesomely  as  the  immoral  sense  of  arbitrary 
lordliness  is  now  said  to  do  on  the  English  character  by  the 
advocates  of  our  policy  of  Eastern  aggression.  The  futile 
plea  in  favour  of  our  conduct  needs  no  examination.  It  is 
but  the  pretext  for  our  evil  ambition,  a  varnish  for  our  dis- 
graceful abuse  of  our  material  power  ;  nay  more,  a  stimulus 
to  the  worst  propensities  of  our  nature. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  Irish  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  not  many  words  need  be  wasted  on  that — a 
policy  such  as  the  one  here  advocated  is  primA  facie  desirable 
for  Ireland.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  point  would  be 
disputed,  and  disputed  even  by  those  who  would  do  most  to 
conciliate  the  feelings,  as  most  alive  to  the  wrongs,  of  Ireland. 
Separation,  a  distinct  existence  for  Ireland,  is  condemned  as 
not  conducive  to  her  true  interests.  It  would  be  a  descent  for 
her,  a  derogation  from  her  present  position  under  its  poten- 
tial aspect.  It  would  bring  with  it,  it  is  urged,  the  loss  of 
imperial  privileges  and  outlooks,  the  ennobling  consciousness 
of  forming  part  of  a  great  whole.  It  would  lower  not  raise, 
dull  not  brighten,  her  existence. 

This  involves  a  point  of  great  importance,  the  full  discus- 
sion of  which  is  beyond  my  present  limits.  But  the  general 
answer  may  be  indicated,  and  the  leading  considerations  on 
which  that  answer  rests. 

The  mass  of  the  nation  would  not  lose,  so  much  would  be 
conceded.  For  the  mass  of  every  nation,  if  society  is  to  go  on 
at  all,  must  be  occupied  as  it  always  has  been,  whatever  its 
nominal  conditions,  in  the  apparently  humble  task  of  supply- 
ing its  own  material  wants  and  the  wants  of  others. 
Permanent  and  peaceful  labour,  such  must  be  the  rule  for  the 
immense  majority  of  mankind.  That  majority  then  finds  in 
a  rightly  ordered  community  its  interest  in  two  things  ;  first, 
in  such  social  arrangements  as  make  its  labour  as  safe  and  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  just 
consideration  and  dignity  which  should  be  the  lot  of  every 
human  being  as  discharging  a  useful  social  function  ;  secondly, 
in  such  means  for  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  as  may 
make  it  feel  that  its  proper  human  existence  is  not  sacrificed 
to  its  more  animal  or  more  material  existence.  These  two 
objects  adequately  secured,  what  we  choose  to  call  the  larger 
prospects  for  man  are  not  essential ;  they  are,  in  fact,  so 
little  so,  that  they  are  prejudicial  as  impediments  to  the  per- 
manent acceptance  of  the  normal  conditions  of  man's  real 
welfare. 

Paucis  nascitur  humanum  genus — The  many  are  born  for 
the  few.  Such  has  been,  and  is  still,  too  much  the  accepted 
view  by  those  in  whose  favour  the  maxim  tells. 
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Pauci  nascuniur  humane  generi — The  few  are  bom  for  the 
many.  Such  is  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
confused  democratic  babble  of  the  day.  Such  is  the  truth 
which  wants  working  out  in  all  departments  of  our  social 
existence.  And  its  application  to  our  present  subject  is 
evident. 

Given  the  peaceful  and  settled  industrial  existence  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation,  it  is  objected  that  the  more 
energetic  and  ambitious  portion  would  feel  cramped  inr  such 
narrow  limits,  and  unduly  repressed  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  but  citizens  of  a  small  state.  That  they  would,  like 
the  Athenians,  shrink  from  being  lAiArpoTroXfrat,  not  members  of 
an  imperial  aggregate,  with  all  the  chances  of  domination  over 
others,  to  rouse  them  to  exertion,  and  to  gratify  their  pride. 

They  might  feel  all  this,  and  they  probably  would.  For  we 
have  lost  the  sense  of  the  purpose  and  nobility  of  the  strict 
life  of  the  simple  citizen.  All  that  is  to  be  said  is  that  they 
must  come  to  feel  otherwise.  That  they  must  accept  a  new 
position  ;  against  their  will  if  they  are  unwise,  freely  and  as  a 
gain  if  with  due  submission  they  first  bend  to  their  duty. 
They  must  learn  in  the  practice  of  that  duty  to  find  that  it  is 
conducive  to  their  higher  interests,  and  so  let  their  feelings 
cluster  round  it  to  give  it  beauty  and  sacredness  in  their  eyes. 
Ambition  and  enei^y  as  commonly  displayed  have  had  their 
use  and  their  day.  For  good,  and  largely  also  for  evil,  they 
have  written  themselves  on  the  world.  They  need,  not  sup- 
pression, but  transformation  and  discipline ;  and  so  changed, 
they  have  an  ample  field  before  them.  The  ambitious  and 
the  energetic  are,  to  speak  out,  becoming  more  and  more 
analogous  to  the  animals  of  prey  of  the  lower  species,  more 
and  more  analogous  to  the  Greek  tyrant,  the  '  beast  broken 
into  the  fold  of  civilized  society,  whom  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  destroy.' 

The  progress  of  man's  history  has  been  from  the  hunter 
and  the  nomad  to  the  sedentary  life  of  the  agriculturist  and 
manufacturer.  But  the  full  and  complete  issue  of  that  pro- 
gress in  the  extinction  of  all  the  primeval  tendencies  is  not 
yet  come — not  even  in  that  approximate  degree  which  might 
be  attained  by  human  society.  The  combined  forces  of  the 
race  will  have  for  a  long  period  a  work  to  do  in  promoting  the 
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advent  of  a  perfect  settlement  of  all  its  portions.  But  no  one 
disputes  that  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  is  the  limit  to  which 
we  should  consciously  tend  ;  and,  if  so,  where  ultimately  is  to 
be  the  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  domineering  faculties  as  at 
present  conceived  and  justified  ?  Chastened  and  disciplined, 
they  will  always  have  room.  The  industrial  chief,  of  whatever 
class,  may  find  his  capacity  for  government  as  much  employ- 
ment as  it  can  manage,  and,  be  it  added,  as  noble  an  employ- 
ment as  it  can  desire. 

On  this  question  I  must  leave  much  unsaid.  The  language 
used  in  favour  of  our  restless  encroachments  on  others  recalls 
an  old  remark :  *  He  who  is  to  govern  others  should  himself 
have  first  practised  submission.'  As  a  general  rule,  this  is  far 
from  being  true  of  our  self-constituted  governors  of  the  more 
backward  portions  of  the  race.  They  are  but  too  often  pre- 
eminently undisciplined.  For  one  Columbus  there  are  many 
Pizarros. 

In  the  full  development  of  the  industrial  life,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  the  sphere  which  is  to  be  created  for  the 
individual,  but  the  individual  who  must  adapt  himself  to  his 
sphere;  and,  rightly  considered,  this  does  not  impair,  but 
elevates,  the  just  dignity  of  the  individual,  as  it  attaches  con- 
sequence to  him,  and  not  to  his  circumstances. 

In  any  case,  whether  satisfactory  or  not  to  the  few,  the  life 
of  the  citizen  of  a  state,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  must  be 
the  life  in  which  the  energy  and  ambition  of  men  must  learn 
to  find  themselves  at  home,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
society  industrially  constituted  no  other  will  be  open  to  them. 

Further  than  this  I  do  not  enter  on  the  question.  In  a 
state  of  the  size  of  Ireland,  or  even  in  a  much  smaller  one, 
such  as  Holland,  all  rightly  directed  energies  might  find  a 
legitimate  sphere,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  all  its  citizens 
the  stable  welfare  of  such  a  whole  might  be  indefinitely  pro- 
moted. 

There  is,  however,  something  in  the  objection  to  small 
states,  with  the  narrow  and  exclusive  patriotism  which  they 
often  develope,  and  a  community  devoted  to  peaceful  industry 
might  easily  sink  into  a  mere  material,  physical  well-being. 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  spiritual  organization  of  Humanity, 
which  has  to  bring  all  the  separate  states  into  connection  and 
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to  a  sense  of  communion,  to  raise  them  above  their  local  in- 
terests, and  imbue  them  with  a  constant  consciousness  of  their 
relation  to  the  whole  race.  The  priesthood  of  Humanity,  as 
the  priesthood  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  was  in  its  time,  will  be 
the  representative  and  the  fosterer  of  the  more  spiritual  con- 
siderations which  prevent  the  too  exclusive  predominance  of 
material  interests.  It  will  reconcile  a  true  patriotism  with  the 
larger  claims  and  obligations  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  will 
counterbalance,  by  a  common  education  and  a  common  wor- 
ship, whatever  there  is  of  a  lowering  nature  in  the  daily  round 
of  industrial  existence,  as  it  will,  by  a  new  interpretation, 
transmute  that  existence  from  within,  and  demonstrate  its 
inherent  nobleness. 

It  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  consider  the  true 
interest  of  the  minority  no  less  consulted  by  the  separate 
existence  of  Ireland  than  that  of  the  majority.  The  compres- 
sion of  a  concentrated  and  permanent  social  existence  is  a 
necessity  for  all  men,  however  much,  in  our  revolutionary 
state,  we  recoil  from  it,  under  an  over-estimate  of  our  capacity 
for  independence — of  our  claims  and  our  aspirations.  The 
many  and  the  few  are  alike  in  their  need  of  some  pressure. 
They  are  unlike,  in  that  it  is  enforced  6n  the  many  by  their 
circumstances,  whilst  the  few  can  escape  from  it  in  some 
measure.  They  should  place  themselves  both  on  the  same 
footing  by  a  voluntary  acceptance.  Equal  in  submission  to 
the  social  order,  the  two  would  supplement  each  other.  The 
few  would  serve  the  many.  The  many  would  ennoble  the 
existence  of  the  few  by  the  consideration  and  honour  with 
which  they  would  surround  it.  This  is  a  better  prospect  than 
any  amount  of  great  prizes  held  out  to  the  encouragement  of 
irregular  ambition — prizes,  too,  which  the  altering  condition 
of  social  organization  will  tend  to  abolish. 

^mall  states  and  not  large,  local  not  imperial  action,  true 
permanence  in  the  relations  of  life,  and  not  orderly  or  dis- 
orderly displacement — such  are,  in  this  view,  the  conditions  of 
the  human  future,  and  equally  with  others  in  such  conditions 
Ireland  would,  I  conceive,  find  satisfaction. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  create  in  Ireland  a  new  self-existing  and  self-ruling 
unit  amongst  Western  States,  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  policy  I  have  ventured  to  ui^e  in  the  first  part  of  this 
pamphlet.  Whether  sound  or  not,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
stand  or  fall  with  the  plan  of  government  suggested  in  the 
second.  Again,  that  plan,  conversely,  might  be  accepted  in 
principle  by  those  who  in  no  degree  assented  to  the  end,  to 
effect  which  it  is  here  proposed.  The  only  point,  I  may  add, 
to  which  I  attach  importance,  so  far  as  the  details  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  substitution  of  a  direct,  responsible,  and  for  the 
reasons  given,  single-handed  power — though  a  delegated 
power — for  the  action  of  a  Parliament. 

It  were  useless  to  try  and  disarm  opposition.  There  is  no 
subject,  indeed,  on  which  I  should  more  wish  a  candid  hearing  ; 
but  I  have  no  hope  of  such  treatment,  and  eventually  it  does 
not  much  matter. 

In  the  main  principles  and  purport  of  what  I  have  written 
I  do  not  stand  alone.  In  points  of  detail  or  isolated  state- 
ments I  may  do  so.  But  in  substance  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  others,  and  have  their  deliberate  countenance.  My  pam- 
phlet is  the  manifesto  of  a  circle,  small  it  may  be,  of  resolute 
adherents  to  a  definite  policy,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  wholly  at 
variance  with  our  national  traditions.  Beyond  this  circle  I 
feel  confident  the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  are  looking 
for  some  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  Irish  question,  and  who  will  not  be  deterred  from 
accepting  it  by  its  running  counter  to  the  ordinary  political 
views.  To  such  lies  my  appeal,  not  to  any  wide  audience. 
They  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  past  and  the  interest  of 
the  future  may  well  expect  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  a  pre- 
sent which  but  too  generally  would  scornfully  ignore  that  past, 
and  take  but  little  thought  of  the  future. 

Wandsworth  : 

Aristotle  22,  80  (March  18,  1868.) 
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APPENDIX   L 

On  May  4,  1867,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  relating  to  the  Fenian  prisoners  actually  under 
sentence,  and  to  the  general  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards 
the  Fenian  insurgents. 

In  the  conception  of  its  promoters,  this  petition  was  not 
an  isolated  act.  It  was  meant  to  break  ground — to  be  the 
first  step  in  a  definite  course  of  action,  the  general  object  of 
which  was  the  direction  of  public  opinion  in  England  to  a 
wholly  different  policy  in  reference  to  Ireland  from  that  hither- 
to pursued.  Accordingly,  simultaneously  with  the  drawing 
up  of  the  petition,  and  previous  to  its  presentation,  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  further  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioners,  and  the  outlines  of  the  policy  to  be  advocated 
were  agreed  upon. 

The  undersigned  are  not  supporters  oCthe  doctrine  of 
nationalities,  which,  in  the  abstract  and  absolute  form  in  which 
it  is  advanted  by  many  writers  of  the  democratic  school,  has 
been  and  is  a  source  of  disturbance  and  confusion  throughout 
Europe.  They  do  not  allow  that  either  race,  or  religion,  or 
geographical  boundary,  or  language,  or  subjection  to  a  common 
Government,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  nation.  They 
are  not  sufficient  separately;  and  to  make  them  sufficient  even 
in  combination  something  more  is  required.  The  combination 
must  have  been  found  to  work  welL  To  show  that  a  national 
union,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  formed,  we 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  members  united  do,  amidst 
all  kind  of  partial  differences,  in  the  main  work  together  as 
fellow-citizens  linked  by  common  memories  and  common 
political  objects.  Union  in  political  action  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a  nation. 

But  where  the  craving  for  national  independence  has  con- 
tinued unabated  for  centuries ;  where  in  two  countries,  how- 
ever closely  linked  together,  there  are  not  common  memories 
and  common  political  objects ;  where  the  sense  of  union 
decreases  instead  of  increases — in  such  a  case,  in  the  judg- 
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ment  of  those  who  sign  this  paper,  the  question  of  nationality 
ceases  to  be  an  abstract  and  absolute  question,  and  becomes 
one  of  that  highly  practical  order  which  imperatively  demands 
the  attention  of  the  statesman.     Such  a  case  is  Ireland. 

The  facts  which  at  once  account  for  and  justify,  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  the  absence  of  such  a  common  feeling 
between  England  and  Ireland  as  is  required  to  constitute  a 
national  union,  may  be  summed  up  under  five  heads : — 

1.  The  forcible  establishment  and  the  actual  mainte- 

nance of  a  religion  at  variance  with  the  national 
faith. 

2.  The  confiscation,  at  three  separate  intervals,  of  nearly 

the  entire  Irish  soil. 

3.  The  enactment  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics. 

These  have  been  repealed,  but  much  too  recently 
for  the  evils  they  produced  to  have  disappeared. 

4.  The  deliberate,  consistent,  and  successful  effort  to 

destroy  Irish  mercantile  prosperity.     This,  too,  has 
ceased,  but  not  its  effects. 

5.  The  continuous  attempts  of  the  English  Government 

to  encroach  on  the  l^islative  independence  of 
Ireland. 
All  five  maybe  compressed  into  one  short  statement.  Ireland 
has  been  consistently  governed  for  England,  and  not  for 
Ireland  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stronger  and  conquer- 
ing nation,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  weaker  and  conquered. 
Herein  lies  the  root  and  justification  of  the  permanent  and 
increasing  discontent  of  Ireland.  Herein  lies  also  the  obstacle 
to  the  removal  of  that  discontent. 

It  is  evident  that  for  its  removal  a  new  and  an  Irish  policy 
is  required— a  policy  which  shall  give  satisfaction  to  what  there 
is  of  well  founded  in  the  words  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish* — such  a 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  India  was  announced  by  Lord 
Cranbome,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public  opinion  of 
England. 

For  two  reasons,  we  who  here  advocate  such  a  policy  wish 
it  to  be  carried  out  imperially,  and  not  locally  ;  by  an  Execu- 
tive Government  common  to  the  two  kingdoms — not  by  a 
distinct  Irish  Government. 

The  first  reason  is  found  in  the  state  of  Ireland  itself — in 
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its  divisions,  political  and  religious.  The  strength  of  the 
Imperial  Government  may  be  wisely  used  to  maintain  order 
and  enforce  peaceful  relations  between  the  parties  during  the 
introduction  of  the  necessary  changes. 

The  second  reason  has  a  natural  weight  with  us  as 
Englishmen.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  the  national  disgrace 
which  attaches  to  the  record  of  English  supremacy  in  Ireland 
might  in  some  degree  be  atoned  for  by  a  bold  and  wise 
system,  however  late,  of  national  reparation. 

In  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  a  general  modification 
of  opinion  in  England  can  secure  the  adoption  of  a  true 
policy  for  Ireland,  a  Society  has  been  formed,  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  Englishmen,  with  the  title  and  programme  sub- 
joined. These  few  remarks  are  by  way  of  introduction.  We 
ask  for  the  co-operation  of  all  who  wish  sincerely  and  fearlessly 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 


The  Ireland  Society. 

The  object  of  the  Ireland  Society  is  to  bring  together 
those  Englishmen  who  can  agree  on  certain  principles  of  Irish 
policy,  and  so  to  give  consistency  and  definiteness  to  their 
action  and  their  efforts  to  spread  such  principles. 

It  aims  at  forming  a  sounder  public  opinion  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  Ireland,  To 
attain  this,  the  best  and  most  logical  policy  is  to  be  put 
forward.  The  necessary  compromises  and  adaptations  are  for 
the  practical  statesman  to  consider. 

By  the  best  and  most  logical  policy  is  not  meant  a  policy 
conformed  to  some  abstract  standard  ;  but  the  best  relatively 
to  the  history,  wants,  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people — the 
best  adapted,  that  is,  to  remedy  its  wrongs,  and  make  it  com- 
petent to  direct  its  own  affairs. 


Statement  of  Principles. 

I.  Misgovernment  and  bad  land  laws — in  other  words, 
political  and  social  evils — are,  for  the  time,  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  ^the  unfortunate  condition  of  Ireland,  without 
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having  recourse  to  considerations  of  race,  climate,  or  religious, 
as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical,  differences. 

2.  The  history  and  traditional  ideas  of  Ireland  are  so 
peculiar  that  special  legislation  is  indispensable  ;  such  l^is- 
lation  to  be  from  the  Irish,  not  the  English,  point  of  view. 

3.  No  considerations  of  the  interest  of  any  particular  class 
or  institution  in  England,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  of  the 
interest  or  safety  of  England  as  a  whole,  should  interfere  with 
our  conception  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted. 

4.  The  divisions  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
the  general  social  state  of  that  country,  make  her  union  with 
England  under  one  executive  Government  for  the  present 
desirable,  provided  that  the  Imperial  Government  be  willing 
to  do  her  justice. 

$.  The  aim  of  a  just  and  provident  Government  should 
be  to  put  an  end  to  those  divisions,  to  form  Ireland  into 
one  nation,  and  to  raise  into  its  proper  vigour  her  national 
life — to  give  her,  that  is,  complete  control  over  all  her  institu- 
tions. 

6.  Such  objects  once  approximately  attained,  the  last 
excuse  for  a  compulsory  union  would  be  at  an  end  ;  and  if  the 
desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  independence  should  still  con- 
tinue unabated,  it  should  no  longer  be  resisted. 

7.  Even  at  present,  if  the  Imperial  Government  does  not 
show  itself  able  and  willing  to  do  justice  promptly,  it  will 
become  the  duty  of  all  Englishmen  who  value  morality  in 
politics  to  bend  their  efforts  towards  creating  a  public  feeling 
in  favour  of  a  complete  separation  between  the  two  countries 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  Results  aimed  at. 

m 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  State  support  from  every  other  religious 
body.  Catholic  or  Protestant 

2.  A  settlement  of  the  land  question  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  the  object  being  to  replace  the 
nation  in  possession  of  its  land,  by  converting  into  proprietors 
the  actual  cultivators,  whether  large  or  small. 

3.  A  strictly  primary  education  to  be  placed  by  the 
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Imperial  Government  within  reach  of  the  poor.     AH  higher 
education  to  be  renounced  by  the  State. 

4.  To  atone  for  the  oppressive  action  exercised  in  past 
times  by  England  on  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  even 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  liberal  grants  to  be  made  for  public 
purposes,  with  the  object  of  developing  her  resources. 


APPENDIX  IL 


THE     PETITION. 


*  To  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled,  the  humble  petition 
of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  England  showeth : 

'  That  your  petitioners,  whilst  disapproving  of  the  move- 
ment known  as  Fenianism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  secret  movement, 
into  which  men  are  admitted  by  oaths  of  secresy,  whereas  all 
combinations  should  be  open  and  ready  to  submit  their  objects 
to  free  discussion,  whilst  blaming  the  recent  outbreak  as  a 
resort  to  violence  where  it  has  not  been  shown  that  violence  is 
the  only  means  remaining  of  attaining  the  end  proposed  ;  and 
whilst,  therefore,  hoping  that  order  may  be  restored  to  Ireland 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  power  of  the  English  Government ; 

'Your  petitioners,  remembering  nevertheless  that  the 
history  of  Ireland  has  been  the  history,  first,  of  imperfect  con- 
quest and  long  neglect,  then  of  war  and  dispossession  of  the 
Irish  people,  then  of  legal  injustice  and  harsh  repression  of  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  said  injustice  ; 

'  Remembering  also  that  the  actual  Government  of  Ireland 
is  the  government  of  the  conquered  by  the  conqueror,  as  is 
shown  by  the  maintenance,  against  the  undoubted  wishes  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and 
by  the  enforcement  of  a  system  of  land  laws  at  variance  with 
the  traditions  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people ;  that,  in  short, 
it  is  a  Government  in  the  interest  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  Eng- 
land, or  rather  of  the  State  Church  and  territorial  aristocracy 
of  England ; 

'  That  by  the  present  distribution  of  political  power  the 
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Irish  nation  is  unable  to  make  its  wishes  adequately  felt  by 
the  stronger  country  to  which  it  is  bound  ;  that  in  the  conse- 
quent apparent  hopelessness  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
press  on  their  country,  honourable  Irishmen  may,  however 
erroneously,  feel  justified  in  resorting  to  force ;  that,  in  a  word, 
there  is  Intimate  ground  for  the  chronic  discontent  of  which 
Fenianism  is  the  expression,  and  therefore  palliation  for  the 
errors  of  Fenians ; 

'  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your  honourable  House 
that  it  may  take  such  measures  as  it  shall  judge  fit — Firstly, 
to  secure  the  revision  of  the  sentences  already  passed  on 
Fenians — ^sentences  of  great,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
petitioners,  generally  excessive  and  irritating  severity ;  secondly, 
to  provide  in  any  case  that  prisoners  suffering  as  Fenians  are 
for  a  political  offence  shall  not  during  the  execution  of  their 
sentence  be  confined  in  common  with  prisoners  suffering  for 
offences  against  the  ordinary  criminal  laws  of  their  country ; 
thirdly,  your  petitioners,  justly  alarmed  by  their  recollection 
of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  English  troops  in  Ireland 
in  1798,  as  also  by  their  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  the 
English  army  and  its  officers  in  India  and  Jamaica,  and  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  public  press  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
wealthy  classes  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  rebellion, 
pray  your  honourable  House  to  provide  that  the  utmost  mo- 
deration and  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  fair  and  humane 
warfare  may  be  inculcated  on  the  army  now  serving  in  Ireland ; 
and  lastly,  ypur  petitioners  pray  that  the  prisoners  taken  may 
be  well  treated  before  trial,  and  judged  and  sentenced  with  as 
much  leniency  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  that  in  the  punishments  awarded  there  may  be  none  of  a 
degrading  nature,  as  such  punishments  seem  to  your  petitioners 
inapplicable  to  men  whose  cause  and  whose  offence  are  alike 
free  from  dishonour,  however  mi^uided  they  may  be  as  to  the 
special  end  they  have  in  view,  or  as  to  the  means  which  they 
have  adopted  to  attain  that  end.  And  your  petitioners  will 
ever  pray : — 

*  Richard  Congreve,  South  Fields,  Wandsworth. 

'  Edward  Spencer  Beesly,  University  Hall,  Gor- 
'  don  Square. 

'  Frederic  Harrison,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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<  J.  H.  Bridges,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
'  H.  Crompton,  23  Westboume  Terrace. 
'S.  H.  Reynolds,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
'  C.  A.  COOKSON,  Inner  Temple. 

*  F.  B.  Barton,  29  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

'  John  Maughan,  i  Pleasant  Row,  Canonbury. 
'  S.  D.  Williams,  Birmingham. 

*  E.  Truelove,  256  High  Holbom.' 
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PAPERS  ON  THE  FRANCO^GERMAN  WAR  OF  1870-71. 

POSITIVIST  CONSIDERATIONS   ON  THE  WAR. 
Religion  of  Humanity.     Republic  of  the  West. 

In  the  present  day  war  has  no  longer  any  proper  place.  As 
the  human  race  grows  in  unity  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
unity,  war  assumes  more  and  more  the  repulsive  character  of 
civil  war.  It  does  so  the  more,  in  proportion  as  those  be- 
tween whom  it  is  waged  are  more  closely  connected  by  all  the 
ties  that  connect  nations.  The  war  then  between  two  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  intimately  bound  up  as  they  are  one  with 
the  other  by  the  whole  course  of  their  history  and  civilization, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  emphatically  a  civil  war,  and  con- 
demned as  such  by  the  reason  and  feeling  of  mankind. 

There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  cases  which  can  justify  a  nation 
in  making  war.  The  first  is  that  of  self-defence,  the  case  in 
this  instance,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  Germany. 

The  second  is,  when  a  nation,  by  virtue  of  the  duty  at- 
tendant on  the  possession  of  strength,  interferes  in  favour  of 
another  nation  unjustly  attacked  or  overharshly  treated ;  a 
principle  in  some  degree  recognized  in  our  recent  Belgian 
treaty. 

The  French  Government,  and  the  French  nation  so  far  as 
it  is  the  accomplice  of  its  Government,  can  plead  neither  of 
these  justifications.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  France  was  in 
any  danger  warranting  her  appeal  to  arms.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  with  truth  that  she  takes  up  arms  to  protect  another 
Power.  The  Danish  question  is  evidently  a  side  issue.  It 
cannot  be  alleged  wisely,  in  presence  of  facts,  that  she  had 
ground  for  interfering  on  behalf  of  Southern  Germany.  She 
was  the  aggressor,  and,  as  such,  justly  forfeited  the  sympathy 
of  Europe. 

But  the  actual  course  of  events  suggests  other  considera- 
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tions.  France  is  suffering  defeat  after  defeat,  and  is  being 
overborne,  and  the  tone  of  triumphant  Germany  is  rising. 
Two  alternatives  present  themselves.  The  existing  French 
Government  may  retain  its  hold  on  the  nation,  which  it  seems 
to  treat  as  its  real  enemy.  In  that  case  the  Powers  outside 
can  but  wait  and  watch.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
interference  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  France  is  inad- 
missible, and  neither  Louis  Napoleon  nor  the  dynasty  of  which 
he  is  the  head  can  claim  any  support 

But  France  may  change  her  Government,  and  with  a  new 
Government  front  the  invader.  Here  again  two  alternatives 
present  themselves.  Under  her  new  Government  the  French 
armies  may  still  be  unsuccessful,  and  France  still  be  overborne, 
whilst  Germany  rises  in  her  demands.  The  spirit  of  aggran- 
dizement shown  by  Prussia  of  late  years,  and  largely  shared 
by  Germany,  is  not  unlikely  to  reappear.  There  is  a  real 
danger  of  a  retrograde  policy  of  annexation,  of  a  departure 
from  the  original  ground  of  the  war,  of  the  substitution  of 
conquest  and  aggression  for  a  simple  and  noble  defence. 

I  have  spoken  quite  plainly  of  the  blame  attaching  to 
France  and  her  Grovernment  But  Prussia  and  Germany  are 
not  free  from  blame.  The  war  of  1866  was  as  iniquitous  a 
war  as  the  present  one.  The  war  with  Denmark  was  even 
worse.  The  German  nation,  long  the  oppressor  of  Italy,  still 
oppresses  Denmark,  and  claims  as  by  right  domination  over 
Poland.  And,  distinct  from  these  special  questions,  the 
military  spirit  fostered  in  Prussia  and  forced  by  her  upon 
Germany,  is,  rightly  considered,  as  much  as  any  French  error, 
responsible  for  the  actual  evils,  and  pregnant  with  future 
danger.  No  nation  of  Western  Europe  is  so  retrograde  in 
this  respect  as  Germany.  The  facts  of  the  present  war  show 
conclusively  that  France  had  less  of  the  military  tendency  in 
her.  A  nation  permanently  organized  for  war  is  a  solecism 
in  an  industrial  rigitne ;  she  is  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  world. 
Her  example  is  pleaded  to  degrade  other  nations  to  her  level, 
and  to  burden  them  with  all  the  evils  of  the  soldier  spirit.  I 
say  this  with  the  consciousness  that  I  am  out  of  tune  with  the 
prevailing  tone  in  what  is  called  society.  We  clapped  hands 
over  Sadowa — we  are  again  bowing  down  before  success,  heed- 
ing little  the  consequences  involved  in  that  success. 
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But  to  return.  In  the  case  supposed,  of  continued  French 
reverses,  the  opinion  of  England  should,  I  think,  press  on  her 
Government  the  duty  of  opposing  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  the  duty,  whether  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
neutrals  or  singly,  of  supporting  her  opposition  by  direct  aid 
to  France  if  just  remonstrances  in  favour  of  moderation  are 
set  aside.  It  can  be  no  part  of  England's  present  policy,  it  is 
inconsistent,  I  make  bold  to  say,  with  her  past  history,  to  see 
France  unduly  depressed. 

It  were  a  noble  opportunity  to  redress  many  an  earlier 
wrong.  France  as  the  representative,  the  martyr  nation  of 
Europe,  has  large  claims  on  all  Western  sympathies.  What- 
ever comes,  I,  and  those  for  whom  I  speak,  should  see  with 
shame  those  claims  neglected,  this  opportunity  lost 

There  is  no  room  for  the  plea  of  inability.  We  have,  in 
fact,  abandoned  it.  Our  fleet,  our  money  would  do  much. 
Our  army,  so  near,  would  do  much  also.  50,000  English 
troops  would  be  a  formidable  contingent,  and  one  easily  rein- 
forced. And  apart  from  this,  England  has  but  to  speak  in 
tones  of  decision,  and  Germany  would  find  herself  isolated  in 
Western  E)urope;  Italy  and  Spain  must  gravitate  to  the 
Western  Powers. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  second  alternative.  On  a  change  of 
Government  France  may  be  successful  and  expel  her  invaders  ; 
and,  as  in  her  great  revolution,  stand  flushed  with  victory  and, 
in  her  turn,  prepared  to  invade  and  conquer.  In  such  a  con- 
tingency, the  English  Government  should  equally  be  prepared 
to  take  with  Germany,  and  against  France,  the  very  same 
course  of  remonstrance  and  active  opposition  which,  on  the 
other  supposition,  she  is  prepared  to  take  in  conjunction  with 
France,  and  against  Germany. 

In  no  case  can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe,  rightly 
considered,  nor  of  any  portion  of  its  kindred  and  highly 
civilized  peoples,  that  territorial  displacements  should  take 
place,  either  to  gratify  this  or  that  ignoble  ambition,  or  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  a  precaution.  The  danger  of  pre- 
cautionary measures  has  been  shown  by  the  whole  experience 
of  Europe  since  the  settlement  at  Vienna  in  18 15.  No 
infringement  of  this  principle  should  be  acquiesced  in.  To 
maintain  the  sU^ius  quo,  and  in  peace  and  order  to  work  out 
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the  great  social  problems  which  pass  before  all  others,  and 
which  are  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe — 
such,  shortly  stated,  is  the  true  policy  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Richard  Congreve, 

17  Mecklbnburgh  Square: 

Gutenberg  6,  82  {August  18,  1870). 


THE  WAR 

In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

I  have  no  access  to,  nor  have  I  any  confidence  in,  the  Newspaper  Press  : 
I  therefore  adopt  the  Placard,  the  Street  Press. 

I. 

Englishmen,  especially  Englishmen  of  the  Working 
Classes : 

France,  as  the  aggressor  in  this  horrible  civil  war,  for  civil 
war  it  is,  incurred  just  blame.  Her  Government  deserves  most 
blame,  but  the  French  nation  must  take  its  share. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  is  changing ;  has,  in 
fact,  already  changed.  The  military  spirit  fostered  in  Ger- 
many beyond  all  due  bounds,  has  thrown  the  nation  on  the 
French  army,  and  in  its  triumph  the  German  nation  is  throw- 
ing aside  all  its  original  moderation,  and  avowing  plans  of 
annexation  and  interference  with  the  just  independence  of 
France.  Germany  is  now  the  aggressor,  France  on  the  de- 
fensive. Germany  is  even  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  other 
States  of  Europe  to  have  a  voice  in  her  settlement 

Whilst  Louis  Napoleon  is  officially  the  ruler  of  France, 
our  Government  cannot  easily  interfere,  for  he  was  the  aggres- 
sor ;  though  even  this  obstacle  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, have  to  be  set  aside.  But  he  may  cease  to  rule  at 
any  moment  Should  not  England  in  that  case  actively 
interfere  in  behalf  of  France,  if  an  enei^etic  diplomatic  re- 
monstrance is  not  listened  to }    Should  she  not  require  of 
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Germany  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  nation  from  the 
French  soil,  on  the  receipt  of  a  fair  indemnity  in  money,  and 
under  the  guarantee  that,  if  France  assumed  the  offensive, 
England  would  join  Germany  to  resist  her  ? 

These  terms  accepted  by  France  and  refused  by  Germany, 
we  should  support  them  by  arms.  No  selfish  abstinence  from 
action,  but  war  in  union  with  France — the  English  and 
French  armies  side  by  side,  as  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  or  in 
the  Crimea — to  drive  back  the  German  inroad — ^such  is  the 
policy  I  appeal  to  you  to  adopt  Arms,  money,  a  fleet,  and 
an  army — ^we  have  all  these  means  in  our  power.  We  might 
call  on  Italy  and  Spain  to  join  us  ;  nay,  even  upon  Austria 
and  Russia.  It  is  a  policy  of  great  sacrifices,  but  great 
interests  are  at  stake.  Think  what  the  ifon  rule  of  Prussia 
may  mean  for  the  industrial  movement,  the  interests  of  labour 
in  Europe.  There  is  once  more  a  banding  of  powers  against 
the  Republic,  in  which  lies  the  hope  of  social  progress. 

II. 

As  a  nation  we  are  being  urged  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Prussia,  to  organize  society  on  a  permanent  war  footing.  A 
strong  expression  of  your  refusal  to  be  drawn  into  such  imitation, 
of  yourentire  and  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  whole  military 
spirit,  is,  believe  me,  urgently  needed.  Your  upper  classes  are 
radically  unsound  on  this  point.  They  are  not  industrial, 
they  are  retrograde  and  military ;  and  that  with  the  less 
excuse,  in  that  our  island  position  removes  even  the  appear- 
ance of  necessity.  The  public  opinion  of  Europe  should  make 
it  clear  to  Germany  that  her  military  regime  is  an  unsocial - 
and  criminal  disregard  of  the  interests  of  Humanity.  You, 
above  all  others,  should  stimulate  that  opinion. 

III. 

One  word  more.  Both  Governments  have  appealed  to  the 
same  God  ;  and  the  German  victory,  at  least,  will  be  cele- 
brated by  thanksgivings,  with  the  sanction  of  official  Chris- 
tianity. France,  if  victorious  without  Napoleon,  will  possibly 
not  so  insult  the  religious  feelings  of  mankind.  The  Religion 
of  Humanity  would,  by  its  very  name,  have  protested  against 
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this  aggression  of  France,  as  it  would  protest  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  by  Germany  in  a  spirit  of  aggression  and 
annexation.  In  the  name  of  that  religion,  I  call  on  you  to 
say  loudly  that  in  such  a  war  there  can  be  no  triumph — that 
the  only  feeling  should  be  one  of  shame  and  sorrow ;  nay, 
even,  that  no  war  in  the  present  day  can  confer  glory ;  that 
the  reason  and  the  feeling  of  mankind  combine  to  refuse 
honour  to  any  military  excellence,  be  it  of  the  pure  fighter 
or  of  the  life-long  student  of  military  schemes. 

Richard  Congreve. 

17  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 


OUR  FOREIGN   POLICY. 

The  present  is  one  of  those  critical  periods  in  the  history  of 
Europe  when  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  firm  and  complete 
policy  should  be  adopted  by  England.  Our  Government 
remains,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  silent  We  do  not 
wish  to  blame  this  silence,  but  it  leaves  us  uncertain  and 
anxious.  We,  the  undersigned,  therefore,  in  this  hour  of 
silence,  danger,  and  distrust,  offer  the  subjoined  suggestions, 
and  invite  signatures  to  them  from  all  who  can  adopt  them, 
premising  that  they  are  limited  to  foreign  policy,  and  there- 
fore purposely  omit  Irish  and  Colonial  questions,  to  be  treated 
nevertheless  on  the  same  principles. 

The  great  facts  of  the  case  are  open  to  all.  The  order  of 
Western  Europe  is  disturbed,  and  the  concert  of  her  several 
constituent  elements  is  needed  to  restore  it.  We  think  that 
England,  as  one  of  those  elements,  must  not  stand  aloof. 
That  is  our  starting-point .  Her  history  and  her  duty  alike 
enjoin  on  her  a  contribution  to  the  common  welfare.  She 
must  serve  the  common  cause,  even  if  it  cost  her  some  sacri- 
fice to  do  so. 

In  European  policy  her  position  is  only  defective  in  one 
point.     Her  hands  are  not  clean  in  respect  'of  Spain.     She 
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should,  we  urge,  clear  herself  by  giving  up  at  once  Gibraltar, 
as  it  is,  to  the  Spanish  Grovernment  Heligoland,  if  Denmark 
values  it,  might  be  returned  to  Denmark.  These  cessions, 
voluntarily  made,  would  evidence  her  desire  for  peace,  her 
readiness  to  make  her  sacrifices  for  it 

Further,  we  repudiate  all  but  defensive  warlike  action,  out 
of  Europe,  as  much  as  in  Europe.  Our  warlike  action  should  be 
limited  to  maintaining,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Western 
nations,  the  police  of  the  seas.  We  are  compelled  to  remark 
on  the  painful  contrast  presented  by  our  Government  and  our 
nation,  in  its  upper  ranks  at  least,  between  the  peaceful  pro- 
fessions with  regard  to  Europe  and  America,  and  the  prone- 
ness  to  violence,  when  occasions  offer,  in  r^ard  to  Asiatic  or 
African  nations.  Even  now  it  is  rumoured  that  we  are  to 
take  up  arms  against  China  in  support  of  no  quarrel  of  ours, 
but  of  the  meddling  proselytism  of  the  late  French  Govern- 
ment. The  Republic,  we  hope,  will  hold  a  different  language, 
and  make  it  clear  to  French  missionaries  that  if  they  intrude 
on  the  Chinese  nation,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

We  deprecate  war  as  a  means  of  spreading  English  or 
Western  commerce,  civilization,  and  Christianity.  If  they 
cannot  spread  themselves,  let  them  stay  where  they  are. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  England's  action  within  herself ;  we 
protest  against  any  military  system,  in  principle  different  from 
the  present,  being  adopted  by  the  nation.  In  present  circum- 
stances, we  admit  that  an  army  is  necessary ;  but  we  protest 
against  an  armed  nation,  the  evil  of  which,  in  national  demo- 
ralization, is  apparent  in  Prussia. 

The  present  crisis  over,  we  think  the  true  policy,  in  this 
respect,  is  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small  constabulary 
force,  armed  and  disciplined,  but  with  its  members  citizens, 
and  married  if  they  wish  it ;  a  sufficient  maintenance  of  the 
highly-trained  special  arms,  engineers  and  artillery  and  navy — 
the  navy  on  a  much  more  moderate  scale  than  it  is  now ;  and 
lastly,  the  suppression  of  the^  standing  army. 

So  much  premised,  and  the  present  conditions  continuing — 
that  is,  Prussia  refusing  to  resume  her  defensive  attitude  and 
rejecting  our  mediation — we  advocate  a  defensive  alliance  with 
France,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  Power  more  immediately 
threatened,  assuming,  of  course,  that  France  offers  peace  on 
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such  terms  as  Germany  ought  to  accept.  Without  exacting  any 
conditions  for  our  alliance,  we  might  wisely  ask  France  to 
restore  Nice  to  Italy  and  allow  Savoy  freedom  of  action,  as  a 
disclaimer  of  the  Imperial  policy ;  thus  conciliating  the  opinion 
of  Europe.  Further,  we  might  then,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  invite  Italy  to  join  us  in  the  same  conduct,  and  Spain 
also.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  these  Powers  as  int^ral 
and  valuable  elements  in  the  European  order,  might  also  be 
applied  to.  The  peculiar  position  of  Austria  should  make  us 
slow  to  invite  her,  though  ready  to  act  with  her  if  she  wishes 
it.  The  same  negative  attitude  would  be,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
in  respect  to  Russia. 

There  remains  one  great  Western  Power  to  which  it  is 
said  France  has  appealed.  The  Republic  of  the  United 
States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  French  Republic  in 
her  hour  of  need.  The  past  imperatively  demands  such 
sympathy.  Our  relations  with  America  have  been  so  dis- 
turbed by  our  own  fault  as  to  make  common  action  difficult, 
but  a  wise,  concert  between  the  two  Governments  for  this 
special  case  might  be  possible ;  and,  if  so,  we  might  see  the 
whole  opinion,  and,  if  necessary,  the  force  of  the  Western 
world  banded  to  repress  the  deviation  of  Germany  from  the 
line  prescribed  by  the  common  welfare.  The  union  would 
make  it  more  easy  for  Germany  to  yield. 

Such  a  policy  would  require  neither  reserve  nor  reticence. 
Our  diplomacy  might  openly  proclaim  its  course  and  its 
object  That  object  attained,  European  order  re-established 
as  before  the  war,  a  great  impulse  would  have  been  given  to 
Western  Europe  to  enter  on  that  which  is  its  true  function — 
its  peaceful  internal  organization,  with  a  view  to  the  service 
and  advancement  of  the  less  developed  portions  of  the  Great 
Family  of  Man. 

Wednesdayy  SipUmber  7,  1870.  ff/i^uL4^  /Stt^^ 


y 
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PARIS. 

The  Prussian  King,  an  old  soldier,  a  mere  soldier,  incapable 
of  any  higher  notion  than  that  of  a  soldier's  glory,  im- 
penetrable to  all  the  better  tendencies  of  our  time,  or  viewing 
them  with  a  king's  instinctive  hatred,  is  marching  upon  Paris. 
His  attendant  spirits,  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke,  those  fell  re- 
presentatives of  a  retrc^rade  policy  of  war,  of  ideas  which  are 
as  inhuman  as  they  should  be  extinct,  are  there  to  guide  the 
Apostle  of  Absolutism,  the  crowned  opponent  of  Republican- 
ism, the  more  successful  Brunswick  of  1792.  The  German 
army,  officered  by  the  princes,  nobles,  and  squires  of  Germany 
— men  who  are  bred  to  think  arms  the  only  gentleman's 
profession — is  tramping  on  to  enjoy  its  insolent  triumph ;  to 
humble  the  Republic,  if  possible  to  put  it  down  ;  to  dis- 
member France  ;  and  to  fill  the  Prussian  treasury  with  money 
to  be  husbanded,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Prussia,  for  the 
next  war. 

The  heroic  city  stands  at  bay.  She  has  resisted  for  years 
the  foul  Bonaparte  and  his  accursed  regime.  She  has  cleared 
herself  so  far  as  she  could  of  this  war.  This  the  Prussian 
leaders  know ;  and  it  is  this  very  resistance  that  is  the  real 
crime  of  Paris  in  their  eyes.  It  is  the  Republican  party 
which  has,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  spoken  out  its  hatred  of 
Napoleon,  and  it  is  that  party  which  is  the  real  object  of  their 
attack.  Paris  resists  the  Hohenzollern  as  she  has  done  the 
Bonaparte.  She  throws  herself  into  the  gap  for  France 
and  for  Europe,  which  needs  as  little  a  Prussian  military 
monarchy  to  domineer  over  it  as  a  Napoleonic.  She  thinks, 
and  thinks  rightly,  that  to  repel  this  now  causeless  aggression 
is  a  duty  at  all  risks  ;  and  finding  her  inspiration  in  her 
noblest  self,  she  is,  by  the  latest  accounts,  determined  to  fight 
it  to  the  last.  She  may  succeed,  or  she  may  fall,  but  her 
resolve  is  noble  and  wise — all  that  is  noble  and  wise  in 
Europe  should  sympathize  with  her. 

The  death  duel  may  even  now  have  b^un,  and  the  city 
may  have  heard  the  first  boom  of  the  Prussian  artillery. 
And  we — what  are  we  doing  f  What  is  England  doing } 
Her  Queen  is  in  the  Highlands,  away  from  the  care  and 
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trouble;  reading,  possibly,  with  sympathy  the  last  devout 
despatch  of  her  royal  compeer  of  Prussia,  and  indulging  in 
satisfaction  over  the  glorious  prospects  of  her  daughters 
husband.  Her  Ministry  is  silent,  and  apparently  careless. 
Her  Premier  visiting  exhibitions,  or  Clumber.  Her  Foreign 
Secretary  enjoying  Walmer.  Her  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty in  Belgium  ; — the  rest,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Her  nobles  and  gentry  are  bent  on  their  annual  ^ame  de- 
struction— is  it  not  the  season  of  that  mighty  interest  ?  Her 
commercial  classes  counsel  peace ;  her  press  preaches  sub- 
mission.    No  hand  is  raised — no  voice,  even  in  sympathy. 

Men  of  London,  we  may  awake  one  morning  and  find  that 
the  death  struggle  is  over,  and  that  through  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Paris,  bombarded  and  taken  by  storm,  the  ministers 
of  German  vengeance  and  German  greed  are  raising  their 
hoarse  psalm — it  will  be,  of  course,  a  psalm  ! — of  triumph  to 
the  God  of  Battles. 

And  the  infamy  of  this  result  will  slowly  settle  down  into 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  and  slowly  too,  perhaps,  will  visit 
the  Ministry  under  which  it  was  suffered. 

But  what  can  England  do  ?  Why,  her  Government  might 
acknowledge  the  French  Republic,  and  speak,  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  her  disapprobation  of  the  Prussian  attack.  France 
would  be  grateful  even  for  that.  There  have  been  statesmen 
of  England  who  would  have  done  more ;  who  would  have  been 
able  to  pierce  the  sophisms  of  Prussian  policy,  and  to  see  that 
the  issue  is  now  clear  between  the  peace  and  orderly  progress  of 
Europe  and  the  triumph  of  a  great  military  monarchy ;  and, 
true  to  her  traditions  of  resistance  to  such  an  evil,  they  would 
have  called  the  nation  to  another  great  effort.  We  have  no 
such  statesmen. 

Men  of  London,  none  better  than  you  can  realize  Paris 
girdled  in  with  that  iron  instrument  of  destruction.  You  can 
speak.  Do  so,  and  clear  yourselves.  Meet  and  speaks 
Lend  a  voice  to  England.  Say  that  you,  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, have  no  part  nor  lot  in  your  Government's  supineness 
and  impassivity  ;  that  as  you  sympathized  with  Germany  in  her 
original  wrong,  so  you  look  with  abhorrence  on  her  present 
attitude  of  triumphant  aggression,  as  fatal  to  her  own  best 
interests  as  it  may  be  to  those  of  European  civilization. 

Q 
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Come  what  may,  I  and  those  who  think  with  me  have 
done  what  we  can — will  continue  to  do  what  we  can. 

Nobl^  and  Holy  City,  there  are  true  English  hearts  who, 
in  this  thy  supreme  hour,  watch  thee  with  hope  and  admira- 
tion ;  would  encourage  thee  in  thy  great  daring ;  will,  if  thou 
fall,  honour  thee  and  avenge  thee  in  the  noblest  way,  by  con- 
tinuing thy  high  mission.  Thy  lesson  of  courage  and  sacrifice 
shall  not  be  lost. 
Sept.  10,  1870. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  WEST;  OR  UNION  OF  THE  FIVE 
POPULATIONS:  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  ENGLISH, 
AND    GERMAN. 

Order  and  Progress, 

The  Governments  of  France  and  Prussia,  with  the    com-  I 

plicity,  equally  in  both  cases^  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
respective  nations,  have  for  some  years  been  rivals  for  political 
and  military  supremacy  in  Europe.  A  frivolous  occasion  con- 
verted rivalry  into  war.  The  superior  craft  of  Count  Bismarck 
managed  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  France,  and  to  secure, 
by  her  declaring  war,  the  moral  weight  of  European 
sympathy.  Again,  both  Governments  had  been  plotting 
against  the  established  order  of  Europe;  and  at  the  last 
moment  Bismarck  turned  Queen's  evidence,  and  through  a 
singular  agency — ifi  as  is  commonly  said,  our  royal  family  was 
his  agent — ^he  revealed  the  plot,  thus,  astutely  if  not  reputably, 
deepening  that  sympathy. 

What  followed,  we  all  know.  Germany  cannot  plead  that 
she  is  now  fighting  for  safety.  She  is,  more  or  less  consciously, 
making  herself  the  tool  of  Hohenzollern  ambition.  European 
sympathy  and  English  sympathy  should  pass — as  it  is 
passing ;  as  with  you,  men  of  London,  it  has  passed — to  the 
side  of  France.  The  oppressor  of  Italy,  the  oppressor  of 
Denmark,  the  oppressor  of  Poland,  the  would-be  oppressor  of 
the  Czech  and  the  Magyar,  the  German  nation  has  been  of 
late  years,  in  larger  measure  than  the  French,  the  troubler  of 
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Europe,  and  nourishes  aims  and  aspirations  alien  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  sins  of  France  have  been  more  extra- 
European.  Germany  covets  empire  by  land  and  sea.  Other 
Powers  have  done  so,  and  suffered  morally  and  materially  for 
it.  She,  if  successful,  must  suffer  for  it.  The  latest-bom  and 
lowest  in  civilization  of  the  Western  nations — witness  her 
military  development — Germany  might  have  profited  by  the 
errors  and  crimes  of  others — say,  of  our  own  country — to 
avoid  the  pernicious  example.     She  has  not  so  profited. 

Is  Europe  to  be  disordered  for  long  years,  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  militarism  and  distrust,  solely  that  Germany 
may  be  at  peace  ?  To  substitute  the  HohenzoUems  for  the 
Bonapartes — one  military  power  for  another — this  can  be  no 
gain  to  the  world.  Yet  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  attempt  to 
crush  France — to  crush  the  French  nation.  Veil  it  under 
what  name  you  like,  the  real  aim  of  Prussia  is  not  self-defence, 
but  supremacy — *  Germany  is  in  the  saddle.' 

I  hesitate  not  to  brand  the  present  action  of  Germany  as 
a  display  of  the  most  gigantic  national  selfishness  which  has 
ever  been  varnished  over  with  a  fair  name.  She  must  be 
strong ;  secure  for  all  eternity ;  maintain  armies  and  fleets  at 
her  discretion  ;  have  fortresses,  frontiers—  all  at  her  wish ;  in- 
corporate Germans,  or  non-Germans,  with  their  will  or  against 
their  will ;  while  France  is  to  be  humbled,  reduced ;  her 
fortresses  dismantled,  her  territory  dismembered,  her  frontier 
open,  her  independent  action  given  up,  a  limit  set  on  the  force 
she  shall  maintain  ;  and  the  grounds  for  this  unequal  attitude 
are,  partly,  the  god-like  attribute  of  vengeance,  partly  the 
now  hypocritical  plea  of  safety  for  Germany.  There  are  more 
forms  than  one  of  national  demoralization ;  and  the  nation 
which  can  unblushingly  advocate  such  a  policy  as  this,  be  her 
force  of  thews  and  sinews  what  it  may,  is  essentially  and  pro- 
foundly demoralized.  I  well  believe  that  there  are  thousands 
of  Germans  who  protest  as  I  do ;  but,  Workmen  of  England, 
you  see  what  German  freedom  is,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Brunswick  Socialists. 

In  the  interest  of  Germany,  quite  as  much  as  in  the. 
interest  of  France,  the  action  of  the  other  States  of  Europe  is 
now  desirable.  This  siege  of  Paris  is  a  blunder — not  the  less 
a  blunder  if  it  succeed.     I  speak  but  the  voice  of  the  civilized 
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world,  when  I  say  that  the  storm  of  Paris  will  recoil  upon  its 
authors.  The  other  Powers,  however,  hold  aloof — mainly,  it 
is  thought,  through  the  influence  of  England. 

Such  is  the  situation  abroad. 

What  is  it  at  home } 

Our  Government  is  silent.  In  ordinary  times  there  is 
much  talk  of  taking  the  nation  into  confidence.  Why  is  it,  in 
this  crisis,  kept  completely  in  the  dark }  Why  does  our  Go- 
vernment not  recognize  the  actual  Government  of  France.? 
Mr.  Lowe  does  not  answer  this  question.  Why  does  it  not 
lend  that  nation  the  moral  support  of  England  in  this  hour  of 
danger  and  depression  ?  What  is  the  obstacle  i  Is  it  Court 
influence,  or  a  mere  formalist  scruple }  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture. 

There  are  moments,  it  has  been  said,  when  rashness  is 
wisdom.  The  English  statesman  who  should  utter  some  word 
of  generous  feeling  to  break  this  oppressive  silence,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  hostile  Court  and  impassive  governing  classes, 
give  voice  to  the  nobler  impulses  of  England,  might  be  judged 
rash,  but  might,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  have  been  wise  even 
in  his  own  generation. 

By  the  nation  at  large  a  good  work  is  being  done ;  contri- 
butions are  pouring  in  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war — a  good 
work,  but  not  the  best.  It  is  but  salving  their  conscience  if 
the  governing  classes  limit  themselves  to  this,  if  they  shirk  the 
higher  duty  which  rests  on  us  all,  in  the  measure  of  our 
ability,  of  understanding  and  judging  rightly  the  causes,  con- 
ditions, and  issues  of  this  great  struggle,  and  of  acting  upon 
such  understanding  and  judgment. 

Working  Men  of  London,  on  the  broad  general  question, 
you,  in  common  with  other  great  towns,  have  formed  your 
judgment ;  you  have  met  to  express  your  sympathy  for 
France  and  the  French  Republic,  your  admiration  and  your 
encouragement  of  its  resistance.  Your  Government  may  not 
listen  to  you  at  present;  but  events  are  moving  rapidly 
forward,  and  you  will  not  see  reason  to  regret  that  you  have 
spoken  in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Freedom. 

Richard  Congreve. 

17  Mecklbnbuilgh  Squa&r:  Sept  17,  187a 
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PARIS. 

(2.) 

'Men  of  London,  we  may  awake  one  morning  and  find  that 
the  death-struggle  is  over,  and  that,  through  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Paris,  bombarded  and  taken  by  storm,  the  minis- 
ters of  German  vengeance  and  German  greed  are  raising 
their  hoarse  psalm — it  will  be,  of  course,  a  psalm ! — of  triumph 
to  the  God  of  Battles. 

*  And  the  infamy  of  this  result  will  slowly  settle  down 
into  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  and  slowly  too,  perhaps,  will 
visit  the  Ministry  under  which  it  was  suffered.* 

So  I  wrote  September  10,  1870 ;  and  on  January  13, 1871, 
after  four  months,  it  seems  coming  true  to  the  letter.  The 
bombardment  has  now  lasted  more  than  a  week.  The  storm 
of  shells  is  raining  fast  into  the  most  populous  and  most 
popular  quarters  of  Paris — the  quarters  most  hostile  to 
Napoleon — most  averse  to  the  war.  Nor  are  shells  all.  In- 
flammable material,  says  the  Times  correspondent — petro- 
leum, says  a  letter  I  have  received — is  being  poured  into  the 
heart  of  a  great  city.  It  matters  not  what  city.  Is  such  con- 
duct tolerable } 

What  does  our  Government  intend  to  do.^  Raise  no 
voice }  Stand  by  respectfully,  whilst  the  German  Emperor, 
whom  it  has  congratulated,  works  his  own  and  his  nation's 
wicked  will } 

Our  Queen,  too — she  can  speak  gracefully  and  tenderly 
to  private  suffering.  Has  she  no  words  for  the  suffering 
population  of  a  large  city }  Can  she  not  make  it  felt  that  she 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  excesses  of  Prussia ;  that  she  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  France  ?  Can  she  give 
no  sign  that  she  is  the  representative  of  a  nation — not  of  a 
royal  caste } 

All  that  is  powerful,  all  that  is  wealthy  in  England,  is 
silent.     Her    clergy  speaks  not.     Her  literary  classes  give 
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but  faint  sig^s,  and  that  as  often  as  not  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  strong.  One  of  them  is  heard — it  is  Mr. 
Carlyle — shame  on  his  grey  hairs,  now  and  for  all  time ! — 
cheering  on  the  barbarians  to  their  work  of  destruction. 

In  this  terrible  hour  I  again  raise  my  voice  to  protest,  in 
the  name  of  Humanity,  against  this  selfish  and  timid  silence  ; 
against  the  miserable  attitude  of  feebleness  and  incapacity 
assumed  by  the  Government  and  governing  classes  of 
England. 

The  heroic  city — the  epithet  will  pass  now — ^will,  I  fear, 
die ;  but  her  death,  so  nobly  faced,  and  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
may  be  the  salvation  of  France.  Nay,  it  will  be  so  later, 
whatever  the  immediate  issue.  So  costly  a  sacrifice  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  May  she  have  courage  to  com- 
plete it ! 

I  grieve  not  for  her ;  I  grieve  for  the  nobler  hearts  in 
Germany,  who,  not  accomplices  in  this  great  crime,  are 
forced,  by  the  pressure  of  power,  to  see  it  committed  by  their 
nation  and  to  listen  to  the  exultation  of  its  perpetrators.  I 
grieve,  too,  for  England  ;  and  for  all  who  in  England,  with 
myself,  feel  the  burden  of  this  great  national  shame.  I 
grieve,  lastly,  for  the  deferred  hope  of  Europe  and  Hu- 
manity. 

Noble  and  Holy  City,  thy  fall  will  but  ratify  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  we  have  justly  accorded  thee.  No  other  such 
city  would  have  dared  what  thou  hast  dared.  Thy  present 
destruction  will  but  raise  thee  in  the  thoughts  and  love  of 
mankind,  whilst  it  will  leave  thy  destroyers  branded  by  the 
world's  execrations.     The  victory  will  be  thine,  not  theirs. 

Richard  Congreve. 

17  Mecklenburgh  Square  :  Jan,  13,  1871. 
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On  April  6,  1872,  the  representative  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment on  the  Gold  Coast  took  formal  possession  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  that  coast  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch 
Government.  The  consideration  is  thought  to  have  been  (I 
do  not  find  it  in  the  Parliamentary  papers)  a  greater  liberty  of 
action  for  the  Dutch  Government  in  the  East  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. Be  this  as  it  may,  before  the  year  had  elapsed,  both 
Governments  were  at  war — the  English  with  the  kingdom  of 
Ashantee,  that  of  Holland  with  the  Sultan  of  Achem,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra. 

On  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Ashantees  I  shall 
be  brief.  It  is  nearly  two  generations  since  we  came  in  con- 
tact  with  that  Power.  Up  to  1821  it  was  the  African  Com* 
pany  which  was  nominally  responsible.  Since  1821  the 
national  responsibility  has  been  directly  engaged,  the  English 
Government  having  taken  the  settlements  into  its  own  hands. 
In  this  period  we  have  had  four,  I  might  in  strictness  say  five 
wars,  the  one  in  which  we  are  engaged  being  the  fifth.  These 
wars,  by  our  own  accounts,  have  not  been  due,  or  at  any  rate 
not  mainly  due,  to  an  aggressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
successive  kings  of  Ashantee — aggressive,  that  is,  as  against 
the  white  settlers.  It  is  clear  from  the  documents  presented 
to  Parliament,  that  even  in  the  later  wars — and  these  form 
the  best  side  of  our  case — the  judgment  of  our  own  officials  is 
far  froni  wholly  favourable  to  our  case.  Our  policy  has  been 
neither  frank  nor  consistent.  Our  avowed  object  there  is 
commerce  ;  but  while  we  have  been  mainly  traders,  considera- 
tions of  government  and  extension  of  the  Empire  have  been 
largely  admitted.  Probably  some  dreams  of  renewing  in 
Africa  our  Indian  experiment  have  influenced  our  action. 
The  result  has  been  an  equivocal  position,  and  the  necessary 
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consequences  of  such  a  position,  in  presence  of  a  lower  civiliza- 
tion, have  been  fully  developed.  There  has  been  a  constant 
tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  war. 

In  justification  of  these  statements  I  give,  as  shortly  as 
^possible,  the  history  of  our  complications. 

In  1806  the  Fantees,  a  coast  tribe,  joined  some  revolted 
tributaries  of  Ashantee,  *  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  English  authorities  encouraged  a  revolution  by  which 
they  hoped  to  prevent  the  further  encroachments  of  the 
Ashantees.'  ( *  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  art.  Ashantees.)  The  re- 
sult was  disastrous,  and  the  English  governor  had  to  make 
peace  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  on  terms,  it  would  appear, 
highly  favourable  to  that  monarch — the  acknowledgment, 
with  some  reservations,  of  his  supremacy  over  the  coast  dis- 
tricts.    This  arrangement  lasted  till  18 16. 

In  this  year  the  English  drew  upon  themselves  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Ashantees  by  interfering  for  the  protection  of  the 
Fantees.  They  had  to  buy  off  the  invader.  This  was  the 
second  war.  It  was  followed  by  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  Powers. 

This  peace  lasted  till  181 8.  In  that  year  it  would  seem 
that  the  false  news  of  a  defeat  of  the  Ashantee  king,  in  some 
war  in  the  interior  in  which  we  were  not  engaged,  led  the 
English  authorities  to  connive  at  and  encourage  a  revolt  of 
the  Fantees ;  war  was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  conduct. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  in  1820,  which  issued  in  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  When,  however,  this  treaty  was 
communicated  to  the  authorities  on  the  coast,  they  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  the  historian  of  the  period  does  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatize  this  conduct  as  *  bad  faith '  (Martineau,  vol.  i.  p.  309), 
and  our  official  papers  confirm  the  judgment  Naturally 
war  was  resumed — the  third  and  longest  war,  lasting  from 
1820  to  1826.  It  ended,  after  some  disasters  on  our  side, 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Ashantees  and  with  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  that  Power  from  the  coast  districts  and  renun- 
ciation of  its  claim.  A  review,  however,  of  the  facts  shows 
that  our  success  reflects  but  little  honour  on  the  nation.  I 
say  on  the  nation,  because  it  was  during  the  progress  of  this 
war  that  the  government  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  assumed  by 
the  Crown. 
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Between  1826  and  1864  I  ^^^^  no  record  of  hostilities,  and 
it  would  be  unimportant  for  my  purpose  if  there  were  any. 
We  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  limit  ourselves  to  strict 
trade.  In  Mr.  Porter's  work  on  the  '  Progress  of  the  Nation/ 
edn.  1847, 1  find  the  following  language  used  by  that  accurate 
writer  in  reference  to  our  Gold  Coast  possessions  : — *  The 
posts  on  the  coast  held  by  us  are,  in  fact,  stations,  to  which 
the  natives  from  the  interior  may  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  barter  trade.  We  do  not  pretend  to  any 
territorial  possession  beyond  the  actual  site  of  our  several 
forts.  .  .  .  The  population  of  the  district  within  the  direct 
influence  of  the  British  forts  along  this  division  of  the  coast  is 
roughly  estimated  at  from  700,000  to  800,000.  They  are 
Fantees.  Our  principal  trade  is  with  Ashantees  from  the 
interior.  These  people  are  very  superior  in  intelligence  to 
the  Fantees  and  other  dwellers  on  the  coast,  who  have  most 
probably  been  demoralized  by  the  slave  trade,  formerly  so 
actively  pursued.' 

This  quotation  has  an  interest,  as  showing  the  very  slight 
importance  then  attached  to  that  which  now  assumes  so  great 
a  prominence — the  protectorate  of  the  coast  districts.  It  has 
become  now,  in  the  interest  of  our  pride,  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility, carrying  I  know  not  what  obligations  with  it.  We 
know  the  usual  artifices  in  such  cases,  the  convenient  applica- 
tion of  these  ambiguous  relations.  The  quotation  is  interesting 
also  from  another  point  of  view,  as  it  touches  on  that  which 
constitutes  one  real  permanent  difficulty  in  our  relations  with 
Ashantee  and  similar  Powers — the  question  of  slavery.  The 
fourth  war  had  its  origin  in  this  question.  It  arose  from  the 
refusal  of  the  English  governor  to  give  up  two  runaway  slaves. 
For  about  two  centuries  England  had  been  a  leading  Power 
in  the  slave  trade,  active,  remember,  on  this  very  Gold  Coast. 
After  the  abolition  of  that  trade,  she  still  continued  directly 
responsible  during  a  generation  for  slavery  in  her  colonies, 
indirectly  responsible,  therefore,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
trade  ;  for  her  colonial  slave  population  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  that  continuance.  In  1833  she  cleared  herself  of 
the  reproach,  and,  strong  in  her  new-found  virtue,  has  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  inducing  others  to  follow  her 
example.     But  it  may  well  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  expect  of  an  African  prince,  whose  whole  ideas  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  siaveiy  is  a  normal  feature  in 
human  society,  and  who,  in  reference  to  the  actual  serial 
state  around  him,  is  justified  in  so  r^arding  it,  to  require  of 
such  a  one,  I  say,  that  he  should  accommodate  himself  to  our 
newer  morality,  and  acquiesce  in  the  refusal  of  some  alien 
traders  to  restore  him  or  his  subjects  their  property.  It  is  the 
identical  difficulty  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  g^eat  American 
issue — a  slave  Power  'marching'  with  a  non-slave  Power. 
The  fugitive  slave  law  was  a  provisional  settlement  of  it  Its 
final  decision  was  attained  only  by  four  years  of  civil  war. 
The  comparison  may  serve  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  one  of  the 
embarrassments  inherent  in  our  position.     (Comp.  App.  E.) 

The  war  thus  occasioned  was  undecisive,  and  lapsed,  rather 
than  terminated,  in  a  satisfactory  settlement  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  refused,  and  rightly  refused,  to  sanction  any 
attack  on  the  Ashantee  kingdom.  '  It  was  not  our  duty.' 
said  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  time,  '  to  make  expedi- 
tions at  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast  into  the  interior  of 
Africa;  and  as  there  was  no  desire  or  intention  to  extend 
our  territory,  and  the  rains  had  put  an  end  to  all  warlike 
operations,  it  was  not  proposed  to  renew  them/  ('Annual 
R^.,'  1864.) 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  instructions  to  the  governors 
were  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  renewal  of  it,  and  for  eight 
years  peace  was  preserved.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
despatch  of  Lord  Granville,  dated  May  17,  1869,  that  it  was 
an  uncertain  and  anxious  peace.  The  same  despatch 
sufficiently  explains  why  it  should  be  so.  Lord  Granville 
says : — 

'You  have  elsewhere  reported  to  me  that  the  Fantees 
who  inhabit  part  of  the  British  protectorate  have  adopted 
certain  hostile  proceedings  against  the  Elminas,  a  portion  of 
their  own  tribe,  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  almost  on  the 
express  ground  that  they  are  allied  with  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
with  whom  the  British  Grovernment  is,  and  desires  to  remain, 
at  peace.  The  Grovernment  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  attempted 
to  appease  this  quarrel,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  but  in  a  manner  not  unlikely  to  give  umbrage  to 
the  Ashantees. 
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'With  this  cause  of  discontent  already  in  existence,  a 
quarrel  has  broken  out  between  certain  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Volta,  at  some  distance  from  our  principal 
settlements.  Over  some  of  those  tribes  who  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  we  have  never  hitherto  affected  to  exercise 
any  influence.  If  we  now  claim  to  exercise  any,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  former  cession  by  Denmark  of  their  settle- 
ments in  that  neighbourhood. 

*  You  had  yourself  visited  these  tribes,  and  had  persuaded 
them  to  sign  a  treaty  which  I  collect  they  disregarded  as  soon 
as  you  had  left  the  river. 

'  Mr.  Simpson,  if  I  rightly  understand  what  has  passed, 
appears  to  have  considered  himself  bound,  or  at  liberty  to 
follow  up  what  he  supposed  to  be  your  policy,  by  proceeding 
to  the  scene  of  the  dispute  and  endeavouring  to  repeat  or 
supplement  your  work. 

*  He  found  that  the  Ashantees  had  been  beforehand  with 
him,  and  that  the  tribes  whom  he  had  hoped  to  persuade  were 
inaccessible  to  argument.  They  detained  him  for  some  days 
by  something  like  force,  and  he  hardly  escaped  from  their 
hands. 

*  It  is  plain  that  he  had  adopted  a  very  hazardous  course, 
without  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  state  of  the  facts,  or  a 
just  calculation  of  his  own  power :  a  serious  error  in  an  officer 
occupying  so  responsible  a  position. 

'  Such  a  step,  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  averting  hostilities, 
was  obviously  calculated  to  precipitate  them.  To  meet  that 
probability  Mr.  Simpson  had  recourse  to  menace  on  the  one 
hand  and  offers  of  protection  on  the  other.' 

After  quoting  some  passages  from  Mr.  Simpson's  letters, 
Lord  Granville  proceeds  : — 

'  I  have  quoted  these  passages  at  length  in  order  to  make 
the  effect  of  what  Mr.  Simpson  has  done  perfectly  clear. 

'  That  effect  is,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  make  the  British 
Government  not  a  neutral  nor  even  an  ally,  but  a  principal  in 
the  quarrel  or  complication  of  quarrels  which  are  arising 
between  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  and  the  neighbouring  tribes ; 
so  that  the  defeat  or  ill-success  of  those  tribes  is  the  defeat  or 
ill-success  of  the  British  Government^  and  that  their  destruc- 
tion from  default  of  adequate  assistance  will  be  chargeable  on 
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the  British  Government  if  it  have  authorized  or  should  adopt 
the  acts  of  its  officers,  or  on  that  officer  personally  if  his  pro- 
ceedings are  not  so  authorized  or  approved. 

'  The  statement  which  I  have  made  will,  I  think,  convince 
you  that  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  never  authorized, 
so  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  confirm,  the  threats  or  pro- 
mises to  which  Mr.  Simpson  has  resorted. 

'  The  announcements  which  I  have  selected  from  his 
letters,  so  far  as  they  are  addressed  to  allies,  must  be  effectu- 
ally recalled  ;  and  those  allies  must  be  made  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  although  the  British  Government,  so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  satisfactorily,  may  be  ready  to  give  them 
sotne  assistance  in  the  way  of  artns,  ammunition^  and  money ^ 
yet  the  wars  in  which  they  engage  themselves  are  their  wars, 
and  not  the  wars  of  this  country ;  that  they  must  rely  on 
themselves  for  success  in  those  wars ;  and  that  the  British 
Government  is  unable  to  make  itself  responsible  for  their 
defence  in  case  they  should  prove  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

'  I  have  had  occasion  to  approve  Mr.  Simpson's  zeal  and 
intelligence,  and  am  much  satisfied  on  the  present  occasion 
with  the  clear  and  apparently  unreserved  account  which  he 
has  sent  me  of  his  proceedings.  But  the  announcement  of 
the  views  I  now  communicate  to  you  must  necessarily  impair 
his  credit  with  the  natives,  and  his  power  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  Grold  Coast  with  effect.  If  he  were  a 
less  efficient  and  zealous  public  servant,  I  should  have  there- 
fore thought  it  necessary  to  recall  the  Administrator's  Com- 
mission which  he  at  present  holds  ;  I  refrain,  however,  from 
doing  so  in  the  confident  hope  that  he  will  loyally  dispel  the 
delusions  his  words  must  have  created,  and  that  his  knowledge 
of  native  character  will  enable  him  to  regain  that  influence 
which  this  untoward  affair  must  no  doubt  impair.  But  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  to  remove  any  misapprehension  which 
may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  unless  it  is  of 
a  kind  which  is  likely  to  be  mischievous. 

'  If  unhappily  war  shall  have  broken  out,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  foresee  the  state  of  things  which  may  exist  when 
this  despatch  reaches  you,  or  to  measure  the  obligations  which 
the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Simpson  may  have  imposed  on  the 
British  Government 
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'  I  can  only  say  that  by  the  opening  or  stoppage  of  trade, 
by  advice  and  countenance,  by  the  supply  of  arms,  stores,  or 
money,  any  reasonable  assistance  should  be  given  to  those  who 
will  have  embarked  in  a  very  perilous  war  in  reliance  on 
pledges  given  by  a  British  officer.  But  in  giving  this  assist- 
ance they  should,  if  possible,  be  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  this  is  all  that  they  have  to  expect ;  that  Mr.  Simpson's 
promises,  so  far  as  they  go  beyond  this,  are  not  confirmed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  that  British  troops  cannot  be 
employed  in  their  aid  ;  and  that  their  safety  must  depend  on 
their  own  exertions.* 

This  despatch  is  very  suggestive  ;  I  have  quoted  it  so  fully 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  our  relations  with  Ashantee  in  the 
interval  between  the  last  war  and  the  present,  between  1 864 
and  1872.  The  last  war,  be  it  remembered,  never  was  ter- 
minated by  a  peace  formally  made  with  the  King  of  Ashantee. 
It  offers  also  one  or  two  special  points  for  attention.  Had 
any  responsible  officer  of  our  Government,  in  his  relations 
with  any  great  Power,  acted  as  Mr.  Simpson  acted,  would 
Lord  Granville  have  treated  him  to  the  mild  rebuke  he  ad- 
ministers to  Mr.  Simpson  }  No ;  he  would  at  once  have  dis- 
avowed him  and  recalled  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  disagreement 
with  his  action.  In  presence  of  a  barbarian  Power,  where  a 
frank  and  loyal  conduct  is  still  more  necessary,  why  was  no 
open  disavowal  given  ?  Secondly,  not  only  is  there  no  such 
open  disavowal,  but  in  a  sentence  to  which  it  is  difficult,  I  feel, 
to  attach  an  honourable  meaning,  Mr.  Simpson  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  removing  any  misapprehension  which 
may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  unless  it  is  of 
a  kind  which  is  likely  to  prove  mischievous.  Lord  Granville 
should  be  called  on  to  explain  his  meaning.  Lastly,  what  a 
miserable  policy  it  is,  this  furnishing  arms,  ammunition,  &c, 
to  tribes  which  are  at  war  with  a  Government  with  which  we 
are  and  wish  to  be  at  peace — miserable  as  regards  that  Govern- 
ment,  miserable  as  regards  those  whom  we  thus  delude  and 
are  prepared  to  abandon.  * 

Such  were  the  relations  existing  when,  in  the  year  1870, 
the  two  European  Governments  concerned  negotiated  the 
transfer  which  has  led  to  the  present  war.  Our  officer  on  the 
coast  foresaw  two  difficulties  in  regard  to  that  transfer — the 
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one  the  connection  between  Ashantee  and  Elmina,  between 
whom  there  had  been  a  long  and  friendly  alliance ;  the  other 
the  slave  question.  *  Looking  at  it  as  we  do/  says  Mr.  Ussher, 
*and  dealing  with  it  as  we  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  it 
here,  the  settlement  of  such  repugnant  matters  as  rendition  of 
runaway  slaves,  &c.,  will  have^  to  be  carefully  considered.  I 
believe  the  Netherlands  authorities  had  no  scruples  on  this 
point,  and  did  not  thereby  offend  the  natives'  prejudices.' 
The  long  alliance  between  the  two  Powers  is  confirmed  by  the 
Dutch  Governor,  who  states  that  there  has  been  since  150 
years  an  uninterrupted  friendly  understanding.  In  one  of  his 
letters  the  same  Governor  gives  us  further  insight  into  the 
whole  question.  For  he  says :  *  That  the  King  of  Ashantee 
will  be  very  annoyed  by  the  transfer  of  those  possessions  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  I  readily  understand,  as  he  will  lose 
the  free  intercourse,  not  only  with  his  Elmina  friends,  but 
with  the  seaside  people  from  Assinee  to  the  Volta.  He  has 
always  endeavoured  to  have  a  station,  as  the  Chief  of  Dahomey 
has  at  Whydah,  and  now  all  his  hopes  have  failed.' 

We  can  see  from  these  hints  in  what  light  the  Ashantee 
Government  regards  the  cession.  It  looks  upon  it  as  a  com- 
plete exclusion  of  itself  from  the  coast,  and  that  by  the  action 
of  a  Power  with  which  it  has  no  formal  peace,  and  the  agents 
of  which  have  been  in  other  quarters  intriguing  against  its 
policy  or  extension — intriguing,  too,  with  tribes  who  are  not 
themselves  unfavourable  to  it.  It  sees,  moreover,  persistent 
efforts  made  to  put  an  end  to  all  connection  with  friendly 
tribes  through  whom  it  had  access  to  the  coast  It  is  aware 
that  the  whole  result  is  to  bring  it  into  contact,  not  with  two 
European  Governments  whose  uncombined  action  might  leave 
room  for  greater  freedom  on  its  part,  but  with  one  which 
standing  henceforward  alone  can  act  unchecked.  And  of  the 
two,  the  one  which  disappeared  was  known  by  experience  to 
be  the  less  difficult  to  deal  with,  the  more  strictly  trading,  the 
less  political,  the  more  tolerant  of  native  customs  and  preju- 
dices. Take  all  these  considerations  into  account,  and  we 
may  ask  ourselves— and  with  our  Indian  history  before  us  the 
answer  is  not  doubtful — what  in  a  similar  case  we  should  have 
done  ;  should  we  have  considered  it  incumbfent  on  us  to  wait 
and  see  the  invader  concentrate  his  power,  should  we  have 
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thought  a  war  under  such  circumstances  justly  stigmatized  as 
an  unprovoked  outrage  ? 

It  is  on  such  general  considerations  that  we  must  judge  the 
action  of  the  Ashantee  Government,  and  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  England  towards  the  Ashantees.  The  pedantry 
of  technical  diplomacy  is  out  of  place  here.  It  is  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  contemptuous  attitude  of  our  minds 
in  regard  to  all  barbarous  nations,  however  we  may  seek  to 
veil  it,  we  are  tempted  to  disregard  technical  usages  ourselves, 
whilst  for  our  own  purposes  we  enforce  them  upon  others. 
We  had  a  painful  instance  of  this  in  the  Abyssinian  affair. 
The  neglect  by  Earl  Russell  of  a  letter  from  King  Theodore 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  that  shameful  business.  On 
such  general  considerations  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
Ashantee  resistance  to  our  concentration  ;  and  the  policy  of  a 
country  like  ours  should  be  based  on  a  correct  understanding 
of  that  resistance^  and  on  the  considerate  allowance  of  such 
elements  of  justice  and  naturalness  as  it  has  in  it. 

But  I  turn  for  the  present  from  the  details  of  a  policy  on 
which  others  have  dwelt  and  will  dwell.  So  far  as  it  concerns 
the  honour  and  interest  of  England  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  press  and  in  the  feebler  atmosphere  of  Parliament  the 
whole  business  will  receive  a  considerable  if  inconsequent 
discussion.  My  object  lies  rather  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
discussion.  I  would  pass  into  a  more  universal  and  more 
moral  region,  and,  disregarding  the  issues  raised  by  our 
writers  and  public  men,  test  this  war  by  the  standard  of  our 
duty  to  Humanity. 

On  certain  points  I  shall  not  insist,  but  pass  them  with  the 
shortest  mention.  It  is  allowed  that  our  trade  is  insignificant ; 
were  it  not  so,  were  it  an  important  constituent  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  a  right  judgment. 
No  trade  whatever  should  be  supported  by  war.  This  is  a 
conclusion  which  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  our  merchants 
wherever  they  are  found.  A  century  and  a  halfs  experience 
of  commercial  wars  has  left  quite  sufficient  stains  on  the 
history  of  England.  Frankly  and  at  once  we  ought  to  adopt 
a  new  line  of  action,  and  let  our  commerce  take  its  true 
character  of  an  absolutely  peaceful  interchange,  as  voluntary 
on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
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The  same  may  be  said,  and  has  often  been  said  lately,  but 
needs  repeating,  of  the  support  of  religion  by  war.  I  recur 
to  it  here  because  in  this  case  again  there  has  been  a  com- 
plication about  some  German  missionaries.  So  it  was  in 
Abyssinia.  Let  the  missionary  go  at  his  own  risk,  take  his 
life  in  his  hand,  and,  if  it  so  happen,  perish  in  the  cause.  He 
receives  his  due  reward  and  will  be  honoured  by  those  who 
sympathize  with  his  belief,  partially  by  those  who  do  not. 
But  it  can  be  no  business  of  others  to  interfere  with  his 
legitimate  action  and  its  natural  consequences.  For  religion 
even  less  than  for  trade  should  force  be  employed 

The  same  conclusion  is  valid  as  against  the  third  ground 
on  which  we  take  our  stand,  when,  in  this  and  similar  cases 
where  the  real  motive  is  the  lust  of  power  and  wealth,  we  look 
around  us  for  all  the  varnish  we  can  find  to  disguise  an  un- 
holy cause.  The  interests  of  civilization  are  pleaded,  and 
colonial  governors  and  under-secretaries  at  home  are  loud  in 
their  recommendations  of  vigorous  action  on  behalf  of  this 
new  interest.  How  far  they  are  sincere  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  In  general  the  language  is  as  hypocritical  as  it  is  ill- 
grounded,  and  the  prevalent  insincerity  of  our  public  men  is 
but  too  notorious.  But  the  error  lies  in  assuming  that  the 
cause  of  true  civilization  can  be  served  by  violent  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  more  highly  civilized  nations.  I  speak  with 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  to  the  wide 
interval  which  separates  the  higher  civilizations  from  the  lower. 
In  this  state  of  things  a  peaceful  action  is  the  only  civilizing 
agent  available ;  and  lessons  of  ferocious  retribution,  such  as 
our  Commander-in-Chief  announces,  are  the  worst  possible 
means  of  attaining  the  ends  we  should  have  in  view. 

In  close  connection  with  this  last  ground,  though  some- 
what differing  in  form,  is  the  policy  of  extension  of  power 
which  is  advocated  in  some  quarters.  It  is  an  appeal  to  very 
mixed  feelings,  but  when  closely  examined  it  may  be  reduced 
to  the  conception  that  Englishman  are  peculiarly  qualified  to 
discipline  and  raise  the  lower  races.  With  this  proud  con- 
viction of  superiority,  all  the  buccaneering  elements  latent  in 
our  national  disposition  are  appealed  to,  and  loot  and  dominion 
are  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  our  Brookes  and  our  Bakers. 
Whence  comes  this  conviction  of  syperiority  no  careful  retro- 
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spect  of  our  past  history  enables  one  to  say  ;  for  the  record  of 
failure  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is  almost  unbroken. 
Wherever  the  Englishman  has  planted  himself  upon  a  lower 
population,  that  population  has  been  first  degraded,  and  then 
has  tended  to  extinction.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  quietly  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  law,  that  the  lower  race  must  disappear  in 
contact  with  the  higher.  He  was  simply  generalizing  from 
English  experience.  In  the  case  of  India,  which  will  be 
objected,  the  ancient  civilization  with  which  we  are  in  contact 
is  too  powerful  for  our  action  thoroughly  to  disorganize  it ; 
but  we  neither  raise  it  nor  assimilate  it ;  we  latgely  contribute 
to  its  degradation,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  we  are 
doomed  to  ejectment.  The  immense  disproportion  of  our 
numbers  prevents  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  population. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  the  English  aspirant  for  power  rely 
on  his  own  resources,  and  not  on  the  army  of  his  country. 
Let  him,  as  the  missionary  and  the  trader,  succeed  or  perish 
at  his  own  risk.  For  it  seems  useless  at  present  to  call  on 
our  Government  to  do  what  it  should  do,  and  will  do  when  it 
comes  to  recognize  its  full  obligations,  namely^  to  lay  the 
strong  hand  of  repression  on  those  of  its  citizens  who  interfere 
forcibly  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  recur  to  the  statement  that  the  policy  of  extension  of  our 
empire,  if  carefully  examined,  is  reduced  to  the  conception  of 
power  attained  by  individual  Englishmen.  ^  For  it  is  manifest 
that,  as  a  Government,  we  are  giving  up  that  policy.  It 
would  be  difficult,  even  for  those  most  bitten  with  the  mania 
of  a  collective  Imperialism,  to  disguise  from  themselves  the 
fact  that  the  stream  of  opinion  is  setting  against  them.  Let 
them  look  back  on  the  blustering  assertions  with  which  for 
years  they  have  made  us  familiar,  as  to  the  determination  of 
the  English  people  to  maintain  at  all  hazards  the  scattered 
possessions  which,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  have  been  accreted 
to  the  English  Crown.  Let  them  then  compare  with  those 
assertions  the  langu£^e  of  our  public  men  as  one  by  one,  of 
either  party,  they  rise  in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
to  speak  on  this  present  war,  not  foigetting  that  our  public 
men  are  exponents  of  public  opinion,  not  its  creators  nor, 
in  general,  its  leaders.     The  policy  of  renunciation,  of  seif- 
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limitation  of  our  empire,  of  withdrawal  from  this  and  that 
dependency — the  policy,  in  fact,  which  through  twenty  years 
of  evil  report  and  good  report  we  Positivists  have  unhesi- 
tatingly maintained  —has  passed  from  scorn  into  acceptance. 
Seven  years  remain  to  complete  the  quarter  century  from  the 
time  when  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  was  distinctly  advocated. 
As  I  watch  the  current  growing  more  rapid,  I  think  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  should  say  in  the  face  of  the  actual  state 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  tendencies  of  thought,  that  such 
cession  within  that  quarter  century  is  the  dream  it  then 
appeared  to  be,  especially  under  the  contingency  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Spanish  Republic,  and  the  consequent  awakening 
of  the  popular  sympathy  here.  In  any  case  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  with  our  present  dispositions  no  Government 
will  venture  on  enlarging  our  responsibilities. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  past  we  shall,  I  think,  be  led  to  see 
that  a  revision  of  a  doctrine  once  held  and  acted  upon  by  all 
European  nations,  with  one  exception,  is  incumbent  upon  alL 
The  doctrine  I  allude  to  finds  its  explanation  in  the  peculiar 
beliefs  and  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  it  prevailed. 
The  discovery  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  of  America  by 
Columbus,  modified  considerably  the  ideas  of  men ;  and  the 
theory  they  adopted  in  regard  to  these  vast  r^ions — a  theory 
sanctioned  by  the  Papacy,  and  readily  admitted  by  those  to 
whom  the  sanction  of  the  Papacy  was  of  no  value — was  that 
they  fell  as  lawful  possessions  to  the  first  discoverer.  One 
bar  alone  was  there  to  this  claim — the  bar  of  capacity  for 
resistance.  But,  as  a  rule,  where  the  European  landed  he 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  course 
of  subsequent  centuries  the  possessions  thus  claimed  became 
involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  European  Powers,  and  hence 
the  existing  distribution  of  them.  England,  in  particular,  as 
the  greatest  maritime  Power,  has  seized  more  of  them  than 
any  other,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  an 
instance  of  this.  But  the  degree  of  occupation  makes  no 
difference  to  the  principle.  Wherever,  and  by  whomsoever, 
positions  have  been  occupied  on  the  assumption  of  the 
inherent  right  of  the  white  man  to  domineer  over  the  black, 
or  of  the  higher  civilization  to  intrude,  uninvited  and  unwel- 
come, upon  the  lower,  there  it  would  be  advisable  to  revise 
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the  action,  allowing,  of  course,  that  the  results  of  past  error 
are  yet  revocable.  I  take  a  strong  case  where  they  are  not. 
It  would  be  useless  to  require  the  English  Government  to 
retire  from  Tasmania,  for  the  English  settlers  have  shot  down 
every  native  Tasmanian.  Where,  again,  the  country  occupied 
was  so  sparsely  peopled  as  to  be  practically  deprived  of  its 
due  usefulness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  require  its  restitution 
to  its  original  possessors,  much  as  we  may  regret,  or  even 
blame,  past  conduct.  Such  are  the  cases  of  New  Zealand  and 
North  America,  including  Canada.  But  where  there  is  an 
adequate  population,  at  whatever  degree  of  civilization,  and  a 
population  as  yet  unsubdued,  there  all  claim  to  intrusion  upon 
it  without  its  own  consent  should  be  impossible  for  the  future, 
should  be  abandoned  where  it  has  been  made.  Such,  at  least, 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  duty  of  the  advanced 
towards  the  less  advanced  portions  of  Humanity. 

It  follows  from  this  that  even  if  we  could  hold  and  govern 
the  Ashantee  kingdom,  we  should  in  no  way  be  justified  in 
doing  it.  Fortunately,  all  reflecting  men  are  agreed  that  it 
is  impracticable.  That  portion  of  Africa  finds  protection  not 
in  any  hesitating  moderation  on  the  part  of  England,  bat  in 
its  own  deadly  climate ;  and  we  c%n  resist  the  temptation 
which  would  bring  so  rapidly  its  own  punishment 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  we  to  do  immediately  } 
There  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  but  one  answer — retire 
from  the  war.  Till  lately  there  has  been  but  one — we  are 
engaged  in  the  war,  we  must  go  through  with  it — the 
language  of  schoolboy  folly.  But  quite  recently  a  diflferent 
language  has  been  used,  and  will,  I  hope,  become  prevalent, 
sufficiently  prevalent  to  strengthen  our  weak  Ministry  in  the 
moderate  designs  it  is  said  to  entertain.  Let  there  be  no 
hesitation  on  this  point  If  our  only  justification  for  the  war 
is  the  punishment  of  the  Ashantees,  as  the  necessary  assertion 
of  England's  strength  and  as  an  escape  from  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige, then  such  a  war  becomes  an  unmixed  crime — every  death 
a  murder  for  which  our  Grovemment  is  responsible.  Day  by 
day  it  is  becoming  clearer  that  this  is  the  only  justification 
pleaded,  and  that  it  is  felt  to  be  so.  The  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  is  becoming,  therefore, 
more  sharply  defined     Let  them  nerve  themselves  to  carry 
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out  their  good  intentions,  and  give  some  shadow  of  dignity  to 
the  miserable  weakness  they  have  shown  in  Europe  by  a  coura- 
geous concession  to  a  Power  allowedly  our  inferior  in  strength. 

We  may  well  demand  this,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Ashantees,  nor  for  the  sake  of  our  country's  good  name,  but 
from  a  due  regard  to  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  engaged  in 
the  struggle.  I  speak  not  for  those  who,  from  whatever 
motive,  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  As  I  cannot  respect 
their  action  I  should  have  no  sympathy  with  them  if  they 
suffer  by  it,  beyond  the  common  human  sympathy  which  all 
suffering  claims.  It  was  open  to  them  to  choose,  and  they 
have  let  the  soldier  spirit  blind  them,  and  if  they  have  to  pay 
a  penalty,  so  be  it 

The  same  holds  good  substantially  of  another  class  of 
volunteers,  however  specious  the  grounds  of  their  action. 
Why  should  medical  men,  who  are  certainly  by  education 
qualiified  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  cause,  be 
exonerated  from  the  duty  of  forming  a  judgment.^  Why 
should  they  be  held  blameless  if  they  act  blindly  on  purely 
professional  considerations  ?  They  go  to  remedy  suffering — 
such  is  the  plear-but  the  assistance  they  lend  facilitates  the 
success ;  and  therefore  for  such  success  they  must  be  held 
responsible.  I  never  sympathized  with — I  may  say  I  viewed 
with  unqualified  dislike — the  honour  paid  to  the  unhappy 
surgeon  who  sank  with  the  semi-pirate  Semmes  in  the 
Alabama,  One  who  embarked  in  such  a  cause  could  hope  for 
nothing  better  than  silence.  In  a  less  degree,  in  proportion 
as  the  cause  is  undoubtedly  less  obviously  bad,  but  still  in 
some  degree,  our  sympathy  should  be  withheld  from  those 
who  unthinkingly  engage  in  this  Ashantee  struggle.  But  for 
those,  whether  officers  or  men,  whether  civilians  or  comba- 
tants, who  are  under  orders,  and  who  therefore  take  part  in 
the  war  simply  as  a  question  of  obedience  to  their  Government, 
the  case  is  widely  different  I  think  such  obedience  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  that  there  are  causes  from  which  all  should 
shrink  at  any  risk — the  soldier  should  break  his  sword,  the 
civilian  resign  his  post.  Still,  under  present  circumstances, 
and  with  the  standard  of  duty  actually  prevalent,  one  may  feel 
the  strongest  anxiety  that,  by  the  adoption  of  a  sounder 
policy,  our  Government  may  relieve  them  from  the  danger 
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arising  from  their  participation  in  what  has  too  gjeat  a  ten- 
dency to  become  an  ignoble  butchering.  One  may  well  press 
upon  our  Government  its  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  those 
it  employs,  in  a  struggle  for  which,  as  I  conceive,  there  is  no 
adequate  motive. 

The  advocacy  of  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  war,  and 
of  abandonment  of  our  possessions,  raises  three  difficult  ques- 
tions. We  have  to  consider  the  interests  of,  and  our  duty 
towards  :  first,  the  white  settlers  on  the  coast ;  secondly,  the 
Fantee  tribes ;  thirdly,  the  Ashantee  kingdonu 

With  regard  to  the  first  nothing  tends  to  show  that  if  they 
confine  themselves  to  simply  commercial  objects — if  they  are 
pure  traders,  that  is,  renouncing  all  political  ambition — they 
have  been  or  would  be  in  danger,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
hostility  which  they  have  excited  against  themselves  by  their 
wrong  conduct  in  the  past.  That  there  has  been  wrong  con- 
duct is  certain.  For  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  bear 
here  and  there  witness — and  other  evidence  is  not  wanting 
to  corroborate  such  witness — that  in  Africa  as  in  the  distant 
East,  and  in  both  cases  from  the  same  cause,  viz.  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  armed  force  at  their  back,  the  action  of  our 
merchants  has  been  constantly  unscrupulous.  The  sudden 
leaving  of  them  might  therefore  involve  some  personal  danger. 
Let  those  who,  with  or  without  reason,  dread  the  danger, 
retire  with  the  civil  and  military  power  of  England.  It  would 
be  wise  for  this  country,  and  also  economical,  after  a  rigorous 
investigation  of  their  case,  to  gfrant  some  indemnity  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  settlement.  With  a  trade  so  insignificant, 
and  with  so  small  a  white  population,  no  such  indemnity  could 
possibly  reach  the  amount  already  spent,  and  which  will  have 
to  be  spent,  on  any  military  operations.  But,  I  repeat  it, 
everything  shows  that  legitimate  trade  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  Ashantees,  if  masters  of  the  coast ;  that  they  have 
consistently  and  under  great  provocation  abstained  from 
hostility  to  the  white  men. 

I  come  to  the  case  of  the  Fantee  tribes.  Had  we  never 
Interfered,  all  must  allow  that  they  would  by  this  time  have 
formed  part  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom.  And  it  has  not  been 
in  their  interest,  but  our  own,  that  we  have  prevented  this 
result.     In  the  protectorate  we  have  sought  to  establish  they 
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evidently  feel  little  interest,  even  when  not  openly  averse  to 
it  It  is  a  foolish  sham,  and  the  sooner  we  abandon  it  the 
better  for  them.  They  have  not  gained  any  good  by  it,  but 
have  been  weakened  in  all  directions.  We  have  always  held 
the  language  that  they  must  mainly  rely  upon  themselves  for 
defence  against  their  neighbours,  and  there  is  conclusive  proof 
that  they  rely  solely  upon  us,  and  that  without  any  affection 
for  our  rule.  There  are  few  things  more  supremely  ridiculous 
than  the  appeals  made  by  English  officials  to  the  loyalty  of 
these  tribes  and  to  their  sense  of  the  blessings  of  living  under 
the  English  fls^.  This  applies  to  the  appeals,  if  sincere,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  so ;  and  if  not,  they  degrade  by  their  in- 
sincerity those  who  make  them,  and  can  scarcely  delude  those 
to  whom  they  are  made. 

This  does  not  imply  that  in  leaving  the  Gold  Coast  we 
should  renounce  the  obligations  our  long  connection  imposes 
upon  us.  It  is  highly  probable  that  we  underrate  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Power  with  which  we  are  at  issue.  We  are 
making  this  mistake,  I  believe,  in  all  directions.  We  are 
acting  as  if  there  were  no  movement  in  intelligence  out- 
side us ;  as  if  experience  conveyed  no  teachings  to  the  other 
less  forward  nations  with  whom  we  are  in  relation,  and 
we  shall  probably  wake  up  when  too  late  to  the  perception  of 
our  error.  By  virtue  of  our  long  tenure,  the  rulers  of  Ashantee 
cannot  but  be  aware  of  our  power,  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
advantages  to  them  of  some  moderate  compromise  with  that 
power.  Once  convinced  of  our  change  of  purpose,  of  our  wish 
to  retire  from  the  coast  if  some  moderate  settlement  could  be 
arrived  at,  they  would  be  willing  in  all  probability  to  offer 
favourable  terms  to  the  protected  tribes.  Indeed,  the  most 
probable  issue  of  the  whole  difficulty,  if  we  withdrew,  would 
be  the  immediate  incorporation,  without  resistance,  of  the 
Fantee  confederation.  And  if  without  resistance  that  natural 
consummation  might  be  attained  without  suffering.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  both  that  it  should  be  so.  But,  whether  this  be 
probable  or  not,  our  obligations  to  the  Fantees  cannot  be  so 
construed  as  to  involve  our  permanent  continuance  amongst 
them.  And  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  such  continuance  only 
tends  to  prolong  the  evil  we  have  already  done — only  tends, 
that  is,  to  perpetuate  their  degradation  ;    secondly,  we  have 
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consistently  said,  as  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  attentively 
examines  the  despatches  of  our  colonial  secretaries,  that  we  are 
not  principals  but  allies,  protectors  not  governors  of  the  coast, 
and  that  in  the  main  they  must  rely  on  themselves.  This 
language  implies  that  we  have  not  accepted  any  unlimited 
obligation,  but  one  limited  by  a  certain  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Fantees.  If  they  fail  utterly,  our  responsibility  ceases, 
and  all  our  accounts  show  how  completely  they  do  fail. 

On  a  sober  review  of  the  real  interests  of  these  unfortunate 
tribes  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  commerce  of  England, 
and  who  have  gained  no  corresponding  benefit,  it  may,  I 
think,  be  maintained  that  the  best  thing  for  them  is  to  let 
them  fall  back  into  a  connection  with  a  social  oiganization 
better  adapted  to  the  state  they  have  reached,  and,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  raise  them. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  Ashantees.  What  is  our 
duty  towards  them?  It  cannot  be  simply  to  disorganize, 
much  less  to  destroy  them,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other 
seem  to  find  advocates.  The  utmost  that  any  reasonable  man 
should  aim  at  in  continuing  the  war  is  to  check  their  advance, 
and  so  weaken  them  as  to  leave  the  tribes  on  the  coast  strong 
enough,  if  they  have  the  will,  to  assert  their  independence. 
This,  I  presume,  would  be  the  limit  of  the  pretensions  of  our 
Government.  Closely  examined,  is  even  this  policy,  with  its 
apparent  moderation,  to  be  justified  ?  Put  aside  (I  shall  return 
to  it  later)  all  considerations  of  the  honour  and  prestige  of 
England,  and  judge  it  strictly  on  its  own  merits,  and  it  will 
appear  not  to  be  defensible.  The  Ashantee  kingdom  has 
lasted  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half.  It  has  had  a  tendency 
to  consolidate  itself  and  to  absorb  the  surrounding  tribes.  It 
forms,  therefore,  a  social  organization  with  a  certain  civiliza- 
tion, and,  as  such,  a  basis  of  order — the  first  indispensable 
requisite  for  subsequent  progress.  Grant  that  the  civilization 
is  low ;  that  to  us,  in  the  pride  of  our  advance,  it  is  repulsive ; 
that  the  religious  conceptions*  and  social  institutions  of 
Ashantee  are  such  as  the  more  advanced  nations  must  condemn. 
All  this  we  may  grant  to  the  full.  We  need  not  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  what  exists,  and  yet  it. does  not  follow  that  we 
should  destroy  it  Proud  as  we  are  of  our  position,  we,  too, 
have  been  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt    We  have  passed 
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through  lower  stages,  and  only  gradually  reached  our  present 
highly  imperfect  condition.  It  is  a  slow  process,  the  rise  of 
any  portion  of  Humanity ;  and  each  step  taken,  however  in- 
significant we  may  judge  it,  should  be  carefully  made  sure  and 
jealously  guarded  against  all  retrogression.  All  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  encourage  farther  advance,  not  to  render 
it  difficult  by  undoing  what  has  been  done.  The  more  power- 
ful, the  more  extensive  the  Ashantee  kingdom,  the  sooner  it 
is  likely  to  modify  what  there  is  in  its  state  which  requires 
modification,  and  to  look  around  it  for  guidance  in  its  upward 
movement.  There  can  be  no  plea  of  danger  to  ourselves ; 
there  can  be  no  plea  of  its  being  a  lower  power  acting  pre- 
jpdicially  upon  a  higher  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  our  impatient  interference.  Taking  our  station  on  the 
broad  ground  of  our  duty  to  Humanity,  this  African  Power 
has  a  claim  upon  us  for  consideration  and  support — supposing 
us  able  to  give  it  support,  which  we  can  do  negatively,  by  our 
withdrawal,  that  is ;  and  on  no  lower  ground  is  it  worth  while 
at  the  present  day  to  ai^ue  any  such  question,  however 
reluctant  opinion  may  be  to  accept  the  conclusions  we  thus 
attain. 

I  spoke  but  just  now  of  our  prestige^-that  insidious  ele- 
ment in  our  political  ideas  which  has  lured  us  to  so  many 
crimes.  Can  anybody  seriously  maintain  that  a  successful 
war  with  Ashantee,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  destruc- 
tive skill,  and  in  sole  reliance  on  our  superiority  in  this  respect, 
is  calculated  to  give  us  prestige }  Putting  aside  the  climate, 
the  disparity  in  every  point  except  personal  bravery  is  too 
great  to  make  success  a  credit  even  on  the  ordinary  standard 
of  military  judgments.  War  under  such  conditions  can  only 
cease  to  inspire  disgust  when  it  is  absolutely  in  defence  of  our 
own  safety. 

We  have  had  quite  enough  to  teach  us  what  our  action 
should  be,  in  the  case  of  Abyssinia.  In  was  in  the  interest  of 
our  prestige,  especially  our  Indian  prestige,  that  the  guilt  of 
that  war  was  incurred.  On  whom  lies  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  particular  termination  of  that  war,  of  the  murder  of 
Theodore,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  nascent  order  which 
he  bad  established,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  As  in  the  present 
case,  the  professions  of  our  Home  Government  were  moderate. 
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We  may  hope  that  in  the  present  case  those  professions  will 
not  be  as  signally  belied.  But  we  are  exposed  to  the  same 
danger.  I  explain  myself.  So  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  it 
would  seem  that  the  final  issue  of  the  Abyssinian  war  was  de- 
termined not  by  the  Home  Government,  but  by  the  General 
in  command.  The  avowed  object  of  the  expedition  was 
attained,  the  captives  were  restored^  and  peace  was  sought  in 
a  submissive  manner  by  the  Abyssinian  king.  It  ought  to 
have  been  granted  him,  but  the  General  had  determined 
otherwise,  and  the  king  preferred  death.  That  death  lies  at 
the  door  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala — so  far,  I  repeat,  as  yet 
appears.  His  determination  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
professions  of  our  Government  But  the  Government  of  the 
day  condoned  the  high-handed  act,  and  by  condoning  it  shares 
the  guilt.  The  Queen  accepted — or  was  made  to  accept — the 
blood-stained  trophy  that  act  secured.  There  exists  no  more 
disgraceful  trophy  in  the  collections  of  the  nation.  We 
triumphed.  We  left  Abyssinia  a  prey  to  almost  hopeless 
disorder,  but  we  conceived  we  had  raised  the  national  prestige. 
I  believe  that  we  were  wrong — that  the  judgment  even  of 
contemporary  Europe  was  against  us,  as  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity will  assuredly  be.  But  were  it  otherwise,  we  may  well 
ask,  what  was  the  use  of  the  costly  effort  ?  On  the  very  next 
occasion  when  really  great  interests  were  at  stake  and  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Europe  were  gravely  compromised,  we 
were  found  incapable  of  exertion  ;  *  too  blind  to  avert  the 
danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,*  our  Government  fell 
back  on  its  insular  position,  vaunted  its  own  selfish  happiness, 
and  made  itself  and  the  country  it  directed  an  object  of  just 
scorn. 

It  is  possible  that  no  such  blunder  awaits  us  in  the  present 
case — that  the  pacific  intentions  of  our  Ministers  will  not  be 
counteracted  by  their  subordinates.  But  the  omen  is  a  bad 
one,  and  our  peculiar  system  leads  to  great  weakness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  ultimately  responsible — weakness 
equally  shown  in  success  and  in  failure ;  in  presence  of  disas- 
ters like  the  Crimean,  or  of  triumph  as  in  Abyssinia.  We  talk 
of  responsible  government,  but  practically  responsibility  is  a 
fiction. 

I  return  to  the  more  general  aspect  of  the  case.     As  all 
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nations  of  the  earth  are  daily  coming  into  closer  contact,  and 
as  the  unity  of  the  race  is  making  itself  felt  with  increasing 
power,  the  obligations  of  its  leading  constituents  are  becoming 
at  once  clearer  and  heavier.  Those  who  are  charged  with  its 
practical  direction,  equally  with  those  who  are  chai^red  with 
its  spiritual  direction,  are  bound  to  rise  to  the  level  of  those 
obligations.  The  simple  idea  which  may  guide  both  is  the 
peaceful  co-operation  of  all  portions  of  the  race,  whatever 
stage  they  have  reached.  The  maintenance  of  that  peaceful 
co-operation  devolves  in  lai^e  measure  on  the  West — one 
might  almost  say  exclusively.  Friendly  relations  then,  not 
hostility,  are  the  object  we  have  in  view.  Will  that  object 
be  in  any  d^ree  furthered  by  following  the  dictates  of  our 
national  pride  and  vengeance,  and  inflicting  what  is  called 
a  severe  lesson  on  the  Ashantees  ?  Shelling  towns  and  vil- 
lages may  or  may  not  be  a  pleasant  occupation  to  those  em- 
ployed in  it,  but  it  is  clearly  one  from  which  all  civilized  men 
should  recoil.  It  has  already  been  unjustifiably  practised  in 
the  present  war.  With  all  respect  for  a  brave  officer,  I  can 
see  no  ground  for  Captain  Commerell  avenging  in  this  way 
the  natural  results  of  his  own  culpable  imprudence.  What 
business  had  he  up  that  river }  So  much  by  the  way  on  an 
incident  of  the  struggle.  The  general  issue  I  would  take  is — 
that  we  ought  by  all  possible  means  to  avoid  anything  which 
embitters  our  relations  with  even  the  humblest  of  the  less 
civilized  races  ;  that  we  ought  to  seek  to  draw  them  to  us,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  averse  to  accept  at  our  hands,  in 
the  measure  adapted  to  their  wants,  the  benefits  of  our  higher 
civilization. 

Or  are  these  some  of  the  questions  for  another  generation 
of  statesmen,  some  of  those  questions  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  it  understood  that  he  is  not  competent  to  deal  ?  I 
could  wish  that  he  would  look  on  them  as  most  uigent ;  that 
he  could  awake  to  the  conviction  that  no  theological  issues 
have  half  the  importance  of  these  human  ones.  For  it  is  not 
considerations  of  controversial  theology  that  are  now  at  stake. 
The  true  discussion  lies  in  this  :  which  of  the  two,  the  servants 
of  Humanity  or  the  servants  of  God,  can  best  direct  the  world's 
affairs  ;  and  no  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  volunteer  or 
official  defenders,  will  be  of  much  avail,  if  it  become  patent  to 
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the  judgment  of  the  many  that  on  all  great  questions  of  public 
morality,  be  they  political,  social,  or  international,  no  noble 
teaching  comes  from  the  Christian  Church — that  it  stands  cold 
and  silent  on  such  topics ;  that  no  outrage  on  the  simplest 
human  feeling  can  rouse  it  from  its  torpor;  nay,  worse, 
that  it  is  but  too  often  ready  with  acceptance  and  apolog^y. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  existing  moral  order  is  in 
imminent  danger.  I  doubt  it  not  But  its  worst  enemies 
are  at  present  from  wthin,  not  from  without  Those  who 
would  substitute  for  it  a  newer  and  a  higher  moral  order,  one 
more  binding  because  of  strictly  human  obligation,  find  their 
strength  at  present  not  in  themselves  but  in  their  opponents. 
Their  own  weakness  makes  them  honestly  regret  that  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Christian  spirit  is  so  marked  as  to  leave  it 
voiceless  on  all  such  questions  as  that  with  which  I  have  been 
dealing.  We  should  welcome  any  co-operation  in  what  should 
be  our  joint  object  on  the  part  of  the  various  bodies  which 
claim  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ  But  as  a  rule  we 
look  for  it  in  vain.  National  and' social  considerations  exercise 
too  strong  an  influence,  and  the  religious  and  moral  being 
disappears  in  the  Englishman.  It  is  for  the  supporters  of 
Christianity  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  its  abdication. 


APPENDICES. 

A- 

Extract  from  a  Paper  in  the  ^  Lancety    October  25,  1873. 

Experience  of  wars  against '  uncivilized '  enemies  has  over 
and  over  shown  that  they  are  at  times  resolved  by  a  casualty 
such  as  could  hardly  be  calculated  upon  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances. Let  us  hope  that  a  similar  'consummation' 
may  occur  with  regard  to  Ashantee.  In  the  event  of  no  such 
good  fortune  befalling  us,  however,  some  points  of  difficulty 
unquestionably  present  themselves.  The  bush  is  impene- 
trable. How  are  serviceable  roads  to  be  made  ^  The  *  pro- 
tected '  tribes  are  disaffected,  and  of  little  use  if  they  were 
well  disposed :  white  men  cannot,  it  is  feared,  be  depended 
upon  to  work  long.     How,  then,  is  a  railway  to  be  made } 
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Animal  transport  there  is  none,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  any  can  be  maintained,  even  if  landed  ;  everything  has  to  be 
carried  upon  the  heads  of  the  natives,  and  thus  their  capa- 
bilities become  very  small.  In  all  probability  most  of  the 
crops  and  of  the  villages  of  the  Fantees  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Ashantees,  rendering  it  necessary  to  carry,  with  every 
force  that  may  advance  from  the  coast,  supplies  of  food  and 
means  of  shelter.  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  insurmountable.  Possibly  they  may  be  overcome ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  sanitary  measures  are  concerned,  they  could 
not  be  left  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  distinguished 
principal  medical  officer  of  the  expedition.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  they  exist,  and  that  they  have  to  be 
overcome. — By  C.  A.  GORDON,  M.D.,  C.B. 

B. 

Mr.  Bright s  Speech  at  Birmingham.    From  ^Daily  News^ 

Thursday y  October  23,  1873.  » 

With  regard  to  the  savage  African  nation,  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  there  are  not  fifteen  men  in  this  room  more 
anxious  to  avoid  war  with  the  African  nation,  or  who  will  be 
more  disposed  by  all  possible  and  reasonable  pacific  measures 
to  adjust  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  on  that  continent, 
than  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  time  will 
come — and  I  trust  before  long — when  Parliament,  acting  on 
the  opinion  of  one  of  its  own  committees,  will  consider  that  it 
will  be  wise  to  withdraw  absolutely  from  that  coast  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  no  slave  trade  there  to  put  an  end  to  now. 
Trade  flourishes  better  where  there  are  no  forts  than  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  The  country  I  am  speaking  of  is  one  in 
which  English  life  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained ;  and  I  believe 
the  interest  and  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  at  some  not 
distant  period,  will  be  best  consulted  by  an  entire  withdrawal 
from  that  coast     (Cheers.) 

C 

Extract  from  Lord  Derby s  Speech  at  Liverpool. 

Half-a-dozen  words  more  before  I  sit  down  on  a  matter 
which  interests  everybody  at  this  moment     We  are  unluckily 
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engaged  in  a  quarrel  which,  however  it  came  about,  must  in- 
volve considerable  cost,  probably  the  waste  of  many  valuable 
lives,  and  which  can  bring  us  in  return  very  little  increase  of 
military  reputation,  and  no  substantial   advantage.      (Hear, 
hear.)     The  liability  to  quarrels  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the 
penalties  we  pay  for  extended  empire ;  and  as  long  as  we 
have  an  enemy  in  front,  even  though  the  enemy  should  only 
be  a  Gold  Coast  savage,  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  politicians  of  all  colours  as  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
British  territory,  or  of  vindicating  our  honour  by  resenting 
attack.     (Applause.)     That  may  or  may  not  be  an  easy  busi- 
ness.    I  don't  venture  to  prophesy.     I  believe  that  in  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  we  have  an  able  and  enei^etic  commander ; 
but  neither  courage  nor  skill  is  proof  against  disease,  and 
improved  artillery  won't  help  us  when  the  chief  ejiemy  we 
have  to  fight  is  fever.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  is  a  doctor's  war  and 
an  engineer's  war,  quite  as  much  as  a  soldier's  war.      Let  us 
keep  our  men  healthy,  and  make  roads  they  can  travel  on, 
and  all  the  black  fellows  in  Africa  won't  stop  them.  (Cheers.) 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  those  are  two  conditions 
on  the  realization  of  which  you  cannot  reckon  with  safety ; 
and  if  a  disaster  should  occur,  we  must  be  so  far  prepared  for 
it  as  not  to  exaggerate  its  real  importance,  and  not  to  break 
into  a  wild  freak  of  indignation  against  everybody  concerned, 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves. 
When  the  necessity  of  defence  is  provided  for,  there  will  be 
two  points  to  consider — first,  how  we   got  into  the  quarrel, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  it.     Of  course  this  is  a  question 
not  to  be  raised  here,  even  if  my  judgment  were  more  fully 
formed  upon   it  than   it  is.     In  the  public  interest  it  is  an 
important  matter  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we 
are  to  do  to  prevent  such  troubles  from  breaking  out  again. . 
(Hear,  hear.)     Now  on  that  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion. 
I  trust  that  no  visionary  ideas  of  a  vast  tropical  empire  in 
Africa — no  exaggerated  fancies  as  to  its  being  our  duty  to 
put  a  coat  of  moral  whitewash  on  every  black  man  we  come 
across — will  lead  us  to  extend  further  a  protectorate  which  I 
bold  had  better  not  have  been  allowed  to  reach  its  present 
dimensions.     (Hear.)     I  doubt  whether  it  was  wise  to  take 
over  Dutch  forts,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  man  in  or 
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out  of  the  Colonial  Office  exactly  knows  or  could  define  the 
limits  of  our  authority  and  of  our  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  tribes  included  within  the  protected  territory.  No  doubt 
pledges  must  be  kept,  but  the  narrower  the  limits  within  which 
we  contract  our  relations  with  these  tribes  the  better  I  believe 
it  will  be.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  that  kind  of  moral  influence 
which  you  acquire  by  burning  a  man's  house  over  his  head, 
and  telling  him  he  is  to  be  your  subject  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  trade  is  found  to  grow  quite  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  in  places 
where  we  do  not  exercise  political  power,  than  in  those  where 
we  do ;  and  while  I  firmly  believe  in  the  value  to  the  empire 
of  colonies  to  which  our  own  people  can  go  out  and  where 
they  can  work,  I  think,  to  put  the  thing  plainly,  we  have  got 
quite  black  men  enough,  and  that  we  had  better  not  go  in  for 
more.     (Laughter,  and  loud  applause.) 


D. 

To  the  Editor  of  the '  Daily  News: 

Sir, — Knowing  of  old  your  acquaintance  with,  and  interest 
in,  and  enlightened  impartiality  in  discussing  colonial  policy, 
I  beg  to  write  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  Ashantee  war.  No 
doubt  we  cannot  judge  fully  of  it  till  official  information  is 
given,  which  will  be  about  next  March,  when  all  is  over.  But 
it  is  time  now  to  consider  its  passing  stages  as  far  as  we  can. 
It  is  said  we  must  at  all  events  protect  the  lives  of  our  gallant 
soldiers  and  sailors.  But  those  who  talk  thus  may  at  least 
consider  whether  a  counter  invasion  of  the  Ashantees  is  the 
likely  way  to  do  so,  or  whether,  having  got  them  at  bay,  and 
knowing  they  are  terror-struck  and  starving,  and  certain  to 
disperse,  we  should  not  consult  our  country's  interests  and 
honour  best  by  simply  securing  all  we  claim — namely,  our 
forts.  As  to  the  question  if  we  did  right  in  purchasing  the 
Dutch  forts,  this  much  is  certain,  that  our  object  in  doing  so 
was  to  become  the  sole  European  Power  on  the  coast,  and  so 
no  longer  protect  one  tribe  in  its  claims  against  another,  but 
deal  with  all  alike  as  traders. 

The  disaster  which  befel  a  rash  expedition  into  the  interior 
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cannot  be  a  reason  for  making  another.  The  eagerness  of 
military  administrators  on  the  spot,  and  of  military  men  at 
home,  for  employment,  cannot  be  satisfactory  causes  of  war. 
The  claims  of  merchants,  always  ready  and  reckless  where 
Government  is  pledged  to  fight  for  them,  are  still  less  satis- 
factory grounds  for  war.  When  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  re- 
turned with  the  best  possible  success,  the  worst  result  will 
have  been  accomplished  for  us,  namely,  the  occupation  of  a 
villanous  country,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  leave  in  native 
hands,  only  forced  to  keep  mutually  at  peace. — I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  Adderley. 

Hams  :  October  18. 


E. 
Extract  from  the  *  Times  *  of  November  8. 

A  West  African  question  must  in  any  case  sh<Mi:ly  have 
arisen.  It  might  take  one  of  many  forms,  but  this  is  the  most 
probable. 

In  the  competition  among  traders,  which  is  keen,  one  ques- 
tion is,  who  will  give  the  most  credit.  Anxious  to  sell,  the 
young  clerks  in  charge  of  factories  vie  with  one  another  in 
this  matter.  By-and-by  their  principals  at  home  call  out  for 
laiger  returns  ;  they  are  then  obliged  to  put  the  screw  on  their 
debtors  by  refusing  to  extend  their  credit  further.  The 
'  nigger '  is  generally  true  to  his  trader,  and  will  pay  in  time ; 
but  occasionally  he  tries  to  play  him  a  trick  and  transfer  his 
custom.  If  the  creditor  finds  this  out,  he  will  very  likely,  the 
first  time  he  can  lay  hands  on  him,  *tie  him  up* — that  is, 
chain  him  to  a  pibst  in  the  factory-yard — until  the  debt  is  paid  ; 
or,  if  the  debtor  is  a  chief,  he  may  '  tie  up  *  one  of  his  head 
men.  This  is  native  custom,  and  the  natives,  as  a  rule,  think 
it  quite  fair.  I  know  King  Charlie  Dido,  of  Cameroons,  was 
once  chained  to  the  main  hatch  of  a  Bristol  trader  for  many 
days  to  enforce  payment  of  a  debt.  But  sometimes  a  wrong 
man  is  *  tied  up,'  or  stronger  proceedings  are  taken.  The 
'  cat  *  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  African  factories ;  and  for 
offences  such  as  pilfering,  cheating,  assaults,  even  lives  have 
been  taken. 
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These  strong  measures  are  apt  to  call  forth  retaliatory  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  natives.  Food  or  water  is  poisoned,  or 
factories  are  burnt.  Trading  boats  are  robbed,  property  is 
injured.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  white  man  to  ^nd  the 
individual  aggressor,  but  he  charges  the  tribe  or  tribes  he 
suspects  of  complicity  in  the  matter ;  and,  if  he  can  get  no 
.  other  satisfaction,  he  complains  to  the  commander  of  the  first 
man-of-war  he  meets  of  the  circumstances.  That  officer 
requires  him  to  state  the  particulars  in  an  affidavit,  and  he 
may  or  may  not  consider  it  a  case  deserving  tribal  punishment 
If  he  does,  he  proceeds  in  the  first  case  to  gain  possession  of 
the  persons  of  the  chief  or  head  men  of  the  tribe,  to  hold  as 
hostages  for  the  satisfaction  due  to  the  trader  ;  but  this  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  so  all  that  remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  bum 
the  villages,  and  destroy  the  crops  and  canoes  of  the  offenders. 
If  the  natives  had  confidence  enough  to  come  forward  and 
plead  their  cause,  I  doubt  if  in  half  the  cases  any  naval  officer 
would  proceed ;  but  unfortunately  the  natives  have  not  that 
confidence.  At  any  rate  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  trade 
increases,  and  as  tribes  get  more  confidence  in  their  own  power, 
a  West  African  question  must  arise  herefrom. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  is  likely  to  be  the  labour 
trafllic.  At  present  the  factors  and  shipmasters  on  the  coast 
employ  large  numbers  of  labourers,  who,  under  the  generic 
term  of  '  Kroomen,'  are  brought  from  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia, 
and  the  Ivory  Coast  They  are  useful  as  sailors,  boatmen, 
storemen,  and  sometimes  mechanics.  A  weekly  mail  steamer 
passes  down  the  coast,  and  when  she  arrives  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Monrovia,  or  Palmas,  these  men  embark.  Some  of  them  bear 
orders  to  the  purser  of  the  steamer,  from  factors  on  the  coast, 
to  give  them  a  passage,  and  he  looks  to  the  factor  for  payment 
of  fare  and  provisions.  Others  come  on  board  on  the  chance, 
work  on  board  the  ship  while  taking  passage,  and  hire  them- 
selves out  to  traders  as  they  go  down  the  coast,  the  hirer 
paying  their  fare,  &c.  Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
market  is  glutted,  and  the  ship's  officers,  on  their  return,  find 
themselves  with  more  of  these  Kroomen  on  board  than  they 
require  for  the  ship.  This  is  likely  to  be  unprofitable  to  them, 
and  they  are  got  rid  of  on  the  best  terms  they  can,  irrespective 
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of  the  Kroomen's  wishes.  I  know  a  case  of  two  Palmas  lads 
landed  at  Fernando  Po  under  these  circumstances,  who  became 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  slaves,  and  I  was  told  by  a  very 
respectable  trader  of  that  island  that  he  had  known  them  sold 
to  native  chiefs  in  the  Oil  Rivers.  Whether  true  or  not,  the 
present  system  is  very  liable  to  abuse,  as  Kroomen  for  passage 
are  neither  put  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  ship  nor  on  the 
passenger  list 

Postscript, — The  war  is  over,  the  treaty  of  peace  signed, 
with  the  due  admixture  of  hollowness  in  its  terms.  We  have 
broken  up,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee — ^a 
questionable  result  even,  it  would  seem,  to  the  principal  agent. 
We  have  burnt  the  capital  of  our  enemy,  giving  scope  to  our 
feelings  of  pride  and  vengeance ;  we  have  exacted  an  indemnity 
of  an  amount  apparently  beyond  the  king's  power  to  pay. 
We  have  secured,  we  are  told,  respectful  awe  for  the  national 
flag.  We  have  stipulated  for  the  gradual  cessation  of  human 
sacrifices — a  stipulation  good  in  itself,  but  the  ground  for 
which  must  read  oddly  when  contrasted  with  our  conduct  Is 
there  nothing  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Christian  nations  in 
the  burning  of  Coomassie  ? 

I  can  only  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  whole  war  lacks 
justification,  and  is  an  abuse  of  our  power;  that  its  conse- 
quences are  deplorable  ;  that  the  burning  of  Coomassie  is  an 
act  of  savagery  on  the  part  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  which 
deserves  the  strongest  reprobation — a  far  worse  act  than  the 
barbarous  destruction  of  the  Wiatei;  Palace ;  that  to  exact  an  0  tut*vv-^4^i^ 
indemnity — any  indemnity — is  a  meanness,  and  that  such  in- 
demnity should  be  repaid ;  that,  in  short,  the  Government  of 
England  should  disapprove  of  its  officer's  conduct. 

On  the  general  question  I  need  not  say  more  than  that  the 
result  attained  in  no  way  alters  the  conviction  which  the 
above  pamphlet  expresses — that  sound  policy  and  true 
morality  alike  dictate  ouj  withdrawal  from  the  coast,  so  far  as 
any  Grovernment  establishment  there  is  concerned.  The  trader 
and  the  missionary  may  go  at  their  discretion,  but  unsup^ 
ported  by  the  power  of  England. 
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A   CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  GIVE  the  passage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  cor- 
respondence : — 

'  But  the  most  striking  instance  of  Fetishism  is  supplied  by 
the  Prophet  of  Positive  Philosophy  himself. 

'  S.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

'  W.  Have  you  never  heard  that  when  Madame  Clotilde 
de  Vaux  died,  Comte  had  her  two  arms  cut  off  and  dried ; 
and,  hanging  these  crossed  over  her  portrait,  used  to  perform 
his  daily  worship  to  humanity  before  it  ? 

'  S.  A  strange  story  1 

'  W,  I  give  it  you  on  the  authority  of  Pierre  Leroux,  a 
thoroughly  sincere  man,  In  a  departed  periodical  of  his, 
"  L'Espdrance."  A  more  ghastly  Fetishism  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, though  the  idea  is  one  entirely  consistent  with  Comte's 
Romanist  training,  and  with  the  habits  of  Relic  Worship/ 

South  Fields,  Wandsworth :  August  19,  1861. 

Sir, — The  statement  in  No.  vii.  of  *  Tracts  for  Priests  and 
People,*  which  refers  to  M.  Comte  and  Madame  Clotilde  de 
Vaux,  requires  some  notice  on  my  part. 

It  is  discreditable  to  your  acuteness  not  to  have  suspected 
it  from  its  improbability.  It  is  discreditable  to  your  accuracy 
not  to  have  inquired  further  into  its  truth.  Its  convenience  as 
.a  handle  should  have  made  you,  in  a  serious  controversial 
work,  very  careful  before  you  used  it.  Christian  advocates 
should  beware  of  bringing  disrespect  on  a  cause  which  all 
Positivists  feel  bound  to  treat  with  respect. 

It  is,  I  need  not  say,  a  gross  and  silly  calumny,  which  I 
call  on  you  to  retract  as  publicly  as  you  have  stated  it.  If 
you  do  not  accept  my  authority,  I  call  on  you,  as  a  man  of 
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honour,  to  make  inquiries  in  Paris.  The  brother  of  Madame 
de  Vaux  is  living  (M.  Marie),  and  is  very  hostile  to  Comte's 
memory.  In  appealing  to  him  you  will  not  therefore  be  ap- 
pealing to  a  witness  favourable  to  Positivism.  Others  are 
living  also  who  could  speak  on  this  matter.  M.  Littr6  I  have 
no  doubt  would  bear  testimony,  if  you  rejected  other  names 
more  favourable  to  M.  Comte. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  what  steps  you  are  inclined 
to  take,  reserving  to  myself  the  liberty  of  giving  such  contra- 
diction to  your  statement  as  I  may  think  desirable. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Richard  Congr^ve. 

J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq. 

3  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.:  August  20,  1 861. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  19th  August.  It  is  the  second  I  have  received 
from  a  Positivist  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  its  tone  is  not  such  as  is  usually  adopted  by  one  gentle- 
man towards  another. 

Silly  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  M.  Pierre  Leroux's  state- 
ment, referred  to  in  '  Tract  vii.  for  Priests  and  People,'  bore 
to  my  mind  no  antecedent  improbability.  M.  Pierre  Leroux 
I  know  and  respect,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me,  till  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Positivist  friend  yesterday,  that  his 
statement  was  open  to  question.  Had  I  suspected  this  I  should 
not  of  course  have  reproduced  it,  nor  would  I  now  do  so  after 
what  has  taken  place,  should  a  further  issue  of  my  Tract  be 
called  for. 

As,  however,  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  insert 
the  statement,  my  first  step,  as  it  seems  to  me — ^and  a  step 
which  I  had  resolved  upon  before  receiving  your  letter — 
should  be  to  ask  M.  Pierre  Leroux  himself  for  his  authority. 
If  he  should  admit  having  been  misinformed,  I  should  of 
course  withdraw  the  statement  without  further  inquiry.  If 
he  should  persist  in  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  and  assign 
grounds  for  it,  I  should  then  feel  myself  bound  to  address 
myself  to  one  of  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  should  exercise  my  own  judgment  as  to  dealing 

with  the  results  of  the  inquiry, 

s  2 
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I  purpose  writing  to-day  to  M.  Pierre  Leroux  ;  but,  as  I 
do  not  know  his  present  address,  can  only  send  my  letter 
through  a  friend,  so  that  some  little  delay  may  occur  before 
receiving  his  answer.  I  should  be  obliged  meanwhile  by  your  . 
supplying  me  with  the  addresses  of  MM.  Marie  and  Littr4 
should  they  be  required. 

As  to  the  sort  of  threat  with  which  your  letter  concludes, 
I  can  only  reply  to  it  by  saying  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  what  use  you  please  of  the  present  one. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

JRlCHARD  CONG&EVB,  Esq. 

South  Fields,  Wandsworth,  S.W.:  Aagost  21,  1861. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  20th. 

I  can  only  guess  who  your  other  correspondent  is.  If  I 
am  right  in  my  guess,  you  are  not  warranted  in  calling  him  a 
Positivist  It  is  unfair,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  to  fix 
the  name  on  those  who  repudiate  it,  and  repudiate  it  justly. 

I  regret  that  I  had  occasion  to  write  as  I  did.  I  cannot 
regret  the  tone  in  which  I  wrote.  I  wished  to  express  de- 
cidedly the  blame  which  I  judged  your  conduct  to  deserve.  I 
must  leave  my  expression  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  will 
impartially  estimate  your  conduct,  and  the  language  which  it 
drew  from  me. 

I  note  with  interest  your  admission  that  'M.  Pierre 
Leroux's  statement  bore  to  my  mind  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility.' It  throws  g^eat  light  on  the  question  of  your  compe- 
tence to  write  tracts  on  Positivism  ;  for  I  infer  from  it  that 
you  have  not  read  the  principal  work  of  M.  Comte,  whose 
system  you  attack.  Had  you  read  the  '  Politique  Positive,' 
and  weighed  the  language  he  there  uses  in  reference  to  post- 
mortem examinations  (vol.  iv.  p.  437 — I  give  one  quotation 
out  of  many),  it  were  an  imputation  on  your  candour  to 
suppose  that  you  would  not  have  seen  the  antecedent  impro- 
bability of  the  act  imputed  to  him. 

I  do  not  say  or  think  you  were  bound  to  read  any  work 
of  M.  Comte  ;  but  if  you  have  not  read  them,  and  that  care- 
fully, you  were  bound  not  to  write  on  the  subject.  Criticism, 
without  pains  taken  to  ensure  competence,  is  but  charlatanism. 
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The  same  remark  holds  good  as  to  details  of  M.  Comte's 
and  Madame  de  Vaux's  life  and  conduct.  Full  and  careful 
inquiry  alone  can  justify  attacks.  Had  you  made  such  in- 
quiry,  you  would  have  found  that  Madame  de  Vaux  died 
under  her  father's  roof,  and  that  her  body  was  in  the  keeping 
of  a  family,  some  of  whose  members  were  most  hostile  to  M. 
Comte — not,  therefore,  likely  to  permit  such  an  outrage  on 
her  remains. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  course  you  purpose  taking. 
During  the  delay  incidental  to  it,  the  circulation  of  the  tract 
should  be  stopped 

M.  Marie's  address  I  cannot  give  you.  I  will  inquire  in 
Paris.  M.  Littr^'s  private  address,  either  in  town  or  country^ 
is  equally  unknown  to  me  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  a  letter  sent 
to  him,  to  the  care  of  the  editor  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  would  find  him,  if  one  addressed  to  him  at  the 
Institute  should  fail 

The  conclusion  of  my  letter  was  meant  to  intimate  that  I 
did  not  consider  it  a  private  communication. 

I  think  of  at  once  publishing  the  correspondence,  as  the 
statement  is  circulating,  and  you  must  be  aware  how  greedy 
people  are  for  charges  against  us. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Richard  Congreve. 

J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq. 
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*  In  so  far  as  my  study  of  what  specially  characterizes  the  Positive  Philosophy 
has  led  me,  I  find  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value,  and  a  great  de^ 
which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  anything  in 
ultramontane  Catholicism.  In  £iict,  M.  Comte's  philosophy  in  practice  might  be 
compendiously  described  as  Catholicism  minus  Christianity 

*  A  Fren^  writer  of  fifty  years  later  date,  in  whose  dreary  and  verbose  pages  we 
miss  alike  the  vigour  of  thought  and  the  exquisite  clearness  of  style  of  the  man 
whom  I  make  bold  to  term  the  most  acute  thinker  of  the  eighteenth  century— even 
though  that  century  produced  Kant.'— Fortnightly  Review,  February  1869, 
pp.  141-142.  

These  remarks  of  Professor  Huxley  appear  to  be  a  little  fling 
on  his  part,/^  sfogarsi;  a  vent  for  a  feeling  of  spleen  ;  an 
utterance,  which,  doubtless,  at  the  time,  gave  a  pleasant  sense 
of  relief.  Yet  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  their  place,  and 
would  have  come  better  from  one  of  our  d^bonnaire  literary 
oracles  than  from  a  high  scientific  authority  on  whom  rests  a 
certain  responsibility.  Science  claims  much.  We  may  claim 
that  it  teach  patient  and  well-grounded  judgment,  even  beyond 
its  immediate  sphere. 

Mr.  Huxley  finds  M.  Comte's  pages  '  dreary.'  I  have  no 
wish  to  challenge  his  judgment  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
interest  felt  in  a  subject.  My  own  interest  in  political  and 
social  subjects  is,  perhaps,  what  makes  me  form  a  widely 
different  estimate.  Criticism  on  the  mere  form  of  directly 
philosophical  works  is,  possibly,  more  wasted  even  than  other 
criticism.  To  me  all  purely  critical  writing  seems  indefensible. 
Life  is  not  long  enough  for  such  pastime.  We  have  already 
more  than  sufficient  occupation  for  our  very  moderate  powers 
of  work  and  thought 

'  Verbose.'  If  used  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  the  epithet  is 
one  which  a  student  of  M.  Comte's  works  would  hesitate  to 
apply  to  them  as  a  whole.     Some  might — I  should  not  my- 
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self —term  the  *  Philosophie '  verbose.  If  applied  to  the  style  of 
the  *  Politique,'  or  the  *  Synthase  Subjective,'  it  is  ludicrously 
misapplied  *  To  term  these  works  verbose,'  a  friend  observed 
to  me,  *  is  to  say  that  you  have  not  read  them.*  Mr.  Huxley 
allows  for  no  such  distinction  between  the  works.  I  draw  the 
inference,  subject  to  correction,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  he  criticizes  is  partial.  I  infer  that  his  study  has  led 
him  no  further  than  the  *  Philosophic,' and  that  he  is  condemn- 
ing the  rest  in  ignorance.  Compare  the  matter  with  the 
expression,  and  this  wholly  apart  from  any  judgment  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter,  there  is  ho  writer,  so  far  as  I 
know,  whose  condensation,  in  parts  of  his  works,  is  equal  to 
M.  Comte's.  Let  Mr.  Huxley  try  his  hand  at  a  translation  of 
a  few  pages  of  the  '  Politique.' 

I  draw  a  similar  inference  from  the  substance  of  the  re- 
mark. That  M.  Comte  is  inferior  in  vigour  of  thought  to 
Hume,  is  a  proposition  which  I  am  content  to  leave  to  the 
general  judgment  of  the  competent  in  such  matters.  To  me 
it  seems  rash  in  the  extreme.  The  great  beauty  of  Hume's 
style  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  ;  but  the  style  adequate 
for  Hume's  purposes,  as  a  philosophical  thinker  and  essayist, 
might  not  be  adapted  to  M.  Comte's,  as  a  constructive  phi- 
losopher. A  wholly  different  task  required  a  wholly  different 
instrument.  Kant,  for  instance,  whom  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to 
admire,  has  a  very  different  style  from  Hume.  When  the 
conditions  were  such  that  M.  Comte  could  attend  to  the  form 
and  was  not  compelled  to  concentrate  his  whole  effort  on  the 
matter  of  his  work,  an  attentive  consideration  of  his  style  will 
show  that  the  clearness  of  M.  Comte's  thought  has  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  in  his  language,  and  that  such  obscurity  as  there 
is  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  reader,  rather  than  in  the  expression  of  the  writer- 
There  is,  however,  another  more  striking  point  in  the 
passage.  '  I  make  bold  to  term,'  says  Mr.  Huxley,  as  from  a 
sense  that  he  is  venturing  on  a  courageous  expression  of 
opinion — something  original  and  daring.  Yet,  in  vol.  vi.  of 
the  'Philosophic  Positive,'  page  318,  there  is  a  recognition  of 
Hume's  merits  which  has  the  advantage  of  greater  complete- 
ness than  the  one  here  given,  and  which  an  instructed  audience 
might  have  recalled- to  their  lecturer.     Again,  in  the  Preface 
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to  his  •  Catechism/  M.  Comte  gives  an  equally  favourable  judg- 
ment of  the  '  immortal  school  of  Hume  and  Diderot/  Lastly, 
in  the  '  Calendar  of  Positivism/  Mr.  Huxley  might  find  the 
position  assigned  to  Hume  to  be  that  of  the  superior  of  Kant 
and  the  other  philosophical  thinkers  who  occupy  the  week 
over  which  Hume  presides.  His  name  is  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  names  of  modem  philosophy ;  he  is  made  the 
equal  of  Aquinas,  of  Bacon,  and  of  Leibnitz  ;  he  is,  with  them, 
subordinated  only  to  Descartes.  I  find  it  difficult,  where  there 
is  such  agreement  between  Mr.  Huxley  and  M.  Comte,  to  ex- 
plain the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  agreement;  and  I 
infer,  as  before,  that  the  silence  is  due  to  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  assailed.  Otherwise,  I  should  have 
expected,  from  Mr.  Huxley's  candour,  an  acknowledgment 
that,  in  his  judgment  of  Hume,  bold  as  it  might  seem,  he  had 
long  been  anticipated  by  the  French  writer  he  was  depre- 
ciating. 

Were  this  all,  however,  I  should  have  been  silent  It  is 
the  other  paragraph,  the  first  of  the  two  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  which  is  my  main  object ;  and  the  previous 
remarks  have  been  made  as  conducive  to  a  right  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  paragraph,  by  leading  to  a  presumption  that 
it  rests  on  inadequate  knowledge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Huxley's  recognized  eminence  in  the  scientific  world  makes 
his  statement  remarkable.  It  has  already  excited  great  atten- 
tion. 

It  consists,  so  far  as  I  deal  with  it,  of  the  two  sentences  in 
the  first  extract  I  suppress  a  previous  sentence  as  merely 
irritative  matter.  Of  the  two  left,  I  am  not  careful  to  answer 
or  examine  the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  the  last  I  have 
been  long  familiar  with  the  l6ose  judgment  it  expresses  in  siich 
writers  as  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith.  Valeat  quantum.  It  stands 
in  juxtaposition  rather  than  in  any  consecutive  connection  with 
what  precedes,  and  is  therefore  easily  detached.  If  it  throws 
any  light  at  all,  it  is  on  the  writer's  attitude  to  the  system  he 
compendiously  describes. 

And  yet,  as  it  stands,  the  passage  suggests  a  remark. 
Whatever  advantage  Mr.  Huxley  may  have  over  me  from  his 
introduction  of  Christianity,  I  must  leave  him  in  possession 
of.     Such  are  the  conditions  of  discussion  in  England.     But 
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in  reference  to  Catholicism,  I  may  say  that  in  our  attitude  to 
this  we  evidently  differ.  His  language  has  no  meaning  unless 
he  considers  the  imputation  of  Catholicism  a  taunt.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  whilst  I  regard  the  identification  of  our  system 
with  Catholicism,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood,  as 
erroneous,  one-sided,  and  misleading,  yet  have  never  shrunk 
from  recognizing,  with  satisfaction,  the  affinity  between  the 
two  faiths,  or  in  owning  the  debt  we,  in  common  with  the 
whole  world,  owe  to  the  noble  system  of  the  medieval 
Church.  Such  resemblance  as  there  is,  I  consider  a  ground 
for  honour,  not  for  reproach.  I  would,  therefore,  modify  Mr. 
Huxley's  description,  I  would  suggest  to  him  one  equally 
compendious,  but  more  accurate — one  less  purely  negative, 
and  more  useful  as  a  guide  to  a  right  estimate  of  Positivism, 
though  not  so  available  for  his  purpose.  Instead  of  '  Catho- 
licism minus  Christianity/  I  recommend  to  his  notice  '  Catho- 
licism//»j  Science.* 

There  remains  one  sentence,  and  this  I  proceed  to  exa- 
mine. Its  exegesis  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy,. in  the  first 
place,  to  assign  its  proper  value  to  the  saving  clause, '  so  far  as 
my  study  has  led  me.'  It  implies  an  incomplete  study,  and 
yet  the  context  shows  that  the  view  of  the  writer  ranges— 
however  superficially — over  the  whole  works.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  mention  of  Catholicism.  Practically,  the  limitation 
will  be  disr^arded,  and  the  general  conclusion  will  be  that  an 
emin^ent  man  of  science  finds  no  value  in  M.  Comte's  works  ; 
and  as  this  conclusion  chimes  in  witli  the  popular  wish,  it  will 
be  acquiesced  in  ;  such  acquiescence  being,  I  presume,  the 
result  desired.  Next,  in  what  sense  is  the  term  Positive 
Philosophy  used?  It  must  stand  as  a  short  expression 
for  M.  Comte's  whole  system.  For  in  any  limited,  careful 
use  of  the  term,  no  candid  man  could  say  that  the  '  Positive 
Philosophy '  contained  a  great  deal  as  thoroughly  antagonistic 
to  science  as  Catholicism.*  I  may  remark,  en  passant^  that  I 
do  not  see  the  force  of  the  epithet  *  Ultramontane.*   I  am  not 

*  On  this  passage  Mr.  Huxley  has  veniently  mutilated  my  words,  because  I 

the  following    note: — 'Mr.    Congreve  know  that  very  candid  men  occasionally 

leaves  out  these  important  words  ['*  the  do  very  odd  things;  yet  a  few  lines  on  I 

very  essence  of**]  which  show  that  I  refer  give  the  term  "  essence  of  science. "  *   I 

to  the  spirit,  and  not  to  the  details  of  own  I  do  not  see  that  it  affects  the  aj^- 

science.     I  should  not  like  to  say  that  ment  (1874). 
«no  candid  man  "  could  have  thus  con- 
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aware  of  any  difference  between  Ultramontane  and  Cismon- 
tane  Catholicism  as  regards  their  attitude  towards  science. 
Catholics  may  vary,  but  Catholicism  and  Positive  Science 
must  be  essentially  antagonistic.  That  Positivism  in  any 
sense,  religious  or  philosophical,  is  equally  antagonistic,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  an  unwarrantable  statement  I  conceive  it  to 
have  originated  in  the  writer  having  present  to  his  mind,  not 
the  philosophical  or  scientific  works  of  M.  Comte,  but  his 
religious  and  social  system.  It  is  the  claim  to  control  science 
in  the  name  of  man's  social  and  moral  interests,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  prompted,  and  which  alone  supports,  the  remark  in 
its  actual  form.  In  the  mind  of  its  author,  it  probably  was 
directed  against  other  and  more  special  conclusions,  which 
are  looked  upon  as  unscientific.  If  any  such  exist,  they  do 
not  imply  a  thorough  antagonism  to  the  essence  of  science, 
but  simply,  pro  tanto,  an  error  either  of  method  or  inference. 

The  real  aim,  however,  of  Mr.  Huxley's  attack  is  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  portion  of  M.  Comte's  works.  It 
IS  this  which  he  wishes  to  set  aside  himself,  and  to  damage 
with  his  readers.  And,  as  the  most  useful  weapon  ready  to 
his  hand,  he  has  appealed  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
political  and  religious  system  as  a  kind  of  revival  of  Catholi- 
cism. In  all  probability  he,  with  the  archbishop,  of  whose 
address  he  speaks  in  terms  of  compliment,  which  form  an 
odd  contrast  with  his  disrespect  for  M.  Comte,  thinks  the 
religious  side  of  Positivism  so  hopelessly  unacceptable  that 
no  direct  notice  of  it  is  required  ;  but,  unlike  the  archbishop, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  disrepute  of  the  religion  as  an  indirect 
method  of  attack  on  the  philosophy,  which  -he  is  perfectly 
conscious  holds  a  different  place  in  public  estimation. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'  what  specially  characterizes  the  Positive  Philosophy.'  Mr, 
Huxley  apparently  had  not  leisure  to  give  precision  to  his 
expression,  and  so  to  make  it  more  intelligible. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  enough  for  my  present  purpose 
if  I  remind  the  reader  that  M.  Comte's  works  contain,  in  the 
first  place,  a  religious  and  political  construction ;  a  work 
belonging,  that  is,  to  the  political  art,  and  to  be  judged  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  that  art ;  secondly,  a  philoso- 
phical system  ;  lastly,  subordinate  to,  and  forming  part  of  the 
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latter,  certain  scientific  treatises.  These  are  mixed  up  in  one 
undiscrimjlnating  estimate  by  Mr.  Huxley;  but  in  the  ex- 
amination of  his  attack  it  is  important  to  keep  them  distinct, 
as  the  judgment  of  the  writer  has  a  very  different  presumptive 
value,  according  as  it  refers  to  one  or  the  other.  Once 
separated  properly  we  can  see  which  of  them  it  is  useful,  which 
it  is  useless,  to  discuss ;  and,  looking  at  the  tone  of  his 
language,  I  hold  it  useless-  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Huxley  the 
political  and  religious  construction  of  M.  Comte,  either  m 
itself,  or  in  reference  to  his  rejection  of  it.  On  this  ground, 
and  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  put  aside  the  whole  theory  of 
the  future  organization  of  society  as  alien  to  the  point 
immediately  at  issue. 

.    Then  comes  the  question  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  pro- 
perly so  called.     The  characteristic  of  that  philosophy  I  have 
been  accustomed  to   consider  the   co-ordination  of  all  the 
abstract  sciences  by  virtue  of  an  uniform  method  into  one 
consistent  system,  the  synthesis  of  the  sciences  hierarchically 
arranged.     The  ulterior  end  of  such  co-ordination  I  do  not 
here  touch   on.      What   Mr.    Huxley  considers  its  special 
characteristic   I   have  already  said  I  cannot  get  from  his 
language.     I  do  not  even  infer  that  he  has  ever  thought  it 
worth  his  study  as  a  philosophy,  even  so  far  as  to  master  its 
leading  conception,  or  to  place  cleariy  before  himself  its  funda- 
mental aim.     Why  should  he  ?  it  may  be  said.     Just  so ;  there 
is  perhaps  no  reason  why  he  should  ;  but,  if  he  has  not,  it 
would  be  wiser,  as  it  would  be  fairer,  not  to  attack  it. 

In  the  uncertainty  in  which  his  present  expressions  leave 
me,  and  in  order  also  to  narrow  my  remarks  to  the  one  most 
definite  issue  between  us,  I  will  enter  on  no  discussion  of  this 
second  aspect  of  M.  Comte's  works,  or  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  property  so  called.  I  will  content  myself 
with  observing  that  a  philosophical  system  may  have  great 
and  permanent  value,  even  though  the  scientific  details  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  material  of  it  are  insufficient,  or,  in  many 
cases,  even  incorrect  For  example,  the  encyclopedic  con- 
struction of  Aristotle  marks  an  era  in  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  race,  though,  scientifically  speaking,  modem  inquiry 
may  attach  but  little  value  to  its  details.  Further,  I  would 
remark,  that  in  the  special  sciences,  and  more  especially. in 
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reference  to  biology,  as  a  student  for  many  years  of  that 
science,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that  its  teachers 
avail  themselves  so  little  of  the  philosophical  treatment  it  has 
received  from  M.  Comte,  and  are  so  little  imbued  with  the 
Positive  spirit  in  which  he  handled  it  Were  they  more 
familiar  with  it,  we  might  be  spared  the  weariness  of  listening 
to,  or  reading,  the  weak  theological  ailments  which  so  often 
detract  from  the  value  of  teaching  in  other  respects  good ;  we 
might  be  spared  also  the  constant  introduction  of  the  meta- 
physical fiction.  Nature,  which  is  even  less  respectable  than 
the  fictions  of  theology.  And  we  should  have,  what  we- have 
not  now,  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  a  historic  treatment  of  the 
subject,  a  point  of  view  which  would  at  once  facilitate  and  give 
soundness  to  the  exposition  of  any  science.  No  really  good 
teaching  of  any  subject  is  possible  without  the  introduction  of 
historical  considerations.  This  is  true  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  mere  intellectual  considerations — still  more  so  if  we  take  in 
moral.  The  ungrateful  omission  or  stinted  recognition  of  the 
successive  efforts  of  previous  labourers  in  the  same  field  is  pun- 
ished by  the  dulness  thrown  over  the  subject,  and  the  consequent 
tedium  felt  by  the  learner.  I  cannot  say  how  far  Mr.  Huxley's 
teaching  is  an  exception.  I  should  imagine  that  he  keeps 
constantly  clear  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  But  I  should 
fear  also  that  he  keeps  equally  clear  of  historical  conceptions. 
But,  in  any  case,  he  might,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  learnt 
much  from  the  teaching  of  the  great  master  whom  he  throws 
aside  so  contemptuously.  He  might,  at  least,  have  learnt  the 
moral  lesson  of  just  respect  for  the  contributions  and  services 
of  others,  in  which  in  this  instance  he  seems  to  me  deficient ; 
and  the  intellectual  lesson  of  a  true  discrimination  of  the 
relative  value  of  thinkers,  a  discrimination  which  would  have 
kept  him  from  committing  himself  to  a  distinct  preference  of 
Hume,  as  a  thinker,  to  M.  Comte. 

But,  putting  aside  the  political  and  philosophical  parts  of 
M.  Comte's  works,  we  come  now  to  the  third  part,  and,  for  my 
object,  the  most  important  We  have  to  deal  with  these  works 
under  their  strictly  scientific  aspect     On  this  I  join  issue. 

The  Positive  Philosophy  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  sciences, 
but  this  implies  that  you  have  the  sciences  to  co-ordinate* 
Some  of  them  M.  Comte  found,  in  a  sense,  ready  to  his  hand  ; 
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and  with  r^ard  to  these  his  work  was  one  of  revision  and 
arrangement.  Having,  that  is,  sciences  more  or  less  con- 
stituted as  materials  on  which  to  work,  his  work  was  to  place 
in  their  due  philosophical  relation  the  scientific  labours  of 
previous  thinkers,  and  to  eliminate  all  non-positive  elements. 
This  is  the  work  done  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
*  Philosophie  Positive.*  In  them  M.  Comte's  attitude  to  the 
sciences  which  he  reviews  may  be  considered,  for  my  present 
purpose,  as  purely  philosophical.  Any  claim  to  scientific 
eminence  he  may  derive  from  their  treatment  may  be  kept 
out  of  view,  and  the  case  for  him,  in  the  purely  scientific 
aspect,  may  be  made  to  rest,  not  upon  them,  but  upon  another 
foundation.  For  <Mie  of  the  sciences  required  for  his  system 
was  not  ready  to  his  hand.  His  work  in  reference  to  it  is  not 
one  of  revision,  but  one  of  original  construction.  Let  its  look 
at  his  works.  The  first  glance  at  them  shows  that  the  last 
three  volumes  of  the  '  Philosophie,'  and  thdj^  are  the  largest,  are 
devoted  to  one  science ;  and  that  out  of  the  four  volumes 
which  constitute  the  '  Politique,'  two  deal  exclusively  with  the 
same  science ;  one,  the  second,  with  that  science  under  its 
statical ;  the  other,  the  third,  with  that  science  under  its 
dynamical  aspect.  That  is,  out  of  ten  consecutive  volumes 
five  are  upon  one  subject — are,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  the  creation  of  a  science  hitherto  non-existing.  This  is 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  point  I  wish  to  establish,  that 
the  scientific  reputation  of  M.  Comte  must  be  most  conclusively 
tested  by  his  success  or  failure  in  regard  to  this  particular 
science — that  he  must  be  scientifically  judged  in  reference  to 
sociology.  The  denial  of  his  claims  in  other  branches  cannot 
invalidate  them  in  this  higher  and  perfectly  independent 
department 

It  is  Mr.  Huxley's  judgment  of  M.  Comte  on  the  strictly 
scientific  ground  that  I  now  proceed  to  examine.  On  that 
ground,  primd /acief  his  opinion  will  have  weight  His  positive 
statement  is,  that  he  finds  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific 
value  in  M.  Comte*s  works,  taken  as  a  whole.  I  have  shown 
reason  for  taking  this  as  the  legitimate  extent  of  his  decision, 
and  this  certainly  will  be  the  general  inference  from  it  For 
he  cannot  but  allow  that  he  has  lent  the  sanction  of  a  name 
generally  respected  in  the  scientific  world  to  an  unfavourable. 
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nay,  a  contemptuous  judgment  of  M.  Comte's  scientific  merits; 
with  no  expressed  reference,  no  qualification,  no  limitation  to 
this  or  that  branch  of  science.  He  may  have  had  only  biology  in 
his  view.     I  imagine  that  he  had  ;  but  that  does  not  appear. 

Now  one  would  like  to  know  what  is  Mr.  Huxley's  com- 
petence to  form  so  sweeping  a  judgment.  How  far  is  he 
qualified  to  judge  M.  Comte's  services,  even  in  the  lower 
sciences — mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics  ?  I  will 
assume  that  he  is  qualified  in  reference  to  chemistry  and 
biology  as  sciences,  nor  do  I  deny  for  an  instant  his  compe* 
tence  in  the  others  mentioned  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
proven  ;  and,  unfortunately,  eminence  in  physiology  does  not 
of  itself  carry  any  presumption  in  favour  of  competence  in 
other  branches.  Even  in  the  lower  sciences,  then,  it  may  be 
that  the  Professor^s  decision  rests  on  insuflficient  ground. 

But  if  in  the  lower  sciences,  for  the  reason  above  given,  we 
require  some  evidence  of  competence  in  the  biologist  before 
we  can  attach  much  weight  to  his  opinion,  the  case  is  far 
stronger  when  we  come  to  the  higher  science  of  sociology. 
Many  eminent  biologists  not  only  allow  the  value  of  the  pre- 
liminary sciences,  but  seek  themselves,  and  inculcate  on  others 
the  duty  of  seeking,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
With  sociology,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  is  different ;  its  value, 
as  reacting  on  the  study  of  biology,  is  not  allowed,  is  not 
in  general  suspected — nay,  I  may  go  further — it  would  be 
generally  denied.      If  I  were  to  say,  what  I  believe  to  be 
strictly  true,  that  for  a  right  study  of  biology,  a  study  of  its 
superior,  sociology,  is  an  essential  condition,  a  condition  the 
non-fulfilment  of  which  vitiates  but  too  often  our  biological 
conclusions,  I  should  probably  at  the  present  time  subject 
myself  to  ridicule  ;  yet  there  are  sound  grounds  for  the  asser-' 
tion.     For  the  present,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
this  attitude  of  the  biologists  constitutes  a  presumption — and, 
for  my  purpose,  a  presumption  is  all  I  need — that  the  science 
of  sociology  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Huxley's  opinion  is  of  no. 
value,  as  one  which  he  has  not  studied.     I  do  not  here  go 
further  than  the  presumption — my  statement  is  purely  nega- 
tive — but  the  presumption  cannot  be  too  carefully  kept  in  view.; 
The  case,  then,  stands  thus.     One  science  is  in  a  special 
sense  connected  with  M.  Comte's  name.     The  most  jealous 
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scrutiny  cannot  deny  him  a  peculiar  position  as  the  creator 
of  sociology — I  use  the  term  in  the  largest  sense.  In  this,  his 
own  particular  sphere,  has  M.  Comte  no  scientific  merit  ?  Has 
he  contributed  nothing  of  any  scientific  value  in  sociology  ? 
This  is  the  question  I  venture  to  put  to  Mr..  Huxley.  His 
answel",  as  it  stands,  is  in  the  negative.  Then  comes  the 
further  question.  On  what  competence  does  this  negative 
answer  rest  ?  A  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  subject  does 
not  incline  one  to  look  for  a  high  degree  of  competence. 

Mr.  Huxley  must,  I  conceive,  choose  between  one  of  the 
three  following  alternatives.  He  may  care  little  for  sociology, 
set  small  store  on  any  such  science — nay,  deny  its  claim  to  the 
name  of  science.  With  him  science  may  stop  at  biology,  and 
the  kindred  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  called 
sciences.  All  beyond  may  be  to  him  merely  empirical,  and 
have  no  scientific  value  in  the  proper  sense.  In  this  view, 
naturally,  he  neglects  M.  Comte's  writings.  There  is  much  in 
Mr.  Huxley's  language  to  favour  this  conclusion,  yet  I  doubt 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  he  would  deliberately 
avow  it.     It  would  be  falling  back  too  far  from  the  van. 

Is  it,  then,  that  whilst  he  allows  social  phenomena  to  be  as 
truly  the  subject-matter  of  a  science  as  biological  phenomena 
are  of  the  science  which  deals  with  them,  Mr.  Huxley  con- 
siders M.  Comte  not  only  to  have  wholly  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  construct  such  a  science,  but  to  have  made  no  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  it,  and  that  he  has  come  to  this  opinion  on 
a  careful  study  of  the  volumes  devoted  to  this  construction, 
namely,  the  last  three  volumes  of  the '  Philosophic  Positive,'  and 
the  second  and  third  of  the  '  Politique  Positive '  ?  I  recur  to 
these  two  volumes  because  they,  and  not  the  three  volumes 
given  to  sociology  in  the  '  Philosophic,'  are  the  definitive  con- 
struction of  the  science ;  and  he  who  has  been  content  with 
the  first  work,  and  not  studied  the  second,  should  be  careful 
how  he  speaks  of  M.  Comte's  works  in  general.  H^  has  not 
studied  them  in  their  due  connection.  He  is  not  competent 
to  judge  them.  In  the  absence  of  a  direct  and  deliberate 
statement  from  Mr.  Huxley  that  his  opinion  has  been  so 
formed,  I  look  on  this  second  answer  as  improbable.  It  is  to 
me  inconceivable  that  any  one  who  should  have  studied  the 
volumes  in  question,  whether  he  accepted  or  rejected  them, 
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should  fail  to  see  that  they  have  a  certain  scientific  value. 
Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  fail  in  their 
direct  object — ^that  they  are  unsuccessful,  that  is,  in  laying  down 
correctly  the  lines  of  a  new  science — still,  as  the  first  solution 
of  a  great  problem  hitherto  unattempted,  a  definite  and  com- 
prehensive solution,  they  would  have  a  scientific  value  inde- 
pendent of  any  absolute  results.  Modem  biology  has  got 
beyond  Aristotle's  conception ;  but  in  the  construction  of 
biological  science,  not  even  the  most  unphilosophical  biologist 
would  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  Aristotle's  early,  incom- 
plete, and  in  a  certain  sense  premature  attempt  So  for 
sociology.  Subsequent  sociologists  may  have,  conceivably,  to 
remodel  the  whole  science,  yet  not  the  less  will  they  recognize 
the  merit  of  that  first  work  which  has  facilitated  their 
labours. 

It  is  to  me,  then,  inconceivable  that  a  real  student  of  those 
volumes  should  form  the  judgment  Mr.  Huxley  has  apparently 
formed.  Still,  it  may  be  that  he  adopts  this  second  alterna- 
tive. And  should  Mr.  Huxley  state  that  this  is  his  deliberate 
conviction,  I  should  ask  no  more ;  I  should  acquiesce  in  the 
fact  of  his  denial,  and  be  content  to  feel  that  the  position  he 
occupies  in  this  respect  was  fairly  before  the  world.  When  I 
use  the  word  *  deliberate,'  I  mean  it  to  bear  the  full  sense  of  an 
opinion  formed  on  a  sufficient  study  and  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject. And  for  the  present  argument,  be  it  remembered,  this 
implies  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  sociology,  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  man's  existence  as  a  social  being,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  human  race — 
this  Mr.  Huxley  may  have — but  it  involves  such  a  study  and 
mastery  of  certain  definite  works  in  which  that  science  is  set 
forth,  and  on  the  value  of  which  Mr.  Huxley,  ex  hypothesis 
pronounces  a  judgment. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  ultimately  come  is  that  a  third 
supposition  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  remarks  on  which  I 
am  commenting  do  not  really  express  a  deliberate  judgment 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  judge  them  to  be  an  im- 
patient utterance  based  on  a  wholly  imperfect  and  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  Mr.  Huxley  is  speak- 
ing. I  judge  them — I  speak  under  correction — to  be  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  looked  into  the  works  of  M.  Comte 
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mainly  with  reference  to  his  own  special  subject,  and  who, 
not  finding,  as  he  thinks,  anything  to  serve  his  purpose  there, 
turns  from  the  whole  as  useless,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment 
publishes  his  condemnation.  I  look  on  them,  in  fact,  as  the 
\  judgment  of  a  biologist  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  his 

own  subject,  and  full  of  respect  for  the  preliminary  sciences 
but  bounding  his  horizon  with  his  own  science ;  either  not 
allowing  that  there  are  higher  sciences,  or  not  caring  for 
them. 

I  crave  a  more  deliberate  judgment  from  the  Professor. 
If  he  cannot  or  will  not  give  that,  I  would  urge  upon  him  ab- 
stinence from  these  side  blows  which  have  no  appearance  of 
'^  calm  reflection  about  them.     He  is  well  aware  that  in  the 

^dij|fll  present  state  of  opinion  they  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  courage. 
;^  All  are  ready  to  abuse  M.  Comte  and  his  disciples.  They 
will  not  conciliate  opponents ;  and  though  I  should  not  like 
to  charge  Mr.  Huxley  with  any  such  wish,  they  have  an  un- 
pleasant look  about  them.  What  they  certainly  will  do  is  to 
alienate  those  who  in  the  struggle  in  which  he  is  engaged 
»  might  be  useful  to  his  cause  ;  who  sympathize  with  him  with- 

f  in  his  own  incomplete  limits ;  and  who,  when  he  steps  into  the 

field  of  social  discussion,  as  he  has  more  than  once  nobly  done, 
are  ready  to  give  all  the  support  they  can,  and  at  least  can 
offer  a  hearty  admiration.  For  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Huxley  has  stood  forward  to 
protest  against  injustice,  to  share  the  odium  of  an  unpopular 
cause,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  prejudice.  Whilst  doing  my 
best,  then,  in  the  present  instance  against  him,  I  could  not  be 
silent  as  to  his  social  exertions.  Even  in  this  article  there  is 
a  passage  which,  whatever  my  objections  to  it,  testifies  to  his 
interest  in  social  questions.  On  this  passage  I  will  briefly 
touch,  as  it  illustrates  his  attitude  towards  sociology  as  a 
science.  I  hope  I  have  not  misunderstood  it  I  have  tried 
hard  to  get  at  its  real  meaning. 

In  a  *  simple,  unsystematic  way '  Mr.  Huxley  approaches 
the  social  question.  He  speaks  of  a  world  full  of  ignorance 
and  misery  ;  and  he  recognizes,  in  language  which,  though  it 
bear  the  stamp  of  poverty  of  conception  inseparable  from  the 
doctrines  of  individualism,  is  yet  manly  and  civic,  the  plain 
duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  to  struggle  against  that  misery  tod 
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that  ignorance.  Now  what  does  he  offer  in  the  way  of  aid  for  the 
right  discharge  of  this  plain  duty  ?  He  offers  two  beliefs,'  and 
two  only,  as  generally  necessary.  These  may  be  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  are  an  unsatisfactory  equipment  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  how  to  act.  The  latter  of  the  two  is  one  which 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  who  has  ever  acted  has  been  without, 
whatever  his  theory  might  be.  The  former  has  long  been  fully 
possessed  by  the  thinker  and  the  statesman,  nay  by  all  who 
have  at  any  time  consciously  striven  to  improve  the  world, 
either  by  intellectual  or  practical  effort.  Yet  experience  shows 
that  an  effectual  dealing  with  the  ignorance  and  misery  around 
us  is  still  a  desideratum.  Would  the  physician— and  the 
physician  has  to  meet  ignorance  and  misery,  though  it  may  be 
more  especially  from  the  physical  point  of  view — feel  as  he 
visited  the  bed-side  of  his  patients  that  he  was  effectually 
armed  for  his  task,  however  full  his  possession  of  these  two 
beliefs }  And  if  Mr.  Huxley,  whilst  he  would  ridicule  such  a 
preparation  for  the  physician,  thinks  that  it  is  adequate  for 
the  more  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  ignorance  and 
misery  when  approached  from  the  more  social  point  of  view,  hd 
is  but  betraying  the  disadvantage  at  which  he  has  placed  him- 
self by  his  unwise  neglect  of  M.  Comte's  sociological  system. 

Still,  as  I  said,  the  language  is  a  simple  and  manly  recog- 
nition of  our  social  duty.  It  naturally  leads  us  to  think  that 
he  who  uses  it  would  sympathize  with  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  the  duty  it  inculcates.  Now  he  knows — - 
or  if  he  does  not  know  he  is  blamable  for  not  knowing,  as 
he  has  chosen  to  write  upon  the  subject — that  M.  Comte's  life 
was  one  long  unbroken  effort  to  construct  a  philosophical  and 
political  system  to  meet  the  evils  they  both  recognize.  I  will 
not  do  Mr.  Huxley  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  had  his 
intellect  been  fairly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  examination  of 
that  system  he  would  have  failed  to  recognize,  not  its  truth, 
I  speak  not  of  that,  but  its  evident  power  and  greatness  as  an 
intellectual  exertion.  On  this  point  I  speak  with  confidence, 
because,  from  various  quarters,  many  the  most  unlikely,  there 
comes  a  recognition  of  this  point.  Men  opposed  to  M.  Comte*9 

>  For  convenience  I  give  the  beliefs:  second,  that  our'volition  counts  for  some* 

'The  first,  that  the  order  of  i.&ture  is  as-  thing  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of 

eertainable  by  our  faculties  to  an  ex-  events.'    (Fort  Rev.,  p.  245.) 
t^t  which  is  practicallx  unlimited  ;  the 
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conclusion  as  philosophers  and  statesmen,  men  agaih  whose 
dearest  faith  as  religious  believers  his  doctrine  threatens  to 
supersede,  agree  in  the  acknowledgment  that,  however  mis- 
taken, M.  Comte's  effort  was  great  and  honourable.  Why  is 
it  that  a  leader  of  science — speaking  (as  I  am  afraid  I  must 
allow)  in  harmony  with  the  general  current  of  opinion  pre- 
valent amongst  the  men  of  science—  is  unable  to  separate  his 
non-acceptance  of  the  system  from  his  estimate  of  its  author's 
intellectual  value,  but  rejects  the  whole  with  undisguised  and 
unqualified  contempt  ?  Why  is  it  but  that  those  I  have  before 
alluded  to  can,  as  men  and  as.  citizens,  feel  a  certain  com- 
munity of  purpose,  and  therefore  a  certain  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  a  powerful  but  as  they  deem  misguided  genius  ; 
whereas  the  men  of  science,  forgetful  of  the  true  position  of 
science  as  a  minister  to  the  social  well-being  of  man,  confront 
an  attempt  to  recall  them  to  the  sense  of  its  real  function  with 
impatient  hostility,  and  view  with  alarm  and  hatred  the  spread 
of  a  doctrine  which  they  instinctively  feel  is  destined  to  put 
an  end  to  their  indiscipline  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  might 
mitigate  their  hostility  if  they  would  calmly  consider  what 
Positivism,  as  a  system,  aims  at  in  regard  to  science.  They 
fear  encroachment  on,  or  any  tampering  with,  their  scientific 
independence,  their  pursuit  of  truth.  Now  there  is  a  great 
distinction  between  a  limitation  of  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
a  limitation  or  fettering  of  independent  inquiry  on  the  subjects 
when  chosen.  The  moral  and  social  system  known  as  Posi- 
tivism claims  to  select  the  subjects  which  should  be  studied 
by  those  who  cultivate  science  in  any  of  its  special  branches, 
natural  or  human,  not  to  dictate  the  special  conclusions  on  these 
subjects.  The  scientific  inquirer  is  left  uncontrolled  within  a 
definite  limit  This,  as  we  think,  would  find  him  an  ample 
sphere  for  his  faculties,  avoid  waste  of  time,  promote  the  real 
acceptance  of  science,  make  its  true  value  felt,  and  at  the  samo 
time  conduce  to  the  real  interests  of  the  race.  But  I  have 
little  hope  that  any  effort  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Positivist  student  of  science  will  lessen  the  opposition  of  the 
non-Positivist ;  only  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  value  the 
former  sets  on  science  is  as  great  as  that  which  the  latter 
attaches  to  it  The  difference  is  simply  one  of  direction  and 
discipline. 

T  a 
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From  one  point  of  view  I  feel  that  they  who  are  too  much 
disposed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusively  the  title  of  men 
of  science  are  unfortunate.  Their  attitude  is  an  anachronirm, 
I  suspect,  and  they  feel  the  effects  of  this  false  position  and 
are  irritated  by  it.  The  interest  of  the  world,  broadly  stated, 
is  not  merely  that  '  orderly  mystery  '  or  science  should  take 
the  place  of  disorderly,  but  that,  in  an  especial  sense,  social 
and  political  order  should  take  the  place  of  disorder.  And 
the  Western  world  is  dimly  conscious  that  it  is  settling  into  a 
new  order  after  more  or  less  of  disorder.  It  is  dimly  con- 
scious also  that  two  faiths  are  contesting  the  direction  of  the 
change.  One  or  other  of  the  two  must  prevail,  and  the  result 
will  be  an  organization  which  will  grind  down  all  recalcitrant 
elements.  But  the  world  judges  roughly.  It  listens  to  the 
men  of  science,  and  pays  them  the  compliment,  often  unde- 
served, of  thinking  that  they  are  beings  with  a  social  purpose, 
not  mere  advocates  of  unlimited  inquiry  and  discussion.  It 
attributes  to  them,  that  is,  a  wish  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  society,  not  a  mere  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
It  sees  the  older  faith  fading  under  their  solvent  applica- 
tions ;  and,  no  longer  recognizing  mere  destruction  as  valuable^ 
it  considers  them  as  partisans  of  the  younger.  It  insists,  that 
is,  on  ranging  them  with  those  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Positivists,  it  looks  upon  as  the  representatives  of  the  new 
faith  of  which  it  has  heard  indistinct  rumours.  It  yokes  theni 
to  a  service  for  which  they  feel  the  most  utter  repugnance  ;  it 
identifies  them  with  an  organization,  and  the  very  name  is 
distasteful  to  them.  Hence  impatient  disclaimers,  such  as 
the  one  here  made  by  Mr.  Huxley,  and  the  disclaimers  avail 
them  not.  The  instinct  of  their  opponents,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  is  keen,  and,  in  the  main,  sound.  It  steadily 
identifies  the  guerilla  chieftains  with  the  regular  forces  of  the 
opposition. 

In  fact,  their  disclaimers  are  only  valid  with  the  Positivists, 
who  feel,  and  regret  for  the  sake  of  their  cause,  the  hostility  of 
the.  savans.  We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  powerr 
ful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  social  reorganization ;  the  most 
powerful. prpbably,  affording  as  it.doe.s  an  e^ccuse.  to  so. many, 
for  not  exaniining  or  for  rejecting  our  system.  We  can.  but 
hope  for  better  things,  for  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
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singular  bitterness  with  which  the  Positivist  cause  is  regarded 
by  too  many  of  the  scientific  world — a  bitterness  not  easily 
accounted  for.  Our  natural  allies  are  those  who  have,  and  feel 
that  they  have,  a  common  end  with  us,  however  different  our 
respective  means ;  the  large  class  which  is  seeking  for  a 
religious  constitution  of  society.  The  new  scientific  clergy 
must  act,  as  far  as  it  is  allowed,  in  unison  with  the  clergy  of 
the  older  faith. 

One  word  more.  M.  Comte*s  life  was  not  only  a  life  of 
intellectual  effort ;  it  was  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  abstinence 
from  all  lower  aims  ;  a  life  of  persistence*— and  that  in  the 
face  of  persecution,  and  danger,  and  neglect — in  the  endeavour 
to  serve  his  kind.  It  was  a  life  the  beauty  of  which  has  now 
been  recognized  in  many  quarters  which  must  have  come 
under  Mr.  Huxley's  observation,  and  by  men  whom  he  cannot 
but  respect.  Yet  he  has  but  words  of  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence, no  word  of  recognition,  much  less  of  admiration  for  a 
life  which,  I  challenge  him  to  deny  it,  has  a  marked  character 
of  grandeur  about  it  His  entire  silence  on  these  points, 
especially  on  the  last,  whatever  the  motive  that  prompted  it, 
and  irrespective  of  any  and  every  estimate  of  the  actual 
results  attained  by  M.  Comte's  efforts,  I  cannot  but  deeply 
regret  for  Mr.  Huxley's  sake.  I  should  be  ill  expressing  my 
own  feeling  if  I  did  not  say  in  frankness,  but  not  in  disrespect, 
that  it  is  not  mere  regret  that  I  feel —that  I  look  on  such 
silence  as  discreditable  injustice.  It  is  this  feeling  which  has 
led  me  to  write. 


Fortnightly  Reviav,  March  1869. 
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THE  NEW  RELIGION  IN  ITS  ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS  THE  OLD. 

A  SERMON. 

I  WOULD  ask  you  for  a  few  minutes  to  turn  your  thoughts  to 

the  other  members  of  our  Church,  wherever  they  may  be,  and 

more  especially  to  the  two  centres,  where,  on  this  day,  a  ] 

similar  act  of  worship  will  be  performed — Paris,  and  Long  I 

Island,  New  York, 

I  read  rather  than  speak  to  you,  as  our  small  number  \ 

makes  speaking  difficult     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  T 

conversational  style  when  there  are  but  few  present  Yet  my 
wish  is  to  avoid  it  to-day,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  here 
state.  When  writing,  though  we  write  what  is  to  be  heard 
directly  by  a  few  only,  and  though  perhaps  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
write  with  some  one  person  ever,  as  it  were,  before  one,  yet 
we  can  keep  the  consciousness  that  what  we  write  may  be 
heard  by  a  larger  circle  outside,  and  whilst  the  one  person  pre- 
serves us  from  vagueness,  the  sense  of  the  larger  audience 
stimulates  and  controls.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  if  what  I  have  written  seem  out  of  place  in  so  small  a 
congregation. 

I  use  the  word '  congregation '  purposely,  as  the  technical 
term  for  a  religious  meeting,  for  such  I  consider  this.  I  do 
not,  I  am  aware,  speak  to  you  as  a  Priest  of  Humanity.  My 
age  is  a  bar  to  that  Nor,  were  our  Church  in  possession  of 
its  full  organization,  should  I  speak  as  one  of  the  second 
order  of  her  ministers — as  a  vicar.  My  insufficient  scientific 
training  would  prevent  me.  But,  under  existing  circumstances, 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Edger  is  right  in  saying  that  I  exercise  in  a 
sense  the  vicar's  office.  Where  there  are  disciples  or  membeni 
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there,  however  limited  their  number,  is  a  Church.  We  have  a 
faith,  the  outlines  of  a  ritual,  and  sufficient  members.  It 
would  be  an  undue  shrinking  from  responsibility  not  in  such 
a  case  to  supply,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  which  alone  is  wanting — a  ministration.  I 
look  on  this  discourse  as  the  first  definite  act  of  such  a 
ministration ;  and  though  in  the  immediate  present  the  case 
is  not  very  likely  to  occur,  yet  should  it  occur,  should  there  be 
a  call  for  other  acts  of  a  minister,  such  as  the  administration 
of  the  indispensable  sacraments,  I  mean  Presentation  and 
Marriage,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  I  should  have  power 
to  administer  them  with  the  full  sanction  of  our  central 
direction,  duly  sought  and  obtained.  For  the  present,  preach- 
ing is  all  we  want,  and  that  part  of  our  institutions  I  hereby 
inaugurate.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  step  implies  much  ;  that 
it  imposes  obligations.  I  accept  its  consequences — I  will 
meet  those  obligations  to  the  full  measure  of  my  strength.  I 
have  during  the  last  few  months  anxiously  tested  our  position 
and  its  needs.  I  have  listened  to  the  objections  made  to  us, 
to  the  advice  offered.  I  have  examined  also  the  position  of 
cur  opponents,  whether  friendly  or  not.  I  have  also  looked 
at  the  general  state  of  our  country  ;  the  evils  under  which  it 
labours,  and  their  remedies ;  the  state  of  opinion,  and  the 
measures  which,  with  a  fair  attention  to  prudence,  we  may 
attempt  The  general  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the 
boldest  course  is  the  wisest ;  that  the  doctrine  we  advocate, 
the  faith  we  hold,  must  be  put  forward  as  a  religion,  as  some- 
thing to  believe  in  and  live  by — not  as  something  which 
demands  intellectual  assent ;  that  here  in  England  we  can  be 
nothing  if  we  do  not  claim,  and  show  the  grounds  for  our 
claim,  to  be  everything  ;  that  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  a  philosophical  school,  but  a  church.  On  the  prac- 
tical measures  which  this  conclusion  involves  I  *vill  not  detain 
you  now.  My  only  aim  has  been  to  make  it  quite  clear  in 
what  light  I  look  on  this  present  act  of  joint  religion,  as  the 
inauguration,  however  imperfect,  of  the  ministerial  functions 
in  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  of  Humanity. 

Two  days  have  been  set  apart  as  festivals  of  the  Religion 
of  Humanity.  Both  have  reference  to  its  founder.  The  one 
commemorates  the  birth,  the  other  the  death,  of  our  Master, 
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Teacher,  and  Guide,  Auguste  Comte.  On  the  latter,  in 
September,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  an  object,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  make  the  celebration  of  his  memory  as 
collective  an  act  as  possible.  Whenever  we  have  it  in  our 
power,  we  should,  I  think,  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  join  with 
our  brothers,  of  whatever  nation,  assembled  at  Paris,  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  our  founder,  and  be  present  at  such  ceremony  as 
our  head  shall  think  proper.  On  the  day  set  apart  in 
memory  of  his  birth,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and'  our  local 
separation,  rather  point  to  a  national  celebration  at  the  out- 
set, to  merge,  as  our  faith  extends,  in  more  local  ones. 

I  have  at  times  regretted  the  choice  of  this  second  day.  I 
have  wished  that  the  first  of  the  year  had  been  taken.  I  have 
wished,  that  is,  that  there  had  been  one  directly  personal  day, 
whilst  the  second  had  been  at  once  consecrated  as  the 
Festival  of  Humanity.  Yet  it  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  our 
religion  to  accept  cheerfully  what  has  been  done,  and  turn  it 
to  the  best  account.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was,  I 
believe,  that  we  were  not  ripe  for  the  more  abstract  worship ; 
that  in  our  existing  state  we  could  join  most  truly  and  with 
most  reality  in  such  worship  as  had  direct  reference  to  our 
founder.  This  language  of  course  implies  that  the  other  had 
been  better,  and  points  us  onward  to  that  riper  state.  How, 
then,  can  we  best  make  this  day  servethat  purpose — let  it  keep, 
that  is,  its  own  character  as  a  personal  festival,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  assumes  a  preparatory  character  as  leading  on  to 
the  direct  worship  of  Humanity,  which  I  confidently  trust 
will  ere  long  be  begun .'  A  comparison  of  the  two  events 
which  we  commemorate  will  give  us  the  answer.  When  on 
its  anniversary  we  mourn  our  master's  death,  we  naturally 
concentrate  our  attention  on  him,  on  his  life  and  services. 
We  worship  Humanity  in  and  through  her  noblest  servant  and 
organ,  Auguste  Comte.  Our  worship  of  her  takes  something 
of  an  indirect  character ;  we  insist  more  on  the  individual 
inslruiiient  and  on  the  work  done,  less  on  the  power  which  it 
served  or  on  the  cause  in  which  it  was  done. 

To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  a  different  view. 
Placing  ourselves,  as  we  naturally  do,  at  a  period  prior  to  the 
work  which  Comte  did,  we  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  prepa-' 
ration  made  for  it .'    And  the  answer  makes  us  look  back  on 
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the  past  which  had  preceded  him — on  the  upward  movement 
of  our  race,  on  the  accumulation  of  materials,  on  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal.  We  concentrate,  then,  our  attention, 
not  now  on  the  work  done,  but  on  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
done  ;  not  on  the  servant,  but  on  the  power  he  served  ;  not 
on  the  product,  but  on  the  producer.  We  reverse  the 
former  process,  and  contemplate  Comte  in  and  through 
Humanity. 

So  looked  at,  both  festivals  equally  bear  on  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  our  religion — the  worship  of 
the  dead.  In  the  one,  we  worship  them  in  and  through  the 
last  and  greatest  of  those  eminent  few  who,  being  dead,  yet 
speak  to  the  race  of  which  they  were  the  servants.  In  the 
other,  we  worship  implicitly  the  aggregate  of  those  whose 
collective  services  had  prepared  his  way,  who  had  hewn  the 
materials  which  he  was  to  employ,  in  his  construction.  We 
worship  that  ever  increasing  portion  of  Humanity  to  which  he 
is  now  joined,  which  comprehends  all  those  who  have  lived 
worthily.  Again,  the  second  is  the  more  collective,  the  first 
the  more  individual  view. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  in  thought  at  the  period  of  Comte's 
birth,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  estimate, 
on  as  comprehensive  a  scale  as  we  can,  the  result  of  the  past 
history  of  our  race  and  its  then  condition — at  the  time,  that  is, 
prior  to  the  first  promulgation  of  his  conceptions.  The  pre- 
valent feeling  was  one  of  uncertainty,  distrust,  almost  despair. 
Movement  there  had  been,  and  still  was ;  and  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  past  had  been,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  progress, 
was  scarcely  denied.  Whether  it  was  so  in  the  present,  was  a 
matter  of  question.  Looking  back,  men  saw  that  one 
organization  after  another  had  been  tried,  and  attentive  study 
might  show  that  each  successive  one  had  been  larger  than  the 
last.  All,  however,  including  the  last  and  widest,  that  of 
Catholicism,  had  failed  ;  or,  at  least  we  may  say,  it  had  been 
broken  up  for  a  time,  so  that  even  its  most  devoted  admirers 
only  ventured  to  put  its  restoration  as  a  possible  alternative. 
The  crash  of  the  old  society  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  men 
were  glad  to  accept  any  temporary  shelter  which  might  avert 
anarchy ;  but  such  shelter  as  they  found  could  satisfy  no 
competent  judge.   They  questioned  history,  and  whatever  the 
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value  of  the  answers  they  elicited,  they  did  not  succeed  in  so 
interpreting  her  teaching  as  to  draw  any  guiding  principle 
from  it  They  saw  that  not  merely  temporal  organizations, 
kingdoms  and  empires,  had  broken  up,  but  that  spiritual  ones 
also  had  ceased  to  command  men's  faith.  They  were  looked 
on  as  fancies  which  the  world  had  outgrown  ;  disencumbered 
from  which  we  might  proceed  onwards  without  hesitation.  In 
a  word,  the  intellect  of  man  had  acquiesced  in  denial,  in 
negation.  Yet  it  was  clear  to  the  blindest,  for  it  was  subse- 
quent to  the  great  crisis  of  1793  and  1794,  that  the  heart  of  ^ 
man  had  not,  and  could  not,  acquiesce  in  negation  and  denial ; 
that  it  was  at  issue  with  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect ;  or  ' 
that,  if  it  accepted  them,  the  result  was  evil.  For  the  nature 
of  man  was  there  still  with  its  eternal  combination  of  two 
elements,  eternal  under  every  difference  of  name,  its  selfish- 
ness and  its  unselfishness.  The  first  was  universally  recog- 
nized, by  some  even  made  to  constitute  the  whole  nature  ;  the 
second  was  only  recognized  as  an  independent  element  by  a 
few  ;  yet  its  existence  was  felt  by  the  vast  majority,  felt  if  ! 
not  explicitly  acknowledged.  Science  and  feeling  were  at  ' 
variance.  The  questions  put  by  the  heart  were  disallowed  by 
the  intellect,  whilst  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  were 
rejected  by  the  heart.  Under  such  conditions  action  was 
difficult. 

Had,  then,  the  past  been  a  failure }  Had  the  efforts  of  the 
human  race  been  wasted  ?  had  its  movements  been  governed 
by  no  law,  and  so  did  they  afford  no  light  for  the  future  ? 
Was  all  to  begin  again,  and  without  any  definite  aim  was 
society  to  go  through  a  cycle  of  new  changes  to  end  in  a  new 
crash,  instinctively  suiting  itself  to  its  wants,  and  turning  itself, 
like  the  sick  man,  only  to  get  a  change  of  position,  under  the 
impulse  of  mere  weariness }  Was  history  but  a  record  of 
action,  with  an  interest  of  its  own  but  with  no  teaching,  of  the 
same  character  as  a  work  of  fiction,  serving  to  occupy  the 
learned,  or  to  amuse  those  who  had  a  taste  for  it } 

But  ten  years  before  Comte's  birth,  a  different  feeling  had 
been  common.  The  European  world  had  been  full  of  hope  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  change  which  had  held  out  the  brightest 
prospects — a  new  era  of  justice,  and  peace,  and   universal 
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brotherhood.  But  the  change  had  come ;  the  event  had  dis- 
appointed all,  and  a  general  lassitude  was  the  consequence. 
A  large  destruction  had  taken  place,  but  no  new  construction 
had  followed  ;  and  men  were  building  again  their  temporary 
shelter  with  the  materials  which  had  failed  them  so  often. 
The  consciousness  of  this  was  discouraging. 

In  all  times,  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  men  who 
had  not  been  absorbed  in  the  immediate  present  had  looked 
inquiringly  on  the  spectacle  of  man's  nature  and  human  society, 
and  had  sought  to  give  a  reason  to  themselves  of  what  they 
saw.  As  the  race  grew  older,  and  its  experience  consequently 
increased,  the  judgments  of  such  inquirers  had  become  more 
comprehensive.  An  immutable  destiny  had  presided  over 
human  action  as  over  the  order  of  nature,  nay,  even  over  the 
gods  whom  men  and  nature  equally  obeyed.  An  overruling 
Providence,  in  the  person  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  God, 
the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  had  taken  the  place  of 
that  earlier  belief,  the  creation  at  once  of  the  philosophic  in« 
tellect,  as  well  as  of  the  popular  instinct  Subordinate  to  this 
general  conception,  there  had  been  a  dim  sense  that  man's 
actions  and  social  development  depended  on  fixed  laws,  trace- 
able by  observation,  and  capable  of  giving  a  certain  measure 
of  guidance.  A  combination  of  these  two  ideas  had  led  men 
to  frame  schemes  on  which  they  could  arrange  the  events  of 
history  and  the  sequence  of  human  revolutions.  Boldly 
rejecting  the  first  part  of  the  combination,  others  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  look  for  the  solution  of  all  such  questions  simply  in 
man's  circumstances,  and  nature,  and  history.  Strong  in  the 
results  of  a  limited  and  one-sided  observation,  they  had  trusted 
to  their  instinct,  and  proclaimed  that  progress  was  the  law 
which  Humanity  obeyed — progress  ever  onwards  in  a  direct 
line,  with  an  indefinite  horizon  before  them  of  perfectibility, 
encouraging  the  most  magnificent,  must  we  not  also  add,  the 
most  visionary  hopes — hopes,  however,  valuable  even  in  their 
wildness,  as  testifying  to  the  instinct  which  had  induced  their 
formation.  That  instinct,  we  may  truly  say,  had  never  been 
wanting ;  we  may  trace  it  in  the  earliest  periods  of  our  race, 
in  the  creations  of  the  poet,  in  the  conceptions  of  the  philo- 
sopher, in  the  anticipations  of  the  prophet    The  old  language 
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is  true.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waited  for 
the  manifestation  ;  the  whole  creation  groaned  and  travailed 
in  pain  until  now. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  such  the  materials  prepared, 
at  the  time  when  Comte's  powers  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
form  a  judgment  on  them,  and  on  the  use  to  which  they  might 
be  put ;  such  I  may  add  was  the  instinct  of  man,  such  the 
great  want  to  be  satisfied.  The  old  interpretations  of  nature, 
and  of  human  government,  and  social  organization,  had  failed. 
Was  a  new  interpretation  possible  ?  Such  was  the  problem  to 
be  solved. 

We  say  with  confidence,  and  with  gratitude  :  It  has  been 
solved.  The  interpretation  has  been  given.  Reading  afresh 
the  writing  which  had  lain  before  the  gaze  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  by  the  help  of  aids  which  they  had  not  had, 
Auguste  Comte  was  enabled  to  give  an  interpretation  which 
they  had  missed  from  the  want  of  these  aids.  He  saw  that  in 
one  department  there  had  been  unbroken  progress,  whilst  in 
all  others  there  had  been  interchange  of  growth  and  decay. 
He  saw  that  in  regard  to  that  outer  world,  which  is  the  theatre 
of  man's  actions,  a  certain  method  had  been  all-powerful  to 
reduce  it  more  and  more  within  the  range  of  man's  knowledge 
and  consequent  power  of  dealing  with  it  for  his  own  purposes. 
That  method  had  been  the  recognition  of  invariable  laws, 
which  we  could  learn  by  observation,  and  turn  to  useful  account 
by  obedience.  Two  branches  only,  of  all  that  were  accessible 
to  man,  remained  exempt  from  the  application  of  this  method 
—the  social  and  the  moral.  Once  show  that  they  could  be 
brought  within  its  range,  and  the  philosophical  problem  was 
solved.  The  intellect  was  enabled  to  move  evenly  over  all 
the  field  of  human  knowledge,  without  any  abrupt  separation 
of  its  parts.  This  Comte  is  acknowledged  by  competent 
judges  to  have  shown. 

Social  and  moral  laws  being  demonstrated,  it  remained  to 
apply  them  to  practice.  The  philosophical  study  of  human 
nature  must  find  its  expression,  its  application,  in  practical 
politics.  So  alone  could  the  truth  and  utility  of  its  results  be 
tested.  But  here  his  work  undei^oes  a  change.  Its  character 
is  raised,  might  I  say,  transfigured.  The  powerful  philoso- 
phical elaboration  becomes  a  creation.     The  treatise  on  the 
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principles  of  government  and  morals  passes  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  living  church.  The  teacher  and  philosopher  stands 
before  us  as  the  apostle  and  the  priest. 

He  had  long  worked  alone,  and  under  the  most  adverse 
outward  circumstances.  His  intellect  had  been  severely 
tasked,  his  affections  repressed,  his  character  exposed  to  all 
hardening  influences,  his  daily  life  embittered  by  constant 
domestic  annoyances.  He  had  borne  up  against  all  during 
seventeen  years,  in  the  faith  that  the  truths  he  had  to  discover 
and  reveal  would  be  of  real  social  value.  He  had  laboured  to 
fix  on  a  firm  basis  the  great  discovery  of  his  earlier  life,  the 
law  of  social  development,  the  law  of  the  three  states  of  all 
our  conceptions,  holding  good  equally  for  the  race  and  for  the 
individual.  With  this  object  he  had  gone  through  the  whole 
range  of  abstract  thought,  whether  as  applied  to  the  outer 
world  or  to  man.  In  this  work  he  had  found  his  refuge,  in 
this  work  and  in  the  spirit  of  love  in  which  he  had  undertaken 
and  continued  it.  Hence  his  great  endurance,  which  had  been 
tried  at  times  even  too  severely.  His  life  had  been  a  con- 
stant act  of  devotion  to  the  power  he  served.  Outwardly 
impassive,  the  fire  had  burned  more  strongly  within,  and  the 
affection  which  could  find  no  worthy  individual  object  had 
been  concentrated  on  a  collective  one.  As  he  studied  the 
movement  of  the  human  race  in  its  history,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  half  unconsciously  his  sympathy  had  grown  more  lively, 
his  conviction  of  a  brighter  future  more  intense.  This  was  but 
the  natural  result  of  such  work  as  his.  Every  artist  loves  his 
work  ;  and  as  Comte  worked  out  into  fuller  light  the  concep- 
tions of  the  past  stages  of  man's  existence,  those  conceptions 
became,  though  under  a  strictly  scientific  garb,  what  his  poem 
is  to  the  poet.  And  all  his  conceptions  and  studies  tended 
one  way,  to  raise  him  out  of  himself,  and  to  make  him  lose 
himself  in  his  race.  In  silence,  then,  I  conceive  a  great  work 
had  been  going  on  ;  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  new  exist- 
ence. At  the  end  of  his  philosophical  elaboration,  he  rested 
before  entering  on  the  subsequent  construction  for  which  that 
had  been  but  the  basis.  It  was  in  this  interval  of  rest  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Vaux.  His  intercourse 
with  herwas  short ;  one  year  saw  its  beginning  and  end.  His 
intercourse,  I  mean,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  v;ord.     In 
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the  truest  sense  it  ended  only  with  his  death,  eleven  years 
later.  But  that  one  year  was  enough.  The  inner  deep  was. 
broken  up  ;  the  great  springs  of  affection  were  opened ;  the 
long  pent-up  nature  revealed  itself,  and  as  on  the  high 
mountain  tract,  what  was  but  yesterday  snow,  was  to-day  the 
grass  and  the  flower.  His  endurance  and  faith  had  met  a 
reward.  For  him,  too,  there  was  a  possibility  of  individual 
sympathy  and  affection,  and  the  love  of  the  race  might  be 
quickened  by  the  genuine  human  love  of  a  noble  woman.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  for  the  truest  tenderness  you  require 
great  strength  ;  and  the  language  is  certainly  so  far  correct, 
that  where  a  strong  nature  does  not  harden,  but  suffers  itself 
to  develope  its  tenderness,  there  this  latter  quality  will  master 
the  man  in  a  way  which  poorer  natures  find  it  hard  to  conceive. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  his  love  for  Madame  de  Vaux 
revealed  him  to  himself,  placed  his  being  and  his  work  con- 
sequently in  a  new  light  before  him,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gratified  the  want  of  personal  sympathy  under  which  he  had 
nearly  sunk. 

In  the  vivid  sense  of  blessedness  which  this  change  brought 
with  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  individual  love,  I  again  say  it 
with  the  full  consciousness  of  what  I  am  saying,  he  was  trans- 
figured. His  true  nature  was  shown  forth  ;  the  warmth  of  his 
sympathies  became  evident ;  his  character  was  softened,  yet 
lost  none  of  its  force ;  his  genius  became  clearer  under  the 
impulse  of  his  heart  He  trusted  himself  more  fully,  and  gave 
himself  a  more  complete  expression.  In  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  as  well  as  in  its  more  limited  and  more  ordinary 
sense,  he  became  purified.  He  had  himself  drunk  at  the  true 
spring  of  human  happiness,  which  is  love,  and  he  had  been 
prepared  for  its  effects  by  his  self-sacrifice.  He  was  enabled 
to  see  that  for  others,  too,  for  all  men,  there  was  no  other 
source  to  which  they  could  go  but  to  this,  where  the  laws  of 
happiness  and  duty  are  fused  into  one. 

He  stood  revealed  to  himself,  and  his  work  also  stood  in  a 
new  light  before  him.  The  unity  of  the  human  race,  over 
whose  progress  he  had  pondered,  had  long  been  a  conviction 
with  him.  With  the  conception,  too,  of  Humanity  as  a  higher 
organism  he  had  familiarized  himself,  and  by  the  light  of  that 
conception   had   interpreted  its  past  and  meditated  on  its 
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future.  Neither  in  this  respect  any  more  than  with  regard  to 
his  own  moral  nature  was  there  any  abrupt  change.  The 
philosophical  character  had  been  predominant ;  it  gave  way 
to  the  human.  The  conviction  became  faith ;  the  organism 
in  which  he  had  believed  claimed  and  received  his  veneration 
and  his  love — in  other  words,  his  worship.  So  I  read  his 
progress. 

We  who  share  that  faith,  that  veneration,  and  that  love ; 
we  who  would  worship  as  he  worshipped  ;  we  who  would 
preach  by  our  lives,  and,  where  possible,  by  our  spoken  or 
written  words,  that  great  Being  whose  existence  is  now 
revealed ;  that  Being  of  whom  all  the  earlier  divinities  which 
man  has  created  as  the  guardians  of  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  are  but  anticipations,  we  can  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  the  change  which  his  labour  has  effected.  We  can  see,  and 
each  in  his  several  measure  can  proclaim  to  others,  that  what 
was  but  a  dim  instinct,  has  become  a  truth,  in  the  power  of 
which  we  can  meet  all  difficulties  ;  that  where  there  was 
inquiry,  now  there  is  knowledge ;  where  there  was  anxious 
searching,  now  there  is  possession  ;  that  uncertainty  has  given 
way  to  confidence,  despondency  to  courage.  We  see  families 
forming  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  cities  or  states,  and  states 
into  still  larger  unions.  And  distinct  from  all  such  unions 
we  see,  besides,  different  races  co-existent,  distrustful,  or  hos- 
tile. We  feel  that  the  ascending  series  is  not  complete ;  that 
as  the  family  in  the  earliest  state  is  at  war  with  other 
families,  the  tribe  at  war  with  other  tribes,  so  the  nations  and 
races  are  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and  that  as  the  remedy 
in  each  previous  case  has  been  the  fusion  of  the  smaller  into 
the  larger  organism,  so  it  must  be  still  the  same  if  the  process 
is  to  be  completed,  and  that  no  more  than  the  single  family 
or  the  isolated  tribe  can  the  greatest  nation  or  the  most  power- 
ful race  stand  wholesomely  alone.  All  must  bend,  all  must 
acknowledge  a  common  superior,  a  higher  organism,  detached 
from  which  they  lose  themselves  and  their  true  nature,  become 
selfish  and  degraded.  Still  higher  organisms  there  may  be  ; 
we  know  not.  If  there  be,  we  know  that  we  cannot  neglect 
the  one  we  know,  nor  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  which 
it  can  give  us  when  once  acknowledged  and  accepted. 

We  accept  it  then,  and  believe  in  it.     We  see  the  benefits 
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Humanity  has  reaped  for  us  by  her  toilsome  and  suffering  past ; 
we  feel  that  we  are  her  children,  that  we  owe  her  all ;  and, 
seeing  and  feeling  this,  we  love,  adore,  and  serve.  For  we  see 
in  her  no  mere  idea  of  the  intellect,  but  a  living  organism,  of 
which  we  all  are  parts,  and  from  which  we  cannot  conceive 
ourselves  cut  off,  the  highest  organism  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge.  The  family  has  ever  been  allowed  to  be  real ; 
the  state  has  ever  been  allowed  to  be  real ;  St.  Paul  felt,  and 
since  him,  in  all  ages.  Christians  have  felt  that  the  Church  is 
real.  We  claim  no  less  for  Humanity  ;  we  feel  no  less  that 
Humanity  is  real,  requiring  the  same  love,  the  same  service, 
the  same  demotion.  We  see  the  General  Assembly  and  Church 
of  the  first-born,  the  faithful  who  in  all  ages  have  served,  not 
themselves,  but  their  race.  We  would  be  joined  to  them  our- 
selves. We  see  with  Isaiah,  in  the  visions  of  the  future,  all 
nations  coming  to  join  us  and  them.  The  great  apostle  saw 
the  Christian  Church  in  its  glory,  without  spot  or  wrinkle. 
We  throw  open  wider  than  he  could  the  portals  of  the  Church 
to  which  we  belong — the  Church  of  Humanity.  The  world  to 
him  lay  in  wickedness,  and  was  given  over  to  the  service  of 
devils.  We  can  trace  the  good  underlying  the  evil — can  sym- 
pathize with  our  fellow-men  in  all  their  phases  of  existence  ; 
and  where  he  saw  devils,  we  can  see  creations  of  as  much 
validity  as  his  own  God  ;  and,  as  I  have  said  already,  in  his 
and  their  objects  of  worship  we  find  anticipations  of  our  own. 
True,  St.  Paul  spoke  of  there  being  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free;  but  Christ  being  all  an(J  in  all.  And  the  language 
testifies  to  the  largeness  of  his  love,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
intellectual  conception.  But  for  the  union  to  which  he  aspired 
a  condition  is  implied  which  could  not  be  fulfilled  for  the  time 
which  preceded  him,  and  has  not  been  fulfilled  since  his  time  ; 
which,  we  may  safely  say,  never  will  be  fulfilled.  Christendom 
is  not  Christian,  nor  becoming  Christian.  How  should  it 
convey  to  others  that  which  it  does  not  believe  in  and  live  by 
itself.^  How  should  it  convert  Heathendom  ?  We  are  limited 
by  no  such  condition.  We  cannot  restrict  our  admission. 
The  very  idea  of  Humanity  forbids  any  such  exclusion.  In 
one  way  or  other  she  admits  all  human  beings  within  her  pale. 
Nz^  she  goes  further,  and  recognizes  the  services  of  the  animal 
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races  that  promote  her  welfare.     Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  her 
power.     She  may  borrow  Shelley's  words,  and  say — 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  universe 

Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine  ; 
All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine. 
All  light  of  art  or  nature — to  my  song 

Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong.         \^^  ^        J '.  • '  V 

'1      •     • '         , 

In  the  exercise  of  her  power  she  proceeds  to  complete  her- 
self by  two  great  creations. 

As  we  contemplate  man's  action  and  existence,  we  are  led 
to  think  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  take  place,  and  of  the 
invariable  laws  under  which  they  are  developed.  We  rest  not, 
then,  in  any  narrow  or  exclusive  spirit  in  Humanity,  but  we 
pass  to  the  earth,  our  common  mother,  as  the  general  language 
of  man — the  correct  index  to  the  universal  feeling — has  ever 
delighted  to  call  her ;  and  from  the  earth  we  rise  to  the  system 
of  which  she  is  a  part  We  look  back  on  the  distant  ages 
when  the  Earth  was  preparing  herself  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  and  with  gratitude  and  love  we  acknowledge  her  past 
and  present  services.  With  the  same  feelings,  though  with 
less  intensity,  we  regard  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  influence  this  abode  of  man — the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Earth's  fellow-planets  ;  the  World,  in  short, 
in  the  real  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term.  The  stars  in  their 
brightness,  the  hosts  of  heaven  are  a  sight  of  beauty,  but 
beyond  that  ( I  speak  broadly,  not  unaware  that  the  statement 
requires  a  certain  limitation  scientifically)  they  offer  us 
nothing.  And  in  the  spirit  of  self-discipline  we  accept  their 
beauty  gratefully,  but  we  seek  not  to  penetrate  further,  for 
we  recognize  the  limits  of  our  powers,  and  we  can  afford  no 
waste  of  them. 

The  invariable  laws  under  which  Humanity  is  placed  have 
received  various  names  at  different  periods.  Destiny,  Fate, 
Necessity,  the  Heaven,  Providence^all  are  so  many  names  of 
one  and  the  same  conCeptioiT:  the  laws  whTcH  man  feels  him- 
self under,  and  that  without  the  power  of  escaping  from  them. 
We  claim  no  exemption  from  the  common  lot.  We  only  wish 
to  draw  out  into  consciousness  the  instinctive  acceptance  0/ 
the  race,  and  to  modify  the  spirit  in  which  we  regard  thenv 
We  accept ;  so  have  all  men.     We  obey  ;  so  have  all  mei^ 

u 
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We  venerate  ;  so  have  some  in  past  ages  or  in  other  countries. 
We  add  but  one  other  term — we  love.  We  would  perfect  our 
submission,  and  so  reap  the  full  benefits  of  submission  in  the 
improvenient  of  our  hearts  and  tempers.  We  take  in  concep- 
tion the  sum  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  and  we  give  them 
1  an  ideal  _being  and  a  definite  home  in  Space^the  second  great 
creation  which  completes  the  central  8He  of  Humanity.  In 
the  bosom  of  Space  we  place  the  World  ;  and  we  conceive  of 
the  World  and  thisjourjnother  Earth  as  gladly  welcomed  to 
that  bosom  with  the  simplest  and  purest  love,  and  we  give  our 
love  in  return. 


V 


Thou  arl  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undying. 


/         Thus  we  complete  the  Trinity  of  our  religion,  Humanity, 
the  World,  and  Space.     So  completed,  we  recognize  its  power 
to  give  unity  and  definiteness  to  our  thoughts,  purity  and 
warmth  to  our  affections,  scope  and  vigour  to  our  activity. 
We  recognize  its  power  to  regulate  our  whole  being ;  to  give 
us  that  which  it  has  so  long  been  the  aim  of  all  religions  to  give 
— internal  union.     We  recognize  its  power  to  raise  us  above 
ourselves,  and,  by  intensifying  the  action  of  our  unselfish  in- 
stincts, to  bear  down  into  their  due  subordination  our  selfish 
ones.     We  see  in  it  yet  unworked  treasures.     We  count  not 
ourselves  to  have  apprehended,  but  we  press  forward  to  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling.     But  even  now,  whilst  its  full  capa- 
bilities are  unknown  to  us,  before  we  have  apprehended,  we 
find  enough  in  it  to  guide  and  strengthen  us.     It  harmonizes 
us  within  ourselves  by  the  strong  force  of  love,  and  it  binds  us 
to  our  fellow-men   by  the  same   power.     It  awakens  and 
quickens  our  sympathy  with  the  past,  uniting  us  with   the 
generations  that  are  gone  by  firmer  ties  than  have  ever  been 
imagined  hitherto.     It  teaches  us  to  live  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  good  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  in  the  long 
succession  of  years.     It  teaches  us  that  for  our  action  in  our 
own  generation  we  must  live   in  dutiful  submission   to  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  to  the  voice  of  the  dead,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  must  evoke  the  future  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
and  endeavour  so  to  shape  our  action  that  it  may  conduce  to 
the  advantage  of  that  future. 

Such  are  the  general  principles,  by  the  light  of  which  the 
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institutions  of  our  nascent  Church  and  social  organization  have 
been  sketched  by  its  founder.  A  detailed  notice  of  these 
institutions  I  avoid  at  present.  Enough  if  in  brief  I  state 
some  of  their  leading  points.  On  the  basis  of  the  Family,  the 
primary  and  indestructible  element  of  all  human  society,  we 
raise  the  Country  or  the  State,  and  the  Church,  as  the  three 
social  forms  which  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  which  admit 
neither  of  diminution  nor  of  increase  when  the  human  organ- 
ism is  rightly  constituted.  Marriage  indissoluble  even  by 
death  ;  the  parental  and  filial  relation  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  shall  not  neglect  the  intellect,  but  which 
shall  never  forget  its  essential  subordination  as  the  minister 
of  the  affections  and  the  guide  of  action ;  which  shall  there- 
fore recognize  the  mother's  influence  as  predominant  during 
childhood,  and  shall  direct  all  its  efforts  to  preserve  it  and 
strengthen  it  during  youth  and  early  manhood, — Women 
freed  from  all  hard  labour ;  freed  from  the  necessity  of  leaving 
their  homes,  and  maintained  by  the  labour  of  man ; 
honoured  as  the  highest  influence  in  domestic  and  public  life, 
as  the  purest  representatives  of  Humanity;  a  Priesthood, 
which  as  every  other  great  priesthood  has  been,  shall 
be  the  depositary  of  all  the  intellectual  accumulations 
of  the  race,  and  which  shall,  with  perfect  gratuitousness, 
freely  give  out  from  that  store  to  all  equally,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  of  rank  ;  a  priesthood  which  shall  bring  to  the 
performance  of  its  high  duties  devotion  and  zeal  such  as  we 
honour  in  the  better  members  of  other  priesthoods,  whilst  it 
shall  give  guarantees  which  h^ve  never  been  as  a  whole 
exacted  from  them ;  which  shall  renounce  all  temporal  power 
and  all  property,  all  tendency  to  isolation  of  interests  and 
distinctness  of  position  as  given  by  celibacy,  whilst  it  brings  a 
long  novitiate  and  ripe  age  to  ensure  so  far  as  may  be  its 
intellectual  and  moral  competence ;  a  priesthood  which,  as  the 
fountain  of  education,  and  the  dispenser  of  knowledge — (4 
knowledge,  be  it  remembered,  accessible  to  all,  and  conse- 
quently guarded  against  any  undue  concentration  or  abuse,) 
— shall  reject  all  claims  to  mysterious  power,  and  stand 
on  the  right  and  noble  performance  of  its  educational 
functions ;  but    which    on   that    Arm   basis   shall  speak  to 

all  classes  and  on  all  questions  with  freedom  and  sincerity, 

u  2 
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thus  exercising  a  great  consultative  influence  over  those  whom 
it  has  educated  ;  a  priesthood,  finally,  to  which  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  man  shall  look  for  their  sanction  and  consecration 
whilst  living,  for  the  judgment  on  their  life  after  death,  that 
consecration  to  be  given,  that  judgment  to  be  pronounced,  by 
virtue  of  a  common  faith  and  common  principles  of  action. — 
Capital  and  labour  bpth  honoured,  both  recognized  as 
essential ;  the  capitalist  looked  on  as  wielding  the  most 
indispensable  of  material  functions  in  the  accumulation  and 
transmission  of  wealth ;  as  the  comptroller  and  dispenser  of  the 
treasures  which  the  industry  of  man  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  its  long  efforts,  but  never  suffered  to  forget  that  he  is 
the  steward  of  society,  the  depositary  of  a  trust  to  be  used  for 
no  selfish  ends  ;  the  workman  released  from  his  now  brutal- 
izing toil — released  to  an  extent  which  as  yet  it  would  be 
thought  wild  to  dream  of — taught  to  estimate  aright  and  ac- 
quiesce in  his  position  ;  taught  at  the  same  time  to  modify  it  so 
far  as  is  compatible  with  such  acquiescence  ;  accepting  labour 
not  as  a  curse  but  as  a  blessing  ;  only  asking  that  the 
treasures  of  affection  and  of  art  and  of  thought  shall  be 
opened  to  him  largely  and  freely,  so  that  he,  too,  may  feel 
and  enjoy  his  human  nature  ;  finding  therefore  in  the  rich  en- 
joyment of  the  family  life,  in  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
education,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  freedom  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities, a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  power  and 
wealth ;  yet  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  priesthood  and  that  of  his  fellow-workmen  there  is  placed 
in  his  hands  a  strong  power  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
other  social  forces  from  which  he  at  present  suffers  so 
grievously. — Such  are  the  points  to  which  my  present  limits 
confine  me,  but  they  may  be  enough  to  give  in  a  measure  the 
conception  of  society  such  as  we  view  it  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  Humanity.  I  would  add  that  such  a  form  of 
society  looks  to  no  law  or  despotic  agencies  to  establish  it  or 
to  maintain  it.  It  must  rest  on  a  purely  spiritual  basis,  on 
the  free  convictions  of  those  who  form  it,  such  convictions  to 
result  from  a  common  education.  On  no  points  are  the  state- 
ments of  our  founder  clearer ;  on  no  point  are  they  so  little 
understood.  The  degree  to  which  they  are  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  is  scarcely  conceivable  by  any  one  who  has 
honestly  read  his  works. 
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I  have  stated  the  problem  which  Comte  found  unsolved 
I  have  stated  the  personal  conditions  under  which  he  solved 
it  I  have  stated  very  briefly  the  solution  he  has  given.  I  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  ourselves  who  accept  that  solution  and 
its  fullest  consequences,  who  are  to  begin  to  reap  where  he  has 
sown. 

It  is  true  we  are  but  a  small  body ;  it  is  true  we  are  but 
pioneers  of  the  future ;  that  we  can  never  hope  to  see  the 
organization  of  that  future  otherwise,  speaking  generally,  than 
as  he  saw  it,  as  an  ideal.  Yet  by  virtue  of  his  labours  and  of 
his  creations  we  have  entered  into  our  inheritance.  We  are  of 
age — we  claim  the  full  possession  of  that  which  is  ours.  I 
feel  that  we  must  work  mainly  for  the  future,  but  I  do  not 
therefore  feel  that  we  need  renounce  any  part  of  that  which  the 
past  has  bequeathed  to  us.  We  have  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  children  and  the  servants  of  Humanity.  We  would 
use  in  her  service  all  the  materials  with  which  she  endows  us. 
We  would  enjoy  as  her  children  all  the  property  she  has 
stored  up  for  us.  Her  existence  is  one  and  continuous — a 
constant  struggle  to  raise  herself  and  increase  her  possessions ; 
to  adapt  herself  to  her  home  and  her  home  to  herself ;  and 
whilst  we  would  add  in  our  turn,  we  feel  that  we  may  freely 
enjoy  the  results  already  attained.  Our  inheritance  consists 
of  the  great  actions  that  have  been  done,  the  great  words  that 
have  been  spoken,  the  great  creations  of  art  in  all  its  forms. 
Religion,  philosophy,  art,  science,  industry,  all  are  put  under 
contribution.  So,  too,  are  the  various  social  organizations 
which  men  have  formed,  and  in  which  they  have  embodied 
their  conceptions  of  order,  of  law,  and  government  We  are 
made  free  of  Humanity,  and  we  pass  upwards  or  downwards 
in  her  course  by  the  power  of  sympathy.  Nor  does  our  free- 
dom stand  us  in  less  stead  with  reference  to  the  problems  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  co-existent  branches  of  the  great 
human  family.  Our  sympathy  is  in  this  case  limited  only  by 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge.  It  will  increase  as  our 
knowledge  increases.  We  are  sure  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
live  is  sufficient  for  all  our  requirements.  It  has  been  felt  that 
Catholicism,  and  still  more  Protestantism,  stand  in  a  difficult 
relation  to  the  arts  and  civilizations  that  preceded  them,  as 
also  to  those  which  exist  at  the  same  time  with  them,  though 
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distinct  from  them.  The  difficulty  has  been  variously  met, 
but  never  quite  got  rid  of.  We  feel  no  such  difficulty.  In 
the  unity  of  Humanity  we  set  ourselves  clear  of  it.  All  pre- 
vious, all  co-existent  civilizations  are  different  in  form  only. 
We  accept  all  as  useful  and  true  in  relation  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  lived  or  who  live  under  them.  We  seek  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize,  not  to  regret  or  condemn.  We  can 
admit  no  break.  Nay  more,  we  seek  to  trace  out  the  ideas  and 
feelings  which  men  have  clothed  so  variously,  that  we  may 
incorporate  them  so  far  as  we  can,  for  our  faith  is  not  new  in 
its  elements,  but  new  in  its  combination  of  those  elements. 
With  the  simple  worshipper  of  the  Fetish  period,  we  endow 
the  world  without  us  with  will  and  feeling ;  we  do  not  treat 
all  the  beautiful  forms  around  as  inert  matter,  we  only  refuse 
them  intelligence.  But  whereas  he  rested  in  that  belief  as 
sufficient,  and  assumed  that  it  was  an  adequate  account  of 
the  external  world,  we  consciously  adopt  it,  and,  after  the 
labour  of  the  scientific  intellect  is  complete,  we  turn  from  it 
and  borrow  the  eye  of  the  poet.  With  the  later  worshipper  of 
the  gods  of  polytheism  we  can  also  sympathize,  and  recognize 
the  services  of  his  graceful  faith,  as  the  poets  of  our  Western 
civilization  have  ever  done.  The  severe  conception  of  the 
Jewish  legislator  or  the  Arabian  prophet,  their  pure  mono- 
theism finds  no  stinted  admiration  from  us,  any  more  than  the 
modification  of  the  former  aimed  at  by  early  Christianity,  or 
the  half  polytheistic  system  of  Catholicism.  The  framework 
of  polity  which  all  the  religious  lawgivers  have  constructed 
on  their  religion  is  made  to  conduce  to  our  teaching. 

And  we  so  treat  all  the  past,  so  seek  to  combine  it,  not 
as  a  mere  intellectual  question — for  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plation— glorying  in  *  the  wide  thought  and  the  vast  hope,*  as 
a  species  of  personal  distinction  and  acquisition.  Rather 
would  we  share  the  simplest  and  the  lowest  of  previous 
faiths  than  thus  dwell  alone  in  our  palace  of  art,  however 
richly  adorned  with  all  forms  of  beauty,  replete  with  all  high 
associations.  No  ;  we  seek  to  sympathize  with  all,  to  under- 
stand all,  to  embrace  all,  in  order  that  we  may  serve  more 
usefully.  The  real  and  the  useful,  such  are  the  tests  to  which 
we  bring  alike  philosophical  conceptions  and  poetic  visions — 
such   is  the   basis  on   which  we  build.     Men   amongst  our 
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fellow-men,  we  raise  our  palace  towers  on  the  broad  found- 
ations of  our  common  Humanity. 

Resting  on  this  cordial  sympathy  with  the  past,  on  this 
dutiful  submission  to  the  influence  of  the  dead,  we  feel  no 
difficulty  when  we  try  to  penetrate  and  call  up  before  us  the 
future.  Experience  teaches  us  no  distrust.  On  the  contrary, 
it  inspires  us  with  full  confidence.  We  are  sure  that  what  has 
been  an  unbroken  progress  shall  continue  to  be  so,  and  with 
this  conviction  borne  in  upon  us,  on  the  most  rational  grounds, 
we  cast  aside  all  hesitation.  The  imagination  of  the  poet,  the 
vision  of  the  prophet,  we  use  them  both.  And  within  the 
limits  of  man's  condition  soberly  estimated,  there  is  no  good 
of  which  we  do  not  see  the  certain  fruition.  We  see  wars 
cease  and  jarring  interests  reconciled  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
vdt^ent  tendency  which  we  verify  in  the  past  history  of 
our  race,  and  not  by  any  fanciful  anticipation.  We  see  the 
human  race,  conscious  of  its  destination,  advancing  towards  a 
more  complete  mastery  over  itself,  its  energies,  and  its  circum- 
stances. We  see  the  numerous  evils  to  which  we  are  liable 
met  with  more  skill  where  skill  is  available,  with  greater 
resignation  where  resignation  is  necessary.  We  see  many  of 
those  evils  disappear  as  the  natural  result  of  the  greater  unity 
of  the  whole  man,  which  the  Religion  of  Humanity  ensures. 
The  forms  of  European  disease  are  unknown,  many  of  them, 
to  the  simple  Fetishists  of  Africa.  It  seems  no  mere  dream  to 
suppose  that  the  return  of  mental  harmony  to  the  distracted 
populations,  whether  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  may  have 
a  like  result  The  past  civilizations  have  seen  the  arts  culti* 
vated,  and  productive  of  fruits  which  are  the  heirloom  of  the 
race.  The  civilization  of  the  future,  we  doubt  it  not,  shall  see 
the  same  effect  on  a  grander  scale»  in  proportion  as  the  basis 
on  which  it  rests  shall  be  firmer,  and  men's  sense  of  possession 
stronger.  True,  that  for  the  present  the  new  faith  exists  but 
in  outline,  and  appears  but  meagre  in  this  point  of  view,  when 
put  side  by  side  with  its  predecessors.  Polytheism  pr 
Catholicism.  This  is  its  necessary  condition  at  its  birth. 
But  whilst  it  adopts,  nay,  claims  as  its  own  the  productions  of 
its  rivals,  it  will  in  due  time  match  them  and  complete  them. 
Till  it  does  so  we  enjoy  what  others  enjoy  with  a  better  title 
than  theirs,  and  a  more  inspiriting  hope. 
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For  the  present,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  its  consideration 
is  less  cheering.  We  need  the  strength  derived  from  the 
other  two,  and  the  steadiness  of  conviction  which  our  view  of 
them  is  calculated  to  give.  We  need,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  it, 
to  live  as  little  as  we  can  in  the  present,  as  much  as  we  can 
in  the  past  and  future.  Still  we  must  live  and  act ;  and,  whilst 
I  allow  the  gloomy  character  of  the  present,  I  feel  that  our 
faith  can  meet  it  and  master  it  The  more  we  rise  above  it,  the 
clearer  will  be  our  view  of  its  wants  and  of  our  own  conduct. 
We  know  that,  wander  and  revolt  as  it  may,  no  generation  or 
succession  of  generations  can  withdraw  itself  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fixed  laws  of  our  nature.  It  may  not  be  for  us  to  see 
how  the  existing  condition  of  things  is  leading  on  to  the  future 
of  which  we  are  so  confident ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  so 
leading,  and  by  an  attentive  study  we  shall  discern  the  how. 
We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  noise  and  hurry  around  us, 
but  watch  what  has  preceded  us,  and  be  sure  that  in  silence 
influences  are  at  work  which  will  set  matters  right.  We  are 
freed  from  all  nervous  excitement  and  impatience  by  this 
conviction  ;  at  the  same  time  I  can  trace  in  it  no  tendency  to 
enfeeble  our  action.  Our  great  object  must  be  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  intervention  if  it  is 
to  be  useful,  so  as  to  avoid  waste  of  efforts.  There  is  scarcely 
any  feature  of  the  present  time  in  England  which  is  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  waste  we  see  going  on  owing  to  the  want 
of  such  a  conception  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  social 
problems.  We  can  avoid  this,  and  yet  find  abundant  scope 
for  our  activity.  For  whilst  we  acknowledge  the  evils  and 
imperfections  that  exist,  and  would  sound  to  their  very  depths 
the  social  wants,  we  avail  ourselves  to  the  full  also  of  all 
remedies  that  offer,  nay,  even  largely  of  palliatives ;  and  we 
feel  the  real  interest  which  society,  however  disorganized,  can 
never  lose.  This  follows,  of  course,  from  our  view  of  life. 
This  earth  is  to  us  our  home  ;  its  actual  inhabitants  those  whom 
we  are  to  help,  and  by  whom  we  are  to  be  helped,  more 
immediately.  We  feel  that,  if  accepted,  our  faith  can  largely 
minister  to  the  good  of  mankind.  We  acquiesce  in  no 
despairing  abandonment  of  our  position.  We  acquiesce  not 
in  the  general  sauve  gut  peut  cry  which  I  hear  loudly  preached 
from  the  Christian  pulpits.     We  would  stand  ourselves  and 
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gather  others  round  us,  turning  the  rout  into  resistance,  and 
resistance  into  victory.  We  call  on  others  to  do  the  same,  or 
to  confess  that  they  cannot,  and,  as  confessing  that,  to  stand 
aside  whilst  we  act,  guide,  and  govern. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  seen  from  this  language,  that  when  I  say 
we  ought  to  live  mainly  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  I  speak 
in  no  spirit  of  quietism,  or  from  any  wish  to  shirk  the  questions, 
and  difficulties,  and  duties  of  the  present.  If  we  are  to  clear 
ourselves  of  the  present,  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  serve  i 
better,  and  gain  strength  for  that  service.  In  another  form 
the  language  would  be  accepted  by  all  religious  minds.  The 
acts  of  devotion,  prayer,  meditation,  the  Christian  sacrament 
of  the  Mass  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  what  are  they  but  com- 
munion with  the  invisible — the  not  present }  and  what  is  one 
great  object  of  them  but  to  enable  those  who  are  most  care- 
ful in  performing  them  to  act  the  better  on  the  visible — the 
present }  We  differ  not  in  principle  if  we  modify  and  enlarge 
the  form.  We,  too,  would  live  in  faith  or  communion  with 
that  which  is  not  seen,  whether  that  communion  take  the 
shape  of  commemoration  of  benefits  received,  or  of  imagina- 
tion of  the  future  blessings  to  be  conferred  by  Humanity.  As 
a  necessary  link  in  the  great  chain  of  these  blessings  we  would 
exert  ourselves  with  all  vigour. 

Thus  imperfectly  I  have  touched  on  the  main  points  of 
our  position  considered  in  relation  to  our  direct  action.  But 
we  can  none  of  us  forget  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  opponents, 
and  that  our  bearing  towards  them  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance.  We  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  fate  of  all  who 
have  broken  off  from  received  opinions  and  the  traditional 
faith  of  their  time  or  country.  In  vain  we  ui^e  that  ours  is  a 
continuation,  a  development  of  the  past.  It  is  antagonistic 
to  the  present ;  that  is  undeniable  and  enough.  Nor,  however 
much  we  may  wish  to  strip  our  faith  of  any  aggressive  character, 
can  we  prevent  its  being  in  competition  with  existing  forms 
of  religious  belief  Opposition  then  we  must  meet,  and  con- 
siderable hostility ;  and  though  I  cannot  wish  even  not  to 
have  the  former,  nor  hope  to  conciliate  the  latter,  still  I  would 
do  what  lies  in  me  to  make  our  own  attitude  as  inoffensive  as 
possible,  and  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  the  better  amongst 
our  opponents. 


' 
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In  their  ranks,  and  with  the  same  general  professions,  at  z 
to  be  met  men  as  widely  apart  in  feeling  as  is  conceivable.  With 
some  few  I  know  the  sympathy  I  offer  will  not  be  rejected, 
that  which  I  court  not  be  denied  me.  I  feel  also  that  there 
are  many  on  whose  strongest  opposition  I  count  who  will  not 
lose  all  kindly  feeling.  With  such  I  would  wish  the  contest 
to  be  of  a  very  simple  character.  I  would  say  to  them — We 
differ  as  to  means,  but  in  a  large  d^[ree  our  end  is  the  same  ; 
we  would  serve  our  fellow-men,  so  would  you.  Where  there 
is  misery,  or  ignorance,  or  vice,  there  we  both  would  try  our 
remedies.  We,  the  servants  of  Humanity,  accept  and  honour 
your  efforts  as  the  servants  of  Christ ;  the  more  truly  you 
serve  him,  the  more  thoroughly  you  mould  yourselves  into  his 
image,  the  more  keen  will  be  our  s)mipathy  and  admiration. 
I  speak  as  one  who  was  once  a  Protestant  to  those  who  are 
still  Protestants.  We  have  in  no  way  lost  our  sympathy  with 
the  Church  of  our  fathers,  with  the  faith  taught  us  in  infancy, 
which  guided  us  in  youth  and  early  manhood.  Our  memory 
is  stored  with  all  holy  and  gentle  associations ;  we  can  yet 
appreciate  the  attractions  of  Protestantism,  we  yet  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  its  greater  names,  on  the  devotion  which  it  has 
inspired  and  still  inspires,  on  the  great  influence  for  good 
which  it  can  yet  exercise.  We  can  look  on  you  as  unconscious 
servants  of  Humanity.  We  are  glad  that  you  should  look  on 
us,  as  I  know  some  have  done,  as  unconscious  servants  of 
Christ 

Again,  if  you  are,  either  by  birth  or  by  change,  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  our  language  need  not  essentially  alter, 
whilst  in  one  respect  our  s)mipathy  is  quickened.  For  of  all 
the  steps  by  which  the  race  has  advanced,  on  none  do  we 
linger  with  more  respectful  and  enthusiastic  admiration  than 
on  mediaeval  Catholicism,  on  the  church  of  the  Gregorys,  the 
Innocents,  the  Bernards.  None  of  the  transitional  forms  of 
spiritual  organization  has  conferred  greater  services  on 
Humanity.  We  study  the  traditions  of  your  Papacy,  and  we 
seek  to  adopt  them  into  our  system.  To  Catholicism  we  owe 
the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power, 
the  great  cardinal  principle  of  all  right  social  organization. 
To  Catholicism,  in  combination  with  Feudalism,  we  owe  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  creation  we  find  a  more  perfect 
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anticipation  of  our  Divine  Humanity  than  in  the  God-Man  of 
early  and  northern  Christianity.  Our  debt  is  deep  to  your 
Church,  and  we  freely  admit  it. 

Or  take  another  and  not  uncommon  case,  and  suppose  that 
the  opponents,  such  as  I  am  dealing  with,  have  wandered  from 
all  the  paths  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted,  but  feel  it 
impossible  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  one  we  offer.  Again  we 
have  no  difficulty.  We  have  many  of  us  been  in  the  same 
condition — we  have  passed  through  a  stage  of  negation,  and 
can  sympathize  with  those  who  remain  in  it.  Your  efforts  to 
attain  something  more  satisfactory  are  such  as  ours  were ; 
your  labour  to  do  good  in  your  generation  in  spite  of  your 
negative  state  is  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  which  we  wished 
to  direct  our  own.  To  all  such,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  or  neither,  we  can  say  indifferently — Let  the  only 
question  be  which  shall  work  most  efficiently  in  the  cause  which 
he  considers  the  right  one.  You  may  not  accept  our  aid,  we  will 
give  it  unaccepted  and  unsought.  As  your  dangers  thicken 
round  you,  you  may  adopt  a  different  spirit,  and  welcome  those 
whom  you  now  reject.  Come  when  it  may,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
meet  such  a  change.  Even  now  we  would  organize  a  league 
between  all  who  feel  the  evils  of  our  time,  its  social  anarchy, 
its  religious  negation.  If  you  say  you  cannot  join  us,  that 
to  you  our  remedy  is  a  worse  evil  than  the  actual  state,  we  shall 
none  the  less  feel  that  there  is  such  a  league,  though  its  ex- 
istence be  unrecognized  by  you  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  when 
you  are  ready  on  your  side  to  recognize  it  It  were  well  if 
that  time  were  come. 

With  the  large  mass  of  our  opponents  those  whom  I  have 
been  addressing  have  almost  as  little  in  common  as  they  have 
with  us.  Nominally  they  have  the  same  cause,  but  their  spirit 
is  widely  different.  They  profess  the  same  belief,  but  with 
the  one  it  is  the  guiding  principle  of  their  lives,  on  the  other  it 
has  no  visible  effects.  Here  will  be  the  worst  hostility.  We 
cannot  hope  to  disarm  it.  Suspicion,  reproach,  cold  friendship, 
and  zealous  enmity — such  was  the  treatment  Arnold  taught 
us  to  expect  whilst  Christian,  and  his  teaching  was  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  his  experience.  We  can  hardly  drink  a  more 
bitter  cup  than  he  drank.  We  may  count  even  more  surely 
on  the  same  in  our  new  faith.  We  can  only  submit  in  patience, 
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calling  on  our  adversaries  to  make  it  clear  by  their  conduct 
that  they  really  value  the  faith  which  they  profess.  We  can 
urge  on  them  to  act  up  to  it,  or  not  to  attack  us  if  they  do 
not.  But  at  the  best  we  must  bear  their  enmity  as  we  may ; 
the  less  easily  as  we  feel  that  those  who  show  it  have  no 
warrant  either  intellectual  or  moral. 

Generally  with  regard  to  all  opponents  of  whatever  creed 
and  whatever  conduct,  our  attitude  must  be  respectful  and 
patient.  And,  widening  our  view  so  as  to  take  in  all  who  are  not 
with  us,  we  must  seek  to  act  on  them  in  as  sympathetic  a 
spirit  as  possible.  Inflexible  in  principle^  conciliating  in  action 
— such  is  our  rule,  as  we  know.  But  few  will  join  us  at  pre- 
sent Yet  we  are  in  contact  with  many.  Whilst  firmly 
asserting  our  own  faith  and  rules  of  practice,  and  heartily 
trying  to  make  our  life  accordant  with  them,  we  may  treat  all 
others  around  us,  be  their  faith  or  practice  what  it  may,  with 
respect ;  they  are  men  with  human  sympathies  and  under 
strong  temptations,  and  with  but  slight  aids  to  withstand  them. 
Let  us  seek,  then,  to  take  them  at  the  point  we  find  them, 
understand  that,  and  without  impatience  try  to  urge  them  on 
from  that  point,  not  too  abruptly  severing  them  from  their 
past.  Where  they  express  a  want  for  what  we  can  offer,  there 
we  freely  offer  it ;  where  they  do  not,  let  us  act  on  their  pre- 
sent condition  as  we  best  may,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 
Our  business  is,  in  fact,  to  convert  where  we  can,  but  to  serve 
all,  whether  they  join  us  or  no.  And  this  the  character  of 
our  faith  enables  us  to  do  without  any  compromise  or  dupli- 
city. 

For  myself,  I  have  been  met,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  spirit 
which  I  can  hardly  think  generous,  even  when  I  have  not  been 
attacked  with  personal  abuse.  I  can  promise  my  assailants 
that  I  will  never  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  I  can 
promise  them  that  no  attack  shall  ever  draw  from  me  a  direct 
answer,  but  that  each  one,  when  worth  considering,  shall  lead 
me  more  carefully  to  examine  my  own  position,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  set  it  forth  more  clearly  and  convincingly  to  others.  Each 
attack  shall,  in  fact,  be  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion,  so  long 
as  I  am  capable  of  exertion.  When  I  believed  and  preached 
the  faith  of  Christ,  I  gave  no  reluctant  or  timid  service.  This 
I  may  confidently  say.     When  later  I  doubted  that  faith,  yet 
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had  accepted  no  other,  when,  therefore,  whatever  work  I  could 
do  could  be  done  only  in  the  general  faith  that  what  was  good, 
and  true,  and  beautiful  would  ultimately  be  clear,  I  say  with 
equal  confidence  that  whilst  I  regret  many  things  I  said  and 
did,  yet  my  service  was  in  spirit  at  least  not  grudgingly  given, 
that  where  I  saw  my  way  I  spoke  and  acted  uncompromisingly. 
In  the  new  period  of  my  life  on  which  I  have  entered,  and  so 
long  as  it  shall  last ;  in  the  new  religion  which  I  preach  with 
the  most  cordial  assent  and  the  fullest  satisfaction — satisfac- 
tion for  whatever  energies,  or  intellect,  or  feelings  are  left  me — 
I  feel  that  my  service  will  be  only  different  in  form,  the  same 
in  spirit.  As  I  look  back  on  my  work,  and  such  writings  as  I 
have  published,  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  adversaries  have 
been  mistaken  in  their  tactics  ;  that  a  less  personal  warfare 
would  have  been  wiser.  To  that  I  now  invite  them.  The 
contest  will,  I  foresee,  be  hot  enough.  So  long  as  men  are 
merely  negative  they  are  tolerated,  or  meet  with  secret  sym- 
pathy ;  but  when  the  work  of  reconstruction  begins,  when  we 
offer  something  positive  as  a  basis,  the  character  of  the  struggle 
changes,  and  it  will  be  war  to  the  knife.  I  shrink  not  from 
such  war,  but  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  strip  it  as  far  as 
is  practicable  of  its  evil  features.  In  the  cause  to  which  I 
have  devoted  myself  I  would  fight  with  all  possible  courtesy. 
Thoughts  crowd  in  on  me  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
I  cannot  express  all.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  our  faith,  its  origin,  its  founder,  the  position  of  its  dis- 
ciples in  England,  viewed  in  itself  and  in  reference  to  their 
opponents.  Other  subjects  must  be  reserved  for  other  similar 
occasions,  or  for  utterance  in  other  ways.  I  would  end  to-day 
by  a  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out.  I  would  return 
to  him  whose  birth  we  commemorate;  to  him  and  to  her 
whose  love  he  so  highly  valued,  to  whose  influence  he 
attributed  such  a  powerful  modification  of  his  work.  Each 
separate  part  of  this  discourse  should  but  make  us  feel  more 
profound  gratitude  for  the  joint  services  of  these  great  bene- 
factors of  their  race ;  gratitude  to  him  who  set  forth  Humanity 
to  man,  gratitude  to  her  who  supported  him  by  her  affection, 
and,  as  I  said  above,  revealed  him  to  himself.  As  time  passes 
their  names  shall  brighten :  we  can  but  anticipate  by  imagina- 
tion the  benefits  of  their  services  to  our  posterity,  and  the 
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fulness  of  its  gratitude.  In  the  present  sense  of  the  benefits 
gained,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  regeneration  of  which  we  see 
but  the  faint  beginnings,  that  posterity  will  seek  and  find  an 
adequate  expression  for  that  gratitude.  At  the  close  of  the 
long  preparation  of  our  race,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
era,  surrounded  by  the  great  who  preceded  them,  and  who 
shall  have  followed  them,  in  high  pre-eminence  will  stand  the 
pair  from  whom  we  date  the  foundation  of  our  religion — 
Clotilde  de  Vaux  and  Auguste  Comte.  Nor  may  we  separate 
those  whom  he  has  associated — the  two  who  with  Madame  de 
Vaux  are  commemorated  on  the  tomb  in  which  for  a  time  he 
rests — his  mother,  and  his  adopted  daughter.  The  first  we 
know  but  through  him,  but  his  grateful  and  reverent  remem- 
brance is  sufficient  to  ensure  our  honour.  The  second  some 
of  us  are  privileged  to  know,  and  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  singular  beauty  of  her  lofty  yet  self-denying  and  humble 
love  to  him,  and  not  to  him  only,  but  t6wards  all  who  share 
his  faith. 

In  conclusion,  I  turn  from  her  chosen  servants  and  organs 
to  Humanity,  the  power  whom  we  serve,  in  whose  name  we 
are  met  to-day.  We  repeat  our  acknowledgment  that  we  owe 
to  her  whatever  we  are ;  we  repeat  our  resolution  to  consecrate 
to  her  cause  all  our  powers.  This  is  our  reasonable  service, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  it  we  have  great  encouragement.  We 
pray  that  we  may  not  be  found  wanting,  each  in  his  several 
station — each  according  to  his  opportunities  soundly  estimated. 
We  pray  that  we  may  feel  the  influence  of  the  holy  faith  we 
preach ;  that  we  may  be  led  by  it  to  all  good  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed  ;  that  we  may  discipline  ourselves — our  heart,  our 
intellect,  our  character — not  suffering  ourselves  to  commit  the 
common  error,  and  neglect  ourselves  and  our  own  change  into 
good  whilst  we  are  endeavouring  to  reform  others ;  but  fully 
sensible  that  efforts  upon  others  are  but  hypocrisy  unless  ac- 
companied by  constant  efforts  on -ourselves.  So  may  we  grow 
purer,  and  gentler,  and  more  loving,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
grow  wiser,  and  firmer,  and  more  enduring!  So  shall  we 
modify,  even  where  we  do  not  win. 

In  communion  with  the  illustrious  dead,  and  still  more 
living  communion  with  those  whom  we  have  ourselves  known 
and  loved,  in  sympathy  with  all  men  and  the  world  without 
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us,  in  loving  obedience  and  resignation  to  the  laws  of  our  own 
nature  and  of  that  outer  world,  in  loving  acceptance  of  our 
destiny,  we  may  feel,  and  think,  and  act,  we  may  find  peace 
ourselves  and  do  useful  service  to  others. 

May  the  blessing  of  Humanity  be  with  you  all ! 

Moses  19,  71  {January  19,  1859). 
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In  its  temperate  advance,  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will 
gradually  develope,  to  meet  its  wants,  adequate  liturgical 
forms.  Meanwhile,  I  give  greater  fulness  than  I  gave  last 
year  to  the  introduction. 

Each  one  of  us  must  instinctively  think  of  Mrs.  Edger, 
whose  presence  last  year  brought  us  into  such  immediate  con- 
nection with  our  American  brethren.  This  natural  feeling  will 
suffice  to  call  up  our  sympathy  for  them  in  their  struggles  and 
sufferings,  and  in  the  act  of  worship  which  they,  equally  with 
ourselves,  will  this  day  celebrate.  Only  on  this  special  ground 
should  I  have  mentioned  them  before  our  common  centre  in 
Paris,  with  which  we  would  both  be  in  the  closest  communion. 
And  not  such  centres  only  of  our  religion,  but  all  its  scattered 
disciples,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  claim  our  thoughts. 
In  proportion  as  they  stand  alone,  apart  from  the  strength 
which  results  from  the  communication  of  feeling,  and  thought, 
and  action,  the  stronger  is  their  claim  on  us  who  are,  in  this 
respect,  more  fortunate. 

Nor,  as  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  would  we 
limit  our  sympathies  to  those  who  are  at  one  with  us.  Rather 
let  us  extend  them  as  freely  as  possible.  Let  us  take  in  all 
those — a  small  number  it  may  be  as  yet,  but  a  number  gradu- 
ally increasing — who,  whilst  they  do  not  accept  our  faith,  or 
accept  it  only  partially,  whilst,  consequently,  they  stand  aloof 
from  our  organization,  yet,  so  far  as  it  is  an  organization,  have 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  it,  and  fully  share  in  the  aspirations 
of  which  the  faith  is  the  definite  expression.  Servants  of  no 
other  form  of  religion  acknowledged  among  men,  they  would 
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serve  Humanity  in  their  generation,  and  stand  aloof  lest  the 
free  service  they  g^ve  should  be  fettered  or  impaired. 

Again,  let  us  include  in  our  sympathy  all  true  members  of 
the  faith  which  we  once  shared  ;  all,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  who  evidence  by  their  lives  and  conduct  their  real 
belief  in  the  religion  they  profess. 

Still  wider  may  be  the  range  we  take.  Not  with  Chris- 
tians only  would  we  sympathize ;  but  with  all,  in  all  countries, 
be  their  form  of  creed  what  it  may,  who,  in  a  pure  and  un- 
selfish spirit,  are  serving,  not  themselves,  but  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Monotheist,  Polytheist,  Fetishist,  we  know  no 
difference.  The  bond  of  our  common  humanity  effaces  all 
lesser  distinctions. 

Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  man  under  his  religious 
aspect :  his  social  and  political  organizations  may  be  included. 
Narrower  and  more  temporary,  they  yet  are  the  centres  about 
which  human  feeling  and  action  largely  group  themselves,  and 
as  such  cannot  be  indifferent.  By  the  title  which  suffering 
gives  to  precedence,  we  may  name,  as  first  in  their  claim  of 
our  European  compeers,  the  oppressed  nationalities,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  or  Polish.  From  them  we  proceed  to  the  great 
kingdoms  which,  together  with  our  own,  are  constituents  of 
the  troubled  and  restless  Western  World.  The  empires  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  with  their  several  adjuncts  ;  the 
tribes  of  Polynesia  and  Africa  ;  none  should  be  omitted  on 
this  the  Festival  of  Humanity. 

Lastly,  to  the  whole  human  race — to  man,  wherever  he  is 
found — we  add  in  our  sympathy  the  animals  who,  through  the 
long  generations  of  his  existence  on  earth,  have  been  his 
helpers  and  companions,  willing  and  glad  co-operators  in  his 
efforts. 

Something  more  is  left.  The  present  of  Humanity  must 
not  absorb  us,  nor  even  Humanity  herself.  The  grateful  task 
of  commemoration  calls  up  the  memory  of  the  past,  of  the 
large  amount  of  benefits  of  which  we  are  the  inheritors,  and 
which  we  should  transmit  increased  to  our  successors. 

We  recall  with  gratitude  the  services  which   have   been 
hitherto  unconsciously  received  from  her  coeval    institution, 
Space — services  of  which  we  now  consciously  avail  ourselves. 
We  commemorate  the  services  of  our  common  mother  the 
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Earthy  the  planet  which  is  our  home,  and  the  orbs  which  form, 
with  her,  the  Solar  System. 

We  commemorate  the  services  of  Humanity,  the  great 
organism  of  which  we  are  inseparable  parts ;  those,  too,  of  all 
the  generations  of  her  individual  organs  who  have  by  their 
efforts  made  us  what  we  are.  Reverently  and  thankfully  we 
commemorate  the  dead,  without  exception,  as  having  all  aided 
in  the  work ;  but  with  more  especial  honour  the  dead  to  whom 
we  are  each  in  particular  bound  ;  and  those  who,  by  their 
eminent  services,  have  become  the  common  property  of  the 
race. 

So  we  end  this  commemoration,  as  we  should  end  it  to-day, 
with  a  special  acknowledgment  to  Humanity  for  the  benefits 
confeired  on  all  subsequent  generations  by  her  greatest  servant, 
Auguste  Comte,  and  we  include  with  him,  in  this  acknowledg- 
ment, those  whose  memories  he  wished  ever  associated  with 
his  own,  his  three  guardian  angels.  May  his  memory  be 
present  with  us  now  and  through  our  whole  life,  guiding  and 
encours^ng  us,  teaching  us  what  our  service  should  be,  and 
helping  us  to  perform  it  with  an  ever-brightening  devotion ! 

The  past  year  has  brought  no  marked  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  our  cause,  either  as  regards  our  own  numbers  or  the 
light  in  which  we  are  viewed  by  others.  Still  there  has  been 
an  advance.  If,  in  some  cases,  hopes  that  have  been  raised 
have  been  disappointed,  there  have  been  in  compensation 
evidences  given  of  sympathies  which  may  lead  to  more  or  less 
co-operation.  And  the  quarters  from  which  such  evidences 
have  proceeded  have  been  so  remote  one  from  the  other,  so 
little  likely  to  be  portions  of  any  common  movement,  as  to 
raise  the  encouraging  feeling  that  the  want  which  we  come 
forward  to  supply  is  making  itself  more  widely  felt,  and  that 
what  we  offer  is  found  not  unacceptable  to  minds  under  many 
various  conditions.  I  speak,  of  course,  solely  with  reference 
to  that  branch  of  our  Church  which  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  we  extend  our  view,  and  take  in  the  American 
Church,  I  think,  from  Mr.  Edger's  accounts,  after  all  allowance 
is  made  for  the  depressing  influences  of  personal  suffering  and 
straitened  circumstances,  we  may  augur  well  of  its  prospects 
from  what  has  occurred  during  the  interval  since  we  last  met. 
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The  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  working  is  more  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  a  new  doctrine  than  our  own,  as  there  is  less 
inert  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

I  know  not  that  in  the  notices  of  us  by  others^  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  there  is  anything  which  calls  for  remark. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage — I  speak  with  reference 
to  the  remarks  I  have  seen,  be  it  remembered — at  which  men 
think  it  necessary  to  understand  and  quote  correctly  that 
which  they  attack.  What  may  be  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  carefully  considered  and  candid  attacks,  I  can 
hardly  estimate ;  at  present,  the  only  point  of  view  from  which 
I  have  had  to  judge  any  comments  on  our  system,  is  their 
value  as  an  advertisement. 

Our  action  in  England  during  the  past  year  has  been  very 
small.  A  protest,  which  I  thought  it  right  to  issue,  in  the  form 
of  a  placard,  against  the  unseemly  Thanksgiving  of  the  ist  of 
May,  1859,  ^^^  21  short  letter  addressed  to  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  Builders'  strike — these  are  all  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken.  As  you  are  aware,  this  comparative  inaction  has 
been  inevitable. 

We  meet,  then,  as  we  met  last  year,  few  in  number  and 
with  no  exciting  progress  to  record,  but  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  and  destiny  of  our  cause,  and  with  a 
strengthened  conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  year  1859,  not 
less,  but  more,  troubled  than  its  predecessors,  leaves,  as  an 
inheritance  to  i860,  a  series  of  complications  which  admit  of 
no  easy  solution — complications  not  limited  to  one  order  of 
questions.  On  the  contrary,  they  affect  all  orders — political, 
social,  moral,  and  religious — on  all  equally  are  there  difficulties. 
The  relations  of  the  maritime  Powers  of  the  West  with  China 
— the  relations  of  the  different  Powers  of  Western  Europe  with 
Italy — ^the  deeper  and  more  important  question  of  the  relations 
between  workman  and  capitalist — these  are  but  the  more  pro- 
minent of  the  long  list.  Were  they  the  whole,  they  were 
enough  to  show  the  amount  of  disorganization  which  exists, 
and  the  urgent  need  of  some  remedy. 

On  these  three  points  I  can  here  touch  but  in  the  most 
general  way.  If  I  can,  I  hope  shortly  to  speak  more  fully  on 
two  of  the  three — on  China,  that  is,  and  on  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion.    Meanwhile,  I  may  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
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show  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  with 
reference  to  them  all. 

The  Italian  difficulty  is  but  one  of  many  questions  of  a 
similar  order — ^the  questions,  I  mean,  which  concern  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  old  order  of  Europe,  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  new.  The  wisdom  and  unwisdom  of  the 
past  have  handed  down  a  complicated  system,  the  disruption 
and  re-arrangement  of  which  require  for  their  peaceable  and 
effective  operation  a  change  of  feelings  and  opinions.  Hence 
the  paramount  importance  which  Positivists  attach  to  peace, 
as  affording  the  desirable  atmosphere  in  which  such  change 
may  be  prepared  and  wrought.  We  seek  to  create  an  opinion 
through  Euroi)e  which  shall  supersede  the  clumsy  and  ineffi- 
cient machinery  of  war,  and  shall  render  it  impossible  for  any 
one  member  of  the  European  States  system  to  oppress  another. 
So  strong  would  be  the  voice  of  moral  reprobation  to  which 
the  powers  of  the  earth  are  becoming  more  and  more  amen- 
able. We  seek  further  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
belief  and  practice  before  which  the  time-honoured,  but  worn- 
out,  system  of  Catholicism  shall  fade  away,  and  the  Papacy 
therefore  be  no  longer  a  difficulty  either  in  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  order.  During  the  process  of  this  long  change,  or  at 
any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages,  we  must  stand  by  and  watch 
the  efforts  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists  with  such  acqui- 
escence and  satisfaction  as  we  may.  For  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  wisest  solution  they  can  offer  is  a  compromise  preg- 
nant with  future  difficulties,  their  largest  hope  a  temporary 
calm. 

I  offer  no  examination  in  detail  of  the  question  of  China. 
I  might  abstain  from  any  explicit  opinion  on  the  character  of 
the  Anglo-French  action.  I  might,  that  is,  leave  such  opinion 
to  be  gathered  as  an  inference.  But,  with  the  perfect  openness 
which  should  characterize  our  teaching,  I  hesitate  not  to  con- 
demn, in  the  name  of  Humanity,  our  whole  policy  with  regard 
to  that  great  Eastern  civilization ;  and  not  least,  the  last  dis- 
graceful act  in  that  policy,  the  conduct  of  our  ambassadors, 
which  has  led  to  the  expedition  now  in  contemplation.  The 
grounds  for  such  condemnation  I  shall  give  in  detail  else- 
where. Here  I  may  say,  and  of  course  more  especially  with 
reference  to  England,  that,  whilst  we  have  been  jealous  of  the 
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honour  of  our  flag,  we  have  been  neglectful  of  our  true  honour, 
commercial  or  national.  We  have  pressed  to  the  uttermost 
our  rights,  our  extorted  rights  ;  we  have  thought  but  little  of  our 
duties.  Hence,  in  presence  of  the  largest  and  oldest  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  human  race  has  found  an  adequate  shelter, 
our  attitude,  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  gain  from  any  source,  is 
that  of  mere  destructive  agents,  incapable  of  sympathy,  too 
overweening  to  feel  respect  We  assume  the  tone  of  superior 
wisdom  and  morality,  when  we  are  really  believers  in  nothing 
but  brute  force,  and  when  we  acknowledge  no  commercial  re- 
striction but  the  absence  of  demand.  The  conduct  we  havd 
pursued  internationally  is  but  the  symptom  of  a  graver  evil, 
and  as  such  I  note  it  here — the  graver  evil  of  the  low  national 
morality  which  identifies  the  cause  of  human,  civilization  with 
the  basest  commercial  interests,  which  puts  forward  the 
interests  of  England,  its  interests  in  the  narrowest  and  most 
isolated  sense,  as  the  predominant,  I  might  say  the  sole,  con- 
sideration, whilst  it  ignores  the  obligations  tha,t  rest  upon  our 
country  as  a  member  of  the  human  race. 

I  know  that  other  and  higher  interests  are  pleaded  ;  but, 
with  the  facts  before  me,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  I 
look  on  them  as  the  flimsiest  pretexts  to  varnish  over  our 
cause,  so  far  as  they  are  pleaded  by  the  real  actors ;  as  a  mere 
bait  held  out  for  the  support  of  those  who  are  led  by  the 
peculiar  views  of  their  religion  to  swallow  such  bait  without 
any  over-nice  inquiry.  I  abstain  from  pressing  against 
Christianity  the  degrading  service  to  which  some  of  its  exist- 
ing professors  are  yoking  it  as  a  sanction  for  violent  injustice. 

The  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  the  position  of 
the  working  classes  of  Europe  (for  th^  question  is  quite 
European)  in  respect  of  the  social  order  with  which  they  are 
connected,  but  of  which  they  do  not  in  any  proper  sense  fornj 
a  part,  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  points  selected. 
It  is  a  question  which,  ever  recurring  and  to  recur,  has  this  last 
year  assumed  a  greater  prominence  than  previously ;  anything, 
however,  but  an  undue  prominence.  For  in  its  full  aspects  it  is, 
of  all  social  questions,  the  most  fundamental  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  one  therefore  which  demands  the  most  careful  study 
and  boldest  handling  from  the  preachers  of  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity.   As  that  religion  accepts  as  its  chief  social  mission  the 
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incorporation  into  the  framework  of  society  of  the  proletariate, 
or  working  classes,  the  raising  them  to  the  full  citizenship  from 
which  they  are  undeniably  at  present  excluded, 'it  cannot 
hesitate  to  accept  as  in  substance  l^itimate  their  objections 
to  their  present  condition.  It  cannot  hesitate  to  sanction  any 
peaceful  movement  for  the  raising  themselves  from  that  con- 
dition. It  cannot  hesitate  to  sanction  all  fair  bonds  of  union 
among  themselves  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  such 
peaceful  movement.  In  this  sense  it  legitimates  their  actual 
societies  and  the  action  of  such  societies ;  it  reprobates  any 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  an  undue  exertion  of  the 
concentrated  power  of  capital.  In  this  sense,  too,  it  holds 
legitimate  the  actual  demand  on  which  the  strike  took  place — 
the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour ;  for  due  leisure  is 
essential,  as  Aristotle  saw,  to  the  full  citizenship  which  is  the 
end  to  be  attained. 

Beyond  this  I  need  not  enter  on  details.  Here,  again,  the 
moral  and  religious  question  is  the  real  one ;  the  social  one 
only  superficial.  With  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  stand  aloof,  the 
better  not  thinking  such  questions  within  their  province,  the 
more  ordinary  sympathizing  with  their  class  ;  both  alike,  as  a 
general  rule,  satisfying  themselves  with  the  existing  econo- 
mical doctrines.  Here  and  there  a  voice  has  been  raised,  but 
almost  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  capitalist,  whether  the 
speaker  has  been  himself  a  capitalist  or  not. 

In  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question  I  may  express  my 
disgust  at  the  one-sided  language  that  has  been  used.  With 
such  writings  as  I  have  read  we  have  this  in  common,  that  we 
would  bring  home  to  the  workman  the  consciousness  that  he 
exercises  a  social  function,  that  he  plays  a  part  in  the  economy 
of  society  which  he  may  not  withhold.  But  I  do  not  see  any 
evidence  that  the  workman  forgets  this.  I  use  general  lan- 
guage, be  it  remembered  ;  and  remembering  this,  it  is  surely 
true  that  the  working  classes  in  England  have  not  been  the 
classes  in  which  social  feeling  has  been  dead,  or  the  discharge 
of  their  social  functions  weak  and  uncertain.  I  use  equally 
general  and  equally  true  language  when  I  say  that  with  the 
capitalist  class  rests  the  real  blame  for  the  evils  that  are  patent 
To  their  immoral  and  unsocial  action  is  it  owing  that  there  i^ 
not  an  occasional — that  I  consider  inevitable  in  human  society 
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— but  a  permanent  disruption  between  themselves  and  those 
they  employ.  The  whole  conception  of  the  capitalists  is 
erroneous.  They  have  got  their  money,  is  their  language,  and 
they  may  employ  it  as  they  like.  They  do  not  as  yet  con- 
sider themselves  as  holding  their  wealth  in  trust.  Capital  is 
the  result  of  the  industry  and  accumulations  of  past  genera- 
tions. It  is  a  social  possessioa  Let  them  treat  it  as  such. 
Let  them  look  to  it  that  they  take  not  from  the  common 
social  store  to  spend  on  their  own  luxury  and  enjoyment  a 
grossly  disproportionate  share.  We  urge  no  narrow  views  on 
such  a  matter,  no  oppressive  regulations.  We  leave  it  to 
the  capitalist,  on  his  own  moral  responsibility,  to  take  such 
amount  as  he  deems  sufficient ;  but  we  assert  our  competence 
to  blame  him  if  he  takes  an  undue  share. 

But  this  is  only  the  negative  side.  If  a  kingdom  is  ill  at 
ease,  all  Englishmen  blame  the  government,  unless  it  be  their 
own  ;  if  an  army  is  disorganized,  we  blame  the  general ;  if  a 
ship's  crew  is  mutinous,  the  presumption  is  against  the  captain. 
Carry  on  the  reasoning.  If  the  industrial  organization  is  out 
of  joint,  the  fair  presumption  is  that  the  leaders,  the  officers, 
are  to  blame,  and  that  to  a  change  in  their  action  we  must 
look  for  the  remedy.  Let  them  once  accept  the  view  that 
they  hold  an  analogous  position  to  the  leaders  of  any  other 
organization,  and  the  duties  which  follow  from  such  a  view 
would  become  clear  to  them^  and  would  be  accepted  in  many 
instances  and  faithfully  discharged,  as  here  and  there  even 
now  they  are.  They  would  look  less  to  enjoyment,  and  more 
to  the  right  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  would  be  a  nobler,  if 
in  some  senses  a  harder,  task.  None  more  than  we  should 
honour  the  capitalists  who  accepted  this  position. 

I  have  been  the  less  reluctant  to  introduce  these  subjects, 
because  their  introduction  offers  a  contrast  between  the 
preaching  of  the  Positive  Ministry  and  that  of  the  Christian. 
From  the  Christian  pulpit,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  subjects 
are  excluded.  The  clergy  differ  on  these  themselves,  having, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  definite  principles  of  historical  and 
political  science  on  which  to  rest  their  judgment  And  were 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  their  hearers  are  at  variance. 
Arnold  invited  the  English  clergy  to  take  up  social  and 
political  subjects.  They  have  never  listened  to  the  invitation. 
And  they  have  done  wisely  in  a  sense ;  they  have  obeyed 
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a  sound  instinct,  for  their  congregations  would  not  tolerate  it 
I  can  imagine  ho  move  more  fatal  to  the  already  somewhat 
worn  machinery  of  the  English  Church  than  the  introduction 
into  sermons  of  real  every-day  interests.  Even  within  the 
limits  of  what  are  deemed  proper  topics  for  the  Christian 
preacher  we  have  seen,  and  are  seeing  still,  the  shock  given 
to  the  stability  of  the  institution  by  the  change  in  tone  on 
certain  trivial  subjects  adopted  by  some  as  more  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  day. 

In  lively  contrast  to  this — a  contrast  each  year,  probably, 
more  and  more  marked — will  stand  out  the  preaching 
of  Positivism.  Coming  forward  tQ  claim  the  direction  of  this 
world,  we  feel  alien  to  none  of  its  interests.  The  questions 
which  agitate  it  and  divide  it  are  exactly  those  which  we  have 
to  study,  and  on  which  we  have  to  judge. 

But  apart  from  any  secondary  reason  for  their  introduction, 
the  three  questions  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  disordered 
state  of  human  affairs,  of  the  need  of  a  reconstruction.  The 
older  oi^anizations,  religious,  political,  or  industrial,  are  shown 
to  be  inefficient.  Is  a  new  one  attainable }  This  is  a  question 
which  most  answer  in  the  negative.  We  think  differently, 
and  seek  to  organize  a  systematic  intervention,  in  obedience 
to  the  observed  laws  of  human  nature,  whether  considered  in 
the  individual  or  the  society. 

The  organization  we  offer  is  simple.  It  wears  at  present 
a  provisional  character,  the  necessary  result  of  the  premature 
death  of  our  founder.  But  this  provisional  character  in  no 
way  impairs  the  efficiency  of  its  action.  The  consecrations  it 
gives  are  definitive. 

Our  centre  is  at  Paris ;  and  the  direction  is  vested  in  one 
man,  in  conformity  with  the  Positivist  doctrine  of  concentration 
of  power.  He  acts  on  his  own  responsibility,  advising  as  he 
sees  fit  with  the  small  body  of  those  named  by  Auguste 
Comte  as  qualified  in  due  time,  and  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions,  to  become  Priests  of  Humanity.  Subordinate  to 
this  central  direction,  there  are  at  present  two  centres — one  in 
England,  one  in  America,  The  other  Positivists  are  scattered, 
but  may  at  any  time  form  themselves  into  centres  of  action, 
as  circumstances  admit  or  require.  All  are  connected  by  the 
community  pf  faith  and  practice.     The  sole  material  bond  is 
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subscription  to  the  Positivist  fund,  which  every  Positivist 
should  feel  to  be  an  obligation.  The  smallest  amount  which 
for  England  seems  desirable  is  a  penny  a  week.  Anything 
beyond  this  is  left  to  each  one  to  settle  for  himself,  on  his  own 
free  judgment  as  to  his  means. 

The  objects  of  this  subscription  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  duties  left  us  by  the  will  of 
Auguste  Comte.  These  discharged,  the  one  great  object  is 
indicated  by  the  epithet  the  fund  bears — SacerdotaL  It  is  to 
aid  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  body  of  priests,  who 
shall,  when  formed  and  maintained,  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  education — an  education  open  to  all  classes  and  both 
sexes — an  education  in  all  cases  equally  gratuitous.  Wher- 
ever Positivism  forms  a  centre,  this  is  the  one  highest  object 
it  sets  before  itself  For  we  aim  at  changing  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  men,  and,  through  this  change,  at  modifying  their 
action  ;  and  the  only  possible  way  of  effecting  this  change,  so 
that  it  shall  be  solid  and  permanent,  is  through  education.  In 
France  this  educational  movement  is  already  inaugurated.  In 
England  we  must  wait.  But,  whilst  waiting,  we  need  not  be 
wholly  inactive ;  and  such  means  as  occasional  publications  on 
points  of  general  interest,  and  preparatory  lectures,  are  open 
to  us.  I  hope  before  long  to  enter  on  a  course  of  such 
lectures ;  such  a  course  as  at  present  is  possible,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  work  of  preparation. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  a  body  of  teachers  to  begin, 
though  for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  system  a  body  will  be 
requisite.  The  teaching  may  commence  whenever  there  is 
one  qualified  teacher.  A  minor,  yet  important,  point  is  a 
place  in  which  to  lecture  for  the  present,  to  teach  and  preach 
when  the  time  shall  be  come.  For,  as  each  year  passes,  it  is 
more  and  more  important  to  assert  the  complete  independence 
of  our  position,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  others.  As,  however, 
this  is  at  present  unattainable,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  M. 
Laffitte  I  sacrifice  the  unessential  to  the  essential,  and  shall 
lecture  wherever  I  can  conveniently. 

Such,  then,  is  our  mode  of  working,  such  the  machinery  we 
set  in  motion.  To  the  superficial  observer  it  may  seem  feeble ; 
but  its  weakness  or  strength  does  not  depend  on  any  numeri- 
cal estimate  ;  it  depends  on  the  coherence  and  strength  of  the 
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doctrine  it  represents,  and  on  the  capacities  for  expansion  it 
possesses.  It  must  be  able  to  meet  each  want  as  it  occurs. 
On  neither  point  do  I  feel  the  least  doubt  And  theretore  it 
is  that  I  feel  no  discouragement  at  our  actual  numerical 
weakness.  We  are  in  this  obeying  the  general  law  of  all 
great  religious  movements.  The  one  teacher  and  founder — 
the  few  disciples  venturing  in  face  of  opposition  to  gather 
round  him — the  spread  to  lai^e  numbers — such  have  been  the 
phenomena  of  each  successive  Religious  innovation  as  it  has 
arisen  to  modify  the  faith,  and  worship,  and  life  of  mankind. 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Christianity,  Mahometanism — I 
know  no  exception  within  the  limits  of  recorded  history.  Nor 
has  any  previous  experience  warranted  the  expectation  of  a 
very  rapid  spread  in  the  early  period  of  our  religion.  Looking 
at  the  general  rate  of  movement  in  all  social  and  religious 
matters,  I  incline  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  the  Re- 
ligion of  Humanity  will  spread  more  quickly  than  the  previous 
faiths,  which  have  been  imperfect  foreshadowings  of  it  The 
time  is  as  ripe  for  an  universal  religion  as  the  Grseco- Roman 
world  was  for  the  limited  form  which  was  in  a  measure 
adapted  to  its  wants,  and  which  has  never  succeeded  in  really 
passing  its  limits.  And  the  sense  of  the  hollowness  of  exist- 
ing forms  of  belief  is  as  prevalent  as  it  was  in  those  regions 
which  so  rapidly  adopted  the  faith  of  Mahomet 

Such,  on  the  most  general  view,  would  be  the  judgment  I 
should  form.  Narrowing  the  field,  and  coming  to  a  closer  in- 
spection of  our  position,  viewed  as  a  system  of  religious  pro- 
p^ation  within  the  limits  of  the  Western  World — that  world 
with  which  alone  we  are  in  actual  contact,  and  must  for  a  long 
time  continue  to  be,  postponing  all  direct  efforts  at  a  wider 
missionary  action — what  shall  we  say  of  the  forces  arrayed 
against  us,  a  sober  estimate  of  which  is  desirable  ?  Such  an  esti- 
mate shows  abundant  difficulty.  It  has  no  tendency  to  despair. 

The  one  great  obstacle  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and 
America  is  the  negative  one,  the  power  with  which  we,  in 
common  with  all  renovators,  come  into  collision,  the  inertia  of 
society,  the  conservative  clinging  to  what  is,  ^eprimd  facie 
I  objection  to  anything  new.  This  force  has  its  side  which  claims 
sympa  hy  and  respect,  as  it  has  its  cont«nptible_side.  The 
bases  of  every  social  and  religious  organization  have  taken  too 
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much  time  in  the  laying,  and  have  involved  too  great  an 
amount  of  human  sacrifice  and  exertion,  to  make  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  easily  shaken  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
new  doctrine.  Such  a  doctrine  must  make  good  by  a  certain 
probation  its  claim  to  supersede  that  which  is  received.  Con- 
ciliatory and  sympathetic  as  our  doctrine  is,  respectful  to  the 
old  whose  relative  value  it  freely  recognizes,  whose  large 
admixture  of  truth  it  gladly  incorporates,  between  whom  and 
itself  it  would  avoid  any  discontinuity,  any  abrupt  severance  ; 
grooving  as  it  does  the  new  in  the  old — still  nothing  can 
obscure  the  essential  fact  that  it  does  claim  to  supersede  the 
old,  to  superimpose  itself  as  predominant  in  the  first  instance, 
finally  to  replace  the  old.  Hence  naturally  the  resistance  of 
the  old,  the  attempt  at  self-assertion,  the  vehement  hostility 
against  us,  the  galvanic  efforts  to  revive  itself  which  we  are 
now  witnessing. 

I  have  no  wish  to  under-estimate  the  one  great  power  I 
have  been  alluding  to.  It  is  so  great,  that  it  requires  some 
faith  to  look  it  in  the  face  and  feel  that  we  can  conquer  it 
But  we  remember  for  our  comfort  that  all  previous  movements, 

/  however  partial,  have  had  the  same  enemy  to  contend  with, 
have  in  each  case  met  it  in  faith,  and  have  in  each  case  over- 
come it.  We  feel  sure  that. we  shall  do  the  same;  and  we 
proceed  to  estimate  the  more  positive  forces  arrayed  in  op- 
position to  the  faith  we  preach.  We  must  not  over-rate  our 
own  strength — no  illusion  would  be  so  fatal.  But  we  must 
not  over-rate,  either,  the  strength  against  us.  In  our  own 
weakness  lies  the  obstacle  to  our  success,  not  in  the  strength 

I  of  our^pponents. 

The  more  I  examine  the  motley  and  discordant  array 
against  us,  the  more  do  I  feel  its  essential  feebleness.  Its  sub- 
divisions are  endless.  But,  waiving  these  for  the  time,  there 
is  the  division  of  our  opponents  into  those  who  believe  in 
Christianity  and  those  who  do  not  From  this  point  of  view 
there  is  an  approximate  bisection  of  the  English  world — an 
inconvenient,  unpleasant  aspect  of  the  truth  which  established 
Christianity  would  gladly  keep  out  of  sight,  and  which  the  un- 
believing portion,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  does 
not  care  to  press,  as  from  social  motives  it  dreads  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  existing  order.     Turning  to  those  who  believe, 
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they  are  divided,  and  most  unequally  divided,  as  they  must 
in  sorrow  confess,  into  those  who  accept  Christianity,  with  a 
belief  really  worthy  of  the  name,  as  the  principle  of  their  life 
and  conduct,  and  those  with  whom  it  is  a  mere  profession — 
scarcely  a  belief,  in  no  sense  a  faith.  Put  this  largest  portion 
aside,  and  scan  the  more  formidable  body,  the  real  servants  of 
Christ ;  listen  to  the  sounds  that  issue  from  their  camp  ;  read 
the  writings  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  several  sections  of  the 
Christian  world  embody  their  system  of  religious  doctrine, 
their  methods  of  religious  action  and  teaching — ^the  result  of 
such  study  may  well  encourage  us  if  we  wish  to  be  convinced 
of  their  weakness,  their,  necessary  weakness,  as  divided. 

Or  turn  to  the  scientific  and  literary  world,  to  whose  pro- 
testations of  conformity  none  attach  much  importance,  aware, 
as  all  thinking  men  are,  how  deeply  its  belief  is  a  negation. 
There  is  no  union  there.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  all  union  is  unadvisable.  They  have  systematized  disunion. 
If  any  among  them  turn  their  attention  oh  social  subjects  as 
one  branch  of  science  or  literature,  they  offer  nothing  better 
than  the  rest.  If  I  were  to  say  what  I  think  the  most 
favourable  event  for  the  cause  we  advocate  of  the  last  year,  in 
reference  to  this  branch  of  our  opponents,  I  should  select  the 
work  of  their  most  eminent  name,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  work 
on  Liberty  is  the  very  apocalypse  of  social  despair. 

Such  is  my  estimate  of  our  own  organization — such  the 
judgment  I  form  of  anything  that  can  be  called  an  organization 
against  us.  We  advance,  then,  in  all  confidence ;  we  seek  to 
give  greater  extension  and  efficiency  to  the  work  of  propaga- 
tion. Our  first  object  is  to  bring  it  to  bear  as  effectively  as 
possible  where  there  is  nothing  to  resist  us,  the  weakest  part 
of  those  against  us,  or  outside  us — on  the  large  mass  in  whom 
no  definite  faith  exists.  We  leaye  all  firmly  rooted  faith  to 
stand  as  much  as  we  can.  Our  work  must  be  essentially  con- 
structive, organic — never  purely  negative.  It  is  important 
therefore  that,  in  touchii^  on  questions  as  they  arise,  we 
should  not  sacrifice  to  the  desire  of  immediate  success.  The 
views  we  put  forward  should  harmonize  thoroughly  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  faith,  even  when  by  so  doing  they 
appear  too  widely  divergent  from  the  actual  and  pressing 
want.     We  sow  for  the  long  future,  and,  doing  so,  are  obliged 
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at  times  to  discard  appeals  which  might  ensure  a  more  rapid 
acceptance. 

In  treating  of  the  propagation  of  any  religious  faith,  there 
are  always  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  consider  it 
The  systematic  organized  propagation  is  one  thing,  essential, 
valuable"  in    the    highest    degree.     But    the    unsystematic, 

/  individual  propagation,  is  another :  the  constant,  silent  influ- 
ence that  spreads  from  the  disciples  of  a  religion  over  all  those 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact.  This  is  for  us,  in 
the  recognized  interval  and  abeyance  as  to  some  of  our  modes 
of  action,  really  the  more  important  to  consider.  This,  then, 
is  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  what  I  say. 

I  dwelt  last  year  on  the  attitude  we  assume  towards  all 
without,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  whether  believers  in  some 
definite  system,  or  disbelievers  in  any,  whether  religious  in 
feeling  and  tendencies,  or  the  contrary.  This  year  I  would 
turn  more  to  the  question  of  our  own  intrinsic  action,  viewed 
each  one  of  us  as  media  of  communicating  the  impulse  we 
have  ourselves  received. 

,  Our  religion  claims  to  be  complete  and  universal,  complete 
in  that  it  embraces  the  whole  nature  of  man — physical,  intel- 

,  lectual,  and  moral ;  universal,  in  that  it  embraces  all  men.  It 
is  more  in  our  power  to  evidence  the  first  of  these  two 
characteristics  than  the  last.  Time  alone  can  decide  on  its 
claim  to  catholicity  or  universality.  But  now,  in  the  present, 
its  completeness  may  be  made  manifest.  For  each  of  us  it  is  an 
ideal  of  difficult  attainment  so  to  manifest  it.  Yet  it  is  the 
ideal  which  we  set  before  us,  and  towards  which  in  our 
measure  we  must  unceasingly  strive,  in  the  spirit  of  social 
devotion,  not  in  that  of  mere  self-perfection.  The  constant 
presence  of  a  social  aim  is  necessary  at  once  to  sustain  and 
regulate  our  efforts  in  self-improvement,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  a  certain  tendency  to  self-worship. 

We  seek,  then,  to  improve  our  whole  nature,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  as  servants  of  Humanity,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  propagation  of  our  faith.  Seeking  this,  no  part  of 
our  existence  is  insignificant.     We  adopt  all  practices  that 

;  tend  to  promote  our  bodily  health — careful  cleanliness,  rigid 
moderation  in  diet — in  order  that  we  may  be  the  better  instru- 

■    ments,  as  well  as  on  other  social  grounds.    We  train  ourselves 
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in  all  intellectual  strength,  for  we  are  aware  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  intellect  when  under  due  control.  We  '  make 
our  moral  being  our  prime  care/  because  in  that  we  find  the 
one  pennanent  end  of  life  for  the  individual,  the  one  means 
of  spreading  our  religion,  which  is  universally  applicable. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  in  one  sense  a  laborious  existence  that 
we  set  before  us.  But  we  have  not  been  trained  by  any 
teachers  to  look  on  life  as  an  easy  matter.  In  this  respect 
the  contemplation  of  the  past  has  a  strengthening  effect  as  in 
so  many  others.  We  inherit  the  results  of  long  generations  of 
suffering  toil — why  should  we  refuse  to  take  our  place  in  the 

■    onward  march  }    Our  fathers  have  worked  for  us ;  we  work 

i  for  our  children.  On  the  earliest  stages  of  man's  existence  we 
may  look  back  with  comparative  satisfaction.  For  apart  from 
the  creations  of  the  poets,  we  may  well  believe  that  there  was 
a  period  of  lower,  it  may  be,  such  as  we  in  our  pride  should 

,  spurn,   yet   of  simpler  enjoyment   and  fresher    sympathies. 

(  Closing  this  period  and  consolidating  its  results,  yet  intro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  ideas  and  institutions  which  compli- 
cated and  disturbed  the  intellectual  and  social  being  of  man, 
stand  the  great  theocracies,  under  whose  sway  the  existence 
of  large  portions  of  mankind  was  organized  on  some  very 
tolerable  basis.  But  these  two  phases  past,  on  the  subsequent 
three  thousand  years  of  restless  movement  there  hangs  a 
shadow  of  sadness.  They  call  on  us  for  what  Mr.  Helps 
speaks  of,  if  I  remember  right,  as  an  infinite  pity  for  all  that 
they  underwent  in  handing  down  to  us  the  materials  which  we 
enjoy,  and  with  which  we  work.  I  know  not  whether,  in  the 
brighter  future  which  we  confidently  anticipate  for  our  race, 
the  memory  of  this  previous  suffering  will  ever  be  wholly  lost ; 
whether  man,  even  in  that  his  high  festival  time,  will  not,  as 

/r  Prometheus  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  gods,  bear  traces, 
though  faded,  yet  still  traces  of  his  ancient  pain — 

Extenuata  gerens  veteris  vestigia  pcense. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  deep  and  ever  increasing  sympathy 
with  the  past  will  be  one  of  the  feelings  most  encouraged  by 
the  Positive  religion ;  teaching,  as  it  does,  the  constant  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  dead  over  the  living.  This  is  unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  feelings  most  dead  at  present.     But  in  the 
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power,  at  present,  of  such  sympathy  we  need  not  take  the 
past  merely  in  its  sadder  aspect.  Its  Exertions,  its  hopes,  its 
success,  all  are  equally  calculated  to  stimulate  and  to  cheer 
us.  It  is  by  no  means  one  unbroken  record  of  waste  and 
sufTering,  even  during  the  period  I  mentioned  above  as  mark- 
ing The  transition,  in  the  Positive  view  of  history,  between  the 
original  theocratic  organization  and  the  new  organization 
under  the  reign  of  Humanity.  So  little  so,  that  in  all  periods 
men  have  found  encouragement  from  the  study  of  the  past ; 
though  from  want  of  any  consistent  view  different  minds  have 
chosen  wholly  different  periods  on  which  to  dwell  with 
pleasure,  making  the  one  chosen  exclude  all  the  others. 
This  deficiency  we  hope  to  remedy,  and,  by  grouping  all 
previous  history  in  an  orderly  system,  to  draw  from  each 
part  of  that  system  its  appropriate  encouragement,^  moulding 
the  whole  in  harmony.  Such  is  our  use  of  the  past.  The 
future  offers  us  not  less  of  excitement  to  exertion,  to  effort 
over  ourselves,  in  the  service  of  others.  What  has  been  done  is 
sufficient  guarantee  that  what  we  do  in  our  time  shall  not  be 
without  effect.  And  whilst  we  with  the  Christian  Apostle 
recognize  the  superiority  of  love  over  faith  and  hope,  we  do 
not  any  more  than  he  discard  the  two  subordinate.  We 
accept  the  consolations,  the  confidence  they  give  us. 

Yet  we  deal  with  no  Utopia.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
do  what  we  will,  make  ourselves  what  we  will,  neither  by 
action  nor  by  being  can  we  escape  the  rigorous  laws  of  our  con- 
dition— ^the  severe  fatalities  of  human  life.  At  the  best,  when 
all  is  done,  that  life  remains  subject  to  sorrow,  we  ourselves 
subject  to  the  constant  consciousness  of  a  poor  and  imperfect 
result,  or  at  least  with  so  much  imperfection  as  at  times  to 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  effort  we  make.  And  I  see  not  that 
under  any  future  arrangement  this  character  can  be  wholly 
lost  In  this  fact  lies  very  much  of  the  strength  of  existing 
religious  feeling.  In  our  weakness  we  are  prone  to  carve  out 
a  future  exempt  from  the  harsher  laws  which  now  govern  us. 

We,  who  allow  no  such  consideration,  who,  without  deny- 
ing such  a  future,  cannot  take  it  into  account,  must  find 
elsewhere  an  equivalent  for  the  support  it3  contemplation 
gives,  or  is  thought  to  give.  I  think  such  an  equivalent  not 
difficult  to  find.    We  have  it  ready  to  our  hand.     I  see  really 
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no  need  of  any  illusiojis  to  support  us.  In  the  principle  of  all 
action  for  the  disciples  o?  our  religion — sacrifice  of  self  for  the 
good  of  others,  embodied  in  the  great  formula  of  Positive 
morality,  Live  for  others — I  find  the  one  all-powerful  compen- 
sation at  once  Tor  the  evils  of  our  condition,  and  for  the  hopes 
we  renounce. 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  m  an 

The  difficulties  which  surround  us  must  become  the 
materials  which  we  use  to  rise  above  tliem.  We  may  not 
absolutely  free  ourselves  from  the  sense  of  incompletion  ;  we 
may  do  so  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  work  on  in  the  conscious- 
ness at  once  of  a  noble  resignation  and  a  noble  activity.  We 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  not  to  want  more  than  this.  We 
should  be  strong  enough  were  it  not  mainly  for  the  long 
weakening  produced  by  the  monotheistic  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  with  its  complementary  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, debasing  our  religious  aspirations  into  a  calculation  of 
consequences. 

I  have  made,  I  feel  sure,  sufficient  allowance  for  the  need 
of  resignation,  for  the  more  depreciating  view  of  human  exist- 
ence. I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the  power  we  have  of  modi- 
fying it  is  really  very  great,  the  power  of  modifying 
its  external  conditions,  as  well  as  that  of  so  modifying 
ourselves  as  to  make  these  external  conditions,  even  when 
apparently  harshest,  minister  to  our  advance.  A  systematic 
exertion  of  this  power  has  never  yet  been  made.  The  results 
of  such  an  exertion  are  therefore  difficult  to  calculate.  Two 
very  opposite  schools  meet  in  objecting  to  any  such  syste- 
matic effort.  The  religious  school  thinks  it  wrong  to  take  the 
direction  of  human  affairs  out  of  the  hands  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  placed.  The  scientific  school  objects  that  we 
have  gone  on  instinctively  adapting  ourselves  to  our  position, 
and  that  it  were  better  to  continue  in  the  same  path,  not  to 
develope  the  instinct  into  consciousness.  To  the  first  we 
answer,  that  we  do  not  accept  the  fact  implied  in  their  state- 
ment, and  that  we  reject  the  inference  based  on  that  fact. 
To  the  second  we  say,  that  whilst  we  allow  what  they  urge  to 
be  true  for  the  past,  we  see  no  reason  for  its  continuance  in 
the  present ;  that  we  are  confident  that  systematic  action  is 
both  sound  in  principle  and  fruitful  in  result.   For  we  feel  that 
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when  the  restless  activity  of  man  shall  turn  from  the  conquest 
over  matter,  in  which  at  the  present  day  we  take  so  much 
pride,  to  the  nobler  task  of  guiding  and  controlling  his  own 
proper  world,  the  future  of  the  race  will  justify  the  faith, 
which  we  now  seem  overbold  in  advocating  in  the  teeth  of  so 
much  opposition,  the  faith  that  man  can  be  a  providence  to 
himself,  in  a  more  practical  and  beneficial  sense  than  any  of 
the  various  providences  he  created  in  his  earlier  existence ; 
that  Humanity  will  be  found  the  real,  God  but  the  imagined 
source  of  the  blessings  hitherto  attained,  or  in  the  future 
attainable,  and  as  such  source  the  legitimate  object  of  our 
gratitude,  our  love,  and  our  devotion  ;  in  other  words,  the 
legitimate  object  of  our  Worship,  in  the  Positive  sense  of  that 
term,  when  ffeed  from  theological  associations. 

Moses  19,  72  {January  19,  i86a) 
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CULTE  DES  MORTS. 

• 

L'Amonr  poor  principe  . 
Et  rOidre  pcmr  basQ 
Le  Progr^  pour  bat 

AU   NOM  DE  L'HUMANIT^ 

Mesdames,  Messieurs, — Maniant  une  langue  qui  n'est  pas 
la  mienne,  je  reclame  toute  votre  indulgence.  J'ai  t4ch6  de 
me  faire  comprendre  ;  pour  le  reste  je  n'ai  eu  ni  le  loisir  ni 
le  calme  d'esprit  qu'exigeait  la  redaction  d'un  tel  discours. 
Lorsque  j'ai  accept^  la  d^l^ation  que  m'a  offerte  M.  Laffitte, 
notre  directeur,  j'dtais  bien  loin  de  pr^oir  ce  qui  nous  est 
arriv^. 

Le  but  principal  de  cette  reunion  reste  toujours  le  mfime, 
Nous  nous  r^unissons  pour  nous  rappeler  et  pour  honorer  la 
mdmoire  de  notre  Maltre,  le  Fondateur  de  la  Religion  univer- 
selle.  Nous  venons  faire  un  acte  sp&ial  de  la  grande  institu- 
tion du  Culte  des  morts,  institution  ^bauch^ed^ji  pard'autres 
religions,  mais  que  le  Positivisme  adopte,  agrandit,  perfec- 
tionne  et  met  en  harmonic  avec  Tensemble  de  notre  vie.  C'est 
un  acte  special,  mais  il  sera  toujours  Tacte  le  plus  solennel,  le 
r&um6  le  plus  complet  de  ce  Culte,  Facte  auquel  se  rattache- 
ront,  comme  ^  leur  centre,  tous  les  autres  Rdv^lateurs  de 
r Humanity  ;  sa  mdmoire  r&ume  celle  de  tous  ses  serviteurs, 
tant  involontaires  que  volontaires.  En  commdmorant  sa  mort, 
la  m^me  liaison  se  fait  sentir  sans  que  nous  puissions  nous  en 
dispenser.  Culte,  dogme  ou  r^ime,  perfectionnement  in- 
dividuel  ou  organisation  collective,  tout  se  rapportera  i  lui, 
pour  tous  ceux  qui  adorent  simplement  et  directement 
I'Humanitd.  II  restera,  pendant  Texistence  humaine,  la  grande 
figure  centrale  qui  domine  toutes  les  autres  et  les  rapproche. 

Cinq  ann^es  se  sont  ^couldes  depuis  la  mort  d'Auguste 
Comte,  et  il  n'en  est  gu^re  une  seule  qui  n*ait  iti  marqufe 
par  la  disparition  de  quelques-uns  de  ses  disciples  et  de  nos 
confreres,    D^ji,  lors  de  sa  premiire  commemoration,  il  y  avait 
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d'autres  souvenirs  que  le  sien  pour  le  Positivisme.  Non-seule- 
ment  Timage  qu'^voquait  son  nom  dtait  compHqu^e  par  celle 
des  nobles  femmes  qu'il  avait  assocides  h,  sa  mdmoire,  mais  il 
y  avait  entre  nous  et  la  s^rie  des  bienfaiteurs  de  THumanitd, 
qui  compose  notre  calendrier,  quelques  serviteurs  avec  con- 
science qui  avaient  reconnu  son  existence,  et  qui,  avec  plus  ou 
moins  de  fermet^,  plus  ou  moins  compl^tement,  s'^taient 
d6vou^s  h,  la  faire  reconnattre  par  les  autres.  Depuis  sa  mort, 
leur  nombre  est  bien  augment^.  La  nouvelle  s^rie,  la  s^rie 
des  morts  positivistes,  se  forme  avec  une  rapidity  effrayante. 
Lentement  nous  marchons  vers  la  pleine  occidentalit^  quant 
a  la  composition  de  la  soci^t^  que  nous  repr^sentons  aujour* 
d*hui.  Nous  avons  marchd  moins  lentement  vers  cette  mfime 
occidentalit^,  quant  aux  morts.  Nous  n'avons  que  trop  peu 
d'effort  k  faire  pour  r^aliser  la  v^rit6,  que  les  morts  dominent 
les  vivants ;  le  culte  positif  des  morts  ne  nous  est  que  trop 
facile.  L'un  apris  Tautre,  nos  frires  se  sont  suivis  dans  le 
tombeau,  nous  laissant  le  regret,  Tam^re  douleur  et  la  tSche 
difficile  de  nous  soutenir,  de  faire  face  aux  poids  de  nos  fa- 
talit^s,  de  savoir  ob^ir  h,  nos  convictions,  tirer  parti  de  cette 
triste  ri^cessit^  mSme,  et  y  puiser  le  courage  et  le  d^vouement. 
Jamais  nous  ne  nous  sommes  r^unis  dans  d'aussi  tristea 
circonstances  que  cette  ann^e-ci !  Nous  qui  venons  de  loin 
assister  k  cette  c6r6monie,  et  qui  ne  pouvons  venir  qu'une  fois 
par  an,  en  entrant  dans  ces  lieux,  nous  avons  dft  tous  ^prouver 
un  sentiment  de  vive  douleur;  nous  avons  eu  le  coeur  serr6. 
Pour  la  premiere  fois,  il  nous  manquait  Taffectueux  accueil,  la 
pleine  et  ^vidente  bienveillance  de  celle  qui  constituait  le 
charme  de  cet  appartement,  de  celle  que  tous  nous  honorions 
et  aimions.  C'est  un  grand  vide  qu'elle  nous  a  laiss^  !  EUe  a 
Ai]kj  je  le  sais,  6t^  appr&i^e  ici.  II  me  sera  permis  pourtant, 
de  la  part  de  ceux  qui  n'ont  pu  fitre  pr&ents  k  sa  commemo- 
ration, de  dire,  le  plus  simplement  possible,  que  nous  avons 
profond^ment  ressenti  le  coup  qui  nous  a  frapp^s.  Sa  solH- 
citude  pour  notre  cause  dtait  constamment  en  ^veil ;  et  elle  y 
coopdrait  de  la  maniire  la  plus  utile,  comme  elle  la  concevait 
dans  sa  plus  ample  largeur.  Je  n'oublierai  jamais  les  grandes 
vues  qu'elle  puisait  dans  sa  sympathie,  et  qui  rendaient  sea 
entretiens  si  admirables  pour  retremper  les  4mes.  Dans  mes 
visites  annuelles,  qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  le  dire,  c'^tait  ce  qui 
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me  faisait  le  plus  de  bien ;  je  pourtafe  bien  dire  nous.  Elle 
fegardait  tous  les  croyants  d'un  amour  matemel,  qui  ^tait  le 
fond  de  tout  ce  qu'elle  disait,  de  tout  ce  qu'elle  faisait.  Cet 
amour,  tous  ceux  qui  Tont  senti  le  lui  rendent  bien.  Son 
souvenir  nous  reste  parmi  tout  ce  tju'il  y  a  de  plus  pur  et  de 
plus  tendre  dans  notre  m^moire.  Vivante,  elle  nous  associait, 
plus  qu'aucune  autre  chose,  i  la  vie  de  son  maltre  et  son  pfere. 
Morte,  elle  complete  le  groupe  central,  elle  prend  part  h,  son 
immortality 

C'est  la  premiere  fois  aussi  que  M.  de  Constant  nous 
manque.  Lui  aussi  il  a  d6ji  iii  dignement  appr6ci6,  et  je  ne 
pretends  acunement  y  revenir.  Mais  Tabsence  d'une  si  vive 
et  saisissante  person  nalit^  ne  me  permet  pas  un  silence 
complet  Je  ferais  tort  h,  mes  sentiments  et  i  ceux  de  beau- 
coup  d'autres,  si  je  ne  m'efforjais  d'exprimer,  quoique  im- 
parfaitement,  Taffection  intimement  sentie  que  nous  gardons 
pour  sa  m^moire.  Jamais  sa  bienveillance  personnelle  ne  nous 
faisait  d^faut.  Sachons  nous  en  montrer  dignement  recon- 
naissants,  et  il  n^  aurait  pas  de  reconnaissance  plus  digne  que 
de  nous  approprier  ce  qui  surtout  le  distinguait.  Chaque  fois 
que  nous  le  voyions,  si  le  temps  nous  permettait  de  nous 
p^n^trer  de  la  conscience  de  ce  qu'il  6tait,  de  sa  maniire  de 
vivre  et  de  son  action  en  detail,  car  il  fallait  le  suivre  d'un  ceil 
attentif  et  lui  arracher  en  quelque  sorte  son  secret,  il  ^tait 
facile  de  nous  convaincre  que  dans  I'intervalle  il  avait  grandi 
moralement,  qu*il  avait  acquis  plus  d'empire  sur  lui-mfime,  enfin 
qu'il  avait  fait  un  progr^s  sensible  vers  ce  perfectionnement 
intime  auquel  il  se  consacrait  C'dtait  bien  1^  pour  nous  tous  ua 
exemple  k  suivre,  un  enseignement  des  plus  utiles.  Je  mets 
en  avant  ce  qui  me  frappait  le  plus,  sans  que  cela  nuise  h,  la^ 
perception  de  ses  autres  quality,  ou  k  Thonneur  que  mdritent 
son  activity  continue  et  les  dminents  services  qu'il  a  pu  et  voulu 
rendre  inotre  Maitre  pendant  savie,i  son  CEuvre  apris  sa  mort 

Bien  autrement  douloureuse  est  la  mort  de  notre  jeune 
Confrere.  J 'en  parlerai  directement  et  ouvertement,  car  il  est 
impossible  que  ceux  qui  I'ont  connu  intimement,  et  il  y  en  a 
plusieurs  parmi  nous  qui  le  connaissaient  ainsi,  n'en  soient  pas 
pr^occup^s.  Et  ceux  qui  ne  le  connaissaient  pas  personnelle- 
ment,  car  il  assistait  trop  rarement  k  ces  reunions,*  auront  iti 
intdress^  k  son  sort  et  n'auront  pu  entendre  sans  doulcur  la 
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nouvelle  de  sa  •  disparition.  II  m*est  bien  p^nible  et  bien 
difficile  d'en  parlen  Les  autres  sont  tomb^s  les  armes  k  la 
main,  luttant  pour  la  grande  Cause.  Quelle  que  soit  notre 
mani^re  d'envisager  sa  mort,  pour  moi  il  ne  peut  fitre  douteux 
qu'il  n'ait  voulu  disparaitre,  qu'il  n*ait  voulu  renoncer  k  toute 
son  action  sociale,  qu'il  n'ait  d6sesp6r6  de  la  vie  et  qu'il  ne 
soit  alle  chercher  le  repos  et  le  soulagement  de  ses  souffrances 
dans  une  mort  volontaire. 

Quel  bel  Avenir  J  me  disait  un  jour  M.  de  Constant  en 
parlant  de  lui,  et,  en  effet,  il  semblait  tel.  Jeune,  riche,  jouissant 
d'une  position  sociale  des  plus  solides,  dou6  d'une  haute  in- 
telligence, d*une  4me  capable  des  plus  grands  sacrifices,  estim^ 
mfime  par  ceux  qui  ne  comprenaient  pas  ses  principes  d'action, 
aimd  par  ceux  qui  le  comprenaient  et  le  connaissaient,  la  vie 
semblait  lui  oifrir  tout  ce  qu'il  fallait  pour  le  bonheur,  sauf  un 
tem£^rament_physique  qui  obscurcissait  tout  et  auquel  finale- 
ment  il  a  succoml)6.  II  s'est  laiss^  aller  k  Tisolement,  k  la 
tristesse,  et  le  d&espoir  est  venu  clore  la  s^rie.  II  n'a  pas  eu 
la  force  de  sortir  de  la  solitude  qu'il  s'^tait  cr^^e.  Si  la  vie 
lui  souriait,  ce  qui  arrivait  k  de  rares  intervalles,  il  cherchait 
et  godtait  la  sympathie ;  mais  quand  ses  heures  de  tristesse 
revenaient,  il  la  fuyait.  C'est  le  caract^ristique  des  ftmes  dlev^es. 
II  a  eu  gravement  tort  de  c^der  au  sentiment  de  son  impuis- 
sance  k  soutenir  plus  longtemps  la  lutte ;  il  a  manqu^  k  ses 
principes  ;  il  nous  a  places  dans  la  douloureuse  ndcessit^  de  ne 
.pouvoir  commdmorer  sa  mort  publiquement. 

Noble  et  g^n^reux  Ami,  tu  serais  le  premier  k  accepter  le 
bldme  que  j'ose  ainsi  formuler,  telle  dtait  la  parfaite  rectitude 
de'ton  esprit.  Tu  ne  m^connaitrais  nullement  le  sentiment  de 
devoir  social,  qui  me  pousse  k  ne  pas  chercher  un  refuge  dans 
le  silence,  mais  k  m'exprimer  librement  sur  ton  comte.  Tu 
ne  m^connaitrais  pas  non  plus  les  sentiments  personnels  de 
regret,  d'honneur  et  de  la  plus  douloureuse  sympathie  que 
m'inspirera  toujours  ta  m^moire,  et  que  ta  mort  ne  pourra 
aucunement  alt^rer. 

Tout  digne  doge  impHque  la  liberty  de  bl&mer.  Mais  la 
part  du  bldme  une  fois  faite,  il  nous  est  permis.  Messieurs,  de 
donner  libre  cours  aux  inspirations  de  Tamitid  et  de  Testime. 
Et  d'abord,  sachons-lui  gr^  d'une  chose:  c'est  que  jamais, 
sous  le    poids   de    ses   impressions    personnelles,    il    n'ait 
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dout^  de  notre  doctrine.  Ma  conviction,  k  cet  ^ard,  est 
confirm^  par~  tout  ce  que  j'aivu  dans  ses  papiers,  par  les 
t^moignages  directs  et  indirects  de  sos  amis  et  de  sa  famille. 
II  est  rest^  in^branlable,  non-setdement  quant  k  la  doctrine^ 
dans  le  sens  le  plus  ^tendu  du  mot,  mais  aussi,  ce  qui  chez  nous 
est  plus  rare  et  plus  difficile,  quant  k  son  opportunity. 

II  ne  transigeait  en  rien ;  il  6tait  d'une  droiture  remar«> 
quable,  et  ce  quMl  acceptait  en  th^orie,  il  voulait  le  faire 
passer  directement  dans  la  pratique.  Lors  m£me  qu'il  sentait^ 
et  qu'il  regrcttait  comme  nous  le  regrettons  tous,  que  dans 
r^tat  actuel  des  choses,  la  soci^t^  Positiviste  ne  lui  ofTrait 
nuUement  le  soutien  qu*il  d^sirait  ardemment,  ne  remplissait 
aucunement  la  fonction  d'une  ^glise  et  d'une  soci^t^  organisde 
de  mani^re  k  soutenir  et  consoler  ses  membres ;  lors  mfime,  ce 
qui  lui  arrivait  parfois,  qu'il  regrcttait  la  foi  de  sa  jeunesse  ou 
se  laissait  aller  aux  imposantes  ofTres  du  Catholicisme  du 
moyen  clge,  jamais  cependant  cette  forte  intelligence  n'a 
reni^  ses  convictions,  n'a  c6d6  en  rien  sur  la  foi  positive. 

Je  I'ai  di]k  dit.  Messieurs,  il  a  succomb^  au  sentiment  de 
son  impuissance,  de  Tinutilit^  d'une  existence  prolong^e,  de 
son  indignity,  c'est  son  propre  mot.  Far  quelles  souifrances  a 
dd  passer  un  tel  homme,  une  telle  nature,  avant  d'en  venir  \k } 
Passons  1^-dessus,  ne  nous  y  appuyant  que  pour  en  tirer  ce 
qu'il  faut  pour  modifier  notre  jugement,  et  I'ayant  jug^  avec 
calme,  rappelons-nous  ses  grands  services,  sa  large  volont^ 
envers  notre  cause,  son  d^vouement  k  T Humanity,  son  abnega- 
tion de  lui-m£me.  Rappelons-nous  aussi  et  davantage  tout  ce 
qu'il  y  avait  en  lui  de  bon  et  de  noble,  sa  loyaut^,  sa  delicate 
sympathie,  sa  justice  et  sa  tendresse.  Honorons  I'ami, 
ch6rissons  sa  mdmoire  qui,  j'aime  k  le  croire,  d'apr^s  le  juge- 
ment m£me  le  plus  s^v^re,  et  sans  aucune  concession  faible, 
restera  toujours  non-seulement  pour  nous  qui  I'avons  connu, 
mais  pour  nos  successeurs,  li^e  d'une  mani^re  honorable  et  in- 
dissoluble, aux  souvenirs  du  Positivisme. 

La  situation  morale  est  bien  chang^e.  Ceux  qui  ont 
assist^  aux  commencements  de  notre  oeuvre  ne  sont  plus. 
D'autres  viendront,  mais  ce  n'est  plus  pr^cis^ment  la  mfime 
cho3e.    Les  amis  de  la  jeunesse  du  Positivisme  disparaissent. 
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lis  n'assistent  plus  k  nos  luttes,  ne  nbus  encouragent  plus  de 
leur  voix.  Leur  place  est  vide,  nous  ne  le  sentons  que  trop. 
L'oeuvre  est  toujours  la  m£me  ;  mais  si  la  part  qui  en  revient  A 
chacun  est  devenue  plus  lourde,  c'est  que  ceux-ci  nous 
manquent 

De  telles  pertes  sont  bien  faites  pour  nous  d^cours^ei.    A 
contempler  ce  triste  spectacle  de  la  vie  perdue  par  les  uns, 
jet^  par  les  autres,  nos  forces  nous  quittent,  nous  nous  sentons 
presque  incapables  de  soutenir  la  lutte.      Mieux  vaut   se 
r^signer  et  laisser  faire.    L'esprit  se  r^tr^cit,  le  coeur  s'afTaisse. 
Heureusement  que  cet  6tat  ne  dure  pas,  et  que,  par  le  cours 
naturel  des  choses,  nous  reprenons  peu  k  peu  le  courage  que 
nous  avons  perdu  ;  nous  rentrons  dans  la  vie  ordinaire.    Mais 
trop  souvent,  nous  n'y  rentrons  que  gravement  atteints  dans 
notre  Anergic,  mal  disposes  pour  les  efforts  qui  auparavant  ne 
nous  cofttaient  pas,  p^n^tr^  m£me  d'un  vague  et  dangereux 
sentiment  de  Tinutilit^  de  tout  effort     Notre  courage  est 
moindre  qu'il  ne  T^tait     II  s'agit  tr^s-s^rieusement,  Messieurs, 
de  combattre  ces  tendances,  de  ne  pas  nous  laisser  aller  sur 
cette  pente  si  facile  ;  il  s'agit  de  puiser  une  force  nouvelle,  et 
nuUe  part  pouvons-nous  le  faire  mieux  que  dans  le  Culte  des 
morts.    Ce  n'est  pas  la  seule  source,  je  le  sais,  mais  c'est  une 
source  bien  puissante,  vu  Tabsence  de  toute  excitation,  vu  le 
grand  calme  qu'il  est  de  nature  h,  nous  inspirer,  tout  en  nous 
inspirant  aussi  la  resolution  ferme  et  soutenue  de  ne  pas 
manquer  aux  grands  exemples.  En  presence  de  nos  souvenirs, 
de  ce  grand  mais  douloureux  Pass6,  si  empreint  de  souffrances 
mais  si  empreint  aussi  des  traces  de  courage  etded^vouement^ 
faiblir  devrait  nous  £tre  impossible,  tant  devraient  £tre  puis- 
sants  les  sentiments  de  sympathie  et  d'obligation.     Une  telle 
force  devrait  exercer  sur  nous  la  pens^e  que  la  cause  des 
souffrances  et  la  raison  du  d^vouement  existent  autant  qu'elles 
aient  jamais  exists ;  les  sacrifices  qui  ont  ^t^  faits  impliquent 
des  sacrifices  correspondants  de  notre  part. 

Aussi  nous  n'^voquons  pas  le  Pass^,  pour  nous  laisser 
affaiblir  parlui.  Au  contraire,  nous  regardons  la  mort  en  face 
pour  stimuler  et  regler  notre  courage.  Nous  nous  p^n^trons 
du  souvenir  de  nos  morts,  nous  nous  recueillons  pour  le 
m^diter,  afin  de  sortir  de  cette  m^itation  plus  forts  et  plus 
i^nergiques,    plus   sympathiques    pour  les  vivants    par    la 
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mdmoire  de  leur  sympathie,  plus  d^vou^s  k  THumanit^  par  le 
poids  de  leur  d^vouement.  C'est  k  la  vue  de  cette  puissance 
tr^s-r^elle  que  nous  sentons  qu'oublier,  refuge  des  &mes  faibles, 
c'est  nous  priver  d*un  de  nos  plus  solides  appuis,  en  mSme 
temps  que  c'est  agir  en  l&ches  envers  ceux  que  nous  avons 
aim&  et  que  nous  aimons  toujours.  Notre  veritable  vie,  congue 
dans  son  vrai  jour  et  dans  son  intime  rdalit^  consiste  k  les 
faire  vivre  en  nous,  k  reproduire  leur  vie  en  continuant  leur 
oeuvre,  en  nous  emparant  de  leurs  grands  desseins,  en  propa- 
geant  leurs  nobles  sentiments.  Nous  rCy  ajoutons  que  peu, 
et  ce  que  nous  y  ajoutons  c'est  en  nous  inspirant  d'eux  que 
nous  y  parvenons.  Nous  rappeler  ainsi  ceux  qui  ne  sont  plus, 
nous  lier  ainsi  k  eux,  c'est  nous  Clever  k  leur  hauteur,  c'est 
nous  approprier  les  b^ndfices  de  leurs  efforts,  c'est  participer 
au  calme  qui  r^gne  autour  d'eux,  c*est  leur  rendre  digfnement 
honneur,  c'est  instituer  le  vrai  Culte  des  Morts. 

Notre  situation  est  bien  changde  aussi,  mat^riellement,  par 
les  6v^nements  de  cette  ann^e.  Je  n'insisterai  pas  1^-dessus, 
mais  il  m'est  impossible  de  ne  pas  y  consacrer  quelques  mots, 
puisque  nous  y  sommes  tous  int^ress^s.  Personne  ici  n'ignore 
que  ce  qui  a  &ti  fait,  a  iti  fait  en  grande  partie  par  I'as- 
sistance  p^cuniaire  des  deux  positivistes  dont  nous  d^plo- 
rons  la  perte.  Sans  eux,  nos  ressources  sont  bien  faibles. 
M.  Winstanley  n'a  rien  l^gu6  au  Positivisme.  M.  de  Constant, 
au  contfaire,  nous  a  destine  unpegs  considerable ;  mais  il  est 
pour  moi  presque  certain  que  nous  ne  rdussirons  pas  k  faire 
valoir  nos  droits,  qui,  moralement  valides,  n'ont  aucune  vali- 
dity legale.  Je  dirai  plus  mfime.  Si  nous  pouvions  les  faire 
valoir  par  une  contestation  legale,  je  pr6f(6rerais  qu'on  y 
renon^at  franchement  Ce  serait  le  plus  digne  de  notre  part 
Dans  le  cas  oil  nous  6chouerions  ou  que  nous  y  renoncerions, 
le  subside  se  trouvera  r^duit  tout  d'un  coup  de  plus  de  moitid 
Nous  aurons,  s'il  reste  k  son  niveau  actuel,  a  peine  de  quoi 
suffire  aux  besoins  les  plus  urgemment  n^cessaires,  c'est-4-dire 
au  maintien  int^ral  du  local.  Toute  activitd  en  dehors  de  cela 
nous  sera  interdite,  toute  activity,  bien  entendu,  qui  depend 
de  la  possession  de  Targent.  II  est  douteux  mfeme  si  dans 
cette  limite  nous  parviendrons  k  maintenir  la  situation 
actuelle.  II  ne  devrait  pas  en  6tre  ainsi,  ce  dont  se  convain- 
cra  facilement  quiconque.  consentira.i  ^tudier.  avec  un  peu 
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d' attention  les  circulaires  qui,  sous  ce  rapport,  font  autorit6. 
Kien  de  plus  Evident  que  ceci,  que  nous  pourrions  accomplir 
tout  ce  qui  est  indispensable,  si  Ton  pouvait  remettre  les  efforts 
sur  le  pied  o^  ils  T^taient  Tann^e  qui  a  pr^c^d^  la  mort  de 
not  re  Maitre. 

Quant  k  moi,  je  ne  le  dissimule  pas,  je  vois,  sans  le  re* 
gretter  aucunement,  ce  changement  dans  notre  situation  ma- 
t^rielle.  J'accepte  le  nouvel  ordre  comme  plus  normal  et  au 
fond  beaucoup  plus  utile  que  T^tat  ant^cddent.  Une  cause  qui 
doit  s'appuyer  sur  Tassentiment  g^n^ral  et  sur  la  cooperation 
populaire,  mais  qui  ne  s'appuyait  effectivement  que  sur  deux 
hommes,  6tait  dans  une  fausse  voie.  Peut-fitre  eflt-il  mieux 
valu  que  la  chute  en  eflt  €i6  plus  gradude,  c'est  possible.  Mais 
peut-fitre  aussi  cette  subite  interruption  de  notre  marche  a-t- 
elle  aussi  son  avantage.  Elle  nous  reveille  un  peu  en  sursaut, 
mais,  la  surprise  pass^e,  cette  rude  secousse  peut  nous  donner 
r^nei^ie  qu'il  nous  faut,  et  nous  retrouverons  en  face  d*un 
grand  danger  la  pleine  vigueur  d'action  qu*une  diminution 
moins  sensible  de  nos  ressources  e(it  tendu  k  assoupir.  Nous 
ne  pouvons  plus  nous  reposer;  il  faut  que  tous,  chacun  pour 
soi,  nous  nous  sentions  appel6s  k  un  effort  bien  calculi,  bien 
ferme ;  que  nuj  ne  se  croie  dispense,  grdce  k  une  intervention 
extraordinaire,  de  contribuer  pour  sa  part  et  r^guli^rement  k 
ce  qui  est  Taffaire  commune. 

II  est  vrai  que  pendant  un  temps  plus  ou  moins  long,  et 
dont  la  dur^e  depend  en  grande  mesure  de  nous-mfemes,  nous 
serons  entrav^s  dans  notre  action,  ce  qui,  sous  quelques 
rapports,  nous  sera  tr^s-p^nible.  Renoncer  k  des  engagements 
formels,  c'est  k  quo!  nul  ne  saurait  se  r^soudre  sans  en 
eprouver  de  la  peine,  m£me  quand  la  plus  manifeste  impos- 
sibility de  les  remplir  Tordonne.  Ce  n'est  pas  non  plus  sans 
peine  que  Ton  renonce  k  une  action  plu^  ^tendue  et  qu'on  se 
replie  sur  une  apparente  inertie.  Et  pourtant,  tout  bien  pese, 
je  demeure  convaincu  que,  pour  Tavenir  du  Positivisme,  il 
etait  essentiel  d'asseoir  notre  oeuvre  sur  une  base  plus  rdelle, 
moins  large,  mais  plus  solide.  Quelque  inattendus  qu'aient  ii€ 
les  dv^nements  de  cette  ann^e,  cependant  si  Ton  suit  atten- 
tivement  notre  action  collective,  on  trouvera  que  t6t  ou  tard  il 
n'^tait  que  trop  probable  que  nous  en  viendrions  la  ou  nous  en 
sommes  actuellenient ;  car,  il  faut  le  dire,  les  efforts  de  cette 
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petite  minority  de  deux  allaient  toujours  en  augmehtant,  en 
mSme  temps  que  TefTort  coUectif  de  nous  autres  diminuait ;  la 
proportion  entre  les  deux  ^l^ments  du  subside,  d'apr^s  une 
analyse  exacte,  n'^tait  pas  ce  qu'elle  devait  6tre,  et  tendait  peu 
k  le  devenir.  II  y  avait  \k  toujours  un  sujet  de  grave  inquie- 
tude. Ce  qui  nous  est  arriv^  est  impr^vu  n^cessairement, 
quant  k  la  violence  du  choc,  mais  pourtant  enti^rement  dans 
la  logique  des  affaires  humaines.  Nous  aurions  done  dfi  le 
pr^voir  et  agir  de  mani^re  qu'il  ne  nous  arriv&t  pas. 

En  acceptant  la  situation  actuelle  comme  dans  un  certain 
sens  unavantage,  je  ne  pretends  nuUement  en  attdnuerla  gra- 
vity. EUe  est  grave  certainement,  mais  les  difficult^s  qu'elle 
pr^sente  ne  d^passent  pas  la  mesure  de  nos  forces  sobre- 
ment  estim^es.  Voulour,  c'est  pouvoir ;  seulement,  ici,  il  faut 
que  tous  veuillent,  que  tous  se  mettent  k  Toeuvre,  qu'une  action 
g^n^rale,  modeste  et  r^guli^re  se  substitue  a  Taction  partielle 
et  disproportionn^e  de  quelques-uns.  Nous  avons  assez  v^u 
des  efforts  des  autres;  quand  je  dis  nous,  je  parle  de  la 
soci^t^,  de  Torganisation  positiviste.  II  faut  vivre  maintenant 
de  nos  propres  efforts,  efforts  qui  doivent  6tre  mesur^s  et 
continus.  C'est  la  r^gularit^  qu'il  faut  k  tout  prix.  Je  vous 
invite  tous  a  r^fl^chir  sur  notre  position,  sur  Taction  qu'elle 
exige,  les  devoirs  qu'elle  impose,  les  vrais  moyens  de  la  main- 
tenir,  et  aussi  les  vrais  moyens  de  remidier  k  ce  qu'elle  offre 
de  faible  et  d'etroit.  Assez  pour  moi  si  je  r^p^te  que  si  tous 
n'interviennent  pas,  chacun  dans  la  mesure  de  ses  forces,  dont 
lui  seul  doit  6tre  juge,  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  cntretenir  la  vie 
collective  ;  qu'il  faudra  renoncer  (pour  le  moment),  k  continuer 
sans  interruption  Tceuvre  que  nous  avions  commencie;  il 
faudra  nous  replier  sur  les  efforts  purement  individuels.  II  n'y 
a  pas  k  en  douter,  il  n'y  a  pas  k  se  tromper  U-dessus.  Notre 
existence  sociale  est  directement  en  question.  Agissons  done 
en  hommes  consequents.  Si  nous  voulons  la  maintenir,  les 
moyens  sont  clairs ;  si  nous  voulons  la  laisser  tomber,  que 
cela  aussi  soit  un  acte  de  volontd  rdfiechie  et  non  pas  de 
faiblesse.    Le  mot  de  Milton  est  juste : 

Ange  ddchu,  ^re  faible,  c*est  €tre  miserable. 

Quo!  qu*il  en  soit,  Messieurs,  n'oublions  pas  que  c*est  nous 
personnellement  qui  sommes  en  question  et  non  pas  la  cause. 
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Je  verrais  avec  le  plus  profond  regret  les  suites  n^essaires  de 
notre  faiblesse,  si  nous  ^tions  assez  faibles  pour  laisser  tomber 
ce  que  nous  sommes  parvenus  k  faire  (d*une  mani^re  ou  d'une 
autre) ;  si  la  continuity  de  notre  existence  sociale  se  rompaiti 
Si  c'^tait  par  ndcessit6  que  cela  arriv&t,  une  n^cessit^  bien 
constat^e,  tout  en  la  regrettant  il  faudrait  bien  la  subir  avec 
resignation  et  sans  en  rougir.  Et  je  ne  dis  pas,  quoique  j'en 
doute  fort,  que  ce  n*est  pas  1^  le  cas  actuel.  Mais  il  faut  bien 
la  constater,  cette  n^cessit^,  il  faut  dtre  bien  sQr  que  ce  qui 
manque  ne  soit  pas  la  volont^,  que  nous  ne  mettions  pas  sur  le 
compte  de  rimpossibilit^  ce  qui  n'est  v^ritablement  que  fai*- 
blesse.  Dans  Tun  et  Tautre  cas  dgalement,  je  verrais  avec 
regret  se  dissoudre  les  liens  qui  unissent  les  Positivistes  entre 
eux  par  Tabandon  du  local  consacr^  par  tant  de  souvenirs,  par 
Tabsence  forc^c  de  toute  action  collective.  En  faisant  un  retour 
sur  le  pass^,  je  ne  pourrais  me  dispenser  de  croire  que  c'est  en 
grande  partie  h,  nous-m£mes  qu'il  faudrait  s'en  prendre  pour 
expliquer  ce  triste  r^sultat  Avoir  cinq  ans  d'existence  et  ne 
pas  avoir  r^ussi  k  assurer  cette  existence  dans  sa  plus  simple 
expression,  il  y  aurait  1&,  Messieurs,  un  fait  que  nous  ne 
pourrions  accepter  qu'avec  honte.  En  grande  partie,  ai-je  dit, 
nous-mSmes  nous  en  serions  la  cause.  Four  £tre  juste,  il  faut 
bien  faire  la  part  des  autres,  la  part  de  ceux  qui,  participant 
largement  k  nos  croyances,  se  sont  tenus  par  divers  motifs 
plus  ou  moins  respectables  en  dehors  de  toute  action,  se  refu^ 
sant  k  tout  appui  materiel ;  la  part  aussi  de  la  generation 
actuelle  qui,  par  Tensemble  de  ses  convictions  ou  plutdt  par 
defaut  absolu  de  convictions,  et  par  la  faiblesse  de  son 
caractfere,  ignore  et  desire  ignorer,  car  c*est  \k  la  v^rite,  la 
doctrine  que  nous  lui  pr^sentons. 

Mais  quel  que  soit  Tapportionnement  respectif  du  bldme, 
et  quelque  divers  que  soient  nos  regrets,  la  cause  que  nous 
soutenons  survivra  k  notre  chute.  EUe  est  toujours  U, 
Messieurs,  cette  grande  question  de  la  reorganisation  sociale 
par  Tavenement  d'une  nouvelle  Religion  ;  et  elle  y  resterait, 
alors  mdme  que  nous  disparaitrions  tous,  nous  qui,  de  pleine 
conscience,  avons  accepte  la  mission  de  Tavancer.  Les 
hommes  meurent,  THumanite  vit.  II  y  a  perte  d'efforts,  mais 
non  pas  cessation  totale.  EfTorgons-nous  d'eviter  les  pertes  et 
les  deiais  qui  en  sont  ordinairement  les  suites.    C'est  1^  notre 
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devoir  immidiat,  et  de  la  maniire  dont  nous  Taccomplissons, 
d^pendra  notre  estimation  et  notre  valeur.  Mais  que  notre 
deyoir  soit  accompli  ou  non,  Toeuvre  sera  continu^e ;  d'autres 
se  mettront  a  notre  place ;  le  feu  sacr4  qui  n*est  pas  descendu 
sur  nous,  touchera  les  l^vres  d'autres  plus  comp^tents,  et,  nous 
^cartant  comme  faibles,  nos  successeurs  r^ussiront  o^  nous 
aurons  succomb^  C'est  une  consolation  collective  pour  ceux 
qui  n'auront  pas  su  ob^ir  aux  imp^rieuses  reclamations  de  la 
conscience  individuelle. 

D'ailleurs,  Messieurs,  qu'elle  vive  ou  qu'elle  p^risse,  notre 
organisation  collective,  d'apris  sa  nature  complexe,  c*est 
toujours  des  efforts  des  individualit6s  qui  la  composent  que 
depend  son  utility.  Si  elle  parvient  &  durer,  ces  unites  conser- 
vent  leur  valeur  actuelle  ;  si  elle  se  dissout,  leur  responsabilit^ 
et  leur  utility,  au  lieu  de  diminuer,  seront  largement  augmen- 
tdes  ;  car  n'oublions  pas  que  la  vraie  props^ande  n'est  pas  une 
affaire  collective.  Si,  en  ce  qui  regarde  Tintelligence,  elle  nous 
est  prescrite  plutdt  orale  qu'^crite,  afin  que  la  personnalit^  et 
les  sentiments  y  interviennent  davantage,  afin  qu'elle  laisse 
plus  i  Tesprit  vivant  et  vivifiant  qu'i  la  lettre  morte ;  &  plus 
forte  raison,  en  ce  qui  conceme  Taction,  notre  propagande 
doit-elle  s'appuyer  davantage  sur  les  sentiments  que  sur  les 
raisonnements,  sur  les  exemples  que  sur  les  prdceptes.  La 
meilleure,  la  plus  sdre  propagande  pour  nous  comme  pour  les 
autres  religions  qui  nous  ont  prec^d^s,  c'est  la  vie  largement 
et  nettement  conforme  i  nos  convictions.  C'est  aussi  la  seule 
absolument  universelle,  4  laquelle  c'est-i-dire  tous  peuvent 
participer.  Si  nous  avons  i\k  trop  disposes,  telle  est  la  fai- 
blesse  humaine,  ^  oublier,  ou  du  moins  k  ne  pas  pratiquer 
cette  simple  v^rit^,  les  circonstances  actuelles  peuvent  nous 
£tre  d'une  haute  utility,  Forcdment  nous  devons  y  revenir, 
puisqu'i  d^faut  des  moyens  que  nous  avions,  nous  sommes 
oblig&  de  sentir,  avec  exactitude,  ceux  qui  nous  restent  Et 
il  n*y  a  rien  de  d^courageant  si  nous  nous  trouvons  r^uits  a 
un  seul  moyen,  car  il  est  le  seul  efficace,  valant  bien  tous  les 
autres  dont,  au  bout  du  compte,  il  constitue  la  condition 
.effective.  On  ne  saurait  trop  insister  li-dessus  que  pour 
\  faire  partager  aux  autres  notre  Foi,  dans  toute  sa  plenitude, 

il  est  n^cessaire  que  nous  nous  en  montrions  pdn^tr^s  et 
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quline  vie  conforme  k  Cett6  Foi  en  soit  la  seule  preuve  con- 
vaincante. 

Mfime  pour  les  convictions  intellectuelles,  ce  qui  au  temps 
actuel  est  de  beaucoup  la  plus  facile  partie  de  notre  tiche,  il 
faut  les  avoir  soi-m6m6  ou  renoncer  i  tout  espoir  de  les 
r^pandre.  Mais  quand  il  s'agit  d'une  complete  acceptation 
de  la  religion  de  1' Humanity,  avec  les  obligations  qu'une  telle 
acceptation  impose,  c'est  alors  que  cette  condition  se  pr^sente 
dans  toute  sa  necessity,  mais  c'est  alors  aussi  que  nous 
sentons  combien  elle  est  intimement  justifi^e. 

Outre  la  difficult^  qu*il  y  a  toujours  i  se  p^n^trer  tellement 
d*une  foi  quelconque,.^  accepter  si  compldtement  une  religion 
quelconque,  que  son  influence  se  traduise  visiblement  aux 
yeux  de  tous  dans  la  conduite  gdn^rale  de  notre  vie,  dans  tout 
le  menu  detail  de  nos  actions,  nous  autres  positivistes  nous 
avons  une  difficult^  de  plus.  Elle  depend  de  la  nature  mfime 
de  notre  Religion,  dans  les  conditions  actuelles,  pendant  la 
pdriode  de  transition,  et  avant  que  le  nouveau  culte,  la  nou- 
velle  doctrine  et  le  nouveau  regime,  ayant  pris  plcine  posses* 
sion  du  coeur  et  de  Tesprit  des  hommes,  soient  parvenus  k  les 
modifier  et  k  les  harmoniser.  La  relativity  du  positivisme,  le 
besoin  urgent  de  rester  dans  le  r^el,  voiU  deux  6cueils  contre 
lesquels  il  n'est  que  trop  facile  d'^chouer;  car  on  peut  pousser 
la  relativity  k  un  tel  point  que  toute  action  franchement  positi- 
viste  soit  ^cartde  sous  le  pr^texte  de  manquer  d'opportunit^  ; 
de  sorte  qu'elle  devienne  en  effet  un  motif  sp^cieux  pour  la 
paresse  et  la  l&chet6. 

Encore  une  fois,  en  pr&ence  des  obstacles  que  nous  offre 
la  constitution  actuelle  de  la  soci^t6,  il  est  de  la  demi^re 
uigence  que  nous  conservions  notre  sang-froid  k  un  d^r^  qui 
nous  permette  de  juger  librement  de  nos  propres  forces,  de 
notre  propre  action,  et,  en  m^me  temps,  des  forces  et  de 
Taction  oppos^es.  Le  coup  d'oeil  calme,  mfime  froid  de 
Thomme  pratique,  concilier  cela  avec  le  vrai  enthousiasme  de 
Thomme  religieux,  c'est  un  probl^me  qui  ne  se  pose  pas  seule- 
ment  pour  nous,  mais  qu*il  nous  est  plus  imp^rativement 
n^cessaire  qu'aux  autres  de  rdsoudre,  nous  qui,  plus  que  les 
autres,  reconnaissons  la  vidXltit  comme  base  indispensable  de 
la  foi.  Nos  devanciers  ont  dft  avoir  plus*  d'affinit^  poor  T^lan 
mystique.    II  nous  incombe  de  d^montrer  que  r<51an  qui  se 
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base  sur  le  r^l  peut  £tre  tout  aussi  puissant  et  soutenu.  Que 
cela  deviendra  Evident  dans  Tavenir,  je  n'en  doute  nullement ; 
que  cela  est  Ai]k  Evident  pour  ceux  qui  appr^cient  dans  Icur 
vrai  jour  les  exemples  que  nous  poss^dons  dans  le  Positivisme, 
c'est  pour  moi  un  fait  constat^.  Mais  ndanmoins  la  difficult^ 
reste  pour  nous  tous,  et  il  importe  de  s'en  rendre  compte. 
Un  enthousiasme  calme,  sage  et  r^ld,  c*est  \k  la  disposition 
que  nous  devons  nous  efforcer  d'atteindre,  quelles  que  soient 
les  difficult^s  de  la  tllche  que  nous  nous  imposons.  Car  en 
cultivant  le  jugement  sain  qui  6carte  le  fanatisme,  qui  voit  les 
ehoscs  telles  qu*elles  sont,  il  y  a  risque  de  nous  refroidir ;  k 
force  d'etre  sages,  nous  devenons  tiides,  et  il  nous  faut  unc 
grande  et  vraie  chaleur. 

Que  ce  soit  li  notre  vraie  tAche,  c'est  ce  qu'indiquent  les 
critiques  que  nous  adressent  les  plus  s^rieux  et  les  plus  dignes 
de  nos  adversaircs.  C'est  une  religion  froide,  de  raison  ct  non 
pas  de  sentiment ;  nous  n'y  voyons  pas  le  levier  qui  puisse 
soulever  le  cceur  humain.  Je  n'acccpte  pas,  bien  entendu,  cc 
reproche  qui  repose  en  grande  partie  sur  Tignorance  ;  mais  jc 
le  cite  comme  indice  de  la  direction  que  nous  avons  k  suivre, 
du  danger  que  nous  avons  k  dviter.  Satisfaire  aux  exigences 
de  la  plus  froide  intelligence  et  ne  pas  se  laisser  dominer  par 
elle,  mais  la  montrer  au  service  du  plus  pur  sentiment,  c'est 
justement  le  problime  que  r&out  le  Positivismc  commc 
Religion,  et  que  nous,  personnellement,  nous  devons  rdsoudre 
dans  la  pratique  joumali6re.  On  s*intdressera  peu  k  la  pre- 
miere partie ;  elle  aura  toujours  son  importance,  mais,  en  res- 
tant  isol6e,  elle  ne  sera  pas  pour  nos  enncmis  un  sujct  de 
crainte,  elle  aura  peu  d*attrait  pour  ceux  qui  pourraient  etre 
tenths  de  s*associer  k  nous.  Elle  sera  unc  grande  force  comme 
appui,  en  rcstant  faible  pour  le  reste.  Dans  Toeuvre  de  la  pro- 
pagande,  nous  nous  servons  de  la  doctrine  comme  arme 
defensive;  comme  moycn  d*attaquc,  c'est  aux  sentiments 
rcligicux,  dont  la  plus  haute  expression  est  la  vie  religieusc, 
que  nous  avons  rccours.  L'am^lioration  pcrsonnelle  en  vuc 
d'un  but  social,  voWk  le  r^sum^  le  plus  net  de  notre  action, 
Tam^lioration  pcrsonnelle  complete,  s'ctcndant  a  tout,  dcpuis 
les  plus  infimes  details  de  la  vie  la  plus  ordinaire  jusqu'aux 
plus  importantes  actions. 

Quant  k  la  propagande  par  la  voic  de  I'espriti  et  en  dehors 
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de  notre  exemple,  c'est  au  sentiment  religieux  que  nous 
faisons  appel  personnel,  et  nous  ne  pouvons  faire  cet  appel 
avec  le  moindre  espoir  qu'autant  qu'il  nous  est  dict^  par  notre 
propre  sentiment  religieux.  La  conception  de  THumahit^ 
^taht  plus  complexe  que  celle  de  Dieu,  est  d^s  lors  plus 
difficile ;  it  faut  s'attendre  k  ce  que  Ton  y  mette  plus  de 
lenteurs  k  Taccueillir.  Uintelligence  a  sa  part  k  Th^sitation 
que  Ton  ^prouve  envers  notre  doctrine,  hesitation  naturelle  et 
qui  a  sa  raison  d'etre.  Envers  les  autres,  cette  concession 
devrait  nous  porter  k  leur  en  faciliter  la  sortie,  en  stimulant  k 
la  fois  rintelligence  et  le  cceur,  la  premiere  en  leur  expliquant 
le  pass^  humain,  le  second  en  faisant  savoir  et  en  mettant 
en  premiere  ligne  les  solutions  sociales  que  nous  oflfre  notre 
doctrine.  On  peut  bien  et  Ton  doit,  en  conservant  sa  pri- 
maut^  k  la  Religion,  en  ayant  soin  de  ne  jamais  laisser  in- 
apergue  la  liaison  qui  existe  entre  ses  doctrines  et  ce  que 
nous  oflfrons,  aborder  les  hommes  plus  sp^cialement  paf 
les  questions  sociales,  et  int^resser  le  citoyen  oil  Thomme 
pourrait  nous  6chapper.  II  y  aurait  peut-fitre  une  diflR^rence 
dans  la  ligne  k  suivre  pour  les  difr<6rents  peuples  occidentaux. 
Mais  comme  le  vrai  fond  sur  lequel  nous  pouvons  construire 
est  ddfinitivement  le  sentiment  social  et  civique,  qui  seul  peut 
donner  I'dnergie  n^cessaire  pour  sortir  de  Tancienne  voie,  je 
pense  que,  comme  moyen  de  conversion,  il  sera  toujours  le 
plus  sfir  de  porter  la  question  d'abord  et  principalement  sur 
le  terrain  social. 

Je  m'explique  un  peu.  Si  nous  portons  nos  regards  sur  nos 
contemporains,  et  c'est  k  eux  que  nous  nous  adressons  pour  la 
plupart,  la  principale  difficult^  k  vaincre  c'est  la  faiblesse.  II 
est  Evident,  Messieurs,  que  dans  une  soci^t6  comme  celle  sur 
laquelle  nous  voulons  agir,  une  socidt^  mourante  pour  ainsi 
dire,  oil  ce  qui  a  servi  de  lien  dans  le  pass6  n'y  sert  plus,  k 
d^faut  d'une  conception  raisonn^e  de  Tavenir,  Tinstinct  social 
am&nera  les  hommes  k  se  roidir  contre  toute  tentative  qu'ils 
ne  comprendront  pas,  k  frapper  du  ban  social  tous  ceux  que  la 
perspective  d'un  nouvel  ordre  fait  ddvier  de  Tordre  dtabli.  II 
y  en  aura  beaucoup  de  ces  hommes,  et  le  nombre  en  ira  tou- 
jours en  s'augmentant.  Mais  d'abord  le  degri  de  leur  d^tache- 
nient  du  pass6,  de  leur  acceptation  des  nouvelles  doctrines 
sera  bien  in^al,  et  quand  Tun  et  Tautre  sera  complet,  ils  auront 
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grand'peine  en  face  de  la  paissante  r&istanc^,  qu'ils  ne  peuverit 
aucunement  ^viter,  i  faire  le  pas  d^cisif,  A  rompre  entiirement 
dans  le  sens  positiviste  avec  leur  milieu.  Le  seul  moyen  de 
leur  donner  la  force  n^cessaire,  la  seule  source  oil  ils  peuvent 
la  puiser,  cette  force,  c'est,  i  mon  avis,  aux  convictions 
sociales.  Ceux  qui  non-seulement  reconnaissent  intellectuelle- 
ment,  mais  qui  sentent  intimement  les  maux,  les  souffrances 
des  hommes  qui  les  entourent,  ceux JA  sont,  en  rigle  gdndrale, 
les  seuls  i  qui  nous  pouvons  nous  adresser  avec  un  espoir 
bien  fond6  d*6tre  6cout6s,  examines,  accept^s  ou  rejet^s  d'aprfes 
un  examen  s^rieux,  et  un  examen  s^rieux  est  tout  ce  que  nous 
demandons. 

Je  m'en  tiens,  Messieurs,  aux  questions  les  plus  simples,  \, 
celles  qui  ont  ou  doivent  avoir  de  Tint^fit  pour  tous,  k  celles 
qui  touchent  directement  i  la  pratique.  Nous  pouvons  tous 
avancer  d'un  pas  ferme  dans  la  voie  de  Tamdlioration  morale, 
et  si  nous  le  faisons,  il  est  certain  que  Tinfluence  d'une  telle 
conduite  ne  manquera  pas  de  se  faire  sentir,  sans  que  nous  y 
travaillions  sciemment  C'est  la  propagande,  par  la  voie  d'ex- 
emple,  dont  j'ai  parl6.  J'ai  parl6  aussi  de  la  ligne  A  suivre  en 
prfichant  la  foi ;  mais  vous  aurez  remarqu^  que  tout  ce  que 
j*ai  dit  regarde  nos  efforts  individuels,  soit  que  nous  nous 
occupions  de  notre  perfectionnement  moral,  soit  que  nous 
visions  i  la  conversion  des  autres.  N'oublions  pas  toutefois 
que  partout  oii  il  y  a  un  foyer  positiviste,  la  question  de  notre 
action  sort  du  domaine  purement  individuel  et  prend  un 
caractire  collectif.  L'accord  ou  le  d&accord  des  divers  mem- 
bres  du  foyer,  leur  union  plus  ou  moins  intime  et  amicale, 
leurs  soins  mutuels  de  se  soutenir  entre  eux,  de  se  consoler 
dans  les  mauvais  temps,  de  se  prater  un  constant  appui,  tout 
cela,  Messieurs,  est  d'une  grande  importance,  non-seulement 
quant  ^  ces  membres  eux-m£mes,  mais  aussi  pour  tous  ceux 
qui,  tout  en  restant  en  dehors  de  la  soci^t^,  ont  des  contacts 
avec  elle.  Se  rallier  les  uns  aux  autres,  c'est  le  devoir  des 
Positivistes ;  c'est  le  seul  moyen  aussi  de  constituer  un  noyau 
qui  puisse  rdagir  sur  les  autres  et  qui  puisse  les  attirer.  Mais 
ce  ralliement  ne  depend  pas  d'un  seul,  et  suppose  comme  toute 
action  sur  les  hommes  de  la  reciprocity.  II  suppose  aussi  le 
r^lement  individuel.  Rien  de  plus  clair  en  effet  que  Tobstacle 
le  plus  puissant  ^  Tunion  c'est  I'^oYsme,  pris  dans  le  sens  le 
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plus  ^tendu.  Mais  aussi  dans  un  sens  beaucoup  plus  r^trdci, 
un  sens  presque  n^gatif,  c'est  bien  souvent  T^oYsme  qui  nous 
sdpare  les  uns  des  autres,  en  nous  d^tournant  des  soins  ndces- 
saires  pour  nous  rendre  agrdables  aux  autres.  On  peut  avoir 
beaucoup  de  vraie  sympathie  et  ne  pas  la  faire  sentir  aux 
autres,  faute  de  se  r^gler  convenablement.  De  ce  point  de 
vue  encore  nous  rentrons  dans  la  question  de  ramdlioration 
personnelle  dans  un  but  social.  Si  nous  travaillons  k  cette 
amelioration,  il  ne  tiendra  pas  k  nous  si  ce  ralliement  manque. 
Nous  y  aurons  contribu^  pour  notre  part.  Et  quoiqu'il  ne 
ddpende  pas  d'un  seul,  en  rigle  g^n^rale,  il  dmane  d'un  seul 
ou  de  plusieurs,  dont  chacun  constitue  k  lui  seul  un  centre. 
C'est  un  don  rare,  celui  de  rallier  presque  instinctivement  les 
hommes  ;  il  a  appartenu  aux  grands  hommes  que  souvent  il 
caract^rise.  Mais  k  un  certain  degr^  nous  pouvons  tous  Tex- 
ercer,  ce  pouvoir,  car  nous  pouvons  tous  offrir  les  conditions 
indispensables.  Nous  pouvons  tous  avoir  de  la  valeur,  de  la 
fermete,  de  la  persistance,  et  ce  sontces  quality  et  leurs  pareilles 
qui  rallient.  Du  reste,  si  dans  un  foyer  positiviste  le  rallie- 
ment n'existe  pas,  et  par  consequent  la  vraie  soci^t^,  qui  est 
toujours  constitute  hierarchiquement,  n'existe  pas,  il  est  impos- 
sible que  \h,  notre  Foi  fasse  de  grands  progres  sociaux^ 

Qu*il  me  soit  permis,  avant  de  quitter  cette  partie,  de 
remarquer  que  si  le  but  principal  de  cette  reunion  est  de 
comm^morer  notre  Maitre,  elle  peut  bien  servir  i  un  autre 
but,  celui  de  rapprocher  ses  disciples.  Depuis  des  anndes 
elle  n'a  guire  servi  i  cela.  Nous  nous  voyons,  nous  ^coutons 
et  nous  nous  en  allons.  Oserais-je  vous  prier  tous  de  consacrer 
quelques  instants  apr^s  ce  discours  k  un  but  purement  social  ? 
Faisons  au  moins  la  connaissance  les  uns  des  autres,  aiin  que 
si  nous  nous  rencontrons  quelque  part,  ce  soit  en  hommes  qui 
se  sont  vus  et  se  sont  entreconnus.  Cest  un  regret  que  j'ai 
toujours  emporte  aprfes  chaque  stance,  qu'il  y  avait  bien  de 
nos  confreres  avec  qui  j'avais  essay^  en  vain  d'entrer  en  rela- 
tion. II  faut  profiter  de  ce  que  nous  avons  en  main.  II  serait 
mieux,  peut-^tre,  que  cet  ^change  de  civilit^s  personnelles  pOt 
avoir  lieu  ailleurs.  Mais  il  n'est  gu^re .  possible.  Ainsi,  tout 
en  croyant  convenable  qu'avant  la  stance  un  silence  religieux 
soit  observe  par  tous  les  assistants,  un  silence  qui  permette  k 
tous  de  se  recueillir,  je  crois  aussi  que  ce  serait  sacrifier  le  fond 
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a  la  forme  de  ne  pas  utiliser  ce  local  pour  le  but  que  je  vlens 
d'indiquer.  Ce  n'est  la  qu*une  question  de  detail,  mais  a  mes 
yeux  elle  n'est  pas  sans  importance. 

Je  me  rdsume,  Messieurs.  J'ai  parld  de  nos  pertes  et  de  nos 
difficultdsy  sans  vouloir  vous  attrister  par  la  consideration  des 
unes  ni  vous  d^couragerpar  le  tableau  des  autres.  J'aiparl^  aussi 
de  notre  action  et  de  notre  propagande,  tant  personnelle  que 
collective.  II  me  reste  peu  i  faire.  Je  reviens  i  mon  point  de 
depart.  Au  milieu  de  notre  douleur  et  de  notre  d^couragement, 
il  y  a  toujours  pour  nous  un  point  fixe,  un  exemple  en  commun, 
qui  puisse  nous  ramener  au  juste  sentiment  de  ce  que  nous  de- 
vons  faire.  II  y  a  toujours  la  grande  mdmoire  d'Auguste  Comte, 
qui  a  fait  face  k  la  plus  am^re  douleur  et  combattu  le  plus  pro- 
fond  ddeouragement  Puissions-nous,  comme  lui,  dans  notre 
mesure,  tirer  parti  pour  THumanit^  des  calamit^s  que  nous 
subissons !  Puissions-nous  nous  soutenir  nous-mSmes  et  savoir 
consoler  les  autres !  Tout  au  moins  puissions-nous  tous  per- 
sister,  et,  la  plus  triste  experience  en  fait  foi,  la  persistance  est 
d^ji  une  vraie  force ! 

Paris:  U  2^guUnberg  74  (5  septemhre  1862). 
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The  believers  in  a  purely  human  religion  are  more  than  others 
at  once  bound  and  disposed  to  bring  their  thought  and  actions 
and  their  acts  of  worship  into  complete  agreement.  For  this 
reason  it  is  that,  after  two  years  of  hesitating  adoption  of 
another  course,  which  had  some  practical  advantages,  I  have 
this  year  preferred,  at  the  risk  of  a  smaller  audience  even  than 
we  have  usually  had,  to  abandon  the  plan  of  meeting  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  to  meet  on  the  proper  day  set 
apart  for  this  Festival,  the  first  of  the  new  year.  By  this  ar- 
rangement we  in  England  are  in  concert  with  our  brethren  in 
France  and  America,  so  far  as  the  day  is  concerned.  It  is 
not  of  equal  importance,  indeed  it  is  not  practicable,  that  the 
three  meetings  should  be  at  the  same  hour.  We  are  some- 
what later  here  than  in  Paris,  where,  in  all  probability,  how- 
ever, those  who  have  been  able  to  come  have  not  yet  separated  ; 
and  before  we  separate,  those  who  take  part  in  the  American 
meeting  will  have  entered  on  their  act  of  Positivist  worship. 
But  should  another  hour  on  the  same  day  be  found  another 
year  more  convenient  to  a  larger  number,  and  more  suited  to 
our  social  arrangements,  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  adopt  it. 
The  point  which  I  consider  now  permanently  fixed  is  the  day  ; 
and  I  urge  on  those  Positivists  who,  by  their  residence,  are 
within  convenient  reach,  to  make  it  an  object,  when  possible, 
to  attend. 

Nor  is  the  reason  I  have  given  the  only  reason  for  the 
change.  The  fuller  sympathy  which  naturally  results  from 
agreement  as  to  the  time  would  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation of  the  transfer.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  time  that 
those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  a  religion  which  claims  supe- 
riority over  the  other  faiths  in  which  men  have  believed  should 
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not  suffer  themselves  to  be  hampered  by  a  dependence  on  the 
arrangements  of  those  older  faiths.  The  power  we  serve  as 
alone  real  takes  precedence  of  its  predecessors  and  types,  and 
the  only  festival  as  yet  instituted  in  its  honour  should  at  once 
stand  out  in  clear  independence  of  any  that  belong  to  prior 
states. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  main  body  of  to-day's  discourse  in 
thoughtful  communion  with  the  Parisian  centre  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  and  with  the  only  other  nucleus  of  that  church 
which  co-exists  with  our  own ;  equally,  also,  in  communion 
with  those  members  of  our  faith  who,  less  fortunate,  pay  their 
devoted  and  persistent  service  in  isolation,  wherever  such 
members  may  be  found,  in  France,  or  England,  or  Ireland,  or 
elsewhere.  They  are  scattered  here  and  there,  some  avowed 
adherents  ;  others,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  not 
without  valid  reasons,  unavowed.  There  are  more  of  such 
than  we  are  apt  to  think. 

One  remark  more  by  way  of  preface.  In  what  I  have  said, 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  use  language  which  seems  to  as- 
sume that  those  here  present  share  my  convictions.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  that  there  are  wide  differences 
in  the  degree  in  which  you  sympathize  with  what  I  say  ;  that 
some  are  complete,  some  incomplete,  some,  again,  in  no  sense 
disciples  of  our  religion ;  none  are  pledged,  in  any  way,  by 
their  presence  here.  But  they  will  not,  if  here,  object  to  my 
addressing  them  as  if  they  were  full  sympathizers.  I  conclude 
that  the  end  we  aim  at,  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  we  aim  at 
in  common,  whatever  the  divergence  of  belief  as  to  the  means 
in  which  we  have  confidence,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Humanity. 

The  Festival  of  Humanity,  which  we  meet  this  day  to  cele- 
brate, is  the  great  festival  of  our  religion,  the  most  compre- 
hensive, the  most  synthetical ;  in  fact,  the  only  one  which  is  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  new  synthesis.  Run  your  eye  over 
the  list  of  the  subsequent  festivals  of  the  year,  the  well-ordered 
and  exhaustive  series  of  eighty  highdays,  which,  at  due  inter- 
vals, bring  before  us,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  varied  aspects 
of  our  rich  human  existence ;  you  will  see  that  each  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  whole  which  we  place  before  us  to-day  ; 
that  all  combined  are  the  constituent  parts  into  which  that 
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whole  is  divided.  The  primary  relations,  the  sum  of  whieh 
constitutes  our  domestic  life ;  the  stages  through  which  the 
intellect,  the  action,  and  the  feelings  of  the  race  have  passed^ 
in  order  to  raise  it  by  a  gradual  process  into  a  self-conscious 
and  self-directed  collective  being  ;  the  functions  by  which  that  • 
being,  when  formed,  sustains,  perpetuates,  and  improves  its 
existence  ;  the  organs  of  these  functions — all  pass  before  us 
in  succession ;  each  singly,  as  it  takes  its  turn,  enabling  us, 
from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
whole,  ^yhereas  the  true  characteristic  of  to-day  is  that  it 
offers  us  Humanity  in  its  unity — in  all  the  fulness  of  its 
synthetic  conception,  as  the  organism  in  which  all  man's 
powers  and  functions,  and  all  voluntary  powers  and  functions 
external  to  man,  combine  together  towards  one  great  common 
end — that  end  the  prc^ressive  improvement  of  the  human 
world,  and  of  the  local  habitation  in  which  that  world  is  • 
placed. 

We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  order,  and  the  position 
has  many  disadvantages.  The  time  will  come  when  that  new 
order  shall  be  established,  and  the  institutions  which  answer 
to  it  created.  The  time  will  come,  that  is,  when  in  temples 
corresponding  to  the  worship  paid  in  them,  priests  trained  to 
the  right  exercise  of  their  high  functions  shall  direct  the  devo- 
tions of  sympathetic  congregations ;  when  the  artistic  faculties 
of  man  shall  symbolize  by  sound  or  by  form  all  the  natural 
accessories  and  stimulants  of  such  devotion.  There  will  be 
little  difficulty  then  in  realizing  the  object  of  this  day's  cere- 
mony, and  receiving  from  it  the  impressions  which  should  give, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  the  new  year.  The  charges  of 
coldness  and  unattractiveness  which  are  now  made  will  be 
impossible  then.  They  are  wholly  unreasonable  now.  The 
Greek  or  Roman  listener  who  in  the  early  period  of  Christianity 
might  have  been  attracted  by  curiosity  to  see  what  the  new 
Faith,  of  which  he  had  heard,  offered,  would  probably  have 
found  that  the  meeting  was  small,  the  room  bare,  the  ceremony 
unimpressive,  the  whole  thing  unattractive,  and  with  little  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  Tried  by  the  future  facts  of  Christian 
history,  his  judgment  was  baseless.  But  he  had  an  excuse. 
The  new  Faith,  to  the  preaching  of  which  he  had  listened, 
was  a  revolutionary  faith,  the  first  great  conscious  innovation 
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on  the  earlier  religious  experience  of  mankindi  which  had 
previously  moved  on  without  any  sense  of  a  break,  developing 
itself  spontaneously  to  meet  the  wants  of  man  as  they  made 
themselves  felt,  and  in  each  successive  stage  animated  by  no 
hostility  to  what  had  gone  before.  But  the  two  great  revolu- 
tions which  connect  with  the  names  of  Christ  and  Mahomet 
should  teach  the  curious  auditor  of  anotheFahd  hewer  "creed 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which  a  new  religion  is  ushered 

^  in ;  and  the  smallness  of  its  beginning,  if  no  argument  for  its 
truth   and  power,  can   equally  not  be,  to  the  professor  of 

'  Christianity,  an  argument  against  them.  We  then,  who  stand 
at  the  beginning,  must  accept  these  necessary  conditions  of 
that  state,  however  disadvantageous  they  may  be.  We  must 
accept  a  worship  with  no  outward  ceremonial  to  attract,  with 
no  artistic  accompaniments,  in  inappropriate  places,  and  even 
these  changing ;  worse  far,  we  must  worship,  as  we  must  live, 
with  few  to  sympathize,  amid  the  contempt  and  dislike  of 
most  around  us.  Yet  the  position  has  its  advantages — advan- 
tages accessible  to  all.  Equally  with  our  descendants  we  can 
contemplate,  in  its  oneness,  the  power  we  serve  ;  we  can  range 
over  the  past  period  of  preparation,  the  close  of  which  we 
have  seen  in  our  own  day  ;  we  can  call  up  by  imagination  the 
future,  which  we  of  this  generation  inaugurate,  which  dates 
from  our  own  memory ;  we,  as  they,  at  however  remote  a 
period,  will  be  compelled  to  do  by  the  necessities  of  their  im- 
perfect human  condition,  may  abstract  ourselves  for  a  time 
from  the  hurry  and  whirl  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  religious 
thought  dwell  on  the  benefits  we  reap  from  the  action  of 
Humanity  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  We  enjoy  the 
accumulations  of  the  untold  generations  who  have  gone  before 
us ;  they  form  our  very  being ;  are  the  instruments  and 
materials  of  our  thought  and  action.  We  are  sheltered  by 
them  from  the  hard  necessities  which  encircled  the  earlier 
periods,  and  they  afford  the  means  of  extending  that  shelter 
to  others.  So  far  we  are  on  a  level  with  our,  in  some  respects, 
more  fortunate  descendants.  In  one  point  we  have,  experience 
would  seem  to  show,  a  certain  advantage,  or,  at  any  rate, 
compensation.  They  who,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  great  change,  are  not  in  opposition  to  it,  but, 

.  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  promoting  it,  have  usually  a  more 
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vivid  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  its  promise,  and  have  the 
greater  vigour  such  conviction  gives.  The  contrast  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  of  the  remnants  of  the  past  with  the  construction 
rising  from  among  them,  the  sense  of  opposition,  and  the  as- 
surance of  triumph,  all  aid  them  in  presenting  more  definitely 
to  themselves  the  object  of  their  efforts.  It  is,  to  give  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning,  doubtful  if  medieval  saint  or  pope, 
in  the  period  of  the  highest  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  ever  realized,  even  in  an  approximative  degree,  as 
St.  Paul  realized,  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  Church. 

AH  fs  not  against  us,  then,  in  our  present  position,  though 
it  requires  some  exertion  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact. 
This,  however,  is  but  the  common  lot.  No  great  system,  no 
religion,  comes  without  effort ;  time  must  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject Meditation,  and  meditation  ripening  into  prayer,  such 
are  the  means  by  which  we,  as  our  religious  ancestors  of  what- 
ever denomination,  must  gain  insight  into  the  religion  we  have 
adopted.  We  cannot  dream  that  it  will  imprint  itself  on  us 
by  some  unconscious  process.  Such  a  delusion  would  be  more 
inexcusable  in  us  than  in  others  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
faith,  which  demands  a  greater  effort  than  previous  faiths.  At 
the  same  time  it  offers  us  greater  means.  We  enter  into  the 
labour  of  others  in  this  respect  also ;  we  profit  by  the  addi- 
tions our  predecessors  have  made  to  the  spiritual  treasures  of 
their  race  ;  and,  further,  we  have  the  incalculable  privilege, 
denied  to  them,  of  seeing  in  vigorous  outline,  and  in  sufficient 
detail,  the  whole  conception  and  scheme  which  we  have  to 
make  a  part  of  ourselves,  unto  which  we  are^to  mould  ourselves, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  action.  We  have  at  once  the 
doctrine  given,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  ; 
we  have,  in  other  words,  what  none  have  had  before  us,  a 
rational  and  demonstrable  religion,  and  the  construction  in 
which  it  finds  its  expression.  The  future  is  cleared  to  us  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  past. 

How  to  secure  the  growth  of  this  religion,  how  to  promote 
its  triumph,  is  the  practical  question  to  which  all  that  follows 
is  meant  as  a  direct  or  indirect  means.  We  date  the  founda- 
tion of  our  religion  from  the  close  of  the  second  generation  of 
the  French  Revolution,  at  which  period  it  had  found  its  mature 
expression  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Politique  Positive,' 
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the  elaborate  development  of  the  earlier  and  more  condensed 
catechism.    The  conception  of  Humanity  is  there  explicitly 
set'fbrth,  as  are  the  obligations  flowing  from  that  conception. 
.  The  adoption  of  that  conception,  the  triumph  of  that  religion, 
is  but  a  question  of  time  to  those  who  believe  in  it.     But  that 
time  may  be  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and   ability  of  its   disciples.     Neither  the  judgment  of  the 
founder,  nor  their  own,  warrants  them  in  trusting  it  to  its 
spontaneous  growth  without  any  combined  effort  on  their  part. 
For  it,  as  for  all  other  faiths,  to  spread,  human  agents  are  re- 
quired, and  human  agents  who  shall  give  a  conscious  and 
devoted  service.      To   gain  the  best  results,  all  experience 
shows  that  their  efforts  must  be  concerted,  that  an  organization 
is  needed  ;  and  the  organization  actually  in  existence  to  meet 
this  want,  however  wanting  in  numbers  and  in  means,  is  so 
constituted  as  to  require  no  alteration  in  principle  under  any 
possible  extension  of  the  religion.     What  it  does  want  is  sup- 
port ;  such  support  as  might  set  free  for  its  purposes  those 
who,  in  default  of  such  support,  can  only  bring  to  the  cause  a 
divided  and  overtaxed  ability.     This  is  the  object  of  the  sacer- 
dotal fund,  which  still  remains  insufficient  for  its  purposes ;  in- 
sufficient even  for  that  which  is  most  to  be  wished  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  enabling  M.  Laffitte,  the  chief  of  our 
Positivist  organization,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work, 
instead  of  wearing  out  his  life  and  powers  in  the  task  of  self- 
maintenance   by  a  laborious  profession.     We  are  not,  be  it 
remembered,  of  those  who  think  slightingly  of  personal  effort, 
of  the  value  of  the  individual.     Great  intellects  and  great 
characters  are  a  costly  production,  and  the  generations  are  to 
blame  which  stand  by  and  see  such  inestimable  value  wasted. 
The  records  of  the  past  are  full  of  instances  in  which  this 
waste  has  happened  from  the  neglect  of  contemporaries.    In 
large  measure,  Auguste   Comte  himself  was    an  instance. 
Within  and  without  our  body  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  task 
will  gradually  be  more  recognized,  and  that  the  recognition 
will  find  an  expression  in  the  persistent  and  steady  growth  of 
the  contribution  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

In  any  case,  whether  it  be  raised  to  the  full  efficiency  of 
which,  under  present  conditions,  it  is  susceptible,  or  its  action 
be  fettered,  as  hitherto,  by  deficient  material  support,  the  exist- 
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ing  organization  will  continue  to  render  what  service  it  can. 
Few  will  deny  that  it  has  rendered  some  service,  that  by  the 
efforts  of  its  members  the  cause  is  in  a  different  position  both 
from  what  it  was  some  years  back  and  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  left  entirely  without  any  concerted  effort.     More 
I  need  not  say  of  the  past ;  the  future  action  is  more  important 
It  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  hitherto.     Direct  teaching 
when  possible,  in  the  shape  of  lectures ;  the  use  of  opportu- 
nities such  as  the  present,  of  the  anniversaries  we  now  cele- 
brate ;  occasional  publications  on  special  questions  of  interest 
as  they  arise  ;  larger  works,  as  time  and  means  may  be  found  ; 
lastly,  on  all  reasonable  occasions,  oral  propagation  in  society  : 
these  are  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  direct  spread  of 
our  religion,  which  must  be  our  main  object.     Our  action, 
however,  fortunately,  considering  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  vehement   revolutionary  hostility   to  our  doctrine 
which  characterizes  them,  need  in  no  way  be  confined  to  this 
direct  propagation  ;  we  have  the  larger  field  open  to  us  of  in- 
direct propagation,  by  showing  its  power  of  dealing  with  and 
solving  the  questions  of  the  day,  by  evidencing  its  power  of 
guidance,  by  acting  on  public  opinion,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
modifying  public  action.   .  Our  system  gives  us  great  advan- 
tages for  this,  as  it  accustoms  us  to  look  on  all  problems  as 
connected  one  with  the  other,  as  necessary  parts  of  one  great 
problem — the  reorganization  of  society ;  and  I  think  I  can 
trace,  under  the  discourteous  sneers  which  I  occasionally  see, 
the  recognition  of  this  power  in  our  system  on  the  part  of  its 
most  determined  opponents.     It  is  for  us  to  use  the  power,  to 
avail  ourselves  to  the  fullest  extent  our  intellect  will  allow  us 
of  the  guiding  conceptions  given  us  in  the  judgment  of  past 
policy,  in  the  advice  we  may  venture  to  offer  on  future  action. 
This  character  of  system,  irritating,  as  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  is, 
to  many  of  our  opponents,  whom  it  drives  into  the  oddest 
statements,  it  is  essential  to  adhere  to  as  to  the  source  of 
whatever  strength  we  possess.     Connecting  this  remark  with 
what  has  been  said,  in  all  our  judgments,  whether  for  the  past 
or  future,  we  must  keep  before  us  the  synthetic  conception  of 
Humanity,  utter^  them  in  her  name,  and  with  more  or  less 
explicit  reference  to  her  undivided  service.     Slowly  the  force 
of  such  systematic  invocation  of  a  Being,  whose  existence  is 
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incontrovertible,  will  make  itself  felt,  and  will  operate  as  a 
calming  influence  after  it  has  had  its  effect  as  a  source  of  light 
and  direction.  Our  interference  in  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  discussions  of  the  day  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
based  on  historical  considerations,  and  appeal  to  general 
motives.  The  mere  patchwork  in  Church  and  State  we  may 
leave  to  others.  The  spiritual  power  of  Positivism  must 
know  no  partial  views.  This  may  weaken,  in  some  cases,  our 
immediate  influence ;  but  we  can  afford  to  wait,  and  count  on 
the  greater  soundness  of  the  ultimate  result.  If,  with  this  firm 
reliance  on  the  advantages  of  systematic  action  and  expression, 
we  combine  fair  energy  and  readiness  to  seize  such  occasions 
as  present  themselves,  and  the  courage  to  speak  freely,  we 
shall,  I  conceive,  have  done  our  duty  in  our  generation,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  succeeded  in  handing  on  to  others,  with  additions, 
what  we  received.  Owing  to  circumstances,  our  opportunities 
are  rare ;  or,  rather,  the  means  of  availing  ourselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  occur  are  often  wanting.  It  is  from 
a  sense  of  this,  and  a  wish  to  instance  by  example,  and  so,  if 
I  may,  make  more  useful  the  preceding  general  remarks,-  that 
I  proceed,  in  the  rest  of  this  address,  to  express  some  judg- 
ments on  past  and  current  events — some  counsels,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  for  our  consideration  in  reference  to  our  future 
action. 

The  past  year  offers  much  matter  for  comment ;  but  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  for  it  is  but  too  rarely  that  the  judgments  to  be 
expressed  can  be  pleasant  or  favourable.  I  will  not,  then, 
dwell  on  the  criminal  blunder  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  nor  on 
the  deplorable  termination  of  the  Jamaica  prosecutions ;  I 
should  prefer,  had  I  time,  to  linger  on  the  more  agreeable  con- 
sideration of  English  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Church,  the  direction  of  which  evidences  the  national  convic- 
tion— a  conviction  in  which  all  sides  seem,  in  a  degree,  to 
share — that  we  owe  reparation  for  the  past,  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  act  on  this  conviction.  But  even  on  this  point  I 
must  be  brief,  as  also  on  the  last  one  which  I  single  out  for 
mention,  the  renewal  of  our  difficulties  with  China  ;  the  occa- 
sion being,  not  as  in  former  wars,  directly  mercantile  or  diplo- 
matic, but  religious ;  due,  that  is,  to  the  pernicious  action  of  our 
Protestant  missionaries.     All  I  need  say  on  this  point  is,  that 
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missionaries  should  be  left  to  themselves,  and  not  be  suf- 
fered to  rely  on  the  power  of  the  country  from  which  they 
come.  If  they  have  a  sufficient  confidence  in  their  doctrines 
to  think  that  they  will  make  way  in  China,  let  them  try  the 
experiment  fairly  and  suffer  for  its  failure  if  it  fail,  be  rewarded 
if  it  succeed,  by  the  failure  or  the  success,  without  involving 
any  evil  consequences  to  others  who  are  irresponsible  for,^  and 
often  opposed  to,  their  attempt 

I  need  not  say  much  of  the  past  year  from  the  directly 
Positivist  point  of  view.  There  has  been  no  course  of  lectures 
in  London.  Mr.  Barton's  exertions  in  lecturing  in  or  near 
Birmingham  have  not  been  rewarded  with  the  success  they 
deserved.  It  is  in  the  capital  that  we  must  begin  our  efforts 
as  a  rule.  There  the  ground  is  best  prepared.  If  other  open- 
ings present  themselves,  it  is  our  duty,  when  we  can,  to  profit 
by  them  ;  but  it  is  here,  in  London,  that  we  must  seek  to  create 
a  sphere  of  action  as  a  centre  for  England, 

In  America,  Mr.  Edger  has  given  a  course  of  lectures,  which 
has  been  well  attended,  and  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
society*  In  the  present  instability  of  purposes  and  convictions 
— an  instability  which  appears  to  be  fully  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
in  America  than  in  England — the  formation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  persistent  action ;  silently,  however,  all 
such  efforts  tell,. and  the  knowledge  of  our  doctrines  and  aims 
is  spread.  Apart  from  Mr.  Edger^s  action,  there  has  also  been 
announced  a  Positivist  Society  in  New  York.  Its  absurdly 
heterogeneous  character  takes  from  it  all  value. 

In  India  there  is  a  certain  attention  being  paid  to  our 
movement.  In  papers  which  circulate  among  the  native 
population  the  subject  is  discussed,  with  what  results  remains 
to  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  ground  for  discontent 
with  our  progress. 

From  the  past  year  I  turn  to  the  points  which  I  have 
chosen  as  important  in  reference  to  our  future  action.  They 
are  five ;  one  more  general,  the  others  more  special ;  and 
bearing  each  an  important  relation  to  one  of  the  great  branches 
of  human  action,  international,  national,  social,  and  moral. 
The  first  is  more  general,  as  it  relates  directly  to  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  human  questions — the  constitution  of  the 

'  The  action  of  our  Goyemment  seems  judicious  on  this  head  (Jan.  1870). 
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spiritual  power,  on  the  right  constitution  and  action  of  which 
power  it  depends  whether  society  is  or  is  not  soundly 
organized. 

This  general  question  embodies  all  others,  and  is  common 
to  all  Western  Europe,  without  being  confined  to  it.     It  is  the 
question  of  the  mutual  relations  and  independence  of  the  two 
powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal ;  in  its  shortest,  most 
definite  expression,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.     In 
one  particular  form  it  has  been  the  prominent  point  in  the 
recent  elections,  the  issue  raised  on  which  was,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  all  State  support  from  the  Protestant  religion  in 
that  country.     It  has  been — whether  wisely  or  not  it  is  for 
them  to  consider — the  policy  of  the  clei^  of  the  Church  of 
England,  generally  speaking,   to  present  their   Church  as 
threatened  by  the  same  danger.    And,  however  little  this  may 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  statesmen,  who  naturally  look  to 
the  point  actually  in  hand,  the  English  clei^  are,  I  imagine, 
right  in  thinking  their  establishment  more  or  less  involved  ;  but 
it  is  so  rather  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  movement  in 
that  direction,  than  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  particular 
measure  which  has  excited  their  alarm.     The  *  free  Church  in 
the  free  State'  of  the  Italian  statesman  is  a  vivid  embodiment 
of  the  general  conclusions  to  which  the  Western  world  is 
coming.    And  it  is  our  part  as  Positivists  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  movement ;  to  further,  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power,  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  power,  to  place  all  its 
elements  on  the  same  footing  of  non-support  by  the  temporal. 
This  is  the  cardinal  point  in  our  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  directed 
to  remove  the  obstructions  we  have  inherited  from  the  past ; 
just  as  it  is  the  one  greatest  object  of  our  constructive  policy 
to  constitute  a  new  spiritual  power  capable  of  replacing  the 
old.     I  have  no  doubt  that  what  some  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  view  with  alarm  whilst  others  are  prepared  to 
welcome,  though  not  imminent,  is  ultimately  certain,  and  that 
the  union  between  Church  and  State  will  be  dissolved  in 
England  as  in  Ireland.     But  we  must  remember  that  if  the 
dissolution  of  that  union  is  all  that  is  secured,  we  are  yet  far 
from .  the  complete  attainment  of  our  end  if  we  acquiesce  in, 
or  have  forced  upon  us,  the  old  evil  in  a  new  shape.    If  the 
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State  vmre  to  create  and  niaintain  in  cbnnection  with  itself  a 
powerful  educational  machinery,  it  would  have  retained  the 
really  vital  part  of  the  Church,  and  might  well  consent  to  part 
with  the  less  important     For  the  perfect  separation  of  the 
two  powers,  the  abstention  of  the  State  from  the  function  of 
instruction  is  an  indispensable  condition.     This  statement 
will  be  seen  hereafter  to  allow  of  one  qualification,  but,  for  the 
present,  I  state  it  in  its  broadest  form.    The  State  never  can 
nor  will  give  a  perfectly  free  instruction.     It  must  make  its 
teaching  subordinate  to  its  own  conservation ;  and  if  the 
teaching  is  not  free,  the  teachers  cannot  be  so  either.    Their 
whole  position  is  gone  ;  they  are  not  a  moral  influence  inde- 
pendent of  and  counterbalancing  the  temporal  power,  but  they 
are  its  instruments,  as  the  Christian  Church,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  has  too  long  been.     I  know  the  outcry  that 
such  a  doctrine  raises  ;  I  know  the  indignant  protest  that  will 
be  raised  in  the  name  of  liberty.     But  liberty  is  not  secured 
by  the  subjugation  and  silencing  of  the  spiritual  power.  What 
is  secured  is  the  absence  of  any  check  on  the  abusive  use  of 
the  various  forces  of  society,  whether  such  forces  are  intellec- 
tual or  material. 

On  international  questions,  as  was  natural,  the  opinions  we 
entertain  are  well  known,  as  the  expression  of  them  has  from 
time  to  time  been  very  distinct   We  are  in  general  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  current     Peace  on  earth,  which  for  centu- 
ries was  the  prayer  of  Christendom,  whilst  the  constant  exists 
ence  of  war  was  a  glaring  contradiction  to  its  aspiration,  and 
.  a  testimony  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  doctrines,  is  still,  as  ever, 
the  wish  of  all  good  men,  and,  under  the  action  of  the  purely 
human  movement,  which  we  call  Industry,  is  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  more  and  more  a  reality.  But  it  is  not  merely  peace 
that  we  desire  and  preach.     Our  object  is  the  concert  of  all 
the  component  branches  of  the  great  human  family — their 
conscious  co-operation  under  the  guidance  of  a  common  faith. 
This  implies  ultimately,  and  with  the  necessary  qualifications 
introduced  by  actual  differences  of  present  state  and  past  his- 
tory, some  action  on  the  part  of  all,  and  it  implies  also  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  common  interest,  the  republic  of 
nations,  is  a  prior  consideration  to  the  interest  of  any  indi-* 
vidual  nation,  of  any  single  member  of  that  republic.     It 
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implies,  then,  in  the  simplest  words,  that  no  country  Is  to  be 
guided  solely  by  its  own  interest,  and  that  no  country  is 
-  ultimately  justified  in  isolating  itself  on  the  ground  that  such 
isolation  is  for  its  interest  and  dignity.  It  may  abstain  for  a 
time,  and  with  justice,  from  entering  the  councils  of  nations. 
It  is  to  be  allowed  in  all  cases,  in  the  JEast  as  in  the  West,  to 
be  the  judge  of  its  own  inaction  and  its  own  action.  But  it  is 
responsible  before  Humanity  for  its  judgment.  It  has  a  duty, 
which  it  is  free,  so  far  as  external  power  is  in  question,  to 
perform  or  not  perform,  but  for  the  right  discharge  of  which  it 
must  in  the  end  answer.  You  may  have  seen  much  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  doctrine — many  sneers  at  it.  I  content  myself 
with  restating  it. 

In  the  present  complicated  state  of  Western  relations,  and 

in  the  difficulties  in  the  relations  of  the  Western  States  with 

others  outside  them,  the  doctrine  has  a  special  application  to 

the  conduct  of  our  own  nation.     Her  whole  influence,  and  it 

is  great,  should  be  for  peace ;  but  there  may  be  occasions 

when,  in  the  general  interest,  she  may  have  to  support  that 

influence  by  action — by  war,  by  war  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Rightly  and  firmly  exerted,  and  exerted   with  the  express 

statement  that  in  a  well-defined  case  she  was  prepared  to  go 

to  war  in  its  support,  it  is  my  conviction  that  England's  influ- 

.  ence  might  secure  the  peace  of  Europe.     Two  great  dangers 

threaten  it.     The  policy  of  England  in  regard   to  the  first 

danger — that  arising  from  the  mutual  attitude  of  France  and 

Prussia — is,  in  my  judgment,  clear.    With  no  sympathy  for, 

keeping  clear  of  the   retrograde  ambition   equally   of  the 

Bonapartes  or  the  HohenzoUems,  and  looking  solely  to  the 

great  social  interests  of  the  two  countries,  in  concurrence,  as  I 

firmly  believe,  with  the  more  enlightened  in  both  countries, 

certainly  in  concurrence  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in 

France,  she  might  make  felt,  as  perhaps  she  has  done,  her 

impartial   disapprobation  of  any  breach  of  the  peace,  and 

her  determination  to   act  against  the  side  on   which    the 

responsibility  lay  of  such  breach.     It  is  a  most  unfortunate 

circumstance,  it  seems  to  me — one  which  enfeebles  the  position 

of  England,  and  makes  her  actions  a  source  of  anxiety — that 

the  general  feeling  of  her  governing  classes,  and  the  language 

of  the  cautious  and  peaceful  young  statesman  who  was,  till 
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the  late  changes,  her  mouthpiece,  have  committed  her  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  to  the  formal  approval  of  Count  Bismarck's 
violent  and  evil  policy — that  she  is  thought  to  approve  and 
wish  for  the  u^iion  of  all  Germany  under  the  oppressive 
military  centralization  of  Prussia.  Under  the  influence  of 
various  motives,  too  prominent  among  which  was  traditional 
jealousy  of  France  as  distinct  from  the  justifiable  suspicion 
and  dislike  of  the  actual  French  Government,  public  opinion 
in  England  loudly  applauded  a  change  fraught  with  the  ele- 
ments of  further  disturbance,  tending  to  the  re-establishment 
of  war  as  the  normal  state  of  Europe,  to  the  revival  of  great 
military  monarchies,  to  a  forced,  unnatural,  and  unhealthy 
concentration,  when  all  sound  political  considerations  point  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  this  error  of  judgment  is  not 
irreversible,  and  a  reconsideration  of  her  policy  in  a  less 
partial  spirit  towards  Prussian  ambition,  and  more  in  the  true 
interests  of  Germany,  would  still  be  of  great  efficacy  in  Europe. 
Such  reconsideration  involves  no  action — no  interference 
with  Germany  in  herself.  It  only  goes  to  the  removal  of  all 
partisanship  from  ourselves,  and  to  the  strengthening, 
therefore,  of  our  European  influence  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

The  second  danger  is  in  the  East — more  immediately  in 
the  Turco-Greek  question,  but  not  limited  to  that  Here  we 
come  in  contact  with  an  obstacle  arising  from  the  intrusion 
into  the  purely  human  domain  of  international  politics  of  a 
theological  consideration.  The  Greeks  are  Christians — the 
Turks  Mahometans;  and,  with  many,  in  opposition  to  the 
course  of  our  policy  for  several  centuries,  that  is  thought  to 
settle  the  question.  To  us,  as  Positivists,  tlie  point  offers  no 
difficulty.  Respecting,  nay  venerating,  the  true  Christian 
tradition,  the  Latin  Christianity  of  the  West,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  to  the  bastard  Byzantine  Monotheism 
*  the  nobler  creed  of  Mahomet — the  judgmenf  T^etween  which 
Europe  has  long  acknowledged  as  final.  We  have  only  to 
hope  that  our  statesmen  will  listen  to  no  such  motives,  but 
will  act  in  consistency  with  our  past  history,  and  will  resist  all 
interference  from  without  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  We  may  hope  this  with  the  more  confidence 
that  among  the  numerous  evils  entailed  on  us  by  our  dominion- 
in  India,  it  has  a  compensation  in  reference  to  this  particular 
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question  in  the  presence  of  the  large  Mahometan  element  in 
the  Indian  population.  They  will  be  careful  how  they  afford 
that  population  any  additional  cause  for  discontent 

To  sum  up,  in  popular  language,  o\y  foreign  policy,  as  I 
conceive  it,  it  is  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
nation  or  aggregate  of  nations — non-intervention  for  our- 
selves, and  the  enforcement  on  others  of  the  same  policy  by 
/  -energetic  action,  if  they  seem  disposed  to  violate  it.  Such  is 
the  duty  which  her  past  history  and  present  power  imposes  on 
England. 

With  reference  to  England's  own  political  future,  I  single 
out  one  great  point  from  many  which  might  arrest  attention. 
I  choose  it  as  a  strong  exemplification  of  what  I  mean,  when 
I  speak  of  a  deliberate  and  well-prepared  policy.  It  may  seem 
to  some  of  you  not  of  immediate  interest ;  yet  it  has  great 
interest,  and  one  more  immediate  than  at  first  sight  appears  ; 
it  does  not,  in  fact,  want  actuality.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
future  form  of  government  in  England — the  question  of  the 
Republic.  No  thinker,  whether  practical  or  theoretical, 
statesman  or  philosopher,  can  conceive  the  present  form  of 
government  as  the  ultimate  one;  and  the  change  will  be,  by 
the  confession  of  all,  in  the  Republican  direction.  A  very 
near  day  may  see  a  Republic  established  in  Spain,  in  default, 
as  we  may  say,  of  monarchy ;  as  the  result  of  the  natural 
decay  of  the  earlier  institution  and  of  any  capable  asserter  of 
its  interests.  No  one  can  say  as  yet  that  this  will  be  the 
issue,  but  it  is  recognized,  I  believe,  as  not  an  improbable 
event.  And  any  day  may  see  the  same  result  attained  in 
Italy.  The  Southern  nations  kindle  one  another,  the  discredit 
of  the  existing  Government  is  considerable,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Republican  movement  are  powerful.  More  certain  than 
either,  though  the  date  is  equally  uncertain,  is  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  in  France.  That  great  country,  through  its 
length  and  breadth,  is  vibrating  to  the  old  sounds,  recognizing 
the  imperfection  of  all  other  solutions,  the  necessity  of  cling- 
ing through  danger  and  difficulty  to  the  form  under  which  she 
was  purest  and  greatest.  She  may  catch  the  signal  from 
Spain,  or,  in  case  of  Spain's  failure,  she  may  move  first  in  this 
direction,  and  render  it  easy  for  Spain  and  Italy  to  follow. 
The  exact  course  of  events  it  is  impossible  to  predict  in  detail, 
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but  the  general  tendency  may  be  confidently   relied  upon. 
West  of  us  the  world  is  sown  with  Republics.     Under  such 
conditions  we  may  be  sure  that  at  a  period  not  to  be  fixed,  but 
certain  to  come,  England  will  resume  her  noblest  tradition — 
re-enter  the  path  indicated  by  Cromwell,  by  Milton,  and  the 
younger  Sidney,  join  her  copartners  of  the  Western  world, 
and  place  herself  as  a  Republic,  or  a  union  of  Republics,  on  a 
level  with  and  in  sympathy  with  them.     Nor  will  Germany 
fail  to  share  in  the  movement.     The  present  State  may  have 
raised  difficulties  in  her  path,  for  a  monarchy  based  on  the 
army  is  a  formidable  opponent ;  but  with  Republican  institu- 
tions all  around  her,  or  with  France  alone  duly  organized  as  a 
Republic,  the  factitious  creation  will  be  found  out  of  keeping 
with  the  true  national  interests,  and  will,  with  more  or  less 
ease,  disappear.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  wise  at  any  rate  for  us 
who  are  Republicans — and,  with  the  profoundest  respect  for 
order,  Positivists  should  be  Republicans — it  is  wise  for  us  to 
influence,  so  far  as  we  may,  opinion  in  that  direction.     We 
insist  on  no  immediate  necessity  for  a  change ;  we  depre- 
cate any  violent  change  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  the  peaceful 
modification  of  the  existing  order  into  the  new  one,  rendered 
ultimately  necessary  by  the  altered  conditions  of  society,  we 
should,  with  due  attention  to  time  and  place,  urge  forward  the 
considerate    discussion   of   this   question,  and    promote  the 
growth,  already  considerable,  of  Republican  feeling.     It  is  not 
that  we  attach  any  undue  importance  to  this  or  that  form  of 
government  in  the  abstract,  but  on  the  special  ground  of  positive 
advantages  we  are  in  favour  of,  and  avow  ourselves  in  favour  of. 
Republican  government,  rightly  understood.     The  very  word 
itself  is  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  meaning  and  its  associations 
in  the  past,  especially  valuable  to  us  here.     Without  any  injus- 
tice, our  Government  may  be  said  to  be  a  Government  of  in- 
terests.   Recollect,  as  one  single  and  striking  evidence  of  this, 
Mr.  Lowe's  last  great  speech,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
tone   of  the    House  of  Commons — the  speech   against  the 
acquiescence  in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.     The  doctrine 
was  nakedly  put.     You,  the  gentlemen  of  England,  have  had 
great  advantages — all  our  social  system  has  been  arranged  in 
your  favour — will  you  resign  this  }    Such  was  the  purport  of 
his  language.     It  appeals  not  to  the  sense  of  a  public  interest 
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overriding    all    private   interests  whether  of  individuals  or 

/  classes,  but  to  a  great  class  interest  overriding  that  of  the 
nation.  And  though  the  change  he  deprecated  has  been  in- 
troduced, there  is  no  solid  reason  to  think  that  its  effects  will 
be  eventually  to  modify  this  characteristic  of  our  Government 

'  To  revive  the  sense  of  the  common  weal,  to  rise  above  this 
constant  and  lowering  conflict  of  minor  interests,  should  be 
the  great  object  of  all  Positivist  political  action  ;  aAd,  as  its 
symbol,  we  advocate  a  Republic  in  England,  and  in  all  its 
Western  coequals.  One  other  advantage  attaches  to  the 
Republic.  We  reject,  we  abhor,  the  military  organization  of 
society, — we  look  with  aversion  on  the  great  States  up  to  their 
lips  in  bayonets  and  debt, — ^we  brand  as  disgraceful  the 
policy  of  *  blood  and  iron,* — we  consider  that  the  necessary 
condition  of  its  extinction  is  the  substitution,  for  the  over- 
grown aggregates  which  yet  nurture  the  ideas  of  that  policy, 
of  smaller  industrial  communities  in  which  the  genuine  State 
feeling  may  again  revive,  in  which  '  men  may  dwell  with 
their  people.'  Such  smaller  communities  would  evidently  not 
be  monarchies.  The  very  conception  of  monarchy  would  die 
out  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Republics  they  must  be  by  all 
sound  political  considerations.  As  early,  then,  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  violent  infringement  of  the  existing  order,  it  is 

/  desirable  to  introduce  the  Republican  form  into  our  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  a  preparation,  we  seek  to  spread  the  opinions 
and  feelings  favourable  to  its  introduction. 

More  difficult,  as  more  complex  and  belonging  to  a  higher 
order  of  subjects,  is  the  next  point  on  which  I  offer  you  con- 
siderations. I  select  from  social  questions  the  most  arduous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  urgent ;  that  on  which 
opinion  on  both  sides  threatens  to  rise,  if  it  has  not  already 
risen,  to  a  white  heat  It  is  the  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labour,  between  employer  and  employed, 
master  and  workman,  or  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working 
classes,  with  its  central  difficulty  of  Unionism.  No  question 
demands  more  attention,  more  caution,  more  impartial  study 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  Positivism  ;  all  of  us  who  have 
leisure,  and  other  means,  should  give  it  such  study.     I  hardly 

,  venture  to  hope  that  even  within  the  limits  of  the  small  body 
which  can  in  any  special  sense  be  called  Positivist,  what  I  shall 
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/  say  will  meet  with  assent.  Outside,  it  is  very  possible  that,  if 
read,  it  would  excite  almost  equal  odium,  though  on  different 
grounds,  from  the  two  contending  parties. 

We  accept — I  speak  in  full  conviction  of  representing  on 
this  point  correctly  our  doctrine — we  accept,  in  principle,  the 
'  present  division  of  the  industrial  class  iflto  employer  and  em- 
;  ployed.  We  accept  it  not  with  mere  acquiescence,  but  as  a 
precious  acquisition  of  the  race,  to  be  carefully  guarded  and 
acted  upon.  We  are  opposed  to  the  co-operative  system,  or 
the  system  of  collective  capitalists,  as  tending  to  remove 
responsibility  from  the  master,  and  confer  no  real  boon  on 
the  workman  ;  whereas  we  wish  to  increase  the  responsibility 
of  the  master,  increasing,  at  the  same  time,  his  power  of 
meeting  it ;  and  we  wish  to  free  the  workman  from  that  par- 
ticular responsibility,  leaving  him  free  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  his  special  and  most  honourable  social  functions.  From 
this  acceptance  of  the  inherited  organization  of  industry, — in 
its  principle,  that  is,  and  subject  to  all  the  modifications  and 
changes  which  its  abuses  require, — from  this  acceptance,  I 
repeat,  as  our  standing-point,  we  face  the  question  of  Union- 
ism. Its  existence  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  fact  implies  that 
the  working-men  who  uphold  the  system  agree  in  the  accept- 
ing, with  us,  the  organization  above  given.  The  Unions  are 
formed  as  a  permanent  protection  to  the  workmen  against 
the  action  of  the  present  system.  They  do  not  aim  at  super- 
seding it.  The  masters  dislike  this  protection,  and  wish  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  their  own  interest.  It  is  avowedly,  on  both 
sides,  a  simple  question,  of  interest ;  the  interest  of  each  side 
being  assumed  to  be  immediately  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
other.  On  this  antagonism  I  cannot  now  enter.  It  will  have 
ultimately  to  be  sifted,  with  the  view  of  showing  in  what 
degree  it  must  always  temporarily  exist,  and  in  what  degree 
it  may,  by  other  considerations,  be  made  to  recede  into  the 
background. 

Taking  the  practical  expression  of  the  antagonism,  the 
Union,  as  a  permanent  institution,  as  an  element  of  the  real 
oi^anization  of  industry,  it  is  not  defensible  ;  apart  from  their 
reasons,  often  hypocritical,  generally  erroneous,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  their  recognized  exponents  too  universally  selfish, 
the  masters  are  right  in  their  dislike  of  the  Union,  and  the 
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classes  in  society  which,  not  immediately  interested  in  the 
conflict,  yet  sympathize  with  the  capitalists,  have  real  grounds 
for  their  sympathy.  A  standing  machinery  for  the  expression 
of  distrust  and  opposition  can  never  be  accepted  as  one  of 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  industrial  action.  And  yet,  rela- 
tively to  the  existing  state  of  their  relations  with  the  em- 
ployers, and  as  a  temporary  guarantee  of  themselves  against 
the  oppressive  action  of  capital,  which  acknowledges  no  social 
obligations,  but  moves  on  in  its  naked  selfishness,  the  men  are 
right  in  maintaining  their  Unions  ;  and  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  nation,  be  it  vested  in  whom  it  may,  should  most  largely 
sympathize  with  them,  and  lend  them  such  aid  as  it  may  in 
the  struggle ;  above  all  should  it  exert  itself  to  avert  all 
legislative  interference  in  the  dispute,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  directed  to  secure  perfect  freedom  to  both  parties.  The 
State  may,  and  should,  insist  on  order  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  violence ;  but  to  make  itself  the  instrument  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  because  it  is  they  who  wield  its  power,  would  be  an 
evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  must  appeal  to  all  who  can 
take  a  dispassionate  view,  above  all  to  the  more  temperate 
statesmen  connected  with  the  territorial  aristocracy,  to  aid  in 
averting  this  evil. 

Freedom  to  combine  on  both  sides,  temperate  discussion 
of  differences,  the  maintenance  of  the  Unions,  and  their  pro- 
tection as  palliatives  and  temporary  remedies — ^such  would 
seem  all  that  is  required  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  this 
question.  Its  thorough  treatment  lies  deeper,  and  requires  a 
complete  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion. To  give  industry,  and  the  elements  of  industry,  a  truly 
social  character  in  the  place  of  the  merely  personal  and  indi- 
vidual character  which  almost  exclusively  prevails  at  present 
—such  is  the  problem,  and  a  problem  difficult  of  solution 
practically,  however  easy  it  may  seem  to  indicate  the  solution. 
On  both  sides  there  must  be  many  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
freed  from  the  unpleasantness  of  the  actual  state,  who  are 
aliye  to  its  lowering  influences  ;  alive,  also,  to  the  amount  of 
suffering  it  occasions.  Here  as  elsewhere,  a  sense  of  duties 
to  be  performed,  of  a  social  function  to  be  discharged,  must 
exclude,  or,  at  any  rate,  prevail  over,  the  mere  feeling  of  per- 
sonal interests  to  be  consulted,  or  of  fortunes  to  be  made. 
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Till  there  come  an  alteration  in  this  direction  in  the  spirit  of 
the  capitalist  class,  no  check  on  the  liberty  of  their  workmen 
to  combine  should  be  tolerated  ;  and  when  the  alteration  has 
come,  no  check  will  be  needed.  It  were  the  height  of  folly  to 
lend  the  power  of  the  State  to  men  who  are  so  insensible  to 
the  true  bearing  of  their  action  as  the  present  capitalists. 
They  have  had  power  far  beyond  their  wisdom  to  manage ; 
so  much  beyond  that  they  have  adopted  the  convenient  theory 
that  their  true  wisdom  lies  in  the  unfettered  pursuit  of  their 
own  private  gain,  and  the  result  is  what  we  see  around  us, 
that  with  wealth  in  almost  untold  amount,  and  in  spite  of 
passing  checks  constantly  on  the  increase,  we  have  on  our 
hands — a  scandal  at  once  and  an  embarrassment — an  amount 
almost  equally  enormous  of  misery  in  the  uncared-for  indus- 
trial masses,  such  as  East  London  offers  to  our  astonishment 
and  shame.  ~ 

Last  of  these  more  special  questions  I  take  one  from  the 
order  of  moral  questions,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  our 
attitude  as  Positivists  in  reference  to  education.  All  is  confu- 
sion on  this  subject ;  and  the  conclusions  come  to  scarcely 
agree  on  any  point,  except  in  the  need  of  doing  something. 
I  have  already  touched  on  one  aspect  of  the  question,  on  ^ 
State  education,  in  its  most  general  aspect  I  proceed  now  to 
state,  in  broad  outline,  the  conviction  which,  I  think,  we  should 
endeavour  to  spread.  As  a  temporary  measure,  and  seeing 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  true  course  being  adopted  at 
present,  we  should  welcome  the  action  of  the  State  if  it  will 
offer  to  its  poorest  citizens,  with  liberal  hand,  the  means  for 
attaining  that  elementary  instruction  which  is  commonly 
known  as  primary  education.  As  a  temporary  measure  I  say, 
because  even  this  is  ultimately  exclusively  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Family ;  but,  under  present  conditions,  the  Family 
cannot  give  it.  The  mothers  of  the  poor  have  neither  the 
requisite  leisure  nor  education  which  it  should  be  an  object 
of  society  to  secure  for  them.  This  being  the  limit  of  State 
interference,  all  the  rest  should  be  left  to  private  action  ;  to  V 
the  Family  wherever  there  is  a  just  sense  of  the  duties  of  the 
Family  ;  to  the  substitute  the  Family  provides  where,  from 
inability  or  neglect  or  wrong  theory  on  the  subject,  the  Family 
does  not  discharge  this  function.     All  aid  from  the  public 
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funds  should  be  firmly  refused,  equally  whether  the  object  be 
general,  or  what  is  called  technical  education.  The  one  great 
truth  on  this  subject  to  bring  home  to  all  is  this,  that  educa- 
tion, in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  business  of  the 
Family,  and  in  the  Family  more  particularly  of  the  mother. 
Everything  that  tends  to  obscure  this  truth  we  must,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  endeavour  to  remove.  Such  instruction 
as  the  young  of  both  sexes  need  to  enable  them  properly  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  life  is  but  a  part  of  education,  and 
in  all  cases  equally  must  be  given  in  due  subordination  to, 
and  not  in  exclusion  of,  the  Family  influences.  Practical 
difficulties  must  be  allowed  for,  but  not  allowed  to  set  aside 
the  validity  of  this  conclusion.  If  we  hold  fast  by  it  we  shall 
gradually  find  the  whole  subject  grow  clearer  before  us,  clearer 
in  theory,  and  leading  us  to  greater  clearness  in  action. 
Universities,  colleges  and  schools,  endowments  and  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  all  the  whole  machinery  of  corruption  which 
has  gradually^ccumulated  and  which  is  vitiating  at  its  spring 
the  national  life  and  destroying  the  first  element  of  all  sound 
social  union,  the  right  constitution  and  legitimate  influence  of 
the  Family,  all  cease  to  retain  their  hold  on  our  reason,  and  we 
see  them  in  their  true  light,  as  having  done  a  work  in  the 
absence  of  better  agencies,  but  destined  to  give  place,  however 
slowly,  to  those  better  agencies  when  they  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  We  avail  ourselves,  then,  of  such  institutions  as  have 
a  use,  but  we  endeavour  to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  new  one 
on  principles  which  we  deem  erroneous,  and  we  aim  at  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  those  already  established.  Such 
help  as  we  can  give  in  forwarding  the  mental  progress  of  those 
around  us,  we  should  give  freely  and  unsparingly,  but  in  a 
way  consistent  with  the  principle  above  stated,  careful  to 
avoid  raising  any  barrier  to  its  fuller  adoption. 

Such  are  the  points  I  have  selected  for  our  consideration 
to-day ;  such  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  upon  them.  I  invite 
you  to  give  them  your  attention,  and,  if  you  agree  with  them 
as  legitimate  expressions  of  our  doctrine,  in  your  own  way, 
and  at  such  opportunities  as  you  have,  to  spread  them.  If 
you  differ  with  me  as  to  their  being  not  fairly  deducible  from 
our  doctrine,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  as  not  being  a  correct 
rendering  of  it,  I   should   be  extremely  glad   to  hear  the 
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grounds  for  such  difference.  With  other  disagreement — the  dis- 
agreement, that  is,  of  strangers  to  Positivism— r  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  will  probably  be  complete  and  decided  on  most 
points.  If  any  such  strangers  wish  for  explanations,  how- 
ever, I  should  feel  bound,  and  not  reluctant,  to  give  them. 
.  I  have,  I  trust,  spoken  throughout  in  the  spirit  which  I 
wished  to  preside  over  this  meeting,  with  a  due  sense  con- 
stantly before  me  of  the  obligations  of  the  religion  I  profess, 
as  in  some  sense,  however  imperfectly,  a  priest  of  Humanity. 
Where  I  have  expressed  any  judgment  on  events,  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  base  it  on  those  obligations  ;  where  I  have 
stated  what  I  think  should  be  our  guiding  principles,  it  has, 
in  all  cases,  been  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  human 
affairs  on  purely  human  principles,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
theology,  and  in  the  interest  of  man's  future. 

Of  the  imperfection  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  subjects  I 
am  fully  sensible.  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  attention  to  the  substance,  and  with  the  endeavour  to 
carry  out  my  main  purpose,  that -of  indicating  the  direction  of 
our  action,  and  the  systematic  character  it  should  present  If  I 
have  succeeded  so  far,  the  essential  point  is  gained.  What  we 
want  for  success  is  not  merely  courage  to  express  the  convic- 
tions we  have  formed,  that  will  come  generally  with  the  con- 
victions ;  for  the  great  source  of  the  prevalent  weakness  is  the 
^absenceof  conviction.  But  we  want  another  and  rather  rare 
courage,  thaTwhicE  enables  us  to  face  the  real  intellectual 
effort  required  for  the  formation  of  Positivist  convictions.  As 
a  rule  such  courage  will  be  found  to  have  one  origin — the  sense, 
slowly  borne  in  upon  some,  more  rapidly  on  others,  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  religion  of  Humanity,  or  that  there  may 
prove  to  be,  on  examination,  such  a  power,  to  deal,  as  no  other 
coexistent  faith  can  deal,  with  the  difficult  social  and  religious 
problems  of  our  day,  with  the  misery  and  disorganization  and 
waste  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live.  To  act  on  this  sense,  in- 
deed to  have  it  at  all,  implies  a  human  sympathy  with  the 
evils  we  would  remedy  and  with  the  sufferers  from  those  evils. 
It  is,  in  one  word,  the  social  instinct  to  which  we  appeal. 
Without  it,  intellect  >yill  run  riot,  and  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  in  degradation  ;  without  it,  our  active  energies  will  but 
make  us  more  competent  to  profit  personally  at  the  expense 
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of  our  kind.     With  it,  whether  our  religion  be  Christian  or  V 
human,  we  may  serve  the  cause  of  our  race,  with  equal  moral 
>  value  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  with  the  more  intelligent 
and  rational  and  consistent  service  where  no  conflicting  claims 
interfere  to  disturb  our  vision. 

Festival  of  Humanity,  in  .the  year  8 1  since  the  opening  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution (January  i,  1869). 
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Let  me  remind  you  that  I  assume  hearers  in  sympathy  with 
the  religious  object  of  this  meeting,  and  that  my  language  is 
coloured  by  this  assumption.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  it  is  warranted  in  some  cases ;  how  far  it  is  so  in  others  I 
am  ignorant.     In  some  it  is  but  too  probably  unwarranted. 

On  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  as  the  most  sympathetic,  as 
well  as  the  most  synthetic,  -of  all  our  festivals,  we  naturally 
begin  with  the  expression  of  our  sympathies.  And  as  on  all 
similar  occasions,  so  now,  the  first  object  of  those  sympathies 
is  evidently  the  whole  number  of  our  Positivist  body  ;  all  those 
who,  as  we,  are  avowed  believers  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
avowed  servants  of  the  Power  we  ourselves  seek  to  serve ;  all 
who  collectively,  or  in  isolation,  unite  with  us  this  day  in 
grateful  commemoration  of  the  manifold  blessings  which  we 
derive  from  Humanity.  The  central  body  at  Paris,  the  Ame- 
rican branch,  the  scattered  members  of  our  faith  wheresoever 
found,  in  the  West  or  in  the  East,  none  but  have  a  just  claim 
upon  i\s. 

But  whilst  we  necessarily  feel  most  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  in  thorough  communion  with  us  and  engaged  as  we 
are  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  encountering  the  same  oppo- 
sition, sharers  in  the  same  hopes  and  fears  for  the  prepress  of 
the  same  cause,  we  were  but  little  in  keeping  with  the  true 
significance  of  to-day's  Festival  if  we  limited  our  sympathies  to 
them.  They  may  and  should  range  with  freedom  over  a  far 
wider  sphere.  No  narrow  exclusiveness  is  consistent  with  our 
faith  as  Positivists ;  where  such  exclusiveness  exists  it  is  an 
imperfection,  not  a  l^itimate  consequence  of  our  views.  I 
have,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  whenever  I  have  spoken  on 
similar  occasions,  insisted  on  this  tendency  in  Positivism  ;  but 
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I  return  to  it  now  because,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  and  un- 
candid  society,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  us,  it  is  desirable 
not  to  leave,  by  our  own  neglect,  any  side  unguarded  ;  and 
there  is,  I  think,  a  strong  disposition  in  many  quarters  to 
suspect  us  of  this  exclusive  spirit  Be  this  as  it  may,  as 
Positivists  we  sympathize  with  all  the  older  faiths  of  Hu- 
manity and  with  their  disciples  ;  and,  first  of  all,  with  the  belief 
which,  in  various  forms,  is  held  by  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  and  especially  with  the  most  powerful  of  those  forms, 
the  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  other  constituents  of  Christendom  as  in 
this  and  other  countries  offer  more  or  less  of  a  rallying  point 
for  the  opinions  and  actions  of  man.  We  sympathize  outside 
of  Christendom  with  the  faith  which  is  complementary  of 
Christendom,  bound  up  with  it  in  its  aspiration  alike  and  its 
failure,  with  Islamism  ;  as  also  with  the  Polytheistic  beliefs  of 
the  Elast,  and  the  Fetishism  of  China  and  Africa.  Nor  should 
we  hesitate  to  comprehend  in  our  sympathy  those  whom  the 
progress  of  thought  has  left  outside  of  the  organized  and 
active  beliefs,  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  either 
despair  of  any  useful  organization  and  therefore  do  not  strive 
for  it,  or  who  do  not  wish  it.  Alien  as  they  are  to  us  in  the 
view  they  take  of  the  evils  and  wants  of  our  race,  they  are 
often  in  real  sympathy  with  us  on  the  one  great  point  of  the 
wish  and  effort  to  serve  the  race.  There  is  and  can  be  but 
one  state  with  which  we  can  have  no  sympathy,  and  that  is 
the  state  of  pure  acknowledged  selfishness ;  for  this,  in 
common  with  all  that  is  great  in  all  ages,  we  can  have  but 
contempt — a  contempt  tempered,  however,  by  the  sense  of  our 
own  weakness  in  this  respect,  and  the  right  estimate  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature.  Nor  have  I  yet  touched  the 
limit  of  our  sympathies  as  Positivists.  We  must  include  all 
the  beings  which  lend  us  so  large  a  help  in  the  maintaining 
and  perfecting  our  daily  life,  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
assistants  of  man,  not  merely  the  organic  races  which  he  has 
domesticated,  and  so  associated  with  him  in  his  task,  but  also 
the  inorganic  powers,  directly  or  indirectly  beneficial  to  man, 
whether  they  serve  for  his  material  wants,  or  aid  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Humanity  is 
the  mediator  between  the  world  and  man. 
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Lastly,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  as  Positivists  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  it  is  not  with  the  present  alone  that  we 
are  in  sympathy,  but  with  the  past  and  the  future.  Herein 
lies  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  our  religion.  None 
other  has  so  appealed  to  the  power  which  lies  in  this  twofold 
relation  ;  no  other  has  so  insisted  on  the  value  and  necessity 
of  continuity  for  man  ;  and  hither  we,  its  disciples,  must  come 
for  strength.  We  claim,  be  it  remembered,  no  mysterious 
sanction,  ho  commission  from  any  power  external  to  Hu- 
manity ;  it  is  simply  in  the  name  of  the  past,  in  the  interest 
of  the  future,  that  we  claim  to  guide  the  present.  All  our 
powers  of  sympathy  may  find  a  beneficial  exercise  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  past,  in  the  imagination  of  the  future, 
and  will  be  by  such  exercise  kindled  and  strengthened  for 
their  proper  action  in  respect  to  our  more  immediate  environ- 
ment. 

Union  with  our  fellow-men  and  with  the  world  outside 
man  through  the  power  of  sympathy  ;  union  with  the  race  or 
continuity  through  the  same  power ;  such  are  the  ideas  on 
which  I  have  been  dwelling.  Be  it  allowed  me,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  in  the  simplest  language,  to  touch  on  that  which  we 
are  always  too  prone  to  forget,  that  which  is  the  basis  of  both, 
our  own  personal  union,  the  union  that  is  within  us  of  the 
constituents  of  our  individual  nature,  to  be  attained,  this  too, 
through  the  same  power.  It  is  by  sympathy,  by  the  due 
training  and  encouragement  of  the  sympathetic  instincts,  that 
man  attains  victory  over  his  selfish  personality  and  constitutes 
his  inward  unity  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  reconcilable 
with  the  service  of  others.  And  I  believe  that  the  older  faith 
of  our  earlier  years  was  right  in  thinking  that  this  internal 
unity  was  unattainable  except  in  submission,  in  the  rec(^nition 
of  some  external  power,  some  power  outside  and  above  the 
individual,  that  it  was  with  reason  that  the  love  of  God  was 
made  the  first  and  great  commandment.  We  change  the 
language,  but  keep  the  truth  it  embodied.  The  power  outside 
and  above  the  individual  is,  for  us.  Humanity ;  and  in  the  love 
and  service  of  Humanity  must  we  find  that  motor  force  which 
can  secure  the  triumph  of  our  altruistic  over  our  self-regarding 
nature.  In  its  most  condensed  expression,  the  object  of  all 
Positivist  efforts,  the  aim  of  all  Positivist  prayer,  should  be  the 
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attainment,  in  as  complete  a  degree  as  possible,  of  these  three 
— unity,  union,  continuity. 

From  these  considerations  of  a  more  purely  religious  cha- 
racter, I  pass — without,  I  hope,  passing  from  the  influence  of 
their  spirit — to  the  treatment  of  the  special  subject  of  to-day  s 
address,  that  of  Education.  Rightly  viewed,  it  is  in  closest 
connection  with  what  has  been  said,  as  education  is  the  great 
means  by  which  we  spread  sympathy.  I  touched  on  it  briefly 
last  year,  and  in  a  somewhat  diff*erent  connection.  It  was  then 
introduced  partly  in  reference  to  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  partly  on  its  own  merits,  as  an  instance  of  the  moral 
order  of  questions  which  the  systematic  conception  of  social 
and  political  actions  naturally  included.  But  I  now  take  it 
more  directly  in  itself,  and  would  beg  your  patient  atten- 
tion if,  at  some  length,  I  give  what  I  conceive  should  be 
the  principles  of  Positivist  action  in  regard  to  it  1  need  not 
insist  on  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  nor  the  urgency  of  the 
subject  We  are  all,  I  doubt  not,  agreed  so  far  as  that ;  and 
in  the  last  of  the  three  I  sometimes  think  we  are  disposed  to 
exaggerate.  My  aim  is  to  present  a  clear  conception  of  the 
Positivist  doctrine  on  the  point,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  utility,  to  consider,  first,  our  attitude  in  reference  to 
the  numerous  projects  which  are  now  circulating,  and  then 
our  own  independent  action  in  the  matter.  I  conclude  with 
some  general  remarks  on  the  position  and  conduct  of  Posi- 
tivism. 

What,  then,  is  education  ?  I  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary, 
special,  and  limited  sense  ;  limited,  that  is,  in  point  of  time,  to 
one  period  of  life.  In  this  sense  education  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  preparation  of  the  human  being  during  the  period  of 
minority  for  the  duties  and  position  which  majority  brings 
with  it  It  is  the  complete  training  of  the  whole  nature, 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  in  other  words, 
of  the  affections,  intelligence,  and  character,  so  far  as  such 
training  can  be  given  before  the  being  trained  enters  on  active 
life.  The  term  is  capable  of  wider  application  (and  in  any 
systematic  treatment  of  the  whole  question  such  capability 
would  receive  recognition),  but  at  present  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  this  its  narrower  use.  The  exact  form  of  the  defini- 
tion here  given  is  of  no  importance ;  but  substantially,  I  think. 
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all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  would  accept  it, 
though  they  might  state  it  very  differently. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  if  we  accept  this  definition,  it 
implies  that  we  only  tolerate,  because  of  its  general  prevalence, 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  at  present  used,  that  the 
cry  for  education  now  so  loudly  raised  is  really  not  for  educa- 
tion as  a  whole,  but  for  a  part  of  it,  for  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  instruction,  of  intellectual  training,  that  is.  The  objection 
to  this  statement,  which  might  be  urged  by  those  who  loudly 
oppose  secular,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  religious,  educa- 
tion, has,  I  own,  in  my  eyes  but  little  weight.  I  am  too 
familiar  with  the  educational  institutions  of  England,  with  their 
processes  and  results,  in  which  this  point  of  religious  education 
has  received  full  attention,  not  to  know  that  all  that  is  meant 
is  that  one  given  branch  of  instruction  should  not  be  omitted  ; 
that  place  should  be  found  in  the  circle  of  studies  for  some 
theological  teaching. 

We  cannot  too  clearly  keep  before  us  that  instruction  is  not 
education,  but  a  part  of  it ;  an  important,  and  in  the  present 
day,  a  neces<?ary  part,  but  still  a  part,  not  the  whole,  nor  the 
most  important  part.  Its  value  and  importance  are,  however, 
such  as  to  explain,  without  justifying,  the  encroachment  by 
which,  in  popular  phraseology,  it  has  secured  for  itself  exclu 
sive  possession  of  the  term  Education. 

It  is  a  second  and  more  important  consequence  from  our 
definition,  that  the  period  above  named  as  the  educational 
period  should  be  set  apart  for  that,  its  proper  object ;  that 
the  first  twenty-one  years  of  life  should  be  sacred  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  being  ;  the  time  of  preparation  for  certain 
duties  be  kept  distinct  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties  ;  the 
training  for  active  life  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  practice 
of  active  life  ;  and  this  to  hold  good  for  both  sexes,  and  for  all 
classes  of  society,  for  the  poorest  as  for  the  wealthiest,  for  the 
humblest  as  for  the  highest. 

The  great  difference  between  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
recent  theories  of  education  is  not  one  that  concerns  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  or  the  scope  of  the  education,  but  rather 
the  area  over  which  it  is  to  be  spread  and  the  application  to 
be  made  of  it.  The  freeman  or  citizen  was  the  object  of  ancient 
or  medieval  education  ;  in  later  times  the  higher  classes,  with  a 
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gradual  introduction  of  the  middle ;  whereas  we  consider  it 
the  appanage  of  man  universally. 

I  wish  to  make  myself  quite  clear  on  this  point.  You  will 
see  that  it  comes  into  destructive  collision  with  the  frame- 
work of  actual  society,  that  it  involves  changes  of  vast  mag- 
nitude in  the  social  order.  To  throw  light  upon  the  state- 
ment, I  would  take  the  actual  state,  of  education  in  England, 
which  is  essentially,  I  believe,  that  of  the  other  Western  na- 
tions, so  far  as  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  concerned.  We  may 
divide  the  population  into  three  great  classes  ;  one,  in  which 
the  condition  above  given  is  observed,  fully  as  to  the  time, 
if  imperfectly  as  to  the  method  ;  another,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, in  which  the  condition,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  is  wholly  neglected  ;  an  intermediate  class,  in  which  it 
is  partially  observed.  Take  the  first  class,  the  favoured  class, 
the  class  for  which  our  whole  society  works  together,  and  trace 
the  ordinary  course  of  an  education  of  the  higher  kind  in 
England.  The  daughters  of  this  class  are,  from  their  birth  to 
their  majority,  sheltered  from  all  active  exertion — ^this  is 
enough  for  my  present  purpose — and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  shel- 
tered within  their  families.  A  foolish  haste  may  precipitate 
their  entrance  into  social  life,  and  shorten  unduly  their  period 
of  preparation  ;  but  it  is  so  easy,  so  entirely  in  the  power  of 
this  class  to  remedy  this  evil,  that  we  may  pass  lightly  over  it. 
The  sons  of  the  class  under  consideration,  as  a  rule,  go  through 
a  different  course.  At  an  early  age  they  leave  their  families  for 
school  and  college  ;  but  they  continue  their  preparation,  and  do 
not  enter  on  active  life  till  the  time  indicated,  or  even  later. 
They,  too,  are  sheltered  from  the  pressure  of  the  actual  work 
of  life  ;  they  have  leisure  and  full  opportunities  given  them  for 
training  themselves  for  their  future  position.  Such  deficiency 
as  there  is  in  their  preparation  does  not  touch  the  time  allotted 
to  it.  There  is  ample  recognition  for  them  of  the  desirability 
of  a  long  and  careful  discipline,  however  misdirected  may  be 
the  discipline  they  actually  undergo. 

In  broad  contradistinction,  in  this  as  in  other  Western  coun- 
tries, if  in  different  degrees  in  each,  stands  the  condition  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  younger  population.  A  very  early 
age  sees  their  period  of  preparation  close — of  preparation  as 
distinct  from  work.     They  are  not  long  sheltered,  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  training,  from  the  pressure  of  work.  There  is  but 
slight,  if  any,  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  such  training. 
The  social  conditions  hurry  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  earning  anything,  however  small,  into  the  bustle  of  ex- 
istence. Their  minority  ceases  with  their  first  period  of  child- 
hood in  many  cases,  before  the  second  period  is  over  with  all ; 
that  is,  at  the  age  of  seven  many  are  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  family  ;  by  the  age  of  fourteen,  all.  And 
under  the  conditions  of  modem  industry,  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  young  children  are  giving  this  their  contribution 
by  labour  apart  from  and  uncontrolled  by  their  family.  In 
England  this  is  more  the  case  than  in  other  nations  of  the 
West  because  of  the  arrangement  of  agricultural  industry,  but 
it  is^too  true  of  all  the  coequals  of  England. 

The  position  of  the  third  great  class  is  easily  understood. 
Its  children  have  not  the  full  shelter  of  the  first — they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  the  last.  A  longer  time  and 
greater  care  are  devoted  to  their  preparation  than  to  that  of 
the  poor,  but  they  begin  life  earlier  than  the  rich,  or  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  You  will  easily  supply  such  qualifications  as 
these  statements  require.  They  do  so  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  from  necessity.  Schooling  with  our  large  English 
families  is  too  costly  to  be  continued  for  all  their  members  as 
long  as  might  seem  desirable  to  many  parents,  and  they  are 
consequently  obliged  to  push  their  children,  against  their  own 
better  judgment-,  into  actual  work.  But  it  is  also  in  many 
cases  on  principle  that  this  is  done.  It  has  long  been  a 
maxim — one  which  I  believe  to  be  as  erroneous  as  it  is  noxious 
— that  a  boy  cannot  too  soon  set  to  his  actual  business.  This 
opinion  is,  I  have  reason  to  think,  losing  some  of  its  power, 
but  as  yet  it  is  the  prevalent  one.  The  greatest  distinction  be- 
tween this  class  and  the  last  seems  to  me  to  affect  the  daugh- 
ters. For  the  poor  the  pressure  is  equal ;  boy  and  girl  alike 
must  face  the  struggle  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  the 
intermediate  class  a  larger  allowance  of  protection  is  given  to 
the  girl.  Theory  and  practice  are  alike  combining  to  do  away 
with  this  distinction  ;  but  as  yet  it  seems  to  me  a  real  one,  and 
in  a  measure,  even  in  spite  of  present  influences,  likely  to  con- 
tinue so. 

Now,  on  the  principles  I  have  advocated,  this  description 
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should  cease  to  be  true — all  such  distinctions  should  be  done 
away.  For  all  alike,  without  any  allowance  for  sex  or  class, 
we  claim  the  shelter  which  one  class  alone  now  can  command. 
For  all  the  children  of  Humanity  those  who  speak  in  her  name 
claim  this  one  great  equality — that  all  alike  shall  have  their 
common  nature  duly  cultivated  and  trained  during  their  child- 
hood and  their  adolescence — that  they  shall  not  be  called  upon 
during  that  period  for  anything  which  may  not  fairly  be  con- 
sidered part  of  such  cultivation  and  training ;  and  the  test  of 
its  being  such  part  may  be  taken  as  this,  that  it  is  exacted  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Without  attempting  any  explanation  in 
detail  of  this  last  point,  I  may  clear  up  my  meaning  by  point- 
ing out  that  any  practical  training  in  that  which  is  to  be  the 
business  of  after  years  must  be  introduced  only  in  such  de- 
gree as  does  not  in  any  way  trench  on  the  one  object  we  have 
in  view — the  preparation  of  the  man  or  woman,  as  distinct 
from  any  special  function  of  their  later  life.  A  certain  admix- 
ture of  common  practical  skill,  for  instance,  would  be  a  use- 
ful constituent  in  the  instruction  given,  but  it  would  be  so  for 
all  classes  equally;  or,  if  there  is  any  difference,  most  useful 
for  the  rich,  as  is  well  drawn  out  in  '  Sandford  and  Merton.' 
But  the  introduction  of  such  an  element  leaves  untouched  the 
principle  which  I  can  hardly  repeat  too  often,  that  the  child  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  class  is  during  its  minority,  its  first 
twenty-one  years,  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
or  helping  to  maintain  himself  and  family — that  he  is  devoted 
to  the  task  of  preparation.     He  is  Sacer  Humanitati, 

That  it  is  utterly  impractical,  inconsistent  with  the  very 
conditions  of  our  social  state,  will  be  the  judgment  passed  on 
such  a  conception,  I  make  no  doubt  True ;  but  our  social 
state  will  have  to  be  altered,  and  most  essentially  altered. 
Without  concerning  myself  with  a  defence  of  my  position,  I 
may  say  that  we  of  the  new  faith  accept  for  ourselves  and  call 
on  others  to  join  us  in  the  task  of  so  modifying  opinion  and 
society,  that  this  community,  this  equality  of  education,  with 
all  that  it  involves,  cease  to  be  inconsistent  with,  rather  become 
the  characteristic  of,  a  right  social  organization.  Wherever 
this  end  is  wholly  unattained,  much  more  wherever  it  is  not 
recognized  as  desirable,  there  is  a  flawed  and  degraded  society ; 
there  exist  differences  which  are  evil  and  removable  ;  there 
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exist  human  beings  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  State — not 
participants  in  the  social  benefits — not  inheritors  of  the  bounty 
of  Humanity.  Consequently  there  exists  an  element  of  dis- 
cord and  danger;  or,  what  is. more  to  the  point,  there  exists 
a  body  which  is  a  disgrace  to  all  who  are  more  favoured,  and 
which  it  is  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  raise  to  the  same 
level,  in  this  respect,  as  themselves.  For,  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  advantages  of  human  society,  there  is  place  for  all 
— a  share  for  all,  without  any  one,  even  by  the  largest  par- 
ticipation, encroaching  on  the  share  of  others.  Such  spiritual 
advantages  should  be,  like  the  common  light  and  air,  open  to 
all  in  the  full  measure  of  their  wants,  without  any  restriction 
imposed  from  without. 

Such,  then,  is  our  definition — such  our  aim.  Then  arises 
the  important  question,  What  are  the  means  of  attaining  this 
education  ?    Where  is  the  power  that  can  give  it } 

Of  the  three  forms  of  human  society — the  Family,  the 
State,  and  the  Church — ^the  State  may  be  set  aside.  So  far 
as  education  is  concerned,  it  has  not  the  power,  nor  has  it  the 
wish,']^to  give  it,  in  the  sense  affixed  to  the  term  in  these  re- 
marks. I  say  it  has  not  the  wish — for  the  wish  would  involve 
the  setting  aside  the  Family ;  and  this  I  believe  no  statesman 
of  modern  times  ever  aims  at.  There  remain  the  Family  and 
the  Church.  The  two  in  combination  are  sufficient  for  the 
object.  But  so  predominant  is  the  importance  of  the  first, 
that  it  were  wise  for  us  almost  to  speak  of  the  Family  as  alone 
competent  to  educate,  the  Church  lending  its  aid  to  give,  in 
due  subordination  to  the  Family,  the  intellectual  part  of 
education,  the  instruction  which  the  Family  cannot  give.  In 
their  after  life,  those  who  have  been  educated  by  the  two  in 
combination  during  their  period  of  minority  belong  to  the 
State,  and  the  Church  and  the  Family  become  in  a  measure 
subordinate  ;  but  in  their  earlier  life  they  belong  to  it  and  not 
to  them ;  the  two  other  organisms  occupy  for  them  a  com- 
pletely secondary  position.  It  is  on  the  Family,  rightly 
organized,  that  devolves  the  task  of  forming  the  man— of 
training  the  whole  nature,  but  more  particularly  the  affections 
and  the  character.  The  Family,  too,  controls  and  checks  the 
influence  of  the  intellectual  training  when  it  tends  to  evil,  as 
it  does  in  respect  of  the  affections  as  a  rule,  and  as  it  does  too 
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often  in  respect  to  the  character.  I  said  more  particularly 
the  affections  and  character,  but  with  no  exclusion  of  the 
intellect  On  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  also  the  Family  is 
of  great  influence — the  influence  of  the  Church  scarcely  the 
greater.  When  we  consider  the  complex  process  of  human 
reasoning,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  power  there  lies  in 
the  direction  early  given,  in  the  training  of  the  child's  mind 
from  the  very  beginning  to  sound  methods  and  in  right  affec- 
tions. Again,  as  it  approaches  the  more  purely  intellectual 
division  of  its  education,  we  attach  high  value  to  the  right 
management  of  its  faculties  of  observation,  and  the  right 
development  and  direction  of  its  power  of  imagination  ;  and 
in  all  this  stage  it  is  still  within  the  Family  circle — it  is  not 
amenable  to*  other  than  Family  influences.  In  fact,  when  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  judged  competent  to 
give  the  higher  instruction,  or  at  least  the  more  diflScult  and 
more  abstract  instruction,  it  should  bring  with  it  an  accumula- 
tion of  just  method,  an  aptitude  for  appreciation,  if  well- 
trained,  compared  with  which  the  additions  of  knowledge 
made  in  the  new  period  may  not,  even  intellectually  con- 
sidered, have  so  great  a  relative  value  as  is  generally  thought 
In  other  words,  the  child  may  have,  and  should  have,  received 
the  primary  intellectual  training  which  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Family,  before  it 
becomes  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  Church. 

To  avoid  misconception,  I  may  say  that  the  instruction 
given  through  the  Church  is  absolutely  common  to  both  sexes 
and  all  classes  in  kind  as  in  degree.  What  that  instruction  is 
in  the  Positivist  conception  all  may  easily  know,  all  here  pro- 
bably know.  I  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  its 
exclusively  scientific  character  is  so  far  not  at  variance  with 
the  theories  commonly  received  amongst  us,  as  that  it  assumes 
a  certain  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  have  been  pre- 
viously given  to  language  and  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic 
faculties,  before  the  entrance  on  the  course  of  abstract  study. 
Our  plan  differs  from  the  received  theories  in  adjourning  the 
learned  languages  to  a  late  period  of  the  course,  when,  with 
their  sense  of  historical  continuity  quickened  by  the  whole 
character  of  the  teaching,  the  pains  required  to  master  Greek 
and  Latin  may  be  justified  in  the  eyes  ofthose  who  take  them, 
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and  their  desire  to  possess  them  stimulated.  It  differs  also  in 
the  importance  it  attaches  to  those  languages,  and  in  the 
method  of  their  acquisition.  With  this  agreement  and  this 
difference,  it  differs  wholly  from  any  known  scheme  in  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity — on  moral,  social,  and  religious,  far  more 
than  on  intellectual,  grounds — of  a  mastery  of  the  whole  range 
of  abstract  science,  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  each  science 
are  concerned,  as  alone  affording  a  secure  basis  of  conviction 
for  our  subsequent  action  in  life ;  the  object  being,  that  is,  not 
to  secure  great  men  of  science,  much  less  to  supersede  subse- 
quent scientific  study,  but  to  form  complete  human  beings 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  relations 
to  the  external  world,  both  of  nature  and  of  man. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this  common  instruction,  made  ac- 
cessible to  all,  will  not  be  taken  in  an  equal  degree  by  all. 
Intellectual  capacities  differ  widely,  moral  energy  differs  widely, 
the  power  of  the  affective  stimulus  will  differ  widely.  There 
will  then  be  inequalities,  but  none  based  on  class  or  sex. 

In  dwelling  so  much  on  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
Family,  I  come  in  contact  with  another  practical  objection, 
that  the  Family  is  incompetent,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  use 
insisting  on  its  functions.     I  feel  the  force  of  this  objection,  I 
allow  its  truth ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  an  objection  which  does 
not  apply  only  here,  but  generally  in  the  nations  of  the 
Western  world.    Whatever  deductions  might  be  made  on  a 
judicious  examination  of  facts,  its  general  applicability  must 
be  admitted  and  must  laigely  influence  our  immediate  prac- 
tice.    On  this  point,  as  on  the  previous  one  of  community 
of  education,  we  have  a  heavy  task  before  us,  most  especially 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  branches  of  the  West,  that  of  reorgani;&. 
ing  the  Family  so  that  it  may  regain  or  acquire  the  desired 
competence.    The  present  state  is  one  which  Jio  good  man, 
whatever  his  belief,  can  accept  as  satisfactory..  .The  first 
condition  for  the  right  performance  of  this  task  of  reconstitu- 
tion  is  a  change  in  our  conception,  our  common  conception, 
of  the  Family.    We  must  not  limit  it  to  the  married  pair  and 
the  children,  but  oiu*  idea  of  the  human  family  should,  in  all 
cases,  comprehend  the  three  generations — ^the  representatives 
of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  the  elements  of  continuity. 
The  practical  bearing  of  this  on  the  subject  of  education 
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is  immediately  seen.  For  the  great  majority  of  mankind  the 
work  of  life  must  ever  be,  in  a  measure,  too  absorbing  to  allow 
them  to  give  close  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  may  contribute,  and  largely,  but  there  will  be  interrup- 
tions and  deficiencies.  The  defective  action  of  the  father  and 
the  mother  of  the  Family,  mwe  especially  of  the  father,  but 
temporarily  also  of  the  mother,  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  action  of  the  grand-parents,  in  possession  of  more  leisure, 
and  bringing  to  the  work  the  healthy  influences  of  age  and 
affection. 

The  changes  from  the  present  state,  the  economical  and 
social  changes,  which  the  reorganizing  of  the  Family  involves, 
so  as  to  give  it  back  its  competence  for  education,  are,  as  you 
will  see,  very  great.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt 
their  practicability.  On  them  I  have  no  call  to  enter  at 
present ;  enough  if  I  remark  that  the  essential  first  step,  here 
again,  is  a  change  in  our  point  of  view.  The  whole  stress  of 
modem  energy  is  directed  on  production,  the  production  of 
material  wealth  ;  with  what  results  all  are,  in  some  degree, 
aware.  The  true  object  of  human  society  is  the  production  of 
men,  not  human  animals  as  the  implements  of  material  pro- 
duction, but  of  men  in  the  true,  proper  sense,  formed  and 
fashioned  and  disciplined  agents,  men  adequately  equipped 
for  the  right  conduct  and  true  enjoyment  of  life.  I  use  the 
term  men  in  the  generic  sense,  for  brevity's  sake.  This  is  a 
far  more  difficult  aim  to  set  before  us  than  the  present  one, 
but  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  case.  The  powers  inherent 
in  human  society  are  evidently  great ;  experience  teaches  this ; 
and  there  is  not,  sober  our  judgment  as  we  may,  the  least 
reason  to  think  that  they  have  ever  been  drawn  upon  fully, 
that  when  apparently,  as  at  some  great  crisis,  they  have  been 
strained,  there  has  been  no  reserve  power  left  Nor,  again,  is 
there  reason  to  think  that  the  present  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions inherit  an  exhausted  nature.  Many  causes  have  com- 
bined to  give  an  air  of  weakness  and  lassitude  to  the  action 
of  the  last  and  actual  generation  ;  but  we  are  not  warranted 
in  assuming  that  it  is  more  than  temporary.  The  present 
evils  are  pressing  so  heavily  on  the  best  interests  and  hopes 
of  society,  that  we  may  feel  confident  that  with  each  day 
almost  more  and  more  are  asking  themselves  the  question, 
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'  Is  our  present  direction  right ;  is  there  no  new  faith  on  which 
man  may  enter  with  a  better  prospect  before  him  ? '  And  in 
the  universal  cry  for  education,  I  see  an  indication  that,  how- 
ever vaguely  and  dimly,  men  recognize  that  the  true  social 
aim  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  one,  not  an  exclusively  material 
and  industrial  one. 

Such  changes,  then,  as  our  theory  of  education  involves 
in  regard  to  the  Family,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  and  for- 
ward, undeterred  by  any  charge  of  impracticability.  In  fact, 
I  would  urge  on  your  consideration,  whether  it  is  not  one 
great  want  of  our  time  that  we,  in  thought  and  discussion, 
refuse  to  be  any  longer  affected  by  this  bugbear ;  that  we  insist 
on  greater  freedom,  larger  ideas,  on  more  adequate  concep- 
tions. It  IS  an  interesting  question  historically  to  trace  how 
it  has  come  about  that  the  English  mind  is  generally  thought, 
and  in  some  measure  with  truth,  inaccessible  to  more  general 
conceptions ;  incapable,  to  borrow  a  popular  expression,  of 
being  affected  by  an  idea.  Neither  general  grounds  nor  the 
special  history  of  our  country  warrant  this  conclusion,  except 
for  a  particular  time  and  state.  No  one  of  the  Western  nations 
is,  I  imagine,  radically  different  from  the  others ;  deficient,  that 
is,  in  any  of  the  primary  powers.  And  specially  in  England 
the  great  names  to  which  we  can  point  are  a  guarantee  that 
in  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  we  are,  as  a  nation,  provided. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  of  the  many  factors  which  a  careful 
inquiry  would  detect  in  this  product,  one,  and  not  the  least, 
would  be  the  peculiar  action,  since  the  cessation  of  the  Puritan 
movement,  the  peculiar  conjoint  action  of  the  powers  in 
Church  and  State  to  check  all  more  ideal  tendencies.  Be  the 
answer,  however,  what  it  may,  it  is  time  for  us  to  remedy  the 
defect,  and  give  all  our  speculations  a  larger  and  freer  course. 
That  this  new  turn  of  thought  will  act  on  existing  institutions 
with  a  fusing  power  is  as  certain  as  it  is  desirable. 

But  whilst  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  fetters  of  a  narrow 
and  immediate  practicality,  or  to  dwarf  our  conceptions  to 
the  feasibilities  of  the  present  hour,  we  would  yet  give  due 
attention  to  the  pressing  practical  questions  which  force  them- 
selves on  us,  to  the  needs  of  the  urgent  immediate  necessities. 
I  have  no  wish  to  shirk  them  either  in  discussion  or  action. 
The  views  of  the  nature  and  aim  and  source  of  education. 
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which  I  have  given,  appear  to  me  to  facilitate  our  meeting 
them,  by  pointing  out  what  we  can  accept,  what  reject,  in  the 
measures  now  proposed.  There  is,  as  all  see,  a  real  move- 
ment, in  some  sense  or  other,  in  favour  of  education.  Ex- 
amined carefully,  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  favour  of  that 
branch  of  education  which  we  mean  by  instruction.  More 
general,  more  widely  diffused  at  once,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive instruction,  is  one  of  the  loudest  demands  of  the  day  ;  and 
to  secure  the  demand  a  hearing,  or  even  to  attain  the  object 
of  the  demand  directly,  organizations  are  being  formed 
throughout  the  country. 

I  must  beg  your  indulgence  if  in  reference  to  the  present 
propositions  at  first  I  appear  somewhat  too  critical,  almost 
negative,  in  my  retnarks.  The  positive  side  will  come  later. 
Looking  at  the  history  of  this  question  of  the  diffusion  of 
popular  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  some  misgiving  as 
to  the  movement,  its  motives  and  tendencies — a  misgiving 
strengthened  in  my  mind  by  a  quiet  review  of  the  real  wants 
of  our  social  state.  Nor,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  am  I  con- 
vinced of  the  great  urgency  of  this  instructional  movement, 
especially  when  I  consider  the  extreme  moderation,  to  say  the 
least,  of  its  aims,  as  regards  the  majority ;  when  I  consider, 
also,  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  broadest  sense ;  that  is,  of  the  nation.  To  condense  my 
doubts  to  the  closest,  I  ask  myself  whether  there  is  not  a  ten- 
dency in  the  movement  to  force  itself  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  other  sounder  changes,  but  changes  more  adverse  to  actual 
social  arrangements ;  whether  there  is  not,  secondly,  a  ten- 
dency to  direct  it  to  the  support  of  the  actual  economical 
doctrines ;  lastly,  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  account  taken 
of  the  difficulties  which  will  arise,  uncompensated  by  corre- 
sponding advantages,  if  by  a  vast  effort  you  rapidly  secure  an 
instructed,  and  yet  ill-educated,  population. 

These,  however,  are  general  difficulties.  There  are  more 
particular  points  which  are  open  to  criticism  in  the  movement 
Firstly,  it  is  deeply  stamped  with  the  spirit  of  class  distinctions ; 
it  does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  it,  aim  at 
forming  a  common  national  education.  This  may  be  a 
practical  necessity,  but  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  avoid  the 
recognition  of  such  a  defect,  and  in  a  one-sided  way  to  repre- 
sent as  a  great  and  magnificent  work  of  National  Education 
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what  IS,  from  practical  exigencies,  a  really  poor  effort  to  make 
amends  for  long  accumulation  of  neglect.  What  is  being 
done  may  be  good,  but  it  hardly  warrants  anything  but  a 
very  modest  self-assertion.  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  this 
class  spirit  is  tacitly  sanctioned  by  it,  it  follows  that  so  far 
real  sympathy  with  it  is  out  of  the  question  with  one  who 
entertains  my  views.  The  great  modifier  of  the  inevitable 
social  distinction  is  Education,  and  you  destroy  its  power  in 
that  direction.  The  one  most  conspicuous  and  peculiar  evil 
of  England  is  its  separation  of  classes,  and  this  you  leave  un* 
touched  by  the  very  process  which,  rightly  directed,  has  most 
power  to  touch  it.  You  are  bent  on  a  great  effort,  and  you 
are  wasting  that  effort. 

A  second  point  is,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  move- 
ment, in  accordance  with  prevalent  theories,  rejects 
gratuitous  education  on  principle.  It  would  give  it  freely 
where  it  must,  but  it  would  look  on  it  as  so  given  as  an  act  of 
charity,  and  would  rather  encourage  the  spirit  which  revolts 
from  accepting  it  freely — which  insists  on  paying  for  it.  The 
doctrine  is  that  men  only  value  what  they  pay  for,  and  accord- 
ingly they  would  wish  the  poor  to  pay  for  it.  I  should  wish 
the  opposite  principle  recognized,  and  that  for  all.  Rich  and 
poor  alike,  all  should  unhesitatingly  form  themselves  to  the 
acceptance  of  instruction  gratuitously,  as  they  accept  gra- 
tuitously all  the  rest  of  their  education.  This  is  but  one 
other  condition  of  the  perfect  equality  in  respect  to  the 
spiritual  accumulations  of  Humanity  which  I  have  before 
advocated. 

In  close  connection  with  these  two  points,  I  would  call  at- 
tention (I  speak  under  correction)  to  one  recent  half-completed 
legislative  measure,  the  remainder  of  which  will  be  proposed 
next  session.  I  mean  Mr..  Forster's  Endowed  Schools  Bill. 
If  I  understand  aright  the  object  of  that  measure,  it  is  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  endowed  schools  of  this  country  in  the  interest 
mainly  of  the  middle  classes.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  adverse 
to  all  endowments  for  educational  purposes ;  but  if  they  are 
to  exist  and  be  used,  as  seems  at  present  certain,  then,  in 
sound  policy  and  justice,  they  should  be  used  mainly  and  pri- 
marily for  the  poor — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
means  of  getting  instruction,  not  for  those  who  have.  I  much 
dOMbt,  also,  whether  this  is  not  the  express  destination  of  the 
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vast  majority  of  the  endowments  in  question,  which  are  being 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  another  class.  I  question  whether 
this  bill  is  not  a  fresh  application  of  the  text  which  is  so 
legibly  written  on  the  institutions  of  our  country : — '  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.' 

Even  if  the  schools  in  question  were  originally  meant 
for  the  middle  classes,  I  should  say,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, let  them  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  primarily ; 
and  if  in  our  social  state  such  application  excluded  the  others, 
that  is  an  evil  for  which  the  pride  of  the  others  is  responsible 
— an  evil  which  we  must  accept  at  present.  But  it  seems  to 
me  monstrous  to  invert  this  process,  if  I  am  right  as  to  their 
original  destination,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  in  some  cases.  The 
true  policy  I  conceive  to  be,  to  make  them  available  for  the 
poor,  with  full  permission  and  faculties  for  all  others,  but  in- 
sisting on  it  that  the  poor  have  the  first  benefits ;  because 
these  are,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  most  likely  to  be  ex- 
truded. It  is  lamentable,  so  divided  are  we  nationally, 
that  where  the  poor  go,  the  others  will  not  go — just  as 
where  the  rich  go,  the  poor  cannot  and  will  not.  In  some 
cases  this  evil  is  not  even  left  to  its  natural  development ;  but, 
as  in  some  recent  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper 
classes,  express  restrictions  are  introduced  to  prevent  any 
adventurous  intruder  from  a  lower  rank  from  gaining  the 
advantages  they  offer.  This  is  in  painful  contrast  with  the 
different  conduct  of  our  fathers,  and  a  terrible  comment  on 
the  effect  of  our  Protestant  Christianity  as  compared  with  the 
more  liberal  notions  of  founders  less  clear  of  the  traditions  of 
Catholicism. 

A  third  point  in  the  present  movement  is  the  local  charac- 
ter which  it  wears.  It  in  some  instances  advocates  the  system 
of  local  rates,  and  the  administration  by  boards  similar  to 
the  present  Board  of  Guardians.  It  seems  incredible,  but  this 
is  what  I  see  stated.  As  a  disbeliever,  under  present 
conditions,  in  the  value  of  what  is  called  local  self-govern- 
ment, though  by  no  means  disposed  to  question  its  utility  in 
some  departments  of  action  and  in  altered  social  circumstances, 
I  do  not  see  with  pleasure  the  stress  laid  on  the  principle  in 
the  instructional  movement    But  I  do  not  insist  on  this,  as  I 
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am  confident  that  the  course  of  events  is  rapidly  bearing  us  to 
a  modification  of  the  received  doctrines  on  this  point,  and  that 
the  illusion  of  self-government  is  wearing  out,  however  slow 
the  process. 

A  fourth  deficiency  in  all  schemes  of  National  Education, 
which  means  for  me  the  instruction  of  the  majority  of  the 
people — the  instruction  of  the  poor — not  touching  the  upper 
classes,  is  to  me,  and  I  should  think  to  all  who  would  attend 
to  it,  the  limit  of  the  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  given ;  it  is 
to  begin  at  six,  and  to  end  at  fourteen — too  early,  at  once  in 
its  beginning  and  in  its  ending,  it  is  little  calculated  to  inspire 
any  enthusiasm. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  difficulty  as  to  compulsory  instruction, 
the  doctrine  which  is  being  more  and  more  largely  accepted. 
I  regret  this  acceptance.  Even  as  an  avowedly  transitional 
measure,  to  compensate  for  omissions,  I  should  hesitate  to 
accept  it,  were  it,  that  is,  to  be  proposed,  say,  for  ten  years.  I 
do  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  believe  it  is  feasible.  It  may  be- 
come a  law,  but  all  laws  are  not  found  executable ;  and  I  do 
not  think  this  would.  But,  supposing  it  practicable,  I  yet 
would  plead  for  a  freer  system.  If  the  case  is  so  urgent  as 
you  say,  bend  your  energies  to  meet  it  freely.  There  are 
ample  means  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  the  instruction  in  the  simple  rudimentary 
branches.  If  the  upper  and  middle  classes  really  believe  in 
the  necessity  of  this  instruction  being  at  once  imparted  to  all 
English  children,  they  can  secure  it  without  compulsion.  But 
they  will  not,  it  will  be  said — it  can  hardly  be  expected  of 
them.  Some  State  support  of  private  energies  is  necessary  to 
give  them  consistency  and  secure  their  continuance.  There  is 
and  must  be  much  force  in  this  view,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  spreads  and  the  men  who  accept  it.  Probably  numbers 
do  so.  I  must  at  present  be  brief  on  the  subject.  But  here 
are  my  objections  for  your  consideration,  summarily  stated. 

(i.)  It  is  unnecessary  ;  a  wise  action  on  public  opinion  will 
be  adequate  to  secure  the  result  aimed  at. 

(2.)  It  involves  the  introduction  of  a  machinery  for  which 
we  shall  pay  dearly  in  the  sequel. 

(3.)  It  has  in  it  something  of  an  insulting  character,  as  im- 
plying that,  if  wisely  offered  to  them,  the  poor  will  reject 
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knowledge.     Neither  for  our  own,  any  more  than  the  poor  of 
other  countries,  do  I  believe  this. 

(4.)  It  rests  on  an  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  that 
which  it  offers — instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of  in- 
tellectual knowledge.  With  the  food  you  offer  at  present 
for  the  powers  you  would  give,  this  is  a  consideration  of  great 
force. 

(5.)  The  more  natural,  simple  means,  have  not  yet 
been  fully  tried ;  good  instruction  ha3  not  yet  been  freely 
offered  to  all. 

(6.)  It  is  a  class  regulation.  I  read  that '  no  board  would 
venture  to  interfere  with  anyone  who  was  what  was  called 
respectable.'  It  is,  then,  solely  to  press  on  the  poor,  the 
power  you  would  have  given,  and  not  on  what  are  called  the 
respectable  classes.  I  hope  the  poor  will  take  note  of  this, 
and,  whilst  firmly  claiming  the  means  of  instruction,  insist  that 
in  their  use  of  them  they  shall  be  as  free  as  others. 

Lastly,  I  deprecate  in  toto  the  intrusion  of  the  State  into 
this  question  beyond  the  limit  which  is  proved  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  on  this,  however,  I  need  not  return. 

It  will  be  clear,  I  think,  from  all  I  have  said,  what  is  the 
measure  of  public  instruction  which  we,  as  Positivists,  should 
wish  given ;  given,  that  is,  through  the  agency  of  the  State, 
directing  existing  institutions  or  promoting  new  ones.  May  I 
formulate  dogmatically  its  limits }  The  action  of  the  State 
should  be  limited  to  primary  instruction,  gratuitously  given  to 
the  poor,  but  open  to  all  who  wished  for  such  primary  instruc- 
tion, adult  or  minor,  poor  or  comparatively  well  off.  Such 
primary  instruction  consists,  by  common  consent,  in  those  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  which  are  the  keys  to  all  future  acqui- 
sitions— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  To  these  should,  I 
think,  be  added,  for  many  solid  reasons,  a  State  provision  for 
the  teaching  of  the  two  great  arts,  music — singing,  that  is — 
and  drawing.  More  strictly  educational  than  the  other  three 
even,  these  two  arts  require  more  aid  to  provide  competent 
instruction,  and  the  means  of  profiting  by  such  instruction, 
than  any  other  of  the  elements  of  instruction,  and  even 
considerable  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  forward 
their  universal  cultivation  would  be  open  to  nd  objection. 
In  no  direction,  I  conceive,  could  efforts  be  made,  looking  to 
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the  question  of  primary  education,  more  calculated  to  obviate 
the  deplorably  brutalizing  influences  of  our  actual  social  order^ 
more  cut  off  than  any  other  social  order  of  any  time  or 
country  which  I  know  of,  from  all  that  refines  and  humanizes 
life.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  its  arti- 
san  and  its  agricultural  population.  It  is  the  sense  of  this 
fact  which  should  make  all  who  are  in  earnest  on  this  question 
of  popular  instruction  combine  to  bear  down  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  various  religious  bodies  to  the  opening  of  mu- 
seums and  galleries  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  but  a  narrow  view 
of  instruction  which  limits  itself  to  the  more  direct  appeal  to 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  leaves  out  of  its  consideration  the 
powerful  influences  of  the  above-named  and  similar  institu- 
tions. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  gratuitous  instruction 
within  these  limits  offered  to  all  by  the  State,  would  have 
a  natural  limit  assigned  to  it,  and  would  cease  when  it  had 
reached  that  limit.  The  Family,  reconstituted  and  become 
competent  to  exercise  its  educational  functions  integrally, 
would  supersede,  by  a  natural  process,  the  State,  whose  action 
would  no  longer  be  required,  or  be  in  abeyance,  or,  at  most, 
supplement  any  deficiency  which  might  still  remain. 

Such  being  the  degree  in  which,  under  English  conditions, 
the  State  can  wisely  and  usefully  interfere,  and  in  which,  in 
the  absence  of  a  truer  system,  it  is  called  on  by  urgent 
motives  to  interfere,  it  need  not  draw  largely  on  the  public 
revenue.  The  funds  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  are 
disposable  for  this  primary  instruction,  and  are  very  large. 
After  all  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  after  the  misappropria- 
tion which  has  been  shown  to  exist,  it  might,  without  misgiv- 
ing, apply  the  superfluity  of  one  place  to  the  want  of  another. 
If,  as  I  believe,  it  will  be  sound  policy  ultimately  to  divert  the 
whole  of  such  funds  to  other  purposes,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  exercising  the  freest  discretion  as  to  their  dis- 
tribution whilst  confined  to  the  special  purpose  to  which  they 
were  originally  assigned  ;  and,  after  the  l^islation  of  the  last 
few  years,  more  particularly  and  prominently  of  last  year,  the 
competence  of  the  temporal  Government  to  deal,  at  its  discre- 
tion, with  any  such  funds  is  no  longer  open  to  question. 

If  in  my  remarks  I  seem  to  some  too  critical  and  negative, 
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too  averse  also  to  the  adoption  of  immediate  remedies  for  an 
evil  which  I  acknowledge  as  they  do,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  am  speaking  as  a  Positivist  to  Positivists,  and  with  con- 
stant reference  to  one  practical  question  for  Positivists,  viz. 
how  far  should  we  mix,  for  active  co-operation  in  the  present 
agitation,  in  the  various  schemes  proposed ;  how  far  is  it  wise 
or  not  to  join  the  bodies  that  are  now  organized  for  action  ? 
I  think  we  cannot  keep  too  clear  of  them,  cannot  too  com- 
pletely stand  aloof  and  be  spectators  merely  of  their  actions, 
cannot  too  firmly  refuse  to  appear  as  pledged  to  any  inadequate 
and  partial  solution  of  a  problem  for  which  we  have  an 
adequate  and  complete  solution.  Where  there  is  union  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion  of  the  question,  or  for  the  more 
definite  object  of  urging  on  the  Government  of  the  empire  the 
desirability  of  action,  mature  and  deliberate  action  in  this 
direction,  then  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  take  our  share,  so  far 
as  we  are  allowed.  But  the  present  organizations  aim  at 
more;  and  nothing  that  I  have  yet  seen  of  their  plans  or 
principles  is  of  a  nature  to  make  me  wish  to  see  the  members 
of  our  body  in  England  actively  taking  part  with  them. 

But  this  attitude  of  abstention  in  no  way  requires  inactivity, 
in  no  way  precludes  our  lending  our  aid  to  the  carrying  out  of 
any  schemes  that  are  proposed,  so  far  as  they  are  useful ;  in 
no  way  precludes  our  devoting  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction,  even  as  at  present  conceived,  and  under 
either  of  its  two  forms,  the  simple  primary,  or  the  higher  in- 
struction, such  as  is  now  being  commonly  given  by  lecturers  on 
different  subjects.  Wherever,  without  direct  contradiction  of 
our  general  principles,  we  can  co-operate,  we  should.  Many  of 
us  here  have  received,  in  the  most  liberal  way,  the  advantages  of 
the  past ;  we  have  been  admitted  ungrudgingly  to  share  in  all 
that  former  generations  have  accumulated  ;  we  have  been  al- 
lowed to  drink,  as  deeply  as  our  capacities  and  energy  admitted, 
at  the  springs  of  human  knowledge  ;  there  has  been  no  barrier, 
no  stint.  We  may  see  error  in  our  training,  but  we  cannot  see 
illiberality,  or  anything,  indeed,  but  the  purest  wish  that 
all  that  was  good  for  us  intellectually  might  be  placed  at 
our  free  disposal.  Neither  Family,  nor  State,  nor  Church, 
have  sinned  in  intention  against  us ;  on  the  contrary,  to  most 
they  have  afforded,  with  open  hand,  shelter  and  nurture.     On 
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none,  therefore,  rests  a  stronger  obligation  to  impart,  with  open 
hand,  to  others  that  which  we  have  so  received  ;  to  hand  down 
enlarged,  and,  where  necessary,  freed  from  the  mistakes  which 
clung  to  it,  the  tradition  of  the  liberal  measure  accorded  to  our- 
selves— so  far  as  in  us  lies  to  make  all  fully  participant  of  our 
advantages.  It  is,  then,  but  a  question  as  to  die  particular  form 
of  activity  in  the  cause  of  instruction  which  separates  us,  so  far 
as  we  keep  aloof  from  them,  from  others.  We,  as  fully  as 
they,  recognize  the  duty  of  some  action  or  other. 

Putting  aside  primary  instruction  as  that  which  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  concerns  most  here,  though  not  refusing  to  lend 
our  aid  in  this  if  occasion  should  offer,  we  may  ask  ourselves 
what  form  our  action  should  take,  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  present  movement  or  actual  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  answer  to  this  is,  I  believe,  that  as  much  as  possible 
we  should  act  with  discretion  in  the  prevailing  direction — the 
direction,  viz.,  of  lectures  given  to  hearers  whose  attendance  is 
free,  and  implies  no  breaking  with  their  family  life.  I  put  in 
the  words  *  with  discretion '  for  this  reason,  that  I  think  nothing 
is  so  wasted  at  present  as  the  lecturing  system.  There  is  no 
attention  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  one  follows  another  in 
a  way  which  is  fatal  to  mental  improvement ;  and  there  is  con- 
stantly a  disposition  to  give  single  lectures  and  not  courses. 
Both  for  the  teacher  and  learner  it  is  essential,  mentally,  that 
this  loose,  crude  lecture  system  should  be  scouted.  It  is,  I 
believe,  an  unmixed  evil.  And  in  its  place,  it  is  for  us,  who  are 
disposed  to  do  our  best  in  the  lecturing  way,  to  do  it  seriously 
and  consecutively,  not  as  the  idle  amusement  of  an  idle  hour, 
but  as  a  real  mental  exercise  for  ourselves  and  our  hearers — a 
mental  exercise,  with  the  object  of  imparting  and  gaining  a 
consecutive  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  have  chosen.  And 
we  should  be  rigid  in  our  choice,  as  rigid  as  possible.  If  hearers 
will  not  come,  that  is  not  for  us  to  care  for,  but  no  mere 
attractiveness  of  a  subject  should  induce  us  to  choose  it ; 
rather  in  choosing  we  should  be  guided  by  some  rational  view 
of  the  place  our  subject  holds  in  reference  to  other  knowledge 
and  of  its  social  utility.  We,  of  all  people,  are  not  without 
guidance  on  this  head.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  in  my 
judgment  one  subject  above  all  others,  in  the  present  state  of 
English  thought  and  social  conditions,  requires  the  attention  of 
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Positivists,  and  that  is,  the  teaching  of  history.  Nor  do  I 
wish  here  to  point  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  on  purely 
Positivist  principles,  but  rather  to  the  teaching  aright  and 
comprehensively  the  history  already  taught  in  our  schools  and 
universities,  only  taught  on  too  fragmentary  and  detailed  a 
method — the  tracing  down,  that  is,  from  the  earliest  historical 
times,  the  plain  sequence  of  events  which  has  issued  in  the 
formation  of  the  actual  political  and  social  order  of  Western 
Europe.  In  our  respective  spheres  most  of  us  who  are  here 
present  either  are  already,  or  might  be,  without  more  exertion 
than  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  make,  competent  to  aid  others 
in  attaining  this  knowledge.  And  its  absence  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  sensible,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  of  the  intellectual 
wants  of  our  time.  Remember,  too,  it  is  one  which,  outside  of 
us  or  of  those  who  more  or  less  loosely  sympathize  with  us,  no 
one  will  give.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  is  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  historical  teaching  of  this  kind,  not 
merely  in  the  teachers  of  other  religious  bodies,  but  also  in 
the  scientific  instructors  of  the  people.  Its  social  and  political 
issues  are  not  attractive  to  any  of  the  existing  bodies,  with 
here  and  there  an  exception.  Without  any  disparagement  of 
the  value  of  either  class,  with  the  amplest  recognition  of  the 
value  of  much  of  the  scientific  teaching  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  spread,  without  also  any  encroachment  upon  it,  we 
may  profitably  turn  our  attention  to  this  department  which  is 
neglected  by  them. 

Turning  from  the  criticism  of  others,  and  our  co-operation 
with  others,  I  come  back  upon  our  own  independent  attitude 
and  action  ;  and  I  begin  by  restating  what  I  have  often  stated 
before — my  conviction  that,  for  the  full  meeting  of  the  diffi- 
culties, for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  work  of 
education  in  all  its  complexity,  there  is  no  other  power  but 
religion  to  which  we  can  profitably  appeal ;  that  for  the  in- 
struction of  this  and  other  nations  we  must  rely  on  a  religious 
organization  ;  on  the  organization,  that  is,  of  a  body  of  men 
animated  by  the  same  religious  convictions,  undertaking  the 
task  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  religious  duty,  and  making  its 
performance  the  ground  of  their  whole  existence  and  action, 
— the  justification  of  their  being  an  organization.  In  otiier 
wordsi  none  but  a  Priesthood  can  be  qualified  to  instruct — 
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none  but  a  Priesthood  can  duly  guide  society  to  the  right 
conception  of  education,  to  the  right  conception  of  its  more 
peculiar  oi^an^the  Family,and  of  its  own  action  in  subordination 
to  that  organ.  Then  arises  the  question,  Is  there  such  a 
body  ?  There  exist  Priesthoods  around  us  of  more  or  less 
power  and  cohesion.  But  there  is  not  one  which  would  claim 
to  answer  to  the  description  given.  No  clergy  of  Christen- 
dom—and with  Christendom  we  may  content  ourselves — claims 
as  its  principal  function  the  work  of  Education,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  used  the  term,  or  again,  the  work  of  instruction. 
I  need  not  insist  on  this.  None  here  would  for  a  moment  re- 
cognize the  justice  of  their  claim,  if  they  were  bold  enough  to 
make  it.  They  have  in  spirit  a  noble  function,  but  it  is  not 
the  strictly  instructional  function. 

The  new  Priesthood  of  Humanity,  now  in  the  slow  process 
of  formation,  enters,  then,  on  ground  not  previously  occupied 
when  it  claims  for  itself  the  province  of  higher  instruction  as 
its  peculiar  work — its  raisoft  (fitre — the  great  primary  object 
of  its  existence  and  action,  that  on  which  all  its  other  functions 
are  seen  to  rest.  It  is  as  yet,  as  I  said,  but  in  the  process  of 
formation  ;  it  needs  long  and  vigorous  efforts  from  all  the  ser- 
vants of  Humanity  to  aid  it  in  its  constitution ;  but,  whilst  re- 
cognizing these  facts,  we  who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
the  exigencies  of  our  position,  are,  however  imperfectly,  mem- 
bers of  this  nascent  oi^anization,  must  not  shrink  from  claiming 
for  it  that  which  is  to  be  its  appropriate  province.  It,  and  it 
alone,  if  worthy  of  its  place,  and  so  far  as  it  is  worthy,  can  in- 
struct the  children  of  Humanity  with  the  complete  instruction 
which  they  need  for  the  purposes  of  their  being.  It  is  enough 
that  others  serve  another  power,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sequent servants  of  Humanity.  They  might,  and  they  will 
to  a  great  extent,  and  most  usefully,  give  the  same  know- 
ledge ;  but  they  cannot  give  it  with  the  same  logical  consis- 
tency as  we  do.  They  may  help  us,  but  we  finally  supersede 
them. 

Those  who  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  other  educational 
schemes,  the  incompetence  of  other  clergies,  the  necessity  of 
some  organized  body  for  the  performance  of  this  peculiar  func- 
tion of  instructing  all  gratuitously  and  completely — to  all  such 
I  appeal  for  aid  in  forwarding  the  formation  of  the  new  Priest  • 
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hood.  I  cannot  say  how  urgent  I  think  this  question — ^how 
important  is  a  steady,  unintermittent  effort  to  base  on  a  solid 
foundation  the  fund  for  the  Priesthood  of  the  human  faith.  I 
say  unintermittent,  because  if  not  so,  there  is  no  solid  basis  to 
rely  upon — there  is  in  fact  no  guarantee  for  the  existence  of 
the  Priesthood.  Immediately,  this  only  concerns  one,  but  that 
one  is  of  the  highest  importance.  To  form  a  fund  sufficienU 
both  in  amount  and  certainty,  to  dispense  with  the  great  pres- 
sure upon  our  director's  energies ;  that  is  the  most  immediate 
object  we  can  set  before  us.  I  may  do  what  he  would  not  do 
— urge  this  on  all  Positivists,  and,  indeed,  on  all  who  sympa- 
thize with  us  from  outside.  In  one  case,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  acknowledging  a  noble  contribution  to  this  purpose. 

In  general,  then,  our  best  co-operation  towards  the  work 
of  education  would  be  the  organizing  of  the  body  competent 
to  expound  its  conditions,  and  take  on  itself  the  important 
duty  of  imparting  its  intellectual  portion.  But  we  need  not 
rest  in  the  general.  Even  now  there  is  much  that  we  can  do, 
and  to  g^Ve  preciseness  to  this  remark  I  specify  three  objects 
for  our  exertions. 

Firstly.  Direct  Positivist  teaching.  This  may  be  entered 
on  immediately  by  any  one  who  is  competent  and  willing — 
direct  teaching  of  three  subjects  in  the  true  Positivist  spirit. 
The  three  are.  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  Sociology  ;  or  sub- 
stitute for  these  last  the  more  generally  received  terms  of 
Physiology  and  History.  They  have  a  less  formidable  sound. 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  wise  at  present — ^when 
we  have,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  here  in  England,  to  deal  ex- 
clusively with  adults — to  limit  our  efforts  by  a  limitation  of  the 
subjects,  and  these  three  are  representative  subjects  in  point 
of  method,  and  stand  pre-eminent  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  their  doctrines.  I  urge,  then,  upon  those  who  are  willing  to 
act  with  me  the  acceptance  of  this  programme  in  our  present 
state.  And  even  in  this  limited  programme  I  think  our 
interest  coincides  with  our  qualifications,  in  giving  especial 
prominence  to  the  last  of  the  three  subjects — the  more  so,  as 
we  shall  then  be  most  in  keeping  with  our  Parisian  centre. 
With  this  last  we  get  clear  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  sub- 
jects which  we  too  often  see  unrolled  before  us,  and  we  have 
a  very  distinct  field  for  work. 
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Secondly.  I  think  we  should  keep  before  us  the  question 
of  acquiring  some  room  or  rooms  where  lectures  might  be 
given,  where  even  more  elementary  teaching  might  be  given, 
if  wanted — ^a  Positive  school,  or  institute,  as  it  might  be  called. 
This  is  a  point  which  already  has  struck  some  of  our  body ;  I 
can  only  beg  of  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  but  to  see  how 
far  and  when  it  is  realizable.     One  of  the  greatest  public 
wants,  quite  apart  from  our  views  or  interests,  is  rooms  where 
teachers  might  meet  their  audiences.     There  should  be  such 
in  all  quarters  of  London  ;  but  at  present,  if  this  want  were 
met,  it  would  probably  not  be  met  for  us ;  we  should  be  kept 
out  if  possible.     So  it  remains  essential  for  us,  in  any  case, 
to  see  whether  we  can  provide  ourselves  with  a  *  local  habita^ 
tion ' — a  seat  of  Positivism. 

Thirdly.  I  commend  to  your  notice  and  thought  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Positivist  library,  open  to  all  Positivists,  and  indeed 
to  others  who  might  under  fair  guarantees  wish  to  use  it — a 
free  lending  library,  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  one  of 
the  most  social  institutions  of  our  system  ;  for  such  is  the  Po- 
sitivist library,  as  formed  by  Auguste  Comte.  In  Paris  there 
is  one  already  at  work,  and  a  branch  in  one  of  the  suburbs, 
Puteaux  ;  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  here,  who  are 
so  familiar  with  that  kind  of  thing,  should  not  place  before 
ourselves  for  more  or  less  speedy  realization  this  project.  It 
would  be  a  small  library,  strictly  confined  to  the  list  as  at  pre- 
sent given.  In  the  future,  modifications  may  be  introduced, 
but  at  present  we  should  strictly  limit  it  to  the  works  named 
So  we  might  to  a  constantly-increasing  circle  offer  for  their 
study  the  great  works  of  the  past — its  poets,  its  scientific 
writers,  its  historians,  its  religious  and  moral  authors,  in  suf- 
ficient and  unexclusive  variety.  The  most  peculiar  social 
value  of  the  institution  lies  in  this,  that,  by  making  us  all 
acquainted  with  the  same  writers,  it  places  our  minds  in  re« 
lation  one  with  the  other,  while  the  present  system  of  undi,- 
rected,  discursive  reading  has  the  contrary  effect  Such  arc 
the  three  practical  aims  which,  in  connection  with  our  subject 
of  Education,  I  suggest  to  the  English  Positivists,  and  which 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  practical  aims  over  and  above  the  main- 
tenafice  and  spread  of  our  body. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  what  we  have  to  do  to  what 
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has  been  done.  The  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  as  it  affects 
Positivism,  is  much  as  usual  for  England ;  there  has  been 
little  distinct  prepress,  almost  less  than  usual ;  yet  there  has 
been  progress^  and  occasional  intimations  have  reached  me  of 
interest  in  our  cause  in  quarters  where  I  had  not  expected  it 
There  has  been  some  discussion  of  Positivist  question^  and 
plain  proof  given  of  the  hostility  to  our  movement  which  ani- 
mates the  educated  and  scientific  classes.  But  the  movement 
is  happily  not  confined  to  England — it  is  an  Occidental 
movement ;  and  in  America  and  in  France  the  account  is 
better.  There  are  signs  in  the  former  country  of  real  atten- 
tion to  PositivisHL  One  remarkable  sign  is  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  Positive  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  And 
there  has  been  also  increasing  co-operation  in  our  practical 
objects.  Nor  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of 
our  Church  should  I  omit  to  mention  the  existence  of  sym- 
pathies, in  some  cases  resting  on  real  knowledge,  among  the 
Hindu  population  of  India ;  sympathies  not  in  all  cases, 
though  in  some,  traceable  to  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
English  Positivists.  In  France  the  retrospect  is  still  more 
favourable.  Never  has  the  movement  there  been  so  hopeful 
as  it  has  been  last  year.  The  most  satisfactory  feature  is  the 
increasing  number  of  adherents  amongst  the  working  classes. 
In  Paris  and  at  Puteaux  there  is  a  group  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  and  the  cause  has  made  progress  in  the  south  also 
— at  Bordeaux. 

Outside  of  our  own  body  there  are,  in  the  events  of  the 
past  year,  several  which  interest  us  as  bearing  on  the  progp-ess 
of  disruption  of  the  older  order,  one  necessary  condition  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new.  The  l^islation  on  the  Irish  Church 
is  a  step  towards  the  object  of  which  I  spoke  last  year,  the  se- 
paration of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers— a  movement 
common  to  all  Western  nations,  and,  as  such,  sure  ultimately 
to  reach  England.  There  have  been  other  similar  signs.  I 
may  instance  the  change  of  legislation  as  to  oaths,  which 
allows  of  a  man's  binding  himself  without  any  theological 
sanction  ;  the  movement  in  the  Universities  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  all  religious  tests  ;  various  occurrences  within  the 
English  Church,  the  decorous  and  cramped  machinery  of 
which  cannot  indefinitely  sustain  the  irregular  action  to  which 
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it  is  being  subjected.  The  ablest  of  its  bishops,  I  mean  Dr. 
Thiriwall,  predicts,  I  am  told,  in  common  with  many  other 
observers,  a  breach  within  itself;  and,  even  at  present,  its 
members  are  leaving  it  for  one  faith  or  another.  Apart  from 
the  English  Church,  three  other  bodies,  claiming  to  be  in  some 
sense  churches,  have,  I  am  told,  entered  on  active  existence 
this  year.  All  these  are  evidences  of  the  disorganization  of 
religious  opinion,  all  show  us  that  some  new  construction  is 
needed ;  lastly,  all  constitute  for  us  the  troubled  and  difficult 
environment  through  which  we  have  to  reach  our  end.  We 
accept  cheerfully  the  conditions  of  the  struggle.  We  claim 
for  others  equally  as  for  ourselves  the  most  unlimited  freedom. 
In  the  statement  of  general  principles,  in  the  remarks  on 
our  practical  action,  not  less  than  in  the  review  of  our  present 
position,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  I  do  not  speak  as  the 
otgan  of  a  merely  English  movement ;  that  I  belong  to  a  body 
which  is  independent  of  national  differences,  and  which  is  in 
character  strictly  Western,  if -from  circumstances  mainly 
French.  I  would  wish  to  accentuate,  as  strongly  as  possible, 
the  intimate  connection  between  English  Positivism,  so  far  as 
I  have  to  do  with  it,  and  that  of  France.  We  are  not  an 
isolated,  a  national  Church ;  we  think  the  epithets  fatal  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  Church.  We  would  repudiate  the  narrow  tradi- 
tion of  the  national  Protestantism.  We  cannot,  as  Positivists, 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  constant  recognition  of  our 
connection  with  a  European  movement  And  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  close  connection  which  often  enables  me  to  use  lan- 
guage from  which  I  should  shrink  as  exaggerated,  if  I  only 
spoke  in  the  name  of  our  own  English  body.  But,  taking  all 
the  constituents  of  the  new  Priesthood  into  consideration,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  them  and  their  action  a  great  and 
increasing  utility.  This  claim  I  feel  to  be  justified,  though  I 
acknowledge  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  and  the  weakness 
of  their  position.  But  the  system  of  Positive  religion,  as  that 
of  any  other  religion,  can  only  become  a  living  reality  by  the 
action  of  men  upon  men  ;  and,  insignificant  as  the  results  may 
appear  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  without,  if  the  future 
progress  of  tl)e  cause  be,  as  I  assume  that  it  will  be,  the  es-^ 
tablishment  of  a  universal  faith,  then  the  earliest  links  in  the 

chain  of  action  by  which  that  g^at  end  has  been  wrought 
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out  will  be  seen  to  have  had  an  eminent  value.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  that  even  now  it  is  no  weak  boast  to  say  that  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  few  disciples  of  the  cause  has  powerfully 
nfluenced  opinion  in  this  and  other  Western  countries.  We, 
who  have  given  ourselves  fully  to  that  cause,  should  soberly 
estimate  our  efforts  and  their  results,  and  use — ^we  have  ample 
means  of  doing  so — for  this  purpose  the  tests  supplied  by 
friend  and  foe  alike:  But,  when  we  have  exercised  our 
soberest  judgment,  we  need  not  end  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement ;  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  our  action  is  of 
value ;  we  may,  without  arrogance,  assume  that  the  ever-in- 
creasing attention  and  interest  manifested  in  our  movement 
Ls  in  a  perceptible  degree  traceable  to  our  own  instrumentality. 
This  leads  me  to  another  question — the  manner  in  which 
our  religion  is  to  be  spread.  We  to  whom  it  came  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period  of  life — at  a  period  when  we  had  lost 
the  '  first  spring  in  the  pursuing ' — ^whose  defective  education 
had  left  us  marred  for  its  appreciation,  and  bound  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  exhausting  influence  of  its  difficult  assimila  • 
tion — we  who,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  have  yet  accepted 
it  with  profoundest  conviction  as  the  guide  of  all  our  thought 
and  action,  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  feelings — ^we,  I  say, 
cannot  be  expected  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a  complete 
intellectual  mastering  of  all  its  scientific  bases  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  its  acceptance.  It  were  against  our  own  experi- 
ence to  do  so.  We  believe  that  where  men  have  drifted  away 
from  their  earlier  beliefs,  or  where  they  have  never  had  a 
belief  but  yet  are  not  averse  to  one,  they  are  justified  in 
accepting  the  new  faith  we  offer,  if  it  approve  itself  to  their 
feelings  as  a  scheme  of  life  and  action  ;  and  that  not  only  are 
they  justified,  but  that  it  will  be  by  this  process  that  in  the 
present  and  Immediately  succeeding  generations  men  will 
largely  become  disciples  of  the  new  Religion.  And  their 
conduct  would  be  strictly  rational,  for  of  the  three  constituents 
of  logic,  they  would  be  but  obeying  the  logic  of  the  feelings, 
which  is  a  more  powerful,  and  often  a  surer,  guide  than  the 
mere  intellect.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  we  stand 
conspicuous  by  the  offer  of  a  system  of  great  comprehensive- 
ness and  consistency,  adherents  will  flock  to  that  system 
without  waiting  to  inquire  whether  in  all  points  it  is  justifiable 
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by  the  strictly  reasoning  faculties.  Still  more  will  this  be  the 
case  if  that  system  appeal  powerfully  to  the  other  important 
factor  in  human  reasoning,  if  it  be  competent  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  imagination.  The  penalty  to  be  paid  for  such 
confessedly  incomplete  adhesions  will  be  their  instability.  It 
is  my  belief  that  for  all  of  either  sex  there  is  now,  when  not 
preoccupied,  ample  justification  for  adhesion,  and  that  there 
are  full  means  within  their  reach  for  arriving  at  a  sound  decision 
whether  they  will  adhere  or  not ;  that,  to  be  quite  definite, 
to  all  English  readers,  the  'Catechism'  and  the  'Greneral 
View  of  Positivism,'  but  more  especially  the  *  Catechism,'  oflTer 
a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  subject  for  them  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  the  system  is  one  which  satisfies  them  or 
not  In  many  cases  even  this  amount  of  labour  would  be 
superfluous,  for  their  keen  interest  in  social  well-being,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  distrust  and  dislike  of  existing  beliefs,  will 
lead  them  into  the  support  of  our  cause.  They  would  not 
waste  their  life  in  inaction  ;  what  they  believed  has  become 
;  distasteful  to  them  ;  the  great  idea  of  Humanity,  of  a  common 
;  human  interest,  attracts  them,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
follow  the  impulse. 

In  the  views  I  have  throughout  expressed,  there  is  evidently 
in  greater  or  less  degree  an  antagonism  to  existing  institutions. 
This  is  a  necessity  of  our  position.  We  must  be  aggressive, 
offensive,  in  both  senses,  I  fear,  of  the  term.  We  cannot 
bring  forward  a  new  faith  without  aggression  on  the  old. 
However  constructive  we  may  be,  from  one  point  of  view  we 
must  necessarily  be  revolutionary.  True,  that  where  men  have 
a  belief,  and  are  satisfied  with  that  belief,  we  do  not  seek  to 
disturb  them  ;  true,  that  we  pay  r^ard  to  times  and  seasons  ; 
true,  that  we  respect  and  value  all  organisations  that  have 
power  in  them,  so  far  as  they  have  power  ;  but  all  this  in  no 
way  invalidates  my  original  assertion  that  we  are  aggressive. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  all  reasonable  opportunities  of  spreading 
our  faith;  we  push  forward  solutions  of  actual  difficulties 
which  are  averse  to  all  the  prevalent  doctrines ;  we  praise  and 
we  blame  freely,  and  in  praise  and  blame  alike  we  differ  from 
the  majority  of  those  around  us.  We  cannot  be  simply 
defensive ;  it  wer^  suicidal  to  be  so.  I  have  never  been  an 
advocate  of  a  cautious  policy  or  of  a  defensive  attitude,    I^ess 
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than  ever  do  I  feel  inclined  to  it  now,  when  that  to  which  we 
are  opposed  is  yielding  in  all  directions  and  affording  constant 
opportunities  for  skilful  attack.  All  we  have  to  regret  is  that 
our  small  forces  do  not  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves,  to  the  full, 
of  the  opportunities  so  offered  ;  that  the  constant  victorious 
advance  of  our  cause  is  much  slower  than  it  need  be  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents. 

Language  like  this  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  opposed  to 
that  with  which  I  began  this  address  ;  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
The  lai^e  sympathy  which  I  there  advocated  must  be  recon- 
ciled with  die  antagonism  which  all  see  to  exist  It  must 
preside  over  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  not  put  an 
end  to  it.  In  ordinary  war  it  has  ever  been  thought  an  essen- 
tial mitigation  that  the  contending  parties  should  courteously 
recognize  each  other's  honourable  claims.  It  is  so  in  the  war 
of  philosophers  and  faiths.  They  all  have  one  common  object 
with  our  own — ^the  attainment  of  such  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical truth  as  may  guide  man  more  wisely  in  the  conduct 
of  his  existence.  So  in  the  particular  question  which  has  been 
treated  we  all  have  a  common  object ;  we  differ,  perhaps,  very 
widely  as  to  our  means.  Nothing  that  I  have  said  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conclusions  of  others  is  meant  to  obscure  the 
agreement  which,  I  think,  we  have  with  them  in  the  end  they 
propose  to  themselves,  if  not  explicitly,  yet  implicitly — such 
end  being  the  good  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  they  con- 
ceive it. 

I  have  spoken,  as  I  ever  wish  to  speak,  with  freedom,  with 
the  full  liberty  which  should  characterize  the  utterances  of  the 
new  Priesthood,  the  claims  of  which,  and  the  position  of  which, 
in  the  presence  of  the  old,  I  wish  to  uphold  to  the  full 

And  in  my  particular  subject  of  to-day  I  have  wished  to 
place  prominently  before  you  the  broad  human  view  of  Educa- 
tion, cleared  of  all  sectarian  or  other  distinctions.  In  the 
dq^ee  in  which  I  may  have  succeeded  shall  I  have  answered 
the  religious  purpose  of  my  address— evoked  and  stimulated 
your  larger  human  sympaUiies. 

Festiral  of  Hnmanity  in  the  year  82  since  the  opening  of 
the  French  Revolution,  January  i,  1870. 
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I  NEED  hardly  ask  you  this  year  to  turn  your  thoughts  on 
Paris  and  our  Positivist  brethren  there.  Naturally,  your 
sympathy  with  them  must  be  keener  than  ever  it  has  been. 
We  cannot  but  feel  for  their  anxiety  and  danger  as  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  more  than  this,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  much  is 
involved,  quite  apart  from  their  individual  selves,  in  their 
passing  safely  through  that  anxiety  and  danger.  May  they 
meet  to-day  in  fair  hope  and  cheerfulness,  prepared  for  either 
issue,  and  confident  in  their  power,  so  far  as  they  survive  it» 
to  turn  either  to  good  results !  The  latest  account  I  have  had, 
probably  about  December  i8,  was  favourable  in  general, 
quite  favourable  of  the  strictly  Positivist  body,  though  it  spoke 
of  the  alarming  illness  of  one  of  those  who  have  sympathized, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  gone  along  with  its  action, 
the  accomplished  and  agreeable  M.  Janet,  well  known  for  his 
various  publications — amongst  others,  for  his  publication  of 
'  St  Bernard  on  the  Love  of  God,'  one  of  the  books  in  the 
Positivist  Library,  and  presented  by  him  to  our  collection 
here.  With  this  exception,  all  were  well,  in  all  the  senses  of 
the  word. 

After  Paris,  we  should  call  up  before  us  the  other  centres 
of  our  faith  or  its  isolated  members;  centres,  as  in  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  and  America;  isolated  members  else- 
where, in  India,  in  Ireland,  or  in  our  own  country.  On  this 
day  none  should  be  absent  from  our  recollection — none  of  the 
avowed  servants  of  Humanity. 

The  interruption  of  our  communication  with  France  has 
prevented  our  receiving  the  annual  circular.  This  is  partly 
my  doing.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  regard  to  our  action  here  I 
had  asked  for  a  proof,  and  this  led  to  some  slight  delay.  Stilly 
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as  I  received  it  on  August  i  S,  and  returned  it  the  same  day, 
there  was  time  for  it  to  have  reached  us  before  the  investment 
of  Paris.  But  we  cannot  wonder  if,  during  the  excitement  of 
that  time,  this  matter  escaped  notice,  or  was  impossible.  Its 
absence  is  to  be  regretted  on  all  accounts,  more  especially  as 
the  paper  contained  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  lawsuit 
between  the  executors  of  M.  Comte  and  Madame  Comte.  The 
issue  of  that  suit,  I  may  here  state,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  executors,  who,  with  some  slight  restrictions,  were  placed  in 
full  possession  of  the  papers  of  M.  Comte,  which  had  been 
under  sequestration  since  1857.  And  there  is  now  no  appeal 
open  from  this  judgment.  The  proceedings,  in  full,  were 
announced  for  publication,  and  will  doubtless  be  published  if 
the  war  do  not  interfere  ;  but  in  that  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  we  are  exposed  to  great  risks.  The  circular  also 
spoke,  if  I  remember  right,  of  the  formation  of  Positivist 
centres  in  the  two  great  French  cities  I  have  mentioned, 
Marseilles  and  Bordeaux.  That  at  Lyons,  which  existed 
some  years  ago,  has  disappeared  with  the  ^eath  of  its  ener- 
getic leader— another  fnstSnceofthe  importance  of  a  given 
indivT^uS.  As  soon  as  communications  are  reopened,  which 
must  at  latest  be  now  not  very  far  off,  whatever  the  event  of 
the  siege,  M.  Laffitte  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  transmit  us  the 
document 

In  America  the  past  year  has  seen,  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  certain  change  in  our  action  ;  and  the  Posi- 
tivist centre,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  is  at  present,  by  common 
consent,  in  New  York.  The  Positivists,  more  or  less  complete, 
resident  in  or  near  that  city,  have  united  for  joint  action,  and 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  spoken  their  opinion  on  the 
course  of  events.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the  president, 
whom  they  all  agree  to  accept  as  worthy  of  their  confidence, 
and  I  hope  that  the  correspondence  may  lead  to  useful  con- 
cert on  both  sides.  But  there  will  be  need  of  caution,  as 
more  than  one  of  our  American  co-religionists  announces  to 
me  that  the  form  Positivism  wilTlalce  in  America  will  be  dif- 
^  ^>'^  ferent  from  that  which  it  takes  in  France  and  England — an 
announcement  which  naturally  excites  an^^iqtj^  And  there- 
fore, whilst  desirous  of  co-operating  with  all  who  are  in  any 
degree  sympathetic  with  our  doctrines,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  state,  at  this  early  period  of  our  connection  with  this 
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modifie^.^meDcan  centre,  that  we  in  England  are  not  and 
cannot  be  responsible  for  any  differences  in  statement  or  in 
the  conduct  of  our  cause  which  may  appear  in  America.  In 
speaking  of  differences,  I  do  not  mean  to  insist  on  possible  or 
actual  divergence  in  regard  to  this  or  that  concrete  question  ; 
as,  for  instance,  on   the  late  conduct  of  Russia,  which,  not 

V  unnaturally,  under  all  the  circumstances,  receives  a  different 

judgment,  I  am  told,  in  America  from  that  which  has  been 
accepted  here.  Such  divergences  in  our  present  state  will 
occur,  and  must  be  allowed  for. 

Leaving  such  cases  out  of  the  question,  I  own  that  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  what  the  differences  can  be  in  the 
general  presentation  of  Positivism  in  this^or  that  milieu.  I 
find  it  hard,  in  consequence  of  the  unity  and  coherence  of  the 
doctrine — hard  also  when  I  consider  the  essential  agreement 
between  the  two  countries.  Both  are  Western  nations ;  both 
have  attained  nearly  the  same  stage  of  development ;  and, 
under  all  the  essential  aspects  of  life,  both  offer  the  same  pro- 
blems for  solution,  the  same  evils  to  be  remedied,. and  would 
therefore  seem  tolerant  of  the  same  remedy.  There  are 
superficial  differences,  but  none  wHick  penetrate  sufficiently 
deep  to  interftye  with  the  correctness  of  the  above  estimate. 
And  I  will  express  my  hope  that,  as  the  conceptions  and 
doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte  are  more  thoroughly  weighed  and 
assimilated  by  those  who  agree  with  us  in  America,  they  will 
see  that  the  interpretation  of  them,  and  their  application  as 
adopted  by  M.  Comte's  European  disciples,  are  legitimately 

'  deduced ;  and,  as  being  legitimately  deduced,  are  as  suitable  to 
the  phenomena  of  American  life  as  they  are  to  those  of  Euro^ 
pean  life.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  there  may  be  no  wide 
difference  in  our  mode  of  action,  no  difference  which  may  not  be 
accounted  fbrT)y  the  superficial  distinctions  I  have  recc^^nized. 
And  as,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  we  here  in  Europe  have 
for  a  long  time,  and  under  great  difficulties,  acted  on  a  defi- 
nite plan,  and,  if  with  great  caution,  yet  still  with  firmness  and 
without  finding  any  necessity  for  change,  adopted  a  certain 
direction,  and  found  that  direction  at  once  adequate  to  our 
needs  and  susceptible  of  growth,  we  may  fairly  call  upon  the 
American  Positivists  to  hesitate  before,  under  the  apparent 

\  peculiarities  of  their  case,  they  swerve  from  that  direction  and 
enter  upon  another  course.    We  here  have  ever  held  that  all 
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means  are  not  good ;  that  immediate  success  is  not  our 
object ;  that  one  essential  point  in  our  action  is  that  it  be  not 
overr hasty ;  that,  in  addressing  others  with  a  view  of  spreading 
our  religious  convictions,  we  adopt  no  measures  which  are  in- 
consistent with  our  own  self-respect,  and  with  the  respect  we 
owe  to  those  others  ;  that  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  pro- 
selytize in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  but  that,  having  a  great 
cause,  we  advocate  it  with  calmness  and  with  dignity,  leaving 
to  others  the  responsibility  of  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

I  make  these  remarks  because  I  think  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency common  to  us  and  to  the  Americans,  possibly  some- 
what stronger  in  them  than  in  us,  to  overvalue  immediate 
results ;  and  I  offer  these  considerations  agafnst  tlial;  leiidency 

I  to  those  who  are  naturally  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
cause  they  have  espoused.  It  would  be  desirable,  I  think,  if 
it  be  not  asking  too  much,  that,  where  they  differ,  they  should 
adjourn  the  point  for  further  consideration.  There  is  often  no 
urgent  necessity  for  insisting  on  a  certain  thing  ;  other  things 
may  be  done,  and  the  disputable  measure  may  stand  over. 
In  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  political  and  social 
reorganization,  concession  on  minor  points  will  be  occasionally 
necessary  on  the  part  of  all ;  the  more  so,  as  few  of  us  are 
really  so  thoroughly  masters  of  the  scheme  in  all  its  entirety 
as  not  to  feel  distrustful  of  our  own  judgment  when  it  runs 
counter  to  this  or  that  detail,  and,  as  distrustful,  ready  to  waive 
it.  Such,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the  true  attitude  of  disciples  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  disciples  of  Aug^uste  Comte  that  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing myself — to  those,  that  is,  who  accept  in  full  his 
religious  construction.  """^ 

I  would  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  position  of  our  cause 
in  India.  It  is  evident  that  in  that  country  two  widely  dif- 
ferent elements  have  to  be  taken  into  account  The  Fositi- 
vist  movement  in  India,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Europeans 
resident  there,  is  a  different  thing  from  the  same  movement  as 
it  concerns  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
similar  to,  and  a  prolongation  of,  our  own  movement  in 
Europe,  and  its  interest — and  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
it  is  great — arises  not  from  any  dissimilarity  in  itself,  but  from 
the  difference  of  external  circumstances.  It  affects,  that  is  to 
Say,  those  who  by  their  position  are  in  their  varying  d^ree  the 
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governors,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  guides,  of  the  vast  popu- 
lation amongst  which  their  lot  is  cast  It  were  difficult  to 
overrate  the  good  that  might  result,  supposing  that  a  large 
or  sensible  proportion  of  the  English  rulers  of  India  were  in- 
doctrinated with,  or  modified  by,  the  religion  of  Humanity. 
Whilst  it  conferred  upon  them  the  benefit  of  sympathy  with 
the  creeds  and  practices  and  social  order  which  they  saw 
aroundThem,  it  would  strengthen  their  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  difficult  problem  which  the  government  of  that  country 
presents,  and  it  would  stimulate  them  to  a  temperate  but  un- 
relaxing  exertion  in  the  modification  of  that  government 

.'  The  English  Positivist  in  India  has  a  great  field  before  him, 
both  in  his  direct  action  there,  and  in  his  indirect  action  upon 
opinion  at  home. 

There  remains  the  other  movement — the  movement,  that 
is  to  say,  amongst  the  native  population — a  real  movement, 
and  one  also  equally  of  great  interest  So  far  as  Positivism 
is  adopted  by  the  native  mind,  it  seems  in  the  larger  degree 
to  be  what  I  am  accustomed  to  call  the  incomplete  form  that 
prevails.      It  is  Positivism  as  presented  by  Mr.  Mill  or  Mr. 

.  Lewes — Positivism  under  its  philosophical  or  even  scientific 
aspect  which  is  the  most  generally  prevalent — the  metiiod, 
not  the  religion.  This  is  the  conclusion  I  have  formed  from 
the  information  given  me ;  and,  whatever  the  ulterior  results 
may  be,  the  more  immediate  fruits  of  this  movement  are  jipi 
satisfactory.  The  old  belief  is  shaken  off,  but  the  consequent 
disturbance  issues  in  no  real  substitute,  and  the  mental  and 
moral  state  suffers  from^Qie  negation.  But,  side  by  side  with 
this,  there  is  a  much  more  limited  movement  in  the  direction 
of  complete  or  religious  Positivism.  One  complete  and 
thoughtful  adhesion  on  the  part  of  a  cultivated  Indian^gentle- . 
jman  I  have  received  this  year,  and  I  have  reason  to  know 

/that  others  are  following  his  example, — that  others  with  him 
are  anxious  to  reap  the  full  benefits  which  the  religion  of 
Humanity  offers  to  its  converts.  These  native  adherents, 
this  first  ingathering  into  the  fold  of  Humanity  from  the 
Oriental  nations,  have,  no  less  than  their  European  brethren, 
a  large  field  of  usefulness  before  them.  Intellectually,  they 
start  with  the  advantage  over  them  of  a  more  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  those  among  whom  they  are  to  work— a  great 
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advantage  in  their  use  of  the  power  given  them  by  their  new 
faith.     In  the  light  of  the  Positivist  synthesis  that  is,  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  their  already  firmer  hold  on  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  of  their  race,  both  to  under- 
stand more  completely  and  to  guide  with  more  prescience  its 
future  development.      Morally,  they  are  relieved   from  the 
natural  impatience  of  the  domination  of  foreign  rulers,  and  are 
placed  in  the  frame  of  mind  best  adapted  to  secure  such  bene- 
fits as,  mingled  with  its  many  evils,  that  domination  confers ; 
, whilst  they  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  inevitable 
I  if  distant  cessation  of  the  foreign  rule,  and  can  direct  their 
I  own  and  others'  action  to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  two  movements  separately  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  combine— in 
fact,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should.  One  great 
evil  of  the  English  position  in  India  is  the  wide  chasm 
which  separates  the  haughty  foreign  race  from  its  native 
subjects.  Naturally  the  strongest  ground  for  the  existence  of 
this  separation  lies  in  the  diversity  of  religious  faith.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted — I  know  no  observations  which  run 
counter  to  this  remark — that  in  Western  Christianity  there 
lies  no  power  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  that,  whether  by  the 
direct  influence  of  missionary  teaching,  or  by  the  indirect 
agency  of  our  revolutionary  education,  it  is  equally  beyond 
hope  that  the  Hindu,  any  more  than  the  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
will  accept  the  religion  which  in  the  first  case  his  conqueror 
offers.  But  in  the  faith  which  we  proclaim — a  faith  based  simply 
upon  common  human  facts  ;  a  faith  which  sympatRftres  with 
and  seeks  to  develop  the  religion  of  his  fathei^,  instead  of 
condemning  it ;  a  faith' which  comes  to  TiiilTWith  no  associa- 
tions of  conquest  or  degradation,  but  from  those  who  acknow- 
ledge with  regret  the  wrongs  done  him,  and  announce  it  as  one 
of  their  great  objects  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  dependence  ; 
— in  that  faith,  when  he  comes  to  share  it  with  the  Western 
world,  the  Hindu  may  feel  that  there  is  a  power  capable  of 
reuniting  those  whom  circumstances  have  so  parted.  The 
English  Positivist,  on  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
faith,  will  be  able  to  act  in  concert  with  the  native  disciples 
of  his  own  religion.  The  bond  may  be  complete  and  fruit- 
ful, and  to  establish  it  is  all  the  easier,  as  there  already  exist 
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intermediate  links — Englishmen,  that  is,  who  mix  more  with 
their  own  countrymen — and  are  therefore  admirably  calculated 
to  interpret  each  to  the  other.  From  every  point  of  view 
there  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  our  Positivist  connection  with 
India.  Few  things  could  show  more  strilcingly  the  universal 
applicability  of  our  doctrine,  the  capacity  for  union  ol  the 
)  most  discm'dant  elements  of  Ihe  race  which  is  inherent  in  the 
{  Human  Catholicism  of  the  Future. 

If  in  our  review  we  pass  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  composed,  in  Ireland  we  find  no 
numerical  increase  of  the  Positivist  body.  There  have  been 
indications  in  the  newspapers  of  attention  being  directed  to 
the  subject ;  but,  so  far  as  any  direct  communication  is  con- 
cerned, either  with  us  here  in  London  or  our  common  centre 
in  Paris,  the  case  is  as  I  have  stated  it  We  have  still  the 
encouragement  derived  from  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  few 
who  there  believe  in  our  doctrine  ;  and  we  have,  in  Mr, 
Hutton's  case,  the  most  valuable  co-operation  in  the  common 
object.  I  again  recur  to  the  subject  of  his  publications  on  the 
present  war,  especially  to  the  last,  which  in  eveiy  respect  all 
who  have  read  it  feel  to  be  most  admirable.  His  other  pub- 
lications upon  matters  more  immediately  concerning  Ireland 
ought,  I  should  have  thought,  to  have  drawn  his  countrymen's 
attention  to  a  system  which  shows  itself  through  them  so 
qualified  to  deal  with  their  national  difliculties.  Be  this  as  it 
]  may,  it  is  clear  that  at  present  the  Ir^h  hold  aloof  from  us, 
and  do  not  rec(^nize  the  assistance  w^ich  we  offer  them. 

In  Scotland  we  have  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  no 

I  footing.     Both  in  the  Press,  and  from  other  sources,  there  are 

indeed  signs  of  interest  in  our  teaching  and  action ;  but  there 

the  matter  ends,  and  no  definite  adherents  come  to  us  from 

Scotland  proper.     This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 

strong  hold  which  Presbyterian  Protestantism  has  upon  the 

nation,  still  more  in  all  probability  by  the  peculiar  mental 

and  moral  attitude  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.     The 

.  strength  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland  may  be  estimated  by  the 

'  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  it  has  determined 

I  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  in  the  present  European  struggle. 

The   mental  and  moral  attitude  of  the  upper  and   middle 

classes  is,  I  conceive,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  our  views, 
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from  the  intensity  of  its  national  and  local  feeling,  and  the 
strong  prudential  character,  the  unhesitating  adhesion  to  the 
theory  of  eoHghtened  self-interest,  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  extremely  prevalent  in  Scotland — the  secret  of  their 
success  as  compared  with  other  nations,  and  the  source  of 
much  national  pride.  In  time,  no  doubt,  these  opposing 
causes  will  lose  their  power,  the  nobler  side  of  the  Scotch 
character  will  assert  itself,  and  the  decay  of  belief,  even  now 
sufficiently  general  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  crying 
social  evils  which  fester  tliere,  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — the  evils  of  its  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  system — will  combine  to  force  attention 
to  what  we  offer  in  the  way  of  remedy.  But  at  present  there 
is  but  little  prospect  of  any  movement  there,  unless  it  be 
among  the  working  classes  of  the  laige  towns.  I  say  this, 
because  I  have  noticed  that  there  are  meetings  at  which  some 
parts  of  M.  Comte's  works  are  read  ;  I  do  not  know  which  parts, 
nor  do  I  know  what  is  the  character  of  the  meetings  ;  but,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  the  subject 

In  England,  during  the  past  year,  we  have  made  a  great 
advance.  When  on  the  last  anniversary  of  this  festival  I  men- 
tioned certain  objects  as  desirable,  I  had  little  expectation  that 
we  should,  by  the  next  anniversaryi  have  got  so  far  towards 
their  attainment.  We  have  been  now  for  nine  months  in 
possession  of  this  room,  and  the  gain  to  our  causelias  been, 
and  mil  be,  undoubtedly  great  It  gives  us  a  centre  of  action, 
a  place  where  those~who  wish  to  hear  more  of  our  teaching 
may  come,  as  well  as  a  rall}nng  point  for  ourselves ;  and  it 
gives  us,  moreover,  what  is  on  all  grounds  so  valuable  to  us,  a 
sense  of  permanence.  It  gives  us  the  unity  of  place  in  exchange 
for  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  changes  to  which  we  were 
previously  driven.  It  enables  our  associations  to  fix  themselves, 
and  to  gain  the  strength  which  fixity  gives.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  calculated  to  promote  our  sense  of  Order. 
There  is  good  reason,  I  think,  to  hope  that  it  will  give  a  very 
.strong  impulse  to  our  Prepress.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  room  we 
have,  but  in  the  collection  of  the  busts  of  the  calendar  which 
ornaments  our  walls,  together  with  the  pictures  which,  as  the 
room  becomes  dryer,  may  be  added  in  increasing  number,  we 
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see  not  merely  with  gratitude  the  liberality  of  our  members, 
but  the  evidence  of  that  worship  of  the  dead  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Positivism,  and  the  beginnings  of  that  artistic 
development  which  it  sets  before  it  as  one  of  its  great  ends. 
None  can  enter  the  room  and  give  the  most  passing  attention 
to  that  series  of  busts,  without  being  struck  with  the  historical 
character  which  attaches  to  our  religion.  They  should  be,  and 
will  be,  a  valuable  impression  for  all,  and  the  Positivist  cause 
is  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  placed  them  there.  Time 
alone  can  show  how  much. 

A  second  object,  which  I  mentioned  last  year,  has  also 
been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  realized.  A  good  beginning 
has  been  made  of  the  Positivist  Library,  which  is  meant  for 
the  gratuitous  use  of  all  Positivists,  and  of  those  who^  without 
being  Positivists,  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it — if  they 
give  sufficient  guarantees.  It  is  far  from  complete  ;  but  the 
progress  made  is  satisfactory,  and  I  have  little  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  It  is,  I  think,  to  the  historical  branch  of  it 
that  we  should  now  more  immediately  turn  our  attention.  I 
mention  this  on  account  of  the  great  immediate  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  spread  of  historical  knowledgeI*~'"But 
each  will  give  as  his  means  or  his  taste  Bispose  him.  .1 
need  only  add  that,  so  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  now  open 
for  use. 

The  third  and  greatest  object  of  which  I  spoke  last  year, 
and  to  which,  as  the  greatest,  I  then  assigned  the  first  place, 
was  the  institution  of  some  direct  teaching.  This,  too,  has 
been  in  a  degree  realized.  In  one  form  or  other,  this  room 
has  seen  various  efforts  for  direct  education.  Those  efforts 
have  chiefly  borne  on  one  of  the  three  subjects  enumerated  ; 
on  Sociology,  that  is.  Mr.  Beesly*s  Sunday  evening  lectures 
take  the  historical 'side ;  my  own,  on  Sunday  ""morningfsT  take 
the  more  practical  and  religious  side  of  this  subject.  In  the 
same  direction  have  tended  the  various  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  the  room.  They  were  educational,  only  more  in- 
directly so.  What  has  been  done  is,  however,  but  the  b^in- 
ning,  though  all  such  beginnings  are  proverbially  the  most 
difficult  point.  We  hope  gradually  to  add  to  our  teaching, 
till  by  necessarily  slow  steps,  and  after  a  long  time,  it  culminate 
in  the  full  Positivist  conception  of  the  intellectual  training  of 
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the  adolescents  of  both  sexes.     The  goal  seems  distant,  but  we 
doubt  not  we  shall  reach  it 

Education,  as  you  are  aware,  is  to  us  a  question  of  the 
Family  ;  and  we  should  refuse  the  name  to  any  such  training  as 
that  for  which  we  have  now,  with  much  hubbub,  got  a  State 
machinery  established.  From  that  system  of  primary  instruc- 
I  tion,  with  all  that  there  is  objectionable  in  its  principles  and 
V  1  details,  we  should  persistently  hold  aloof.  We  may  watch  it 
with  more  or  less  of  curiosity  and  interest,  but  we  may  not 
mingle  with  it.  We  recc^nize,  however,  as  fully  as  any,  the 
want  which  in  its  odd  way.  it  seeks  to  supply.  We  recognize, 
that  is,  that  owing  To  the  defective  social  an*angements  of  this 
country,  the  children  of  its  poor  are  left  without  the  means  for 
that  training  of  their  faculties,  whether  of  conception  or  ex- 
pression, which  is  requisite  as  the  basis  for  higher  intellectual 
advance.  We  recognize  that  their  families  are  unable  to  give 
them  this  ;  and  that,  till  such  time  as  they  are  able,  we  are  not 
exempt  from  the  duty  of  helping  .them.  It  is  therefore  in- 
cumbent on  us,  I  conceive,  to  set  before  ourselves  the  question, 
what  means  we  have  at  our  disposal,  and  what  are  the  requisites 
for  our  offering,  to  the  measure  of  our  ability,  some  contribu- 
tion to  this  work  of  primary  instruction.  One  material  re- 
quisite I  see  to  be  necessary  under  the  present  condition  of 
things,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  its  attainment ;  and  I 
therefore  simply  state  it  as  an  object  to  be  kept  before  us  when 
time  and  opportunity  offer,  so  that  we  may  have  a  precise 
conception  of  what  we  want.  It  is  a  room,  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  and  fitted  for  a  school-room  for  the  class  we  aim  at 
teaching.  But,  without  this,  there  are  amongst  us  probably 
some  of  either  sex  who  will  be  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate 
in  this  work  of  primary  instruction ;  and  who  possibly,  if  they 
keep  their  attention  upon  it,  may  find  the  means  of  giving 
effect  to  their  wishes.  My  immediate  object  in  these  remarks 
is  to  guard  against  any  misconception  of  us  as  indifferent  to 
the  want  of  such  instruction,  and  to  the  movement  which  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  so  many.  I  have  no  wish  to  try  and 
goad  you  into  any  immediate  action.  Full  consideration  should 
be  given  to  each  step  we  take,  its  difficulties  must  be  fully 
examined,  the  probabilities  of  its  being  maintained  also  must 
be  carefully  weighed  ;  for,  as  much  as  possible,  we  should  aim 
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rather  at  not  receding  than  at  a  rapid  advance.  When  we 
move  forward,  in  these  educational  matters  especially,  which 
touch  the  most  proper  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  function 
of  the  Positivist  Priesthood,  we  should  take  all  precautions 
against  having  to  abandon  our  position.  Often,  then,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  mention  a  given  object  as  desirable,  even  when 
we  are  quite  certain,  on  a  sober  judgment  of  our  means,  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  attainable.  It  will  not  un- 
frequently  happen,  I  hope,  that  this  time  may  be  shortened  in 
consequence  of  our  attention  being  directed  on  the  object  and 
on  the  means  of  its  attainment 

I  have  been  more  explicit  than  usual  on  the  state  and  pro* 
spects  of  the  Positivist  movement,  for  this  reason,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  communication  with  Paris,  our  organization  here 
has  more  responsibility  laid  upon  it  My  remarks  have  been 
limited^  as  you  will  see,  to  that  movement  in  its  own  proper 
sphere ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  they  will  be  complete,  if  I 
add,  that  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  I  have  received  a  larger  number  of  complete 
adhesions  than  in  any  former  year.  The  test  I  take  is  that 
which  I  have  always  taken,  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
subscribing — the  amount  of  the  subscription  is  unimportant — 
but  subscribing  regularly  and  permanently  to  the  central 
sacerdotal  fund.  The  number  of  these  fresh  subscribers  is 
still  but  small,  the  progress  made  is  apparently  unimportant ; 
but  we  have  always  been  aware  that  our  advance  in  this  re- 
spect must  be  slow,  and  therefore  any  decided  improvement  is 
a  real  encouragement. 

Over  and  above  this  more  immediate  Positivist  sphere,  the 
past  year  has  given  occasion  to  more  prominent  political  action 
on  the  part  of  our  body.  The  ui^ency  of  the  need  has  de- 
manded  great  effort,  and  the  effort  has  been  made.  For  many 
years  past— in  fact,  from  the  earliest  rise  of  any  organization 
in  England— one  or  other  of  us  has  spoken  on  all  the  great 
questions  which  have  arisen.  We  have  felt  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  let  no  important  occasion  pass  without  a  temperate  state- 
ment of  the  mode  in  which  our  system  would  deal  with  the 
difficulty.  But  in  the  present  year  more  has  been  done ;  we  have 
spoken  and  acted  with  more  insistence  and  frequency.  At 
other  times  we  have  aimed  at  modifying  opinion  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  some  conclusion  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  seeing 
adopted,  except  after  a  long  period  ;  or  we  have  put  forward 
general  principles  of  policy  which  might  almost  insensibly  act 
upon  men's  reflections,  and  their  actions  therefrom  resulting  ; 
or  we  have  given  utterance  to  strong  but  well-considered  pro- 
tests against  existing  political  errors  or  crimes.  But  in  the 
last  few  months  the  condition  of  things  was  different,  and  we 
altered  our  action  accordingly.  It  seemed  our  duty,  whilst  we 
indulged  no  hope  of  immediate  success,  to  use  our  utmost  en- 
deavours to  stimulate  the  apathetic  public  opinion  of  this 
country,  and  through  it  to  act  upon  our  timid,  improvident, 
and  impolitic  Government,  so  as  to  awaken  both  to  a  sense  of 
what  Mr.  Hutton  rightly  terms  Europe's  Need  and  England's 
Duty.  We  have  spoken  as  citizens  of  England  in  favour  of  a 
well-defined  and  vigorous  course  of  action,  but  we  have  never 
lost  sight  of  the  due  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  idea  of 
Humanity,  and  by  that  of  its  more  immediate  organ,  the 
Western  European  State-system.  We  have,  if  our  utterances 
are  candidly  viewed,  spoken,  that  is,  as  Western  Europeans, 
and  not  simply  as  Englishmen.  Our  language  has  been  in 
favour  of  France,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been  so  in  no  partizan 
spirit.  We  wished  for,  and  we  welcomed,  the  early  defeats  pro- 
voked by  the  unwise  and  incompetent  action  of  the  French 
Grovemment.  We  did  so,  though  aware  that,  ill-judged  as 
that  action  was,  there  was  both  in  the  ideas  that  have  hitherto 
governed  Europe,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of  her  relations, 
much  of  palliation  if  not  of  excuse.  We  were  aware,  that  is, 
that  in  the  feeling  and  organization,  both  political  and  military, 
of  her  Prussian  rival,  there  lay — again  taking  the  actual  ideas  for 
our  groundwork,  I  cannot  insist  too  much  on  this  qualifica- 
tion— a  real  danger  for  France.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  from 
the  very  b^inning  we  have  not  hesitated  to  consider  the  greater 
guilt,  the  heavier  responsibility,  in  this  European  disorder,  as 
resting  on  the  Court  of  Prussia.  But  whilst  speaking,  to  a  super- 
ficial judgment,  merely  in  favour  of  France,  it  has  been,  I  repeat, 
in  no  partizan  spirit  We  have  not  held  her  to  be  by  any  pecu- 
liar law  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  her  mistakes ;  we 
have  attached  no  peculiar  sacredness  to  her  political  greatness, 
or  the  integrity  of  her  soil.  But  whilst  never  failing  to  recog- 
nize her  pre-eminence,  the  outcome  of  past  European  history, 
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/  a  pre-eminence  which  no  German  conquest  can  shake,  we  have 
spoken  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  Germany  as  in  that  of 
France.  We  have  viewed  both  equally  as  constituent  members 
of  one  great  body  politic,  and  have  wished  equally  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  both.  In  the  policy  we  have  advocated  as 
the  right  one  for  this  country  to  pursue,  we  have  had  as  our 
object  the  setting  a  limit — the  repression,  if  I  may  use  the  term 
— of  the  Prussian  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  a  spirit  fatal  to  all 
Western  Europe,  and  in  the  first  instance  fatal  to  the  best  in* 
terests  of  Germany.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  in  all  our 
language  on  this  great  question  there  has  been,  wherever  the 
strictly  Positivist  body  has  spoken,  a  complete  and  recognized 
convergence.  Guided  by  the  clear  teachings  of  our  system, 
we  have,  however  widely  separated,  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  alike,  without  previous  concert,  arrived  at  the  same  con* 
elusions,  allowing  for  such  necessary  differences  in  point  of 
time,  or  on  other  minor  points,  as  will  always  exist  where  con- 
siderable numbers  are  concerned.  This  unity  of  sentiment 
and  action  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  us  within  and  of  influence 
without. .  It  has,  as  I  said,  been  generally  recognized,  in  spite 
of  occasional  misinterpretations.  And  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  it  has  had  the  character  I  have  attributed  to  it — 
of  freedom,  that  is,  from  any  exclusive  partizanship,therecog« 
nition  of  the  true  interests  of  both  the  contending  parties. 
For  it  is  far  easier  to  combine  men  in  a  blind  partizan  cry 
than  in  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  judgment  of  conflicting 
claims.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  general  spirit  of  our  expres- 
sion and  action,  not  of  this  or  that  particular  phrase  which 
might  be  quoted  against  us. 

Two  great  ideas  run  through  the  whole  of  what  we  have 
said  and  done — the  obligations  of  Western  citizenship,  and  the 
duty  of  upholding  them  even  at  great  sacrifice.  We  may,  I 
think,  with  just  pride,  contrast  our  language  and  action  in  its 
plainness  and  essential  agreement  with  that  of  any  other  re- 
ligious organization  as  at  present  existing  in  this  countiy.  We 
are  entitled  to  ask,  why  it  is  that  on  this  as  on  similar  ques- 
tions, all  those  organizations,  in  most  cases  tacitly,  in  some  ex- 
plicitly, renounce  all  guidance,  contenting  themselves  too  often 
with  mere  silence ;  and  when  they  speak,  uttering  but  a  feeble 

wail  over  the  sufferings  of  the  combatants,  or  explaining,  in  a 
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Pharisaic  spirit  of  self-congratulation,  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  action  of  retributive  Providence  for  the  sins  of  the 
weaker  nation.  Nor  if  we  turn  to  the  attitude  of  our  statesmen 
need  there  be  any  change  of  feeling.  They  have  forgotten  the 
statesman  in  the  preacher,  and  dealt  largely  in  moral  lessons 
and  unauthorized  interpretations  of  the  action  of  that  Power 
with  which  they  claim  so  great  a  familiarity  ;  and,  Tiistead  of 
bending  their  efforts  to  avert  the  aangefs  which  the  blindest 
now  see  to  be  impendent  over  Europe,  they  have  taken  refuge 
!n  unpractical  considerations  as  to  what  amount  of  punishment 
is  due  to  certain  defects  of  national  chaiacteT^hH  "licfiOn. 
'  You  cannot  indict  a  nation,*  said  Burke ;  and  any  one  calling 
himself  a  statesman  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  to  punish 
a  nation  is  not  a  question  for  human  policy  to  deal  with.  The 
language  is  but  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  the  en|iegbling 
influence  introduced  into  all  our  tlioughts  by  the  idea  otan 
^^ejd^^liman  Power,  of  which  all  are  in  an  equal  degree  com- 
petent orTncompStent  interpreters,  and  which  affords  so  easy 
a  resource  when  men  shrink  from  the  labour  of  foresight  and 
t  determination. 

But  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  opinion  has  set  with  some  strength  in  the  di- 
rection which  we  have  taken.  This  has  been  due  to  various 
causes.  The  superior  craft  by  which  the  Prussian  leaders  threw 
on  the  French  GfSveiittiient  the  odium  of  aggression  was  for  a 
time  successful,  but  has  lost  its  effect.  The  skill  with  which 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  feelings 
of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  ]  of  the  rancorous  hatred  and  con- 
tempt cherished  against  France  by  the  Prussian  upper  and 
middle  classes;  of  the  ambition  common  to  those  classes 
throughout  Germany ;  of  their  craving,  to  use  their  own  language, 
to  have  the  first  word  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  honourable 
desire  to  be  secure  in  the  settlement  of  their  internal  difficulties, 
and  of  the  legitimate  feeling  of  self-defence — this  skill  has  told, 
and  has  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  tell  any  longer.  Watch- 
ing, the  course  of  the  war  and  the  tone  of  the  German  leaders, 
men  have  come  to  see  that  it  was  a  war  deliberately  planned 
by  Prussian  ambition,  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  that  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  the  two  nations,  and  the  long  train  of  evil 
memories  which  it  must  leave,  were  incurred  with  full  prevision 
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of  the  consequences,  in  view  of  an  ulterior  object,  and  that  one 
of  purely  German  interest ;  that  the  fabric  of  German  unity  is 
to  be^mented  by  the  blood  and  destruction  of  France,  re- 
minding one  of  that  African  city,  for  whose  foundation  a  given 
number  of  fresh  human  skulls  was  considered  indispensable. 
This  obstinate  persistence  in  a  war  of  conquest,  this  insolent 
military  revel,  this  anachronism  of  an  imperial  construction,  all 
tend  to  enlighten  the  judgment,  and  definitively  to  guide  the 
opinion  of  Europe  to  a  reprobation  of  the  policy  Which  leads 
to  such  results. 

On  the  various  questions  which  the  struggle  has  suggested, 
on  the  points  of  interest  which  it  has  presented,  I  have  spoken 
on  different  occasions.  I  do  not  wish  to  return  upon  them 
now,  but  rather  to  dwell  on  this  one  general  consideration — 
on  the  adoption,  namely,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
world,  by  any  state  or  states,  of  war  as  a  means.  For  the 
present  policy  of  Prussia  challenges  this  issue  :  Is  it  justifiable 
in  the  eye  of  public  morality,  is  it  consistent  with  any  sound 
idea  of  statesmanship,  to  renounce  the  attempt  to  solve,  by 
peaceful  methods,  such  political  difficulties  as  indisputably 
exist,  and  to  return  to  the  method  allowed  in  former  times 
by  the  conscience  of  mankind — ^the  method  of  pure  force  ?  I 
use  the  word  '  political '  consciously  in  its  limited  sense,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  social  difficulties  to  which  I  shall  subse- 
quently draw  your  attention.  The  issue  thus  raised  admits, 
I  believe,  in  the  conscience  of  all  Western  nations,  but  of  one 
answer — that  there  exists  no  evil  of  such  urgent  necessity  as 
to  justify  recourse  to  arms  for  its  removal ;  that  there  is  in  the 
quiet  growth  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  advance  of  mankind,  a  sufficient  power  peaceably  to 
meet  the  political  needs  of  the  Western  nations.  If  this  be 
so,  if  this  be  the  answer  we  return,  then  any  state  which 
adopts  the  opposite  course,  and  bases  its  existence  and  its 
policy  upon  undisguised  militarism,  that  state  necessarily 
stands  condemned  by  the  opinion  of  its  contemporaries,  and 
the  condemnation  will  be  ratified  by  the  judgment  of  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

I  am  speaking,  you  will  observe,  distinctly  of  war  under 
certain  conditions,  not  of  war  absolutely.  Defensive  war,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  is  allowed  by  all  but  an   imperceptible 
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minority — meaning  by  defensive  war  the  forcible  resistance  by 
a  nation  to  an  armed  attack  upon  it.  Nor  am  I  speaking 
against  defensive  war  in  a  lai^er  and  less  proper  sense — ^war, 
that  is,  made  by  one  unit  or  independent  member  of  a  system 
in  defence  of  another  unit  or  independent  member  of  the  same 
system  whose  existence  is  threatened.  Nor,  again,  am  I 
speaking  of  war  waged  as  a  measure  of  repressive  police,  when 
one  or  more  states  think  it  advisable  to  exert  their  power  to 
restrain  some  other  state  or  states  from  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
the  Crimean  war,  so  far  as  it  was  kept  within  due  limits.  I 
may  even  go  farther,  and,  allowing  for  the  actual  facts  of 
European  relations,  I  may  say  that  the  language  I  have  used 
does  not  apply  to  a  form  of  war  which  is  deeply  to  be  blamed, 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  but  which  the  present  feelings  and 
convictions  of  mankind  in  some  degree  excuse — ^war,  namely, 
between  two  or  more  states  caused  by  mutual  jealousy  or 
occasional  provocations  ;  a  war  in  which,  in  common  language, 
the  honour  of  both  parties  is  concerned.  From  our  relative 
point  of  view,  looking  at  the  antecedents  of  Europe  and  its 
traditional  morality,  even  this  form  must  not  be  spoken  too 
harshly  of.  We  are,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  advancing 
towards  a  time  when  that  morality  will  have  so  far  improved 
that  all  such  wars  will  be  unreservedly  condemned.  But  we 
have  not  as  yet  reached  that  point ;  and  we  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  make  allowance,  though  our  judgment  be  on  the 
whole  most  adverse.  But  there  exists  a  case  distinct  from  all 
these ;  the  case  I  have  before  spoken  of  when  I  used  the 
expression  of  war  chosen  as  a  means;  the  case  where  a 
Government,  aiming  at  certain  political  advantages  to  which 
it  attaches  a  high  value — it  matters  little  whether  justly  or 
not — with  no  fear  for  its  own  existence,  with  no  danger 
threatening  it  from  without,  deliberately  chooses  force  as  the 
method  for  obtaining  those  advantages,  and  moulds  its  whole 
policy  on  that  assumption.  The  advantages  it  may  have  in 
view  may  be  aggressive  in  relation  to  neighbouring  nations, 
or  they  may  be  advantages  which  relate  only  to  the  popula- 
tion of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  point  of  essential  import- 
ance lies  not  in  this  distinction,  but  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  whole  framework  of  the  national  existence  is  permeated 
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by  this  idea,  that  the  ultimate  method  on  which  it  relies  in  its 
policy  is  the  method  of  war.  This  case  has  been  rare  in 
mediaeval  and  modem  times.  The  first  French  empire  under 
the  elder  Napoleon  was  an  instance  of  it,  and  as  such  is  now 
universally  reprobated.  In  the  present  time  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  through  it  the  German 
nation,  offer  a  second  instance,  the  more  reprehensible  because 
of  the  universal  reprobation  of  the  former.  Of  no  other  nation 
of  Western  Europe  can  it  be  said  that  its  whole  existence  is 
calculated  for  war— modified  by  war  so   entirely  that  the 

/citizen  and  the  soldier  are  convertible  terms.  In  no  other 
nation  of  Western  Europe  could  the  ruling  power  in  the  person 
of  its  king  set  itself  deliberately,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interference  of  his  people,  to 
form,  as  the  great  object  of  his  government,  his  army — in  his 
own  braggart  language,  his  invincible  army — for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  political  status.  In  no  other  nation  of 
Western  Europe,  I  well  believe,  could  the  powerful  intellect 
which  guides  that  king's  will  have  ventured  to  proclaim  that 
his  policy  was  avowedly  one  of  force  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
no  mere  proclamation  of  this  evil  policy,  but  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  distinct  giving  effect  to  it  in  act  It  is  war 
in  this  sense,  then,  which  I  think  we  may  unreservedly  con- 
demn, and  the  national  existence  based  upon  such  war. 
Tolerant  as  we  may  seem  of  other  forms,  indisposed  to  judge 
too  harshly  even  forms  of  which  we  strongly  disapprove,  we 
need  not  hesitate  when  this  last  form  is  in  question.  It  con- 
cerns the  whole  human  race  to  stigmatize,  with  just  abhorrence, 
the  reintroduction  into  the  human  order,  much  more  the  re- 
introduction  into  the  peaceful  European  system,  of  the  military 

;'  life.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  disciples  of  peaceful  progress, 
and  not  upon  us  only,  but  upon  all  civilized  men,  to  raise  our 
voice  against  the  re-establishment  of  so  great  an  evil.  The 
nation  which  acquiesces  in  it,  nay,  which  feels  pride  in  it, 
should  be  regarded  and  spoken  of  by  all  right-judging  thinkers 
as  out  of  the  pale  of  true  civilization ;  as  constituting  itself, 
whatever  its  professions  may  be,  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race. 

Outside  of  Western  Europe,  if  we  range  in  thought  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  habitable  globe,  so  far.  as  it  is  known 
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to  us,  there  is  but  one  other  Government  whose  habitual 
attitude  is  warlike,  and  that  is  Russia.  The  distinction 
between  the  Government  and  the  nation  is,  in  my  belief,  more 
easily  drawn  in  Russia  than  in  Prussia;  and  the  blame,  if 
blame  it  is  which  rests  on  this  warlike  attitude,  must  be  fixed 
much  more  exclusively  on  the  Russian  Government  than  on 
the  Russian  people.  A  moment's  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent constitution  of  the  two  nations  would  account  for  this 
difference.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Government  is  unques- 
tioned. It  may  in  later  years  have  been  more  pacific  towards 
its  neighbours  in  the  West,  but  its  recent  action  is  scarcely 
calculated  to  reassure  us  as  to  the  grounds  of  this  apparent 
peaceableness.  In  Asia,  however,  its  permanent  policy  is  one 
of  encroachment  and  war.  Nor  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  unorganized  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  is  there 
any  ground  for  a  strong  condemnation  of  such  a  policy.  To. 
incorporate  any  remaining  nomads  into  a  higher  civilization, 
and  enforce  upon  them  the  obligations  of  sedentary  existence, 
would  seem,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  legitimate  object. 
But  here  should  be  the  limit,  I  think ;  and  any  aggression  of 
Russia  upon  the  Mussulman  states  of  Asia,  any  attempt  of 
hers  to  interfere  with  anything  that  can  fairly  be  called  a 
political  oi^anization,  should  meet  with  the  joint  disapproba* 
tion  of  the  Western  nations,  and,  if  need  were,  with  their  active 
opposition.  For  the  world  is  sufficiently  known  to  us  to  relieve 
us  from  any  fear  of  any  fresh  inroad  of  barbarism  upon  aggre- 
gate civilization ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  fear,  all  states 
that  have  attained  a  more  or  less  compact  and  ordered  exist- 
ence should  now  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  partly 
under  the  guidance  of  their  past  history,  partly  under  the 
influence,  judiciously  exercised,  of  those  powers  which  have 
attained  a  higher  level.  There  would  be  no  justification  for 
the  most  highly  civilized  nation  of  the  earth  if  it  attempted 
the  conquest  of  any  lower  civilization,  much  less  can  there  be 
any  justification  for  one  of  the  lowest  of  civilized  nations  to 
enter  on  such  a  design. 

With  these  two  exceptions  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  there  is 
no  nation,  whatever  its  stage  of  advance,  which  can  be  said  to 
be  in  principle  warlike.  More  than  one,  our  own  for  instance, 
is  but  too  ready  to  recur  to  war  if  certain  occasions  offer ;  but 
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the  general  direction  of  men's  minds  is  assuredly  peaceful,  and 
the  hypothesis  on  which  we  build  our  social  state  is  that  of 
peace. 

This  adverse  judgment  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  two 
Governments  which  I  have  named,  suggests  the  question,  What 
is  the  attitude  demanded  of  those  who  would  claim  the  name 
of  statesmen,  by  the  instincts  of  Humanity,  and  by  rational 
statesmanship  ?  Evidently  the  two  should  be  in  agreement ; 
and  within  the  limits  of  what  may  be  called,  in  one  sense  or 
other,  civilized  society,  war  is  alien  to  the  instincts  of  Humanity, 
peaceful  industry  is  the  universal  aspiration.  It  is  the  part, 
then,  of  any  true  statesmanship  to  use  every  effort,  with  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  contingencies,  to  promote  the  attain- 
ment of  this  aspiration,  and  to  repress  all  that  runs  counter  to 
it  Such  efforts  of  statesmanship  in  Europe  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  They  consist  in  maintaining  the  order  as  estab- 
lished— in  refusing,  that  is,  to  allow  of  any  violent  disruption 
of  that  order — whilst  admitting  such  changes  as  the  course 
of  time  necessitates  in  an  order  confessedly  full  of  imperfec- 
tions. But  true  statesmanship  would  aim  at  something  more 
than  this ;  it  would,  that  is,  aim  at  anticipating,  with  a  view  to 
the  avoidance  of  concussions,  such  changes  as  I  have  alluded 
to.  Look  back  upon  the  period  of  unbroken  peace  in  Europe, 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  1815  and  1848,  and  it  is 
evident  to  all  that,  had  that  halcyon  time  been  wisely  used, 
the  subsequent  dangers  might  have  been  avoided.  Nor  is 
this  alL  It  is  incumbent  upon  statesmen  not  merely  to 
repress  disturbance,  not  merely  to  further  inevitable  changes, 
but  to  foster  all  the  peaceful  tendencies  of  the  nations  they 
govern.  Now,  one  prevailing  tendency  may  be  traced  by  any 
one  who  attentively  considers  the  course  of  European  thought, 
during  the  second  generation  since  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789.  It  is  the  tendency  which  was  so  manifest  in  the  third 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  the  tendency  to  substitute 
I  social  questions  for  political ;  to  throw  the  latter  into  the 
'  background,  to  bring  the  former  into  prominence.  And  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  statesmen  to  accept  this  fact,  to  bend 
themselves,  if  they  would  really  justify  their  claim  to  the 
name,  to  the  peaceful  settlement  through  absolutely  free  dis- 
cussion of  those  social  questions.  It  will  be  the  condemnation 
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with  posterity  of  the  great  majority  of  the  governors  of 
Europe,  that  they  have  either  not  accepted  it  from  blindness, 
or,  if  awake  to  it,  they  have  deliberately  set  themselves  to 
struggle  with  it.  They  have  withheld  the  means  of  settlement ; 
they  have  crushed  free  discussion ;  they  have,  in  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  securing  their  own  power,  fostered  all  the  ele- 
ments of  opposition  to  this  tendency,  and  but  too  often 
combated  it  by  the  falsest  appeals  to  the  interests  which  dis- 
liked it.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  allow  that,  whatever  their 
faults  may  have  been,  our  own  leading  men  have  been  com- 
paratively free  from  this  spirit  of  blindness  ;  that  they  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  almost  too  exclusively  preoccupied  with 
these  questions.  Not  only,  then,  is  the  policy  of  war  an  evil 
by  its  direct  consequences,  but  not  less  so  by  its  indirect.  It 
diverts  men  from  the  true  path  which  they  should  pursue,  as 
well  as  launches  them  upon  a  false  one.  It  is  certain  that 
this  diversion  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  late  unhappy 
Government  of  France,  and  that  its  recognized  failure  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  the  rash  act  by  which  it  extin- 
guished itself.  It  is  to  my  mind  equally  certain — and  time 
will  only  make  this  point  clearer — that  the  same  object  of 
diverting  men's  attention  from  social  questions  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government,  that,  over 
and  above  schemes  of  home  a^randisement,  it  is  animated  by 
political  hostility  to  the  Republican  form  of  government  in 
France,  and  still  more  by  social  hostility  to  that  of  which  that 
Republic  is  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  guarantee — the  con- 
centration of  the  intellectual  and  social  energy  of  mankind 
upon  the  really  important  social  arrangements.  In  presence 
of  that  crowd  of  princes  and  nobles  which  is  met  at  Versailles 
to  enjoy  the  triumph  over  France,  there  rises  in  the  midst  of 
defeat  and  suffering  a  power  before  which  they  tremble  in 
their  victory,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  idle  scheme  which 
flatters  their  ambitious  dreams  is  felt  by  them  to  have  any 
substantial  hold  upon  the  future  of  mankind.  They  feel  that 
in  the  French  Republic  centre  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
many  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe,  all  the  aspirations  of  its 
several  peoples,  and  therefore  it  is  not  Imperial  or  Royal 
France  that  they  are  met  to  conquer,  but  Republican  France  ; 
therefore  it  is  that  they  feel  that  their  triumph  has,  in  one 
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sense,  been  too  complete,  and  that  they  would  gladly  restore, 
no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  honour  or  principle,  the 
Imperial  power  which  alone  they  professed  to  consider  their 
enemy.  It  is  a  social  war  against  France,  and  through  France 
against  Germany,  for  which  they  are  perverting  the  instincts 
of  Germany,  and  remorselessly  using  the  military  strength 
which  it  places  at  their  disposal.  No  immediate  success  can 
make  such  men  legitimate  rulers  of  mankind  ;  no  skill  in  war, 
no  craft  in  policy,  can  give  them  any  claim  to  the  name  of 
statesmen;  they  are  stronger  and  more  unscrupulous  than 
others  who  hold  power  in  Europe,  and,  as  such,  the  unscrupu- 
lous or  the  weak  may  admire  them,  but  they  have  no  real 
title  to  admiration.  All  noble  minds  should  shrink  from  them 
in  their  ambition  and  bloodguiltiness.  It  needs  no  power  of 
prophecy  to  be  sure  of  their  ultimate  failure,  for  never  yet  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  a  retrograde  movement  even- 
tually succeeded.  They  are  striving  against  the  whole 
current  of  European  history,  and  they  are  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  the  conscious  observation  of  the  real  set  of  that  current 
is  more  widely  spread  than  it  ever  was  before.  They  are 
doing  this  at  a  time  when  that  observation  is  being  slowly,  but 
with  perfect  certainty,  enlightened  and  guided  by  a  rational 
doctrine,  embracing  at  once  the  interpretation  of  the  past,  and 
the  conception  of  the  future.  They  have  to  meet,  that  is  to 
say,  not  merely  the  instinctive  aversion  of  their  own  and  other 
peoples,  as  evidenced  by  the  language  of  the  International, 
nor,  again,  simply  the  enlightened  aversion  of  lai^e  numbers  of 
the  educated  throughout  Europe,  but  they  have  to  meet  both 
these  forces  concentrated,  and  directed  by  a  new  power — the 
power  inherent  in  the  religion  of  Humanity. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  immediate  future  offers  no 
pleasing  prospect.  The  disturbance  of  European  relations 
which  results  from  the  Prussian  policy  does  not  seem  likely 
^soon  to  pass  away.  I  have  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
1  ultimate  success  of  the  French  resistance  in  the  breaking  of 
the  military  power  of  Germany.  But  the  struggle  may  end 
differently,  and  Germany  may  realize  the  aspirations  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  establish  herself  as  Queen  of  the  Continent ;  she 
may,  that  is,  for  a  time  triumph,  and  become  the  object  of  the 
just  suspicion  and  hatred  of  all.    In  either  case,  thanks  largely 
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to  the  incapacity  of  our  own  statesmen,  the  political  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe  will  be  full  of  the  elements  of  discord  and  evlL 
All  will  suffer,  ourselves  not.  the  least.  We  shall  suffer 
politically  and  socially,  in  all  probability,  by  the  diversion  of 
our  thoughts  from  the  true  objects  which  should  occupy  them, 
and  the  substitution  of  more  or  less  of  a  military  tendency  for 
the  peaceful  tendencies  which  had  been  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  Evidently  this  will  be  the  case  for  all  the  Continental 
nations.  For  the  vision  attributed  by  one  of  the  many 
German  professors  who  are  seeking  to  poison  the  mind  of 
England — the  hitherto  respected  Dr.  Pauli — the  vision,  I  say, 
attributed  by  him  to  Count  Moltke,  o^Cermany  exercising  a 
dictatorial  control  over  Europe,  and  free  to  make  that  control 
what  it  likes  at  its  own  pleasure,  is  the  visionjof^ jxudlBSP- 
No  nation  of  Europe  but  will  arm  to  its  full  powers,  for  none 
will  consent  to  hold  all  that  it  holds  dear  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Hohenzollem  dynasty.  And  almost  inevitably  this  new 
revival  of  a  Napoleonic  dream  will  end  in  the  same  failure  in 
which  its  prototype  ended.  And  we  shall  all  suffer  morally, 
for  the  state  of  jealous  antagonism  and  distrust  and  hatred  is, 
however  necessitated,  a  great  evil ;  and  yet  such  a  state  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  this  Prussian  domination.  I  doubt  not, 
relying  upon  the  convictions  which  the  religion  of  Humanity 
inspires,  that  this  evil  state,  if  established,  would  end,  and 
i^a^  *^h^*^^y.  .  I  doubt  not  that  Germany  herself,  the  first  and 
worst  sufferer  in  the  case,  would  be  led  by  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  to  repent  of  her  present  blindness  to  the  higher 
tendencies  of  the  time,  of  the  outrage  she  is  actually  commit- 
ting upon  the  better  instincts  of  Humanity  ;  I  doubt  not  that 
her  nobler  spirits  who  are  now  borne  down,  who  have  suffered, 
and  are  still  to  suffer,  the  pain  of  seeing  themselves  com- 
pressed and  ignored,  if  not  ill-treated,  will  gradually  assert 
their  just  influence,  and  be  recognized  by  their  nation  as 
having  been  throughout  higher  and  truer  than  the  prevail- 
ing tone.  Men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  speak,  as  some 
Germans  have  spoken,  within  the  limits  and  in  the  face  of 
Germany,  against  the  predominant  ambition,  will  ultimately 
reap  their  reward.  But  for  the  present  they  are  overborne, 
and  their  nation  will  proceed  on  its  course,  undeterred  by  any 
scruples,  uninfluenced  by  any  warnings,  acknowledging  no  in- 
ternational responsibility,  but  bent  solely  on  its  own  aggran- 
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dizement,  hypocritically  veiled  under  the  plea  of  security  ;  and 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  look  on,  and,  as  in  our  own  case,  are 
mad  enough  to  welcome  its  present  success.  Lord  Granville 
lends  the  sanction  of  England  to  this  insensate   dream   of 

I  Empire — prostitutes  his  country's  fair  name  on  the  altar  of 

'  Prussian  success. 

For  us,  our  course  remains  clear.  We  have  to  persist  in 
the  direction  which  we  have  hitherto  followed  upon  these  great 
questions  of  European  interest.  And,  to  give  precision  to  this 
statement,  I  would  indicate  three  points  on  which  this  our  per- 
sistence should  bear.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  awaken,  so 
far  as  we  may,  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  from  its  state 
of  apathy  on  all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  many  speakers  and  writers  who  have  come  from  other 
causes  to  the  same  conclusions  as  ourselves,  we  have  to  try 
and  enforce  the  adoption  of  a  well-considered  course  of  action. 
We  have  to  combat  the  immoral  inertia  which  our  insular 
position  is  too  apt  to  encourage,  and  to  proclaim  our  conviction 
that  that  position  is  a  national  evil  if  it  leads  us  to  a  derelic- 
tion of  our  duty,  and  to  hug  ourselves  in  satisfaction  at  our 
immunity  from  the  danger  to  which  others  are  exposed.  No 
such  thought  of  isolation  is  compatible  with  the  religion  of 
which  we  profess  ourselves  disciples.  There  may  be  a  truth 
in  the  expression  now  popular,  'Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.' 
It  is  no  part  of  my  business  at  present  to  say  what  amount  of 
truth  there  is  in  it ;  but,  when  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  world's 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  deadly  struggle,  we  may  feel  a 
natural  impatience  of  the  statesmanship  which  takes  refuge  in 

.  this  adage.  We  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  that  all  that  is  is  for 
the  best,  and  therefore  can  have  no  recourse  to  this  modern 
salve^an  improvement  on  the  old  in  so  far  as  it  touches  more 
directly  upon  earth — the  feeble  equivalent  for  the  old  theo- 
logical expression,  *  The  Lord  sitteth  between  the  cherubim, 
be  the  earth  never  so  unquIetT  Kfejectirig  all  optimistic  views, 
we  think  the  State,  as  the  individual,  bound  to  take  its  share 
in  the  political  and  social  difficulties  which  beset  its  neighbours 
and  equals ;  and  we  shrink  with  shame  from  the  position  in 
which  the  denial  of  this  obligation  places  us.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  our  best  to  root  out  the  spirit  which  leads  to  that 
denial,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  we  preach  a  policy 
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which  is  a  practical  refutation  of  it  We  persist  in  counselling 
immediate  action,  in  vindication  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
Europe. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  whilst  doing  this — ^whilst  not 
shrinking  even  from  war,  we  who  value  peace  as  much  as  any 
— ^we  must  do  all  that  lies  in  us  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
action  we  counsel  has  nothing  of  self-assertion  in  it,  is  not 
tainted  by  the  spirit  of  national  interest  We  must  try  to  bring 
home  to  our  countrymen  the  superior  nobleness  of  a  policy  of 
conciliation,  nay,  even  of  renunciation.  We  hold  that  for  the 
State,  equally  as  for  the  individual,  it  is  not  good,  nor  a  sign 
of  strength,  to  be  dwelling  on  its  own  rights  and  honour ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  for  both  equally,  it  is  true  that  the 
preference  of  the  claims  of  others,  the  absence  of  all  insistence 
on  self-interest,  is  the  dictate  of  true  morality.  We  must,  in  a 
word,  continue  to  keep  our  opinions  and  statements  at  the 
level  above  indicated.  The  policy  we  advocate  must,  that  is, 
be  clearly  Western,  not  English ;  human,  not  national ;  and 
the  greatness  we  seek  for  our  country  must  be  the  greatness 
conferred  by  moderation  and  service,  not  the  vulgar  greatness 
of  an  Imperial  position. 

The  third  point  is  one  for  more  immediate  practical  exer- 
tion. It  follows  from  much  that  has  been  said  that  on  one 
great  question  we  shall  have  to  make  a  very  firm  stand.  From 
many  quarters — it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  are  excep- 
tions— a  loud  cry  is  being  raised  in  favour  of  a  total  change 
in  our  military  system,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  some 
more  or  less  complete  imitation  of  the  Prussian  system  should 
be  urged  upon  our  rulers,  and  acquiesced  in  by  public  opinion, 
so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  aim,  in  one  word,  will  be  to  make  us  a  military  nation, 
and  this  aim  is  one  which  must  be  resisted  by  all  possible 
means.  We,  I  believe,  are  quite  clear  upon  this  point ;  we 
are  quite  clear  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  pass  all  citizens, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  day,  through  the  military 
drill ;  and  being  clear  upon  it,  it  will  behove  us,  each  in  his 
several  sphere,  and  by  such  means  as  we  can  jointly  use,  to 
arouse  throughout  the  nation  a  well-grounded  opposition  to 
any  such  plan.  If  seriously  endeavoured  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, it  will  become  necessary,  however  strong  our  attachment 
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to  order,  to  exert  all  means  111  our  power  to  defeat  it,  even  by 
the  open  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  Government.  It  is  a 
point  of  vital  importance.  I  cannot  now  enter  into  a  detailed 
treatment  of  it.  I  will  only  take  one  aspect  of  the  question, 
because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  previous  remarks.  Our 
difficulties  are,  in  the  main,  social;  there  at  least  lies  the 
stress — social  in  the  widest  sense,  including  the  industrial  pro- 
blem under  the  term.  The  proper  method  of  treating  them  is 
by  free  discussion  to  elaborate  a  healthy  moral  feeling  and 
opinion  upon  them  in  the  most  peaceful  manner.  Some  of 
them  are  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  bitterness  on  both 
sides,  and  it  is  most  important  that  such  bitterness  should  not 
express  itself  by  violence.  Arm  and  drill  the  whole  nation,  and 
you  increase  indefinitely  the  chances  of  violence,  of  a  forcible 
solution  of  the  question  at  issue,  not  of  a  peaceful  one.  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  parties  most  concerned  to  say 
what  are  their  prospects  in  such  a  case.  The  other  hypothesis, 
on  which  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  nation  should  be  armed 
and  drilled,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  lower. 

Such  are  the  three  points — our  general  policy,  the  spirit 
in  which  it  should  be  put  forward,  and  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  country.  I  have  but  little  more  to  add.  You  will 
see  that  in  both  directions,  whether  in  our  more  immediate 
Positivist  action,  or  in  our  capacity  as  citizens,  there  is  no 
want  of  objects  for  our  exertions.  It  is  to  no  single  effort  or 
isolated  exertion  that  I  call  you  ;  but  to  the  unremitting  devo- 
tion of  your  life's  energies  to  the  cause  in  which  you  have 
engaged.  Others  may  let  one  subject  engross  them,  larger  or 
smaller  as  the  case  may  be  ;  we  are  bound  to  embrace  all  the 
subjects  of  real  utility.  This  is  the  justification  of  our  ignoring 
all  others.  This  is  the  meaning  of  a  systematic  policy,  that  it 
faces  all  the  aspects  of  our  complicated  human  existence.  We 
know  as  well  as  others  can  tell  us  where  our  weakness  lies.  We 
do  not  claim  to  be  better  than  others  ;  but  we  do  claim  to  have 
a  wider  and  higher  aim  before  us,  and  to  be  in  possession  of  an 
instrument  of  greater  power.  Let  us  see  that  we  justify  such 
claim,  so  far  as  we  can,  by  superior  strength  of  will  in  pursuit 
of  that  aim,  by  the  evidence  of  the  greater  courage  which  the 
consciousness  of  our  advantages  gives  us,  and  by  most  careful 
discipline  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  natures  to  make  us 
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worthy  of  those  advantages.  Our  religion  is  a  religion  of 
course  and  action,  but  it  is  also  one  of  humility  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  one  emphatically  of  discipline — 
discipline  of  feeling,  discipline  of  intellect  as  the  minister  of 
feeling,  discipline  of  activity  as  the  expression  of  the  concert 
of  the  two,  discipline  of  the  whole  man  that  he  may  be  more 
complete  as  the  servant  of  Humanity.  In  her  name,  I  urge 
you  to  the  free  and  glad  acceptance  of  this  noble  obligation.' 

>  Address  delivered  at  the  Positivist  School,  19  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
on  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  83,  Sunday,  January  i,  1871.  , 
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WITH  OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

In  the  name  of  Humanity !  With  all  centres  of  our  Faith, 
more  especially  with  our  common  centre  in  Paris  ;  with  all  its 
scattered  disciples ;  with  the  members  of  all  other  religious 
organizations  or  beliefs,  Monotheist,  Polytheist,  or  Fetishist — 
all  lesser  distinctions  being  absorbed  in  the  one  bond  of  our 
common  Humanity — with  the  whole  human  race,  with  man, 
that  is,  wherever  found  and  in  whatever  condition  ;  and  with 
the  animal  races,  who,  during  the  long  effort  of  man  to  raise 
himself,  have  been,  as  they  are  still,  his  companions  and 
his  helpers,  we  on  this  occasion,  this  Festival  of  Humanity, 
would  be  in  conscious  sympathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy, 
but  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  race  which  occupies  the 
past.  We  gratefully  commemorate  the  services  of  all  the 
generations  whose  labours  we  inherit  and  wish  to  hand  down 
with  increase  to  our  successors.  We  gratefully  commemorate 
also  the  services  of  our  common  mother,  the  Earth,  the  planet 
which  is  our  home,  and  the  orbs  which  with  her  form  the  solar 
system. 

We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemoration  that 
of  the  milieu  in  which  that  system  moves — the  Space  which  has 
ever  been  of  such  great  service  to  man,  and  whose  services  we 
so  distinctly  wish  to  recognize  and  use. 

From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which  with  happier 
lot  shall  follow  us  on  this  earth,  the  thought  of  whom  should 
be  constantly  present  to  our  minds  in  order  to  complete  the 
conception  of  Humanity  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  Founder 
of  our  religion.  The  memory  of  her  greatest  servant  finds  a 
fitting  place  on  this  her  greatest  festival.    May  it,  as  all  other 
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great  if  not  equal  memories,  be  duly  cherished   by   us   for 
guidance  and  encouragement ! 

We  meet  this  year  under  more  pleasant  conditions  than 
we  met  last  year.  In  asking  you  to  carry  your  thoughts  and 
sympathies  to  those  who  in  other  countries,  or  in  other  parts 
of  our  own  country,  are  sharers  in  our  faith,  I  have  not  now 
to  refer  with  great  anxiety  to  the  most  important  constituent 
of  our  body.  Our  brethren  in  Paris,  as  in  France  generally, 
have  in  the  main  passed  safely  through  the  danger  and  the 
misery  of  the  past  year,  and  can  assemble  to-day  in  peace  and 
hope.  We  can  think  of  them  as  having  resumed  their  normal 
attitude  and  work,  acting  by  influence  and  advice  and  by  the 
propagation  of  our  doctrine  and  our  faith  on  their  troubled 
milieu.  Their  task  remains  most  difficult ;  their  position  both 
as  Positivists  and  as  citizens  is  one  which  requires  the  calmest, 
soberest  judgment  Still  the  consciousness  of  having  passed 
great  dangers  is  in  itself  a  certain  source  of  strength  for  the 
future.  Another  may  be  found  in  the  closer  sympathy 
between  the  nucleus  here  and  the  French  centre  which  has 
been  established  by  the  events  of  the  past  year.  All  here 
have  contributed  to  this  result,  and  I  am  bound  to  give  on 
behalf  of  all  our  French  co-religionists  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  contribution.  To  sonie  of  us  it  has  already  been 
expressed  by  Dr.  Robinet  during  his  visit  to  this  country,  but 
I  repeat  it  as  a  special  commission  on  this  occasion.  The 
formal  document  in  which  it  is  consigned  will  remain  a  part 
of  our  English  archives.  Dr.  Robinet's  visit  was  itself  at  once 
a  consequence,  a  proof,  and  a  stimulus  of  this  closer  union.  It 
will  not,  I  hope,  stand  alone.  I  count  on  a  visit  from  M. 
Laffitte  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  and  I  have  good  reason 
to  hope  that  others  will  follow  his  example.  A  free  inter- 
course between  the  two  most  organized  portions  of  the 
Positivist  Church  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

We  must  not  forget  the  other  members  of  our  body,  in  Ire- 
land, in  India,  in  North  and  even  in  South  America.  The 
same  language  is  true  of  them  all  so  far,  that  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  tended  to  draw  closer  their  union  with  the 
common  centre  and  with  one  another,  and  to  stimulate  them 
to  greater  energy  in  action.     I  mention  South  America,  for 
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latterly  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  our 
Brazilian  confrheSy  which  had  seemed  unaccountably  to  have 
lapsed.  One  only  loss  is  there  to  record,  the  cessation  for  the 
pres.ent  of  all  Positivist  connection  with  Holland — a  connec- 
tion so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  past,  but  which  practically  died 
with  M.  de  Constant-Rebecque.  On  the  other  hand  I  learnt, 
during  my  visit  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  that  there 
was  a  certain  Positivist  movement  in  that  country.  I  met 
with  a  work  by  a  Professor  of  Bologna  which  was  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  philosophic  thought  of  Italy  was 
moving  in  the  Positive  direction.  For  the  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  counteract  such  movement  and  call  back  the  energies  of 
his  countrymen  from  such  a  course,  wishing  rather  to  lead 
them  to  connect  their  intellectual  efforts  with  the  tradition  of 
Vico  as  a  genuine  Italian  tradition,  not  with  the  newer 
doctrines  traceable  to  Auguste  Comte.  In  any  event,  however, 
it  seemed  clear  that  it  was  solely  as  a  philosophic  movement 
that  it  at  present  attracted  attention.  There  is  not  in  the 
work  alluded  to,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  reference  to  the 
political  and  social  constructions  of  Positivism,  much  less  any 
recc^nition  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Such  knowledge 
of  the  system  as  appears,  seems  derived  more  from  the  writings 
of  M.M.  Littrd  and  Mill  than  directly  from  the  original 
source.  Still  it  is  interesting  to  trace  in  whatever  form  the 
gradual  spread  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  of  the 
doctrine  of  Positivism,  such  propagation  naturally  tending  to 
prepare  the  way  for  more  practical  teaching. 

Following  the  same  order  as  last  year,  only  in  this  part  of 
my  address  with  greater  brevity,  you  have  had  this  year  two 
circulars,  the  one  for  1869,  to  which  I  alluded  last  year,  and 
the  other  for  1 870,  which  has  just  reached  us.  The  lawsuit 
which  is  treated  of  in  the  first  will  be,  I  hope,  ultimately 
published  in  full.  Those  who  may  be  interested  in  it  will  find 
it  at  great  length  in  the  May  number  for  1870  of  M.  Littr^'s 
oi^an,  the  *  Philosophie  Positive.'  But  it  is  not  complete  there, 
the  reply  of  our  advocate,  M.  Allou,  being  wanting  ;  and  it  will 
be  desirable  to  have  it  in  its  complete  form,  with  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  statements  on  our  side  rested.  On  the 
last  circular  I  need  make  no  further  comment  than  to  say  that 
it  dopsnot  show  any  diminution  of  our  several  centres  of 
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action  in  France.     In  fact  there  has  been  an  increase,  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  centre  at  Havre. 

Taking  next  the  groups  of  Positivists  in  America  and  India, 
there  has  been,  owing  to  health,  but  slight  communication  with 
the  former.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  renewed.  From  a 
longer  personal  connection  the  intercourse  with  India  has  been 
less  broken.  In  both  countries  those  who  are  associated  with 
us  have  been  active,  in  India  especially  so ;  and,  though  there 
has  been  but  one  fresh  convert  from  the  natives  to  our  faith, 
the  questions  of  social  and  religious  regeneration  from  the 
human  point  of  view  have  been  constantly  kept  before  our  eyes 
by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Lobb  and  his  coadjutor.  Standing  as 
they  do  in  great  isolation,  and  in  Mr.  Lobb's  case  having  to 
contend  with  most  depressing  physical  health,  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  their  courage  and  self-devotion.  I  infer  from 
what  they  say  that  we  must  look  for  very  slow  progress  indeed, 
so  far  as  the  Hindus  are  concerned ;  for  better  results — in  the 
direction,  however,  of  useful  modification  rather  than  of  conver- 
sion— in  the  case  of  our  own  countrymen.  We  have  had  also 
active  proofs  of  sympathy  from  the  American  Positivists,  both 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  For  though  the  New  York  Posi- 
tivists have  organized  themselves  under  a  particular  President, 
their  action  does  not  exclude  others  ;  we  still  have  the  active 
co-operation  and  sympathy  of  Mr.  Edger,  and  others  with  whom 
he  is  in  more  immediate  connection. 

It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  spoken  of 
America  and  India  in  close  juxtaposition ;  for,  in  one  re- 
spect, their  action  has  been  similar.  From  both,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  there  has  issued  a  short  summary  of  Positivism — 
a  work  of  a  kind  which  I  have  always  steadily  objected  to  in 
this  country.  The  two  publications  indicated  differ  consider- 
ably in  form,  but  both  haye  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  give  a 
more  accessible  representation  of  the  system  contained  in  M. 
Comte's  works.  On  the  details  and  execution  of  these  two 
works  I  shall  offer  no  word  of  criticism.  Whilst  I  did  not 
wish  either  published,  I  can  quite  cordially  hope  that  both 
may  do  good.  There  was  in  my  judgment  more  opening  for 
the  Indian  work  than  for  the  American — more  opening  for 
an  effort  of  accommodation  to  the  Eastern  mind,  than  for  a 
similar  effort  in  the  case  of  a  people  of  purely  Western  origin 
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and  traditions,  and  amply  qualified,  therefore,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  works  already  available.  This  distinction 
stated,  I  go  on  to  give  the  reasons  why  I  have  been  adverse 
to  such  publications  here,  and  why.  I  think  them  undesirable 
elsewhere.  For  my  own  action,  and  for  those  who  adopt  the 
same  attitude  as  I  do,  it  is  enough  that  M.  Comte  himself  for- 
mally expressed  his  wish  that  summaries  of  his  doctrine  should 
not  appear.  He  judged  the  '  Catechism  '  a  sufficiently  short 
systematic  work  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  ;  always,  how- 
ever, with  the  reservation  for  a  more  aesthetic  presentation  of 
the  system  by  a  female  pen,  when  some  woman  qualified  for 
the  task  should  appear.  The  spread  of  the  *  Catechism,'  then, 
was  what  he  looked  to,  as  far  as  books  were  concerned,  where 
there  was  not  the  requisite  leisure  or  previous  training  for  the 
full  study  of  his  larger  works.  And  as  the  subsidiary  means 
of  propagation,  there  were,  first,  oral  statements,  the  explana- 
tion, teaching,  and  preaching  of  Positivism ;  and  secondly, 
without  undue  frequency,  publications  on  isolated  points  of 
more  or  less  general  interest,  in  which  publications  the  solution 
offered  by  Positivism  of  the  particular  question  treated  should 
be  stated  and  worked  out,  and  thus  the  attention  of  men  be 
drawn  to  a  study  of  the  system  which  offered  such  a  solution. 

On  such  a  practical  detail  I  think  it  the  true,  the  wisest 
course,  to  accept  his  judgment  as  final,  at  any  rate  for  some 
time ;  and,  I  repeat,  I  should  do  so  were  my  own  opinion 
different  in  any  degree.  But  there  are,  I  conceive,  solid 
reasons  over  and  above  the  one  given — over  and  above,  that 
is,  the  simple  acceptance  of  the  disciple — for  acquiescing  in 
the  decision  of  our  master.  In  the  first  place,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  small  manuals  tends  to  break  the  unity  of  impression — 
the  community,  I  might  rather  say,  of  impressions — received  by 
the  several  students  of  this  system.  Each  manual  necessarily 
is  stamped  with  somewhat  of  a  different  character  from  the 
others,  and  presents  the  system  under  a  different  point  of  view, 
besides  tending  to  mix  up  with  it  the  elements  of  heterogeneous 
origin.  Consequently,  those  who  have  gained  their  knowledge 
of  the  system  from  one  popular  abstract  are  in  imperfect  rela- 
tion with  those  who  derive  it  from  another,  and,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  great  object  we  aim  at — the  complete 
unity  of  sentiments  and  convictions — is  missed.     This  result 
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is  already  traceable  amongst  ourselves,  owing  to  a  discrepancy 
which  exists  among  us,  and  which  I  regret.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency even  here  to  put  aside  the  *  Catechism,*  not  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  M.  Comte  on  it,  as  the  work  best  adapte.d  for 
propagation,  *  r opuscule propagateur^  and  there  is,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  attitude,  a  considerable  difference  in  our  judg- 
ments. Doubtless  this  in  time  will  disappear,  but  meantime 
it  hampers  our  progress  much  more  than  most  of  us  are  aware 
of,  and  leads  to  a  disunion  in  sentiment ;  although,  thanks  to 
the  noble  character  of  our  milieu,  it  does  not  happily  lead  at 
present  to  a  disunion  in  action.  If,  as  I  think,  such  diversity 
of  feeling  results  when  only  two  such  works  as  the  ^  General 
View'  and  the  'Catechism'  are  in  a  certain  sense  in  competition, 
what  is  likely  to  follow  if  each  separate  body,  as  it  constitutes 
itself,  publishes  a  manual  impregnated  naturally  with  the 
peculiar  influences  which  act  on  that  body  } 

Secondly,  we  are  bound  by  all  our  principles  of  action  to 
discountenance  as  much  as  possible  the  intellectual  evil  of 
needlessly  multiplying  books,  of  abuse  of  the  printing  press, 
and  to  resist  the  moral  evil  of  impatience.  The  two  in  this 
case  are  in  intimate  connection.  To  reprint  and  spread  the 
text-books  is  the  true  object  at  present,  so  far  as  the  first  is 
concerned  ;  to  rely  with  calmness  on  the  gradual  operation 
of  what  has  been  already  done,  is  the  true  course  in  regard  to 
the  second  ;  and  no  Positivist  who  has  really  studied  the  two 
shorter  works,  in  which  M.  Comte  has  embodied  in  the  one 
his  leading  conceptions,  in  the  other  those  conceptions  and  the 
practical  constructions  based  on  them,  can,  I  think,  find  just 
ground  for  a  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the  work,  or  its  ade- 
quacy to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  if  allowed  time  and  fair 
attention. 

My  third  and  last  ground  of  opposition  to  such  publications 
may  here  be  introduced  by  stating  a  very  common  objection. 
The  works  mentioned  are  allowed  to  have  undoubted  merit ; 
but  they  are  hard,  and  people  want  something  easier — a 
readier  means  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  system.  Allow 
this  to  be  true  to  the  fullest  amount  that  any  one  would  wish, 
and  I  answer,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  gratify  this 
popular  demand.  I  think  it  an  evil  if  we  succeed  in  gratify- 
ing it.     I  can  but  briefly  indicate  my  reasons  for  this  conclu- 
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sion.  We  do  not  care  for  a  mere  popular  judgment  on  our 
system.  We  preach  a  new  Religion  ;  that  is,  we  advocate  a 
serious  modification  of  the  thoughts,  the  actions,  in  a  word,  of 
the  whole  life  of  men.  They  who  would  approach  such  a  sub- 
ject in  the  spirit  which  all  religious  minds,  of  whatever  reli- 
gion they  may  be  the  disciples,  would  allow  to  be  the  true 
spirit,  must  come  prepared  to  make  some  exertion  in  appreci- 
ating the  new  doctrine  which  is  offered,  some  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  in  appropriating  the  new  guide  for  their  whole 
conduct,  of  which  they  are  presumably  in  search.  If  such  are 
not  the  dispositions  the  students  of  the  religious  construction 
of  Positivism  bring  with  them,  there  is  but  small  hope  of  their 
being  valuable  ;  and  if  such  are  their  dispositions,  then  I  feel 
sure  that  the  works  at  present  offered  will  present  no  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  Merely  to  facilitate  the  gratification 
of  an  idle  curiosity  about  us  and  our  doings  and  thoughts  is 
no  part  of  our  scheme.  We  have  no  time  for  such  occupa- 
tions. We  are  open  to  the  world — its  criticism,  its  ridicule, 
its  misrepresentation  ;  but  we  need  not  busy  ourselves  in  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  means  for  indulgence  of  this  form  of  the 
destructive  instinct 

But  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  positive  objection  to  the 
policy  I  am  discussing — more  positive,  that  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  sense  of  which  I  lanient  the  omission  in 
the  American  work— a  more  sympatheticy  more  moral,  objec- 
tion. We  seek  to  substitute  a  new  religious  faith  for  those 
already  in  existence.  Our  work  is,  in  one  sense,  as  that  of 
every  new  religion  has  been,  destructive  and  revolutionary.  But 
we  cannot  have,  nor  ought  we  to  have,  any  wish  to  destroy  when 
there  is  but  slight,  if  any,  chance  of  substitution,  to  revolu- 
tionize without  any  prospect  of  organization.  Less  than  any 
previous  proclaimers  of  a  new  system  of  life  and  conduct  can 
we  acquiesce  in  mere  disturbance,  in  a  purely  negative  result. 
And  yet  such  will  be,  almost  infallibly,  the  consequence 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  familiarizing  men  with 
superficial  and  brief  statements  of  the  Positive  doctrine.  We 
cannot,  any  more  than  our  Christian  predecessors,  avoid  the 
indirect  evils  of  a  great  change,  but  we  can  adopt  such  a 
course  as  may  acquit  us  of  the  responsibility  of  increasing 
them.  
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And  those  Indirect  evils  are  not  limited  to  the  unsettling 
of  men's  thoughts  and  principles.  There  is  another  and  a 
graver  evil  which  we  should  do  all  that  may  be  to  avoid. 
Many  will  assent  intellectually  to  the  new  scheme  which  is 
placed  before  them — they  may  be  drawn  on  by  such  and  such 
statements  of  it  to  a  large  acquiescence,  till  they  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  the  question,  Shall  we  accept  it  in  full  ? 
You  all  know  that  in  many  cases  the  answer,  and  that  on 
quite  Other  grounds  than  intellectual  disagreement,  will  be  a 
rejection.  For  acceptance  requires  a  certain  moral  strength 
as  well  as  an  assent  of  the  intellect.  And  those  who,  under 
these  circumstances  and  in  the  mental  condition  described, 
reject,  are  the  worse  for  their  rejection.  They  have  failed 
from  moral  weakness,  and  the  consciousness  of  such  failure 
leaves  them  weaker  and  with  less  self-respect.  They  have 
not  been  perfectly  true  to  themselves,  and  they  can  never  re- 
cover the  sense  of  truth.  I  am  but  in  other  words  repeating 
a  lesson  familiar  to  the  Christian  teacher,  a  principle  strongly 
impressed  on  the  earlier  Christian  documents. 

And  for  ourselves,  in  reference  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
new  Church  we  are  forming,  we  seek  strong,  well-grounded 
convictions  in  those  who  join  it  We  can  hardly  feel  much 
hope  of  such  convictions  in  those  who  are  unprepared  to  face 
the  theory  and  life  in  its  most  definite,  most  systematic  form, 
and  such  is  the  form  it  wears  in  the  *  Catechism.*  We  appeal 
to  the  strong  whilst  we  act  in  behalf  of  the  weak.  In  our 
time,  and  for  some  considerable  time  after  us,  real  adhesions 
must  involve  real  sacrifices,  and  for  such  the  basis  of  convic- 
tion must  be  solidly  laid.  Such  are  the  considerations  I 
offer  on  this  important  point  of  our  action,  and  in  defence  of 
the  line  I  have  always  adopted.  They  amount  to  this,  that  I 
think  the  requiring  some  sensible  amount  of  effort  in  appre- 
ciating our  system  a  thing  to  be  valued  in  itself  under  present 
circumstances.  Later,  I  have  no  doubt,  simpler  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  will  spring  up,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
other  systems.  Oral  teaching  is  our  great  characteristic,  not 
indiscriminate  recourse  to  books  as  at  present. 

Turning  to  our  movement  at  home,  the  retrospect  of  the 
past  year  is  in  a  large  measure  satisfactory,  so  far  as  Positivism 
is  concerned.     It  is  not  wholly  so.     For  with   unmistakable 
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evidences  of  a  more  widely-spread  interest  and  of  an  increase 
of  agreement  with  us  in  the  world  outside,  there  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  definite  adhesions  to  our  body.  And 
it  is  to  these  I  Ipok  as  the  soundest  test  of  our  advance.  We 
may  value  a  general  agreement,  an  intellectual  assent,  but  we 
cannot  be  content  with  it.  There  will,  as  we  advance,  be 
plenty  of  it ;  but  it  will  hardly  avail  us  much,  or  further  our 
cause,  if  it  rest  there.  Allowing  for  the  above  unfavourable 
symptoms,  I  have  no  other  fault  to  find  with  our  progress. 
Some  of  the  events  of  the  year  are  of  a  nature,  when  judged 
from  the  Positive  point  of  view,  and  with  entire  abstraction 
from,  complete  suppression  of,  the  personal,  to  afford  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  review  of  our  proceedings.  In  the 
first  place,  there  have  been  the  two  series  of  Sunday  morning 
•lectures  which,  on  the  failure  of  my  health,  various  members 
of  the  body  have  combined  to  give,  thus  securing,  as  far  as 
could  be  under  the  conditions,  a  continuity  in  our  action  and 
in  the  use  of  this  room.  For  this  collective  effort,  in  the  name 
of  our  cause,  I  may  express  my  gratitude.  Its  immediate 
value  I  estimate  very  highly.  The  guarantee  it  offers  that  in 
any  case,  so  far  as  we  can  be  certain  of  anything,  we  may  be 
certain  of  the  continuance  of  a  centre  of  teaching  and  union 
here,  I  value  still  more  highly.  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear 
the  lectures  given,  but  I  can  testify  to  the  impressions  of  plea- 
sure and  usefulness  which  they  have  left  on  others.  One  only 
calls  for  our  especial  notice.  The  last,  delivered  by  one  of  our 
French  brethren,  offers  a  peculiar  interest  as  a  sign  of  the 
spiritual  reuniting  of  the  Western  world,  which  is  one  of  our 
most  cherished  objects.  His  presence  among  us  and  co-oper- 
ation are  but  the  most  marked  example  of  our  multiplied 
points  of  contact  with  the  French  nation  owing  to  recent  events 
— a  contact  which,  however  we  may  regret  its  origin,  ought 
to  be  made  profitable  in  increasing  the  sense  of  union  between 
the  two  great  Western  nations,  in  whose  real  sympathy,  if 
established,  might  be  found  the  best  guarantee  for  the  more 
distant  union  of  the  West. 

Besides  this  effort  there  has  been,  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  only  so  far  broken  as  was  absolutely  inevitable, 
a  course  of  teaching  on  Sunday  evenings  given  by  two  of  our 
body,  Mr.  Beesly  and  Dr.  Bridges :  Mr.  Beesly's  series  of  his- 
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torical  lectures  occupying  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  Dr. 
Bridges'  biological  course  the  latter.  The  audience  has,  I  be- 
lieve, presented  this  satisfactory  feature,  the  most  satisfactory 
an  audience  can  present,  that  it  has  been  composed  of  a  con- 
siderable nucleus  of  constant  attendants.  A  few  of  this  class 
are  worth  any  number  of  mere  casual  lookers-in,  with  the 
object  of  finding  some  way  of  passing  an  evening. 

It  is  most  important,  if  we  can,  to  maintain  this  effort  of 
Sunday  evening  courses  freely  open  to  all.  The  attention  to 
courses  of  lectures  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  those  who  paj- 
it,  and  the  knowledge  that,  month  after  month  and  year  aftei 
year,  men  are  found  willing,  with  small  audiences  and  without 
any  condition,  to  deliver  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  highest 
kind  ;  for  I  speak  with  good  grounds  for  what  I  say  when  I 
say  that  no  higher  teaching  is  offered  in  London  or  any  other 
part  of  England  than  what  has  been  offered  on  Sunday  even- 
ings in  this  school — this  knowledge,  I  say,  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  spread  of  our  Faith.  For  the  question  must 
arise,  Whence  is  it  and  from  what  motives  that  such  an  effort 
originates  }  And  here  we  stand  on  vantage  ground  as  compared 
with  the  teachers  who  exert  their  energies  in  behalf  of  the 
older  beliefs.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  depreciate  those 
teachers — much  less  deprecate  the  unusual  and  remarkable 
display  which  we  are  witnessing  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
Episcopal  Church — a  movement  which  I  feel  sure,  indeed  it 
appears  in  their  language,  is  not  irrespective  ,of  us.  Under 
what  impulse  is  it,  I  may  ask,  that  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  London  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  a  purely 
human  question,  is  treated  of  to  a  large  audience  by  a  dignitary 
of  that  Church.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  on  vantage  ground 
— we  have  no  personal  interest,  we  have  no  corporate  interest 
to  defend,  no  ancient  institution  to  maintain,  no  possible 
motive  of  this  kind  to  stimulate  our  action.  Our  freedom  from 
all  social  and  political  trammels  is  a  source  of  real  strength. 

The  course  of  lectures  already  given  will  be  continued  from 
next  Sunday  in  a  course  by  Mr.  Harrison,  to  be  followed,  I 
hope,  by  others;  the  essential  point  being  that  we  must 
have  courses,  not  single  lectures. 

The  meetings  for  discussion  have  also  been  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  more  or  less  success. 
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It  IS  possible,  I  think,  that  the  right  moment  may  be  come  for 
a  modification  of  this  part  of  our  action,  for  a  concentration  of 
all  our  efforts  of  this  kind  on  the  direct  development  of  the 
Positivist  Society  in  its  strictest  form.  Should  we  adopt  this 
course,  due  notice  will  be  given,  and  I  think  it  highly  prob- 
able we  shall  do  so  at  no  distant  date. 

From  lectures  and  meetings,  I  turn  to  another  peculiar 
feature  of  this  year.  The  celebration  of  the  Positivist  sacra- 
ments has  been  inaugurated  in  this  room,  and  the  event  is  one 
of  great  importance.  Virtually,  and  in  spirit,  we  have  had 
two  Positivist  marriages  in  the  year,  and  one  in  the  fullest 
completeness  attainable  in  our  present  state,  when  all  things 
are  in  a  nascent  condition.  I  take  the  later  and  less  complete 
case  first.  It  is  one  of  great  interest  in  various  ways.  Mr. 
Hutton  wished,  while  recognizing  the  just  demands  of  the 
State  by  a  civil  marriage,  and  the  religious  convictions  of  his 
wife  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremony,  to  satisfy  his  own 
religious  aspirations  as  a  disciple  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
by  a  Positivist  marriage ;  and  in  this  course  he  had  the  full 
concurrence  of  Mrs.  Hutton.  Ultimately,  however,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  policy  of  which 
seems  to  me  as  unwise,  as  suicidal  as  possible,  both  religious 
ceremonies  had  to  be  renounced,  and  the  marriage  was,  to 
their  great  regret,  a  purely  civil  one.  I  cannot  respect  the 
grudging  attitude  towards  the  civil  power  taken  up  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priesthood.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  entirely 
different  from  the  full  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
State's  interference,  which  we  accord.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  object,  in  a  Protestant  country  like  this,  of  the 
absolute  resistance  to  mixed  marriages,  which  is  involved  in 
the  refusal  to  sanction  any  conjoint  action  even  of  the  two 
most  prominent  Churches.  I  could  have  understood  some 
exceptional  opposition  to  ourselves  from  the  theological 
standpoint.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  are  not  treated  differ- 
ently from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  But  as  there 
was  this  resistance,  Mr.  Hutton  was  willing,  and  rightly 
willing,  by  virtue  of  the  greater  relativity  of  our  religion,  to 
give  his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  her  religious  ceremonial,  whilst 
he  waived  his  own.  *  Unsatisfied  with  this  concession,  unsatis- 
fied  also  with  the  distinct  doctrine  of  our  system,  that  the 
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mother's  influence  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  father  as  predo- 
minant in  education,  thus  leaving  the  children  of  either  sex 
equally  open  to  the  mother's  teaching,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priesthood  insisted  on  written  agreements  in  reference  to  this 
point.*  In  his  resistance  to  this  importunity  Mr.  Hutton  was 
supported  by  his  wife,  and  hence  the  result  above  indicated 
— a  purely  civil  marriage.  He  would  not  press  for  the 
religious  consecration  which  would  have  gratified  his  own 
feelings  when  the  lady  was  denied  that  which  would  have 
gratified  hers.  And  in  this  equally  noble  and  delicate  con- 
duct I  entirely  agreed  with  him.  As,  however,  whilst  ad- 
hering firmly  to  her  own  religious  convictions,  Mrs.  Hutton 
warmly  sympathized  with  him  in  the  general  Positivist  view 
of  marriage,  and  did  not  shrink  from  any  of  its  more  specific 
obligations,  such  sanction  of  their  union  as,  without  the 
slightest  approach  to  any  marriage  ceremonial  it  was  open  to 
me  to  give,  I  was  most  glad  to  give  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  eve 
of  their  marriage,  we  had  a  very  quiet  meeting  here  for  the 
purpose  of  simply  setting  forth  and  explaining  the  leading 
Positivist  conceptions,  thus  bringing  the  union  as  far  as  might 
be  under  the  circumstances  into  direct  connection  with  our 
Church.  You  are  now  able  to  see  in  what  degree  I  was 
justified  in  speaking  of  this  marriage  as  virtually  and  in 
spirit  a  Positivist  one.  And,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  I 
can  look  back  on  it  as  a  fortunate  event  for  our  cause,  and  one 
which,  in  all  its  incidents,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  capacity  of  our  religion  to  deal  with  the 
difliculties  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  peculiar  social  complica- 
tions of  our  time,  and  the  opposition  of  other  religious  organi- 
zations. The  Roman  Catholic  Priest  more  directly  concerned 
had  little  to  object  to  in  the  formulas  of  our  ceremonial,  and 
could  not  honestly,  I  think,  refuse  to  allow  that,  whilst  we  acted 
with  firmness,  there  was  no  absence  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

With  the  reservation  of  one  point  on  which  I  shall  insist 
at  length  later,  the  second  marriage,  as  a  Positivist  question 
and  again  with  the  entire  suppression  of  all  personal  feelings, 
was  an  event  on  which  we  may  look  with  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion.    There  was  a  '  full  completeness  *  in  the  union  which 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A.     »'••'._ 
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received  in  this  school  its  sacramental  consecration.     All  the   | 
usual  obligations  of  our  religious  marriage  were  accepted  with-   j 
out  qualification,  and  in  the  spirit  of  complete  acquiescence  in    « 
and  sympathy  with  them,  and  that  by  both  parties.     It  had 
no  other  element  mixed  with  it.     I  regard  it,  looking  at  our 
whole  social  milieu^  as  an  act  of  courageous  self-devotion  worthy 
of  high  honour,  and  as  fraught  with  very  beneficial  results  to 
our  cause.     One  of  those  results  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
facilitating  to  others  a  like  course  in  the  same  circumstances,   \ 
and  the  giving  a  stimulus  to  others  to  see  that  the  other  and   \ 
less  prominent  sacraments  of  our  religion  are,  as  occasion  J. 
offers,  not  unsought  for  or  unvalued.  ^  I  should  be  wanting  if 
I  did  not  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  such  occasions 
now  open,  and  that  I  hope  to  see  them  used.     I  allude  more 
especially  to  the  sacrament  of  presentation,  which  I  urge  on 
those  whom  it  may  concern  to  seek.     But  this  is  not  the  only 
result^  It  was  a  proof  patent  to  all — and,  if  I  may  judge  from  '\ 
certain  symptoms,  a  proof  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  patent — that 
there  exist  those  to  whom  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  not  a 
mere  doctrine,  but  a  framework  of  life  into  which  they  are 
ready  to  fit  their  whole  action.     It  was  a  most  decisive  event 
in  our  progress — the  practical  acceptance  and  deliberate  ratifi- 
cation, on  the  part  of  two  perfectly  competent  minds  and  hearts, 
of  our  whole  organization.     The  initiative  in  so  great  a  matter 
IS  never  to  be  forgotten.     And  I  have  every  reason  for  thinking 
that  such  will  be  the  judgment  of  all  our  Positivist  brethren  in 
our  own  and  in  subsequent  times.     We  attach  the  greatest 
value  to  the  individual  initiative. 

In  reference  to  this,  as  to  all  the  other  events  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  must  again  say  how  great  an  advantage  we 
derive  from  the  possession  of  this  school.  The  gain  it  is  to  us 
is  incalculable,  giving  permanence  to  all  we  do,  and  enabling 
us  to  secure  due  publicity  where  it  is  required. 

Such  are  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  in  regard  to  our  action 
in  the  past  year.  I  abstain  on  this  occasion  from  all  comment 
on  our  action  in  home  or  in  foreign  matters,  though  in  both 
there  are  many  points  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  former 
can  wait,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  diminish  in  interest,  or  to 
pass  away  from  our  field  of  observation  ;  on  the  latter  I  expect, 
from  the  last  circular,  that  M.  LaflStte  will  speak  at  some 
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length  in  his  next  number,  and  economy  of  effort  is  to  be  care- 
fully studied  where  so  much  effort  is  called  for.  • 

I  do  not  enter  either  on  the  prospective  efforts  which  are 
desirable.  What  I  said  last  year  holds  good  for  this  year  in 
regard  to  our  action.  The  completion  of  our  library,  the  ex- 
tension of  our  teaching  so  as  to  comprise  an  elementary  school, 
its  extension  also,  if  possible,  in  other  parts  of  London  under 
the  same  forms  as  here  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  I  simply  indicate 
these  as  objects  to  be  kept  in  sight,  and  carried  out  when  due 
occasion  offers. 
[12  For  my  special  subject  to-day,  I  return  on  the  reservation 

I  made  in  regard  to  the  second  and  complete  marriage.  The 
difficult  point  in  that  marriage,  as  a  question  of  Positivism,  is 
its  relation  to  the  problem  of  our  Indian  empire  ;  and  the  consi- 
derations, many  and  important,  which  are  connected  with  this 
problem,  will  form  the  topic  of  the  rest  of  this  address.  I 
shall  speak  with  all  freedom,  and  to  the  exclusion,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  personal  considerations. 

I  might  well,  if  the  gravity  of  the  matter  were  a  justification, 
enter  at  length  on  the  general  question  of  that  Indian  empire, 
interwoven  as  it  is  with  our  whole  Imperial  policy.  But  I  must 
limit  myself  in  some  degree  on  the  present  occasion,  and  find 
another  opportunity  for  some  of  the  larger  issues.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself,  then,  to  some  brief  indications  on  them,  and  pass 
on  to  the  more  personal  issues :  certain  domestic,  social,  and 
moral  aspects  of  our  tenure  of  India — treating  them  in  the  light; 
so  far  as  I  can,  of  the  general  Positivist  judgment  of  our  con- 
nection with  that  country. 

Thus  limiting  myself,  I  need  but  remind  you,  historically, 
of  the  long  record  of  shame  which  our  strictly  secular  domina- 
tion has  entailed  on  this  country.  I  would  not  exaggerate 
anything ;  but  this  will  be,  I  conceive,  the  ultimate  judgment 
when  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  has  been  awakened  by 
adequate  knowledge,  and  after  all  allowance  shall  have  been 
made  for  what  our  conquest  may  have  had  in  it  of  a  redeeming 
character.  Nor  is  that  record,  I  fear,  yet  closed,  so  far  even 
as  strictly  aggressive  conquest  is  concerned.  The  eye  of  the 
plunderer  has  fixed  its  covetous  glance  on  territories  which 
would  round  offour  possessions,  and  a  further  iniquitous  spoli- 
ation of  Burmah  is  openly  advocated. 
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Neither  to  this  audience  need  I  dwell  on  the  evils  which  ouf 
possession  of  India  entails  on  us  in  the  present.  You  are 
aware  that  it  involves  us,  year  after  year,  in  conduct  from  which 
all  our  better  nature  should  recoil ;  now  leading  us  to  occa* 
sional  atrocities,  such  as  the  murder  of  the  Abyssinian  king— ^ 
an  act  in  direct  contradiction,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  all  the 
professions  of  our  Government,  and  in  gratification  of  the  pur- 
poses of  one  of  our  Indian  chiefs — now  acting  as  a,  permanent 
element  of  disturbance  in  all  our  relations  with  the  great 
nations  of  the  extreme  East.  It  is  the  question  of  Indian 
revenue  which  vitiates  all  our  intercourse  with  China.  You 
are  aware,  also,  directing  our  looks  westward,  that  it  acts  as 
an  oppressive  weight  on  all  our  European  policy,  our  political 
leaders  telling  us  that  we  are  an  Eastern,  not  a  Western  power ; 
urging,  that  is,  the  abandonment  of  all  the  union  with  our 
European  compeers,  which  has  been  the  great  outcome  of  cen- 
turies of  labqur  and  instinctive  effort ;  breaking  off  England 
from  her  noblest  sphere  of  action,  and  renouncing  the  whole- 
some influences  exercised  upon  her  by  her  intercourse  with 
other  coequal  nations — nations,  that  is,  on  a  level  with  herself 
by  virtue  of  their  common  associations  and  equal  attainments 
— and  throwing  her  on  the  evil  influences  of  mixing,  as  a  quasi 
dictator,  with  nations  materially  weaker,  and  in  no  way  parti- 
cipating in  her  past.  Nor  has  this  teaching  remained  a  mere 
theory.  In  the  present  European  struggle,  one  of  the  most 
weighty  motives  for  our  refusal  to  adopt  the  policy  of  honour 
and  duty  which  the  inroad  on  the  European  concert  should 
have  enforced  upon  us,  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Indian  difficulty,  the  pressure  of  its  burden  on  our 
military  and  financial  power.  You  are  aware  that,  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  it  interferes  to  prevent  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  of  absolute  abstinence  from  European  com- 
plications, which  is  so  seductive  to  the  governing  classes  of 
this  country ;  that  it  takes  from  that  policy  its  only  oppor- 
tunity of  shedding  a  faint  gleam  of  nobleness  over  it^  by 
showing  that  it  can  induce  not  mere  abstention  from  motives 
of  direct  self-interest,  but,  where  it  is  open  to  us,  definite 
self-renunciation.  It  is,  I  believe,  India  which  warps  the 
views  of  many,  and  controls  the  action  of  our  Government  in 
regard  to   Gibraltar.     Its.  morally   indefensibly   retention,  i^ 
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justified,  as  so  much  else,  by  the  necessities  of  our  Indian 
dominion. 

Nor,  again,  need  I  do  more  than  just  mention  the  truth, 
that  in  all  this  sacrifice  of  higher  objects  we  are  in  all  proba- 
bility incurring  a  permanent  loss  for  a  temporary  gain,  aban- 
doning a  position  which  all  circumstances  indicate  to  be  our 
proper  and  definite  one,  for  a  position  which  equally  all  cir- 
cumstances alike  indicate  to  be  a  passing  and  an  improper  one. 
Dream  of  it  who  may,  no  thoughtful  forecast  of  the  future  can 
warrant  us  in  thinking  our  Eastern  position  a  secure  possession 
of  this  kingdom.  We  may  say  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  us.  To  a  careful  examination,  no  one  charac- 
teristic of  permanence  is  impressed  upon  it.  We  have  held 
it  a  hundred  years,  it  is  true ;  but  what  are  a  hundred  years 
in  the  scale  of  human  history,  and  have  those  hundred  years 
led  to  any  results  which  justify  increase  of  confidence  }  I  may 
unhesitatingly  answer.  No.  Financial  and  other  difficulties  are 
increasing  upon  us.  From  many  quarters  danger  threatens. 
For  our  popularity  is  on  the  wane,  whilst  our  expenses  are  on 
the  increase.  Our  garrison  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult 
to  recruit ;  our  efforts  more  unprofitable  ;  our  amalgamation 
with  the  conquered  is  not  more  hopeless  than  it  was — that  it 
could  not  be — but  its  perfect  hopelessness  is  more  recognized. 
No  one  justification  of  our  military  dominion  is  assignable. 

Our  tenure,  I  assume,  is  uncertain  in  duration,  absolutely 
certain  to  end  in  ultimate  failure,  unless — and  this  is  but  too 
unlikely — ^we  obviate  failure  by  wise  retirement.  Meanwhile 
it  is  a  fertile  source  of  moral  degradation.  Consider  our 
language  about  all  our  own  history  and  development,  our  value 
for  self-determined  growth  at  whatever  cost,  our  pride  in  our 
national  independence  and  self-government,  our  abhorrence 
absolutely  for  all  which  we  call*  despotic  government,  and 
contrast  it  with  our  practice  in  India,  and  our  defence  of  that 
practice.  Recall  the  nauseous  constitutionalism  with  which 
we  are  afflicted  in  political  discussions,  all  that  is  said  about 
the  necessary  voice  in  taxation  as  the  characteristic  of  free- 
men, the  condition  of  a  tolerable  existence.  False  and  futile 
as  the  jargon  is,  it  is  shamelessly  thrown  aside  in  reference 
to  India,  where  a  poor  and  conquered  community  is  ground 
down  by  a  heavy  taxation  on  which  it  has  no  voice  either 
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for  assessment  or  distribution.  We  shrink  in  horror,  for  our- 
selves, from  a  government  by  the  sword,  and  we  maintain  a 
pure  government  of  the  sword  in  India.  We  claim  to  be 
freest  of  the  nations  with  a  freedom  our  undoubted  right  and 
ancient  privilege  (I  am  using  popular  language,  and  am  quite 
aware  of  the  hoUowness  of  it),  and  we,  without  misgivings, 
impose  on  others  the  contrary  condition.  All  this,  and  the 
still  worse  and  more  demoralizing  defence  of  this,  on  which, 
Aot  content  with  the  indecent  adoption  of  the  theory,  as  it 
suits  our  interest,  of  a  beneficent  despotism,  we  condone  our 
own  misconduct  in  the  past,  and  see  in  our  crimes  the  mani- 
fest finger  of  God,  Such  reasoning  cannot  but  act  prejudi- 
cially on  our  national  sense  of  morality  ;  and  it  would  require 
but  a  very  superficial  sifting  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  our 
public  men  to  show  convincingly  that  it  does  act  prejudicially 
on  us.  I  instance  but  one  point — the  recent  utterances  of 
some  of  the  foremost  of  those  public  men  on  the  question  of 
our  opium  trade  with  China. 

On  all  grounds,  then,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  come 
within  the  ken  either  of  the  farsighted  statesman  or  thd  logical 
moralist,  we,  as  Positivists,  have  valid  reasons  for  the  judgment 
which  our  system  formulates  on  this  head — a  judgment  of  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  our  retention  of  India.  There  is,  to 
my  mind,  no  hesitation  possible  so  far.  The  only  question  for 
us,  as  for  many  of  those  who  widely  differ  from  us,  is  how  to 
retire  from  the  position ;  how  to  renounce  our  empire  with  the 
least  evil  to  those  on  whom  we  have  forced  it,  and  whose  self- 
growth  we  have,  by  our  interference,  materially  hampered. 
This  is  not  a  question  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  here.  I  prefer 
to  restrict  myself  to  its  statement  and  the  clear  enunciation  of 
the  judgment  above  given ;  and,  on  the  basis  of  that  judgment, 
to  proceed  to  lay  before  you  various  considerations  of  a  more 
directly  moral  kind,  bearing,  that  is,  on  our  personal  conduct 
as  Positivists. 

And,  first,  of  the  individual  Positivists  undor  this  point  of 
view,  as  taking  a  direct  personal  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  Indian  empire.  And  I  treat  solely  of  those  who,  whe- 
ther in  the  military  or  civil  administration,  are  voluntary  agents 
in  the  government  of  India.  This  excludes  several  classes  ; 
for  instance,  it  excludes  the  bulk  of  the  English  soldiers  there. 
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It  is  an  incident  of  the  soldier's  life  that  he  may  be  called 
to  service  in  India,  but  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.     It 
is  an  incident  of  his  service,  just  as  it  is  his  liability  to  be 
stationed  at  the  Bermudas.     It  is  not  a  special  career.     It 
excludes,  again,  the  teaching  class,  whether  missionary  in  the 
ordinary  sense,   or  purely  teachers.     Their  function,   apart 
from  the  question  of  how  they  discharge  it  or  what  they  teach, 
is  in  itself  legitimate,  and  might — nay,  should — continue,  in 
one  form  or  other,  if  we  withdraw  from  the  government     For 
English  merchants  or  engineers,  again,  there  is  no  inherent 
objection  to  their  settling  in  India ;  their  action  comes  under 
a  subsequent  head,  that  of  a  colonial  existence  generally.     It 
is  with  the  direct  instruments  of  government,  then,  that  I.  am 
more  immediately  concerned — with  the  men  who  go  therfe  on 
their  own  impulse,  or  under  family  pressure  choose  that  as 
their  career  in  life.     The  choice  is  made  at  an  age,  generally 
speaking,  when  the  family  or  surrounding  circumstances  are 
of  most  weight  in  the  matter,  the  unripe  judgment  of  the 
individual  not  being  competent  to  weigh  such  a  matter  with 
all  the  care  it  requires.     It  is  not  one  of  the  least  forcible  of 
the  numerous  objections  to  the  position,  that  it  is  entered  upon 
at  so  early  an  age — an  objection  equally  strong,  whether  we 
consider  those  over  whom  such  very  immature  governors  are 
set,  or  whether  we  consider  these  governors  themselves.    They 
are  committed  too  early,  just  as  the  members  of  the  ministry 
of  the  English  Church,  and  the  result  may  be  in  both  cases 
the  same — a  lasting  regret  when  the  eyes  open  to  a  different 
view  of  the  situation.    That  situation,  however,  as  viewed  by 
the  immense  majority,  is  (I  need  fear  no  contradiction  of  the 
statement)  looked  on  as  a  good  opening,  an  immediate  pro- 
vision, an  honourable  career,  with  adequate  pay  in  the  present, 
with  profitable  outlook  in  the  future — a  career  in  which  a 
man's  early  manhood  may  be  spent,  and  from  which  he  may 
hope  to  retire  with  a  competence  soon  after  the  attainment  of 
his  maturity,  or  at  any  rate  when  there  yet  is  left  the  pro- 
spect of  many  years  of  that  maturity  and  subsequent  old  age 
to  be  passed  in  his  native  country.     Accessorily  there  is,  I 
have  little  doubt,  in   varying  proportion  as  the  individual 
varies,  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  an  appreciation  of 
the  higher  side  of  the  function  to  be  exercised.     But  the  general 
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statement  remains  true,  that  whatever  the  amount  of  this  ac- 
cessory judgment,  Indian  officials,  as  a  rule,  look  on  their 
function  as  temporary,  as  a  career  from  which  they  retire  as 
soon  as  they  can.  And  this  mode  of  looking  at  the  subject 
gains  ground.  Such  study  as  I  have  given  to  recent  publi- 
cations justifies  me  in  asserting  that  the  feeling  of  impatience 
of  their  position,  of  anxious  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  can  resign  with  decency,  is  on  the  increase ;  that  European 
officials  are  less  at  home  in  India  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  Their  sojourn  in  that  country  bears  more  the  character 
of  an  exile,  and  the  exile  sighs  for  home.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  position.  Its  evil  consequences  are  manifest.  I  need  but 
mention  those  which  concern  the  governed.  Few  worse 
governments  can  be  devised  than  one  in  which  the  governors 
are  launched  into  their  office  at  an  immature  age,  and,  when 
'years  and  practice  have  refined  their  judgment  and  qualified 
them  for  their  task,  they  make  way  for  others  to  renew  the 
same  process — make  their  mistakes,  learn  wisdom,  and  spend 
the  wisdom  acquired  in  an  idle  and  objectless  existence  in 
another  sphere ;  or,  in  the  best  contingency,  not  in  the  service 
of  those  at  whose  expense  they  have  acquired  it.  This  con- 
stant change  of  governors  and  their  unripeness  are  ever  recur- 
ring topics  of  remark  in  the  discussions  on  our  government ; 
and  I  find  the  judgment  of  an  acute  and  not  unfriendly  native 
statesman  to  the  effect  that  in  the  inability  to  settle  in  India 
lies  the  most  insuperable  objection  to  our  rule. 

He  thought  (Sir  Salar  Jung),  speaking  of  the  great  ani- 
mosity against  us,  that  the  answer  might  partly  be  found  in 
this— viz.,  that  none  of  our  predecessors  ever  were  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  country  as  we  are ;  that  with  all  their  faults 
they  settled  among  and  amalgamated  themselves  with  the 
people,  which  we,  with  all  our  virtues,  could  never  do.  This, 
he  seems  to  think,  is  the  most  insuperable  of  all  the  objec- 
tions against  our  rule  ('  East  India  Systems  of  Government/ 

p.  73). 

The  climate  requires  that  men  should  go  out  young.    That 

part  of  the  difficulty  seems  practically  irremoveable,  and  con- 
sequently the  choice  of  this  particular  career  remains  mainly 
a  question  for  the  family  to  consider,  allowing  always  in  our 
anarchical  constitution  of  the  family  for  the  self-willed  energy 
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of  individuals  in  certain  cases.     But,  irrespective  of  this  point, 
I  think  we  must  face  this  question.  Should  this  career  be  one 
chosen  by  the  Positivist  ?     Is  it  one  open  to  those  who  accept 
our  religion  ?     It  seems  to  me  clearly  not  open,  and  that  no 
other  decision  is  reconcileable  with  our  judgment  as  above  given 
on  our  dominion  in  India.     I  put  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present  those  already  engaged  in  it,  and  speak  only  of  the 
way  in  which  conscious  Positivists  should  regard  the  question. 
It  is  of  little  avail,  in  my  judgment,  to  plead  the  good  that 
may  be  done.     Such  a  plea  opens  a  door  for  endless  sophisms, 
and  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  certain  evils  but  by  the  resolute, 
straightforward  cutting  ourselves  loose  from   them.     In  the 
present  case  what  we  wish,  what  we  aim  at,  is  to  bring  to  a 
close  peaceably,  and  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  to  us  acknow- 
ledged evil  of  our  supremacy  over  another  country,  equally 
with  ourselves  entitled  to  its  national  independence.    The 
average  public  opinion  of  the  governing  classes  at  any  rate 
clings  to  that  supremacy ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  signs  that  our 
public  leaders  have  the  foresight  to  appreciate  the  desirability, 
not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  abandoning  it,  or  the  vigour  which 
would  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  that  foresight  if  they  had 
it.     Far  from  this,  the  evil  is  rapidly  gaining  strength  owing, 
to  certain  recent  changes,  which  are  calculated  to  stimulate  us 
to  more  vigorous  opposition  to  the  whole  system.     For  in 
former  times  the  Indian  service  was  confined  to  a  very  limited 
area,  and  as  a  consequence  direct  interest  in  the  retention  of 
India  was  also  confined.     Now,  by  the  introduction  of  this 
competitive  system,  the  area  is  largely  extended,  and  the 
double  evil  results  that  the  direct  interest  is  felt  by  a  very 
much  more  numerous  body,  and  at  the  same  time  we  at  home 
are  more  likely  to  lose  the  more  enei^etic  and  able  of  our 
young  men—  the  material,  in  fact,  we  can  least  spare.     It  is 
for  those  who  share  the  views  stated  to  work  patiently  to- 
wards a  change  in  this  state  of  opinion  ;  and  they  must,  if  they 
would  do  this  effectually,  themselves  stand  aloof  from  partici- 
pation in  the  evil.     They  must  give  full  effect  to  their  con- 
victions.    It  is  only  under  very  exceptional  conditions  that 
men  can  go  into  the  service  with  the  conscious  aim  of  ending 
the  evil,  of  bearing  actively  in  the  production  of  the  desired 
result — its  entire  cessation.     It  would  be  for  most  men  very 
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difficult  when  in  to  keep  their  purpose,  and  remain  free  from 
the  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  powerful  over  the  generality  of 
minds.  It  is  most  probable  they  would  not  adhere  to  their 
resolution,  and  they  would  suffer  from  their  failure.  We  know, 
too,  what  IS  expected  of  them.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  India  for  the  official  interpretation  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  what  is  required  of  the  servants  of  administration.  I 
wonder  he  did  not  see  the  effect  of  his  statement,  or  the  value 
it  makes  us  attach  to  all  favourable  opinions  given  by  officials 
on  the  merits  and  popularity  of  our  sway. 

I  can,  I  allow,  see  but  one  condition  on  which  a  Positivist 
could  rightly  select  the  Indian  service  as  his  career  in  life.  I 
shall  best  express  my  meaning,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  it 
would  be  if  he  chose  it  deliberately  in  a  missionary  spirit — 
as  his  permanent  and  lifelong  calling — leaving  his  own  country 
and  friends,  cutting  himself  absolutely  loose  from  them,  and 
resolving  to  devote  his  energies  entirely  under  a  sense  of  duty 
to  a  country  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  to  adopt  it  as  his  own 
for  life  and  death.  Such  a  resolve  evidently  could  not  be 
desired  or  expected  at  an  early  age — at  the  age  at  which  most 
of  our  boy  rulers  leave  for  India.  It  should  be  the  mature 
result  of  the  whole  education,  and  should  not  be  adopted 
before  that  educational  process  is  complete. 

In  fact  I  may  now  best  sum  up  my  observations  on  this 
head  by  bringing  the  case  into  direct  connection  with  the 
fourth  sacrament  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity — ^the  sacrament 
of  destination.  This  whole  question  is  a  peculiarly  English 
one,  and  I  may  speak  with  full  freedom  upon  it  You  will  see 
then  that  our  system  would  naturally  discourage  a  decision  at 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  which  is  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  final. 
It  is  evidently  a  t  variance  with  so  premature  a  settlement  of  a 
man's  career.  Under  present  conditions  no  Positivist  could  be 
destined  for  the  Indian  service,  as  he  enters  it  too  young. 
But  put  the  case,  that  at  the  proper  age  he,  being  in  that 
service,  apply  for  this  particular  sacrament ;  ask,  in  fact,  for  our 
consecration  of  his  special  calling.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  such  consecration  could  not  be  given  to  the  calling 
as  at  present  regarded.  For  to  what  would  he  be  destined  } 
to  no  permanent  function,  to  no  function  to  which  his  thirty- 
five  years  of  full  vigour  were  to  be  given,  with  the  further 
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advantage  of  his  ripest  wisdom,  after  his  more  active  days 
were  past.  He  would  receive  consecration  for  a  temporary 
episode  of  his  life — fop  the  process  of  during  some  twenty 
years  of  his  most  immature  manhood  accumulating  sufficient 
wealth  on  which  to  live  without  any  definite  function^  although 
open  possibly  to  such  work  as  might  fall  to  his  lot.  The 
sacrament  of  destination  has  no  place  in  such  a  scheme. 

But  if  he  came  before  us  on  the  other  ground,  and  as  one 
who  had  adopted  a  new  country,  then  it  seems  to  me  un- 
questionable that  if  his  general  judgment  of  the  position  were  in 
accordance  with  the  Positivist  conclusion — if,  that  is,  he  looked 
on  himself  as  an  instrument  in  the  work  of  transition  and  not 
in  that  of  retention — the  sacrament  should  be  conferred,  and 
conferred  with  the  full  sense  of  the  worthiness  of  the  object 
and  of  the  honour  due  to  the  recipient.  But  I  may  add  that 
such  a  course  will  be  only  possible  on  the  groundwork  of  very 
strong  religious  convictions,  in  combination  probably  with 
certain  special  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

To  those  who  accept  our  religion  in  its  integrity  and  full 
logical  development — and  I  address  myself  always  on  these 
occasions  to  such — I  submit  these  considerations.  They  in- 
volve us  in  many  practical  difficulties  it  may  be ;  but  they 
are,  I  think,  a  legitimate  consequence  of  our  position,  and 
they  have  the  advantageof  clearing  our  judgment  and  defining 
our  action.  They  may,  if  adopted  and  followed  out,  serve  us 
for  real  guidance. 

So  far  for  the  purely  individual  point  of  view.     But  these 
remarks,  as  you  are  aware,  were  not  suggested  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual     They  take  their  origin  in  the 
Family — in  the  foundation  of  a  new  family  by  marriage.     It 
will,  I  think,  tend  to  the  better  treatment  of  this  still  more 
arduous  question   if  I   first  discuss  it  in  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  which  I  have  hitherto  followed ;  with  reference,  that 
is,  to  the  supposed  case  of  one  receiving  the  sacrament  of 
destination  to  the  Indian  service  on  the  conditions  already 
I  enumerated.     I  conceive  such  an  one  as  precluded  from  mar- 
!  riage  with  one  of  his  own  countrywomen.     He  has  adopted 
a  new  country,  and  should  found  a  family  in  the  only  way 
'  in  which,  under  climatic  conditions,  it  can  be  founded  in  India 
by  an  Englishman  ;  by  intermarriage,  that  is,  with  the  natives. 
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Such  a,  statement  brings  us,  you  will  perceive,  at  once  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  many  fatal  defects  in  our  position 
in  India.  We,  the  conquerors,  who,  to  justify  our  conquest, 
should  be  able  to  amalgamate  with  the  conquered,  are,  from 
our  antecedents,  physical  and  moral,  incapable  of  such  amalga- 
mation. Intermarriage  is  a  degradation,  and  in  most  cases 
would  be  so  equally  to  both  parties,  there  being  no  equal  and 
open  sympathy  attainable.  Nothing  more  condemnatory  of 
our  tenure  can  be  stated.  I  cannot  learn  that  one  who  should 
be  entirely  removed  from  all  ideas  of  contempt,  from  all 
haughty  assumption  of  European  superiority,  would  yet  find  it 
practicable  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  the  country,  so  ' 
completely  is  Hindu  society  fenced  in  against  us  by  all  its  : 
strong  organization. 

But  why  should  such  an  one  be  excluded  from  marriage 
with  his  own  countrywomen.?  For  this  reason.  By  our 
hypothesis  he  has  adopted  a  new  country  in  which  he  is  to 
live  and  die.  If  so,  we  are  in  presence  of  this  difficulty — 
his  children  cannot  be  reared  in  India.  At  an  early  period, 
then,  they  and  their  mother — for  they  cannot  be  thrown  off 
by  both  parents,  least  of  all  by  the  mother — must  separate 
from  him,  and  the  family  bond  is  broken,  if  not  for  ever  in 
all  cases,  yet  for  a  very  large  portion  of  life  for  the  mother, 
and  for  the  children  often  for  ever.  I  do  not  dwell,  you  will 
observe,  on  the  difficulty  there  might  be,  would  be  very  often, 
in  an  Indian  marriage  if  it  involved  for  both  parties  the 
absolute  final  abandonment  of  their  native  country.  For  it  is 
the  hope  of  return  that  often  makes  such  unions  possible.  I 
insist  rather  on  the  impossibility  of  true  family  life  under  the  N? 
actual  conditions,  the  unalterable  conditions,  of  climate.  We 
are  all  of  us  probably  familiar,  and  by  familiarity  we  have 
become  somewhat  dead  to  the  evil,  with  cases  in  which  this 
rupture  of  the  family  tie  has  taken  place.  It  is  the  general 
rule  in  Indian  life,  and  it  too  often  takes  the  worst  and  most 
immoral  form — the  form  in  which  children  are  produced  with- 
out stint,  and  all  the  duty  of  their  management  and  education 
is  thrown  off  by  both  parents.  In  the  conflict  of  duties  the 
pleasanter  duty  prevails,  and  the  children  are  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  their  parents*  comfort.  We  cannot,  as  Positivists, 
too  explicitly  condemn  this  proceeding. 
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I  have  been  speaking,  observe,  exclusively  of  the  case  of  a 
genuine  Positivist  adoption  of  the  Indian  career.  But  the 
truth  is,  if  we  have  solved  this  case,  we  are  clear  on  this  ques- 
tion of  marriage  as  a  principle.  For  if  we  should  refuse  the 
sacrament  of  destination  to  one  who  adopted  this  career  under 
the  other  form — that,  viz.,  of  a  temporary  state  of  life — we  should, 
I  think,  find  ourselves  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
also  refuse  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  Condemning  the  posi- 
tion on  principle,  we  cannot  sanction  the  indirect  acquiescence 
in  it  by  the  Positivist  woman.  Nay,  more,  the  more  strongly 
we  insist  on  the  moral  reprobation  of  our  Indian  empire 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  more  ground  have 
we  for  hoping  that  women,  as  peculiarly  qualified  for  moral 
views,  will  unreservedly  lend  us  their  support  in  enforcing  our 
judgment 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  my  opinion  on  the  question 
reserved  in  our  Positivist  marriage.  On  this  only  point  I  felt 
a  difHculty  as  a  Positivist ;  on  all  others,  speaking  still  as  a 
Positivist,  I  had  no  objections  to  offer,  and  there  was,  I 
repeat,  ample  ground  for  satisfaction.  Why,  then,  with  these 
sentiments,  did  I  obtain  authority  to  consecrate  their  union 
in  the  name  of  Humanity  on  the  following  grounds.  It  is 
true  that  the  objections  to  India  had  been  stated,  and  the 
unfavourable  judgment  which  Positivism  pronounces  made 
sufficiently  clear ;  but  these  personal  and  moral  consequences 
on  which  I  have  been  touching  had  not  been  so  drawn  out  as 
to  strike  with  their  due  force  those  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. They  were,  I  think,  implicitly  involved  in  prior 
utterances,  but  not  so  explicitly  stated  as  they  should  have 
been — so  explicitly  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  must  be 
either  accepted  or  ground  shown  for  setting  them  aside.  You 
will,  I  think,  in  candour  allow  that  there  is  force  in  this 
distinction. 

I  feel  the  force  of  it  most  strongly  myself,  as  I  allow  that  I 
had  never  fully  drawn  out  these  consequences  even  in  my 
own  mind.  It  was  only  when  reflection  was  forced  upon  me 
by  this  actual  contingency,  and  I  had  to  ask  myself  all  the 
questions  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage  which  I  had 
now  to  confer  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  driven  to  a  thorough 
examination,  from  this  new  point  of  view,  of  the  Indian  pro- 
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blem  in  its  more  immediately  personal  bearings.  I  had  not 
then  guarded  against  any  such  difficulty.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  others  should  be  more  on  their  guard  ; 
and  when  I  came  to  the  conclusions  I  have  laid  before  you,  it 
was,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  not  desirable  to  make  them  apply 
to  the  existing  facts — not  desirable  to  give  them  a  sort  of 
retrospective  action ;  whilst  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
be  fully  stated  as  a  provision  in  future  cases.  We  had,  as  it 
were,  drifted  into  a  position  which,  I  believe,  all  here  will 
allow,  looking  at  the  nature  of  our  system,  admitted  in  fair- 
ness of  the  more  favourable  treatment ;  and,  on  the  conviction 
that  this  was  the  right  course,  I  stated  in  my  application  to 
M.  Laffitte  that  whilst  I  thought  the  general  rule  of  our 
action  as  a  Priesthood  would  be  adverse  to  the  consecration 
of  such  marriages,  in  the  special  case  before  us  I  saw  no 
reason  for  refusing  such  consecration.  I  wish  to  guard  as  far 
as  possible  against  any  misunderstanding  of  my  conduct  in 
this  matter. 

By  a  special  clause  in  the  ceremonial  I  gfuarded  against  the 
evil  I  have  above  alluded  to  in  reference  to  the  children — a 
clause  on  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  not  have  in- 
sisted as  expressing  what  is  so  simple  a  deduction  from  our 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Family. 

With  one  more  remark  I  leave  this  delicate  subject.  If 
there  is  blame  anywhere,  it  must  fall  at  least  in  equal  degree 
to  my  share.  But  regret  and  dissatisfaction  are  different  from 
blame  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  feel  both  and  yet  hold  all 
parties  to  have  acted  in  a  way  that  does  not  incur  any  positive 
blame.  Such  a  large  allowance  is  necessary  for  antecedents 
and  circumstances  in  all  human  action. 

I  have  drawn  out,  it  may  perhaps  seem  even  too  stringently, 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  Indian  service.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  hitherto  I  have  been  really  speaking  of 
cases  in  which  the  entering  or  not  entering  it  is  yet  an  open 
question,  and  when  it  is  therefore  fair  to  urge  all  the  con- 
siderations involved  in  it  in  their  full  force.  Some  few  words 
are  necessary  in  reference  to  those  already  engaged,  and  who 
may  have  become  alien  to  it,  not  from  the  mere  sense  of  dis- 
taste which  seems  general  enough  and  natural  enough — nay, 
even  as  good  in  it  in  so  far  as  it  arises  from  a  right  feeling,  the 
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exile's  regret  at  separation  from  his  own  country  and  all  its 
better  associations  and  influences,  his  consciousness  that,  how- 
ever necessary,  it  is  a  disagreeable  mode  of  gaining  a  com- 
petence. What  I  have  to  say  is  in  reference  rather  to  those 
who  have  become  alien  to  it  on  conviction,  who  have  since 
they  entered  become  Positivist,  and  by  virtue  of  this  change 
see  the  whole  thing  in  a  different  light.  Such  may  ask  them- 
selves what  is  their  duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  abrupt  break- 
ing with  their  past  is  to  be  urged  on  such  men.  Under  other 
influences  and  convictions  they  were  committed  to  a  certain 
career.  Their  whole  life  has  been  compromised  by  that  com- 
mittal— has  been  ordered  hitherto  in  reference  to  it.  In  perfect 
good  faith  they  launched  themselves  on  a  course ;  their  change 
cannot  in  the  eye  of  reason  necessitate  an  abrupt  return  upon 
that  course.  The  alteration  in  their  judgment  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  their  conduct,  as  it  will  affect  their  opinion  of  the 
course  they  have  adopted ;  but  where  the  calling  is  not  in 
itself  a  demoralizing  or  immoral  one — and,  strong  as  are  my  ob- 
jections to  it,  experience  shows  that  this  at  least  may  be  al- 
lowed, that  personally  men  may  pass  through  it  uninjured  or 
even  raised — it  is  for  each  one  on  his  own  moral  responsibility  to 
estimate  with  care  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  test  his 
judgment  of  them  by  the  light  of  the  doctrine  he  accepts,  and 
determine  what  course  of  action  is"  on  the  whole  the  right  one 
for  him  to  follow.  For  such  men  I  have  no  real  qualification 
to  make  on  what  I  said  last  year,  though  it  would  have  been 
wise  at  that  time  to  have  qualified  the  statement  There  is 
good  and  noble  work  for  them  to  do  in  India,  and  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  they  may  aid  in  that  which  is  the  great  aim  of 
all  Positivist  policy — the  smoothing  the  transition  from  subjec- 
tion to  independence.  Such  other  consequences  or  modifi- 
cations of  their  action  as  the  principles  I  have  stated  involve, 
they  will,  if  they  read  my  remarks,  either  acquiesce  in  or  reject 
after  due  examination,  and  on  their  own  full  responsibilty, 
which  it  is  one  object  of  our  system  to  leave  as  free  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  recurred  more  than  once  to  the  question  of  perma- 
nence, to  the  evils  of  a  constant  change  in  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  point  which  opens  wider  issues,  and  leads 
to  more  general  reflections  on  one  feature  in  our  national 
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existence.  In  other  words,  the  Indian  problem  is  but  a  spe- 
cial case  of  a  much  larger  one.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  that  which  inhabits  Great  Britain  is  most  given  to 
wander  abroad — to  displace  itself  and  settle  upon  others. 
The  Irish  I  exclude.  Their  emigration,  large  and  fraught 
with  evil  as  it  is,  is  the  result  of  our  misgovemment  and  our 
incapacity  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  for  that  misgovem- 
ment It  is  scarcely  a  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
people.  They  leave  Ireland  with  undying  regret,  under  strong 
compulsion,  often  to  avoid  starvation.  But  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  emigrating  disposition  has  been,  and  is  still, 
strong,  and  is  recognized  by  our  ordinary  theories  as  a  good. 
That  is,  it  is  proclaimed,  not  merely  as  a  remedy  for  unques- 
tioned social  evils,  but  as  a  desirable  thing  in  itself.  If  a  good 
at  all,  it  is  most  certainly  not  an  unmixed  one.  Its  evils  are 
sufficiently  patent,  and  are  daily  forcing  themselves  on  all 
thoughtful  observers  of  our  disturbing  action.  It  is  only  one 
form  of  those  evils  which  I  shall  touch  on  at  present — the  too 
frequent  absence  of  permanence  even  in  this  migration.  It  is 
the  perpetual  coming  and  going — ^the  consequent  perpetual 
troubling  of  the  two  societies,  the  one  originally  left,  and 
the  one  of  which  they  form  only  for  a  time  part — which  is  the 
objectionable  feature  on  which  I  insist  at  present.  Men  emi- 
grate, but  it  is  not  to  form  a  new  state,  a  settled  society  with 
its  hopes  and  advantages,  and  with  such  improving  influences 
as  the  purpose  would  naturally  carry  with  it ;  but  it  is  to  draw 
what  advantage  they  can  from  the  particular  scene  they  have 
chosen,  and  to  return  with  their  gains  to  their  original  home. 
I  cannot  think  that  either  society  profits  by  this  disturbance, 
this  absolutely  unsocial  method  of  colonization.  And  just  as 
for  the  Indian  administrator,  or  settler,  so  for  the  ordinary 
colonist,  a  true  social  spirit,  a  true  and  just  sense  of  our  obli- 
gations to  Humanity,  would  dictate,  if  change  of  domicile  is 
either  necessitated  or  self-chosen,  the  observance  of  one  of  the 
most  elementary  conditions  of  good  in  this  our  complex  state — 
the  condition  of  persistence. 

Apart  from  its  numerous  incidental  evils — evils  incidental 
to  it  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  at  any  rate — I  cannot  think 
that  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  or  the  doctrines  of  Positivism, 
sanction  either  the  conduct  now  too  generally  pursued,  or  the 
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tendency  to  displacement,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  us  ;  the 
tendency,  I  mean,  so  belauded  by  the  rich  and  the  comfortable, 
to  permanent  emigration.  Relatively  to  our  times,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  movement  of  population  with 
the  object  of  peopling  other  countries,  and  as  distinct  from  the 
limited  requirements  of  fair  commerce,  is  not  one  either  imperi- 
ously demanded  or  accompanied  with  such  manifest  advan- 
tages as  to  compensate  for  its  inherent  disadvantages.  Even 
the  great  migrations  of  the  past  were  fertile  in  evils  under  the 
form  they  actually  took.  We  can  trace,  it  is  true,  beneficial 
results  to  them,  and  that  in  a  measure  overbalancing  their  evils. 
But  not  the  less  is  it  true,  that  the  evils  might  have  been 
avoided  by  human  forethought  and  care.  There  were,  however,' 
motives  for  them  which  cannot  be  pleaded  for  a  migratory 
disposition  now.  Confining  myself  to  the  most  favourable 
aspect  of  this  movement — to  its  aspect  in  relation  to  the  coun- 
try whence  it  takes  place,  and  in  whose  supposed  interest  it  takes 
place — a  close  inspection  will  lead  to  an  adverse  judgment. 
Its  most  direct  result  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  changes 
which  are  in  themselves  most  desirable,  to  give  a  longer  tenure 
to  modes  of  government  and  institutions  which,  as  outworn, 
are  pressing  on  the  nation's  vitality.  This,  as  a  political  re- 
sult, has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  still,  traceable  to  the  move- 
ment of  emigration.  Had  there  been  no  American  outlet,  the 
Church  and  Land  questions  of  Ireland  would  not  have  waited 
so  long  for  a  half-hearted  settlement. 

No  remedy  for  political  and  social  evils  seems  to  me  so 
fallacious,  so  short-lived,  so  immoral,  as  that  of  emigration,  so 
long  as  we  regard  the  country  quitted.  I  see  no  reason  in 
.  our  recent  experience  to  rejoice  in  the  rapid  immigration,  as 
to  its  effect  on  the  country  sought,  of  the  poor,  the  wretched, 
much  less  of  the  thirsty  adventurers  who  leave  us  in  large 
numbers.  But  I  gladly  pass  out  of  the  merely  political  as- 
pects, and  on  this  occasion,  on  this  great  festival,  take  the 
broadest  human  view,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  in  exclusion,  though  not  in  forgetfulness,  of  its  re- 
lative application.  The  greatest  change  which  human  society 
has  experienced  was  the  change  from  the  nomad  to  the 
sedentary  form  of  existence.  Indissolubly  connected  with  that 
change  in  each  country  where  it  has  successively  taken  place, 
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are  all  the  higher  results  of  progress.  The  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  our  race,  whether  aesthetic,  scientific,  or  philosophic, 
the  great  constructions  which  connect  with  human  activity 
man's  polities  and  his  religions,  all  are  linked  to  this  indis- 
pensable transition.  So,  too,  is  all  industrial  development 
Recorded  history  deals  only  in  a  secondary  degree  with  any 
other  state—no  interest  attaching  to  any  other  but  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  new  form  into  which  it  merged.  But,  like 
other  great  changes  in  common  with  the  other  constructive 
movements  of  Humanity,  this  also  is  incomplete.  The  strictly 
nomad  tribes  may  be  few  and  unimportant,  and  the  eye  may 
hardly  be  able  on  the  whole  of  our  planet  to  trace  any  large 
aggregate  of  men  which  is  not  sedentary.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  the  change  has  not  yet  sufficiently  penetrated 
the  thought  and  action  of  man.  Long  as  the  period  seems  to 
us  during  which  we  have  in  Western  Europe  been  sedentary, 
there  are  yet  traceable  in  us  vestiges  of  the  previous  condition, 
vestiges  of  the  primitive  tendencies  to  the  nomad  life — ten- 
dencies which  need  discipline,  and  in  the  main  discouragement 
The  pressure  of  settled  social  existence  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  indispensable  for  man's 
nature,  and,  when  it  is  thrown  off  carelessly  or  impatiently,  the 
rejection  of  it  is  generally  noxious.  All  that  is  best  in  the  in- 
fluences of  human  life,  all  fixity  of  habits,  all  permanence  of 
the  purer  affections,  all  we  are  nationally  apt  to  disregard 
in  the  keen  competition  for  wealth.  No  nation  upon  earth 
sits  so  loose  to  the  family  tie  as  the  English  and  Scotch 
and  their  direct  descendants.  They  break  loose  from  it  with 
scarcely  a  struggle  on  any  glimpse  of  a  prospect  of  material 
advantage.  There  is  much  to  account  for  this,  but  to  a  right 
estimate  of  the  great  primary  bonds  of  human  society  there 
is  little  to  justify  it  We  need  a  revisal  of  the  popular  language 
and  opinions  on  this  question.  In  the  most  general  form  I 
can  give  my  view,  we  need  the  reconstruction  of  the  Family 
and  the  State.  For  these  in  their  higher  forms  require,  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  permanence  in  all  the  relations  of 
life. 

To  such  an  extent  is  restlessness  characteristic  of  our  pre- 
sent state,  that  opposition  to  it  may  seem  useless.  And  for 
a  time  it  will  be  so.     Yet  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  is 
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not  working  in  the  minds  of  many  a  misgiving  that  some 
reaction  against  the  received  views  is  desirable,  if  there  is  not 
slowly  forming  a  conviction  that  we  sacrifice  too  much,  not 
merely  to  the  hope  of  material  improvement,  but  too  much 
also  to  the  vision  of  an  Imperial  position;  that  our  expan- 
sive tendencies  under  these  impulses  are  an  evil  to  others  and 
still  more  to  ourselves  ;  that  there  is  no  adequate  motive  for 
our  aiming  at  constant  outward  growth  and  extension,  but 
that  it  were  wiser  for  us,  as  well  as  nobler,  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  right  management  of  ourselves  within  ourselves, 
and  the  due  performance  of  our  duties  to  others  under  this 
limitation.  At  present  we  seem  quite  willing  to  abandon  the 
duties  to  others  whilst  we  press  for  expansion,  thus  combining 
as  much  evil  as  we  can  to  the  world  in  general  in  our  scheme 
of  policy.  I  cannot  adequately  express  my  abhorrence  of  this 
degrading  combination. 

When  the  Western  world,  in  its  entirety,  shall  have  woven 
this  conception  into  the  whole  contexture  of  its  thoughts,  it 
will  have  become  completely,  and  on  mature  conviction, 
sedentary,  and  by  virtue  of  its  thorough  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  life,  it  will  cease  to  disturb  by  emigration  and  to  act  oppres- 
sively upon  others,  whilst  in  no  sense  renouncing  the  function 
committed  to  it  by  its  past  of  aiding  and  guiding  those  others. 
The  moralized  action  which  will  inevitably  result  from  this 
great  change  will  be  the  most  powerful  leaven  ever  introduced 
into  the  sum  of  human  activities.  Advance  in  all  good  will 
be  possible  under  its  influence. 

I  have  spoken  quite  generally  and  in  the  abstract.  You 
will  supply  the  necessary  qualifications,  the  inevitable  prac- 
tical modifications.  It  is  the  principle  on  which  I  wished  to 
insist.  I  may  seem  to  have  wandered  far  from  the  more 
mere  Indian  question  ;  but  I  have  not  ever  lost  it  from  my  sight 
It  is,  you  will  see,  as  I  said,  but  a  special  point  in  a  whole 
series  of  larger  considerations,  and  to  be  ultimately  settled  on 
principles  common  to  the  series.  And  all  these  considerations 
resolve  themselves  into  one — into  the  consideration  of  the 
Power  we  serve  and  the  obligations  Humanity  imposes  upon 
her  more  immediate  organs,  the  several  States,  that  is,  which 
conjointly  occupy  the  planet.  Purely  in  reference  to  her  are 
their  mutual  relations  determined.     As  yet  they  act  without 
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any  such  reference  consciously,  each  more  or  less  openly  avow- 
ing but  too  shamelessly  that  its  own  interest  is  its  only  deter- 
mining motive.    We,  the  disciples  of  Humanity,  have  ample 
scope  for  all  our  energy  in  awakening  a  sense  of  better  things — 
in  implanting  the  conviction  that  for  nations,  as  for  individuals, 
self-devotion  to  the  good  of  others  is  the  only  reasonable,  as  it 
is  the  only  noble,  principle.     And  on  none  of  the  disciples  of 
Humanity  is  the  call  for  effort  in  this  direction  likely  to  be 
so  great  as  on  us.     For  it  is  not  out  of  season  that  I  have 
spoken  at  this  length  on  the  question  of  India  and  its  cognate 
questions.     Had  I  had  no  special  occasion  to  touch  on  them  I 
should,  if  not  to-day,  at  some  early  period  have  asked  your 
attention  to  the  subject.     For  India  is  the  real  centre  of  our 
disturbing  action  as  a  government,  the  real  object  kept  in  view 
in  all  our  national  policy  as  regards  extra-European  complica- 
tions.    To  modify  that  policy  in  the  sense  above  indicated 
must  be  our  constant  aim,  and  no  effectual  modification  will 
be  introduced  into  it  but  as  the  indirect  or  direct  result  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity.     The  others  are  silent,  if  not  active, 
accomplices  in  the  evils  we  deprecate.     To  put  forward  the 
doctrines  of  that  Religion  on  this  important  point  in  all  their 
most  logical  coherence  and  development,  will  be  the  surest 
mode  of  attaining  our  end,  the  surest  mode  of  inducing  that 
change  of  opinion  and  conviction  which  alone  can  be  relied  on 
for  any  permanent  result     Other  and  more  occasional  action 
may  be  indispensable,  and  from  that  we  shall  not  shrink,  as 
we  have  not  shrunk  in  the  past — ^witness  Dr.  Bridges*  protest 
about  China — but  the  most  useful  and  most  beneficial  action, 
both  for  ourselves  and  others,  must  ever  remain  our  being 
ourselves  penetrated  and  penetrating  others  with  the  idea  of 
Humanity  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  and  in  all  its  conse- 
quences. 
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APPENDIX.         ^t^ 

I  INSERT,  With  Mr.  Hutton's  permission,  a  copy  of  the  en- 
gagements required  of  him.  It  will  be  seen  from  it  that 
the  statement  in  my  address  requires  a  certain  qualification, 
but  not  one  in  favour  of  the  moderation  of  the  require- 
ments : — 

Henricus  Eduardus 

Dei  et  Apostolicae  Sedis  gratii 

Archiepiscopus  Westmonasteriensis. 

Utentes  facultatibus  nobis  a  SSmo.  Domino  nostro,  Pio  Div. 
Prov.  P  P  IX.  die  24  Sept.,  1871,  ad  biennium  benigne 
concessis,  attentis  expositis,  dispensationem  ab  impedimento 
mixta  religionis  in  Domino  concedimus,  ita  ut  eodem  non 

obstante, Catholic cum 

acatholic matrimo- 

nium  licit^  contrahere  possit,  praeviA  promissione  rit^  obtent4 
{Sacerdotes  omnes  monemus  prcssentem  dispensationem  ed 
conditione  concedi  ut  NULLA  prorstis  sit  antequam  triplex 
supradicta  promissio  modo  a  nobis  prescripto  obtineatur^  prae- 
scribimus  autem  ut  la  et  2a  promissio  partium  nominibus  in 
pagini  sequente  subscripts  3a  vero  saltem  vivd  voce  fiat,  i*, 
tam  a  parte  catholicd,  quam  a  parte  acatholicS,  de  educanda 
prole  utriusque  sexiUs  in  Catholicse  religionis  sanctitate,  nec- 
non,  2®,  a  parte  acatholiccl  de  libero  exercitio  religionis  parti 
Catholicae  permittendo,  3**  a  parte  vero  Catholici  conversione 
compartis  acatholicse  pro  viribus  curandd ;  omissis  solemni- 
tatibus  et  benedictione  nuptial!,  servatisque  omnibus  quae  in 
matrimoniis  mixtis  servari  debent  et  praesertim  tenore  In- 
structionis  Saediei  17  Febr.  1864,  de  non  comparendo  coram 
minis tro  haeretico. 

Datum  Westmonasterii  die, 
cum  dispensatione  super  proclamationibus  bannorum. 
Ego  infrascriptus  facio  matrimonium  inter    .     .    •    et 

.     .    .virtute  hujus  dispensationis  in  ecclesid 

triplice  supradicti  promissione  nth  obtentd  et  servatis  omni- 
bus servandis  hac  die  fuisse  celebratum. 

(Promises  to  be  signed  before  the  marriage.) 
To  be  signed  by  both  parties. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby,  each  of  us,  solemnly 
promise  and  engage  that  all  the  children  of  both  sexes  who 
may  be  born  of  our  marriage  shall  be  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  shall  be  carefully  brought  up  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Signatures 

Date, 

(To  be  signed  by  the  non-Catholic  party,) ' 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  solemnly  promise  and  engage 
that  I  will  not  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  * 
my  future  *  ,  and  that  I  will  allow' 

full  and  perfect  liberty  to  fulfil  all  *  duties  as  a  member 

of  the  Catholic  religion. 

This  paper  is  to  be  returned  without  delay  after  the 
marriage  to  the  Archbishop's  house. 

'  Insert  name;  '  Wife  or  husband.  '  Her  or  him,  ^  Her  religious. 
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ANGLAIS. 

L' Amour  pour  principe  :     L'Ordre  pour  base  :    Le  Progr^  pour  but. 
Vivre  pour  autrui.      Vivre  au  grand  jour. 

Mesdames,  Messieurs, — Commen^ons  par  un  moment  de 
recueillement  sympathique  afin  de  reporter  notre  pens^  sur 
nos  confreres  dans  la  nouvelle  foi,  les  membres  6pars  de  notre 
Eglise  naissante,  qui  de  leur  part  tous,  si  eloignds  et  si  diverse- 
ment  situis  qu'ils  soient,  auront  leur  esprit  tourn^  sur  cette 
reunion  centrale  faite  en  Thonneur  de  la  grande  mdmoire. 

Lorsque,  il  y  a  dix  ans,  je  prenais  la  parole  ici  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  nous  ^tions  au  fort  de  Torage,  6prouv6s  comme 
Positivistes  par  une  s^rie  de  grands  d^sastres.  Nous  avions 
i  lutter  s^rieusement  pour  la  simple  existence.  Aujourd'hui 
nous  n'en  sommes  plus  lA.  Nous  avons,  il  est  vrai,  perdu  tout 
r^cemment  un  de  nos  plus  estimables  confreres,  un  des  plus 
anciens  membres  de  la  Soci6t6  Positiviste,  un  des  plus  convain- 
cus  croyants  de  la  Religion  de  T Humanity  le  v^n^rable  M. 
Piston.  Mais  il  est  mort  i  un  ftge  trfes-avanc6,  au-deU  de 
la  limite  ordinaire  de  la  vie  humaine.  Rien  d'incomplet  dans 
cette  existence  honorable.  Nous  nous  s6parons  avec  douleur, 
car  la  mort  est  toujours  triste,  mais  avec  la  pens6e  satisfaite. 
II  n'y  a  rien  qui  nous  rappelle  les  6v6nemens  de  1862.  Devant 
la  tombe  qu*il  a  fait  dever  si  pris  de  celle  de  son  maltre,  nous 
nous  sentons  touches  sans  6tre  attrist^s. 

A  part  cette  perte  les  dix  anndes  ^coul^es  ont  assez 
6pargn^  le  corps  Positiviste.  Non  pas  que  nous  ayons 
^chapp6  aux  soufTrances  intimes.  II  s'en  faut  beaucoup  ;  il  y 
en  a  de  nous  qui  ont  iti  touches  au  vif  et  qui  s'en  ressentiront 
pour  toujours.  Mais  c'est  beaucoup  de  pouvoir  dire,  surtout 
quand  nous  pensons  a  tout  ce  qui  s*est  pass6  dans  ces  demiers 
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temps,  que  la  reunion  actuelle  est  ou  pourrait  6tre  k  peu  pr^s  la 
m6me  quant  k  sa  composition  d'hommes  adultes  que  celle  k 
laquelle  je  la  compare.  Elle  en  difftre  heureusement  par  de 
nouvelles  adjonctions,  mais  en  g6n6ral  les  anciens,  les  disciples 
de  la  premiere  heure  restent  encore  debout.  Ceti  soit  dit 
sans  oublier  les  vides  qui  se  sont  faits  dans  nos  rangs  ;  pour 
nous  surtout  les  morts  vivent. 

Quant  k  la  situation  de  notre  cause,  et  specialement  de 
Torganisation  qui  la  soutient  et  la  propage,  elle  est  aussi  bien 
meilleure  qu'elle  ne  Tdtait  alors.  Je  ne  me  dissimule  pas  le 
c6t6  faible  de  la  chose.  J  y  reviendrai  plus  tard  ;  mais  en 
somme  nous  avons  v6cu  et  march^,  et  ce  sont  les  premieres 
anndes  qui  sont  les  difficiles  pour  toute  religion,  pour  tout 
changement  notable  aux  iddes  qui  dirigent  Tespice.  L'effort 
prdliminaire  que  demande  Tadh^sion  se  fait  presque  k  Tinsu 
des  premiers  propagateurs  et  selon  les  apparences  en  dehors 
d'eux.  lis  peuvent  ^tre  utiles — puissamment  utiles — mais 
Toeuvre  de  la  propagation  ne  se  borne  jamais  k  leur  influence 
directe  et  constat^e.  Et  c*est  le  mouvement  ext^rieur,  indi- 
rect, qui  en  un  temps  donn6  vient  s'ajouter  k  leur  action 
immediate  et  lui  imprimer  une  force  irresistibly.  L'histoire 
de  notre  d^vancier,  le  Catholicisme^  nous  offre  la  confirmation 
de  cette  remarque.  D*apr6s  la  diflKrence  de  doctrine  et 
d'ant^c^dents  le  Positivisme  ne  commence  pas  par  le  travail 
souterrain  qui  occupe  les  premiers  si^cl^s  du  Catholicisme. 
II  se  place  tout  d'abord  k  la  t^te  du  mouvement  humain  et 
reclame  hautement  la  direction  des  affaires  terrestres,  et  il 
justifie  sa  reclamation.  Pourtant,  quant  k  sa  constitution 
intdrieure,  il  subit  k  un  certain  degr6  la  m^me  loi  qye  son  pr^- 
d^cesseur,  et  nous  devons  nous  attendre  k  une  lenteur  d'ac- 
croissement  qui  n*a  de  fdcheux  pour  nous  (jue  la  part  pour 
laquelle  y  contribue  notre  propre  ddfaillance. 

Car  c'est  \k  la  question  vrainjent  utile  pour  nous  tous — 
Cette  lenteur  que  nous  regrettons,  y  sommes-nous  pour  quel- 
que  chose }  Je  pose  cette  question,  et  ma  r^ponse  ne  fera 
que  Teffleurer.  QCii  regarderait  de  pres  Taction  Positiviste  ne 
pourrait  nier  que  nous  ne  lassions  k  d&irer,  que  notre  Anergic 
ne  soit  au-dessous  de  nos  besoins.  Je  me  borne  aux  plus 
grandes  gdn^ralites  en  laissant  k  chacun  Tapplication  person- 
nelle.     Mais  tout  en  reconnaissant  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  fort  et  de 
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d6vou^  chez  nous,  il  y  a,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  un  d^faut  du 
sentiment  pleinement  religieux,  ce  qui  fait  que  notre  Positi- 
visme  reste  trop  accessoire,  ne  constitue  pas,  s'il  in'est 
permis  de  m'exprimer  ainsi,  notre  vie  entiire,  mais  n'en  est 
qu'une  partie  plus  ou  moins  considerable.  Je  ne  park  pas, 
bien  entendu,  de  Tintervalle  qui  chez  tout  homme  s^pare  sa 
th^orie  de  sa  conduite  morale,  lieu-commun  de  tous  les  prd- 
dicateurs ;  je  parle  plut6t  de  la  faiblesse  de  Tinspiration  Posi- 
tiviste,  de  notre  imparfaite  possession  de  la  croyance  que  nous 
professons.  Cette  faiblesse,  cette  imperfection,  font  Teffet  sur 
le  public  d'un  manque  de  conviction,  et  produisent  en  nous 
une  action  h^sitante  et  peu  cons^quente.  Evidemment  dans 
ces  limites  nous  sommes  responsables  de  la  lenteur  que, 
quelle  qu'en  soit  la  cause,  nous  constatons  tous  comme  un 
fait  dans  la  croissance  de  notre  foi. 

Mais  en  somme  il  y  a  eu  progris — progr^  dans  les  deux 
pays  de  TEurope  occidentale  ofi  Ton  professe  ouvertement  la 
Religion  de  I'Humanit^  ;  progris  en  Am^rique,  oil  le  noyau 
de  New- York  se  constitue  plus  solidement  de  Taveu  de  ceux 
meme  qui  lui  sont  opposes ;  et  m^me  un  certain  commence- 
ment d'adh(^sion  parmi  les  orientaux.  Et  notre  milieu  a 
plus  sensiblement  qu'auparavant  subi  notre  influence.  Ceci 
est  incontestable  pour  tout  observateur  sdrieux  sans  que  nous 
en  exag^rions  la  port^e.  En  definitive  je  crois  notre  base 
d'action  plus  assur^e  qu'elle  ne  I'^tait,  et  par  suite  nous 
pouvons  compter  sur  une  marche  plus  conforme  ct  nos  vceux 
et  aux  besoins  de  la  soci6t6  qui  nous  entoure.  Nos  demiers 
malheurs — je  parle  en  occidental — ont  contribud  a  ce  r^sultat 
en  fortifiant  Tunion  des  deux  principaux  noyaux,  poussds  par 
la  crise  k  sentir  plus  intimement  cette  union  et  i  combiner 
de  plus  en  plus  leur  action.  Les  liens  personnels  se  sont 
resserr^s  par  des  contacts  familiers  des  plus  agrdables,  et 
Futility  d'une  organisation  qui  puisse  servir  de  centre  i  nos 
efforts  communs  a  p^n6tr6,  plus  profond^ment  qu'auparavant, 
le  corps  Positiviste.  R6pandre  cette  conviction  et  la  vivifier 
par  Taffection  personnelle,  c'est  Evidemment  assurer  notre  base 
de  la  manifere  la  plus  solide. 

Et  il  est  grandement  temps  que  nous  nous  sentions  a  I'aise 
pour  notre  existence.  Car  les  besoins  de  la  sociEtE  deviennent 
de  plus  en  plus  urgents,  et  la  necessity  d*une  puissante  impul 
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sion  plus  ^vidente,  L'^poque  n'est  pas  loin  oii  Ton  pouvait 
^tre  tent^  de  ne  pas  trop  presser  le  pas,  de  laisser  aller  les 
choses.  Ce  temps  de  calme  relatif  et  de  paisible  espoir  n'est 
plus.  Toute  illusion  a  disparu ;  le  trouble  est  partout  et  il 
est  impossible  d*6viter  une  lutte  constante  et  formidable. 
I^'incapacit^  politique  des  hommes  d*6tat  occidentaux  n*a  pas 
su  ga'-antir— ce  qui  cependant  6tait  bien  possible — la  grande 
paix  qui  pendant  quarante  ans  i  peu  pr^  avait  r^gn^  en 
Europe,  et  par  suite  de  cette  impr^voyance,  de  secousse  en 
secousse,  nous  en  sommes  venus  i  la  rupture,  passagere  du 
reste,  de  toute  concorde  entre  les  nations — ^  la  disorganisation 
provisoire  d*un  ^uilibre  qui  avait  coOti  tant  d'efforts  ^  dtablir. 
Son  r^tabtissement  nous  en  coOtera  bien  d'autres.  Et  cepen- 
dant c'est  la  t&che  qui  nous  incombe,  et  j'entends  par  nous  les 
disciples  de  la  Religion  de  THumanit^  que  nous  repr^sentons 
id.  C'est  ^  ce  rdtablissement  que  je  vais  consacrer  les 
quelques  reflexions  que  je  vous  soumets  aujourd'hui. 

La  question  se  rattache  a  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  plus 
haut,  et  qui  paraissait  n'avoir  trait  qu'i  la  petite  famille  Posi- 
tiviste,  si  insignifiante  en  fait  de  nombre  et  de  puissance  actu- 
elle.  La  constitution  de  cette  famille  est  une  combinaison  de 
deux  dements  seulement  de  Toccident,  les  elements  fran9ais  et 
anglo-saxon.  C'est  1^  Texpression  g^n^rale  assez  exacte 
de  la  r^alit^.  Surtout  en  donnant  au  second  terme  sa  plus 
grande  expansion,  en  y  comprenant  tous  ceux  qui  parlent 
anglais,  cette  constitution  annonce  et  garantit  4  la  fois 
I'intime  combinaison,  dans  Tint^rdt  g^n^ral  de  Toccident,  des 
deux  peuples  que  dirigera  i  une  date  pas  trop  recuse, 
d'abord  une  politique  inspir6e  par  nous,  ensuite  un  pouvoir 
spirituel  6man6  de  nous.  Tout  porte  k  croire  que  les 
malheurs  qu'a  ^prouv^s  Foccident,  et  qui  ne  sont  nuUement 
particuliers  i  la  France,  ont  hftt6  Tavinement  de  cette  union. 
Et  cela  de  plusieurs  maniferes.  D'abord  la  creation  du  nouvel 
Empire  germanique,  avec  son  esprit  militaire  et  sa  grande 
puissance  mat^rielle,  tend  A  rapprocher  les  deux  nations  occi^ 
dentales  par  le  sentiment  d'un  commun  int^r^t  de  dtfense, 
par  le  sentiment  aussi,  sans  se  cacher  leur  faiblesse  et  leurs 
dtfauts,  de  la  grande  superiority  de  leur  commune  constitution 
sociale,  pacifique,  et  industrielle — de  leur  civilisation  enfin — sur 
Torganisation  ftodale  et  militaire  qui  domine  et  comprime 
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rAUemagne.  En  second  lieu  les  sympathies  populaires,  si 
fortes  au  commencement  de  la  grande  Revolution,  ont  it€ 
ravivdes  par  les  souffrances  et  la  terminaison  de  la  demi^re 
crise.  Je  crois  que  T^lite  du  peuple  anglais  est  profond^ment 
sympathique  a  la  France  rdpublicaine,  et  qu'elle  tend  elle- 
mSme  lentement,  mais  sans  hesitation,  vers  Tadoption  de  cette 
forme  de  gouvernement,  quoiqu'en  disent  les  organes  des  classes 
dirigeantes  et  quelle  que  soit  la  prudence  que  le  peuple  y 
mette.  Dans  tous  les  cas  il  est  certain  qu*il  ne  serait  plus 
possible  de  le  faire  revenir  sur  la  politique  d'hostilitd  systema- 
tique  pratiqu6e  au  si^cle  dernier  par  Toligarchie  anglaise  pour 
emp^cher  I'effet  naturel  de  notre  mouvement  Et  ce  contact 
des  deux  peuples  s'opdrant  librement,  il  y  aura  une  tendance 
k  ^quilibrer  le  progr^s  de  part  et  d'autre. 

Tout  cela  cependant  n'est  qu'accessoire,  et  ji'a  son  im- 
portance qu'en  ce  qu'il  facilite  une  action  plus  syst^matique  ; 
il  ne  peut  nuUement  y  supplier.  Aussi  est-il  facile  de  s'ex- 
ag^rer  la  valeur  de  pareilles  considerations,  de  ne  faire  assez 
la  part  des  obstacles.  Mais  il  y  a  un  autre  ordre  de  considdra- 
*  tions,  plus  exempt  des  elements  de  perturbation,  et  qui  ofTre 
par  suite  un  fondement  plus  sOr  pour  nos  esp^rances,  sans 
rentrer  cependant  dans  la  question  de  notre  action  Positiviste. 
C'est  dans  Thistoire  des  deux  pays  et  de  leurs  relations 
mutuelles  que  Ton  peut  trouver  des  motifs  k  Tappui  de  notre 
conviction.  Si  nous  passons  en  revue  Thistoire  des  deux 
peuples,  nous  serons  frapp^s  de  la  constante  intimity  de  leurs 
relations,  de  la  continuity  de  leur  action  mutuelle.  Unis  par 
leur  commune  incorporation  au  grand  Empire  romain,  ils  ont, 
il  est  vrai,  subi  un  sort  different  pendant  la  premiere  p^riode 
du  moyen  ^e.  Cette  difference  devient  moindre  dans  la 
seconde  p^riode,  car,  exposes  tous  les  deux  aux  attaques  des 
Scandinaves,  ils  ont  contribud  Tun  et  Tautre  a  maintenir  les 
r&ultats  de  la  politique  de  Charlemagne.  De  plus  en  plus 
rapproch^s  pendant  la  troisi^me  p^riode,  surtout  depuis  la 
conqufite  normande,  ils  tendaient  m^me  k  une  excessive  con- 
centration d*apr^s  la  preponderance  territoriale  des  ducs-rois  de 
I'Angleterre.  Uabsorption  de  la  Normandie  par  Philippe- 
Auguste  mit  fin  k  ce  danger,  qui  reparut  bient6t  cependant 
sous  une  autre  forme,  quand  les  barons  anglais,  ligues  contre 
leur  .roi  et  vaincus  par  lui,  n'hesit^rent  pas  k  s'adresser  k  la 
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maison  royale  de  France,  et  k  lui  offrir  la  couronne  anglaise — 
indice  Evident  du  rapprochement  entre  les  deux  nationalitds, 
car  ce  qui  plus  tard  eOt  iti  bl^md  comme  la  plus  indigne 
trahison  ne  choquait  nullement  le  sentiment  de  ce  temps,  et, 
chose  curieuse,  a  peu  excitd  Tindignation  de  la  post^rit6.  Je 
n'ai  pas  besoin  d'insister  sur  la  commune  participation  aux 
croisades  ni  sur  les  signes  multiples  d'une  communaut6  de 
mceurs  et  de  sympathies.  Tout  se  resume  dans  un  seul  fait, 
la  communaut^  du  langage  pour  les  classes  gouvemantes,  si 
bien  not^  par  Walter  Scott.  '  Je  parle  toujours  franfais,  la 
langue  du  roi  Richard  et  de  ses  nobles,'  dit  le  Templier  dans 
*  Ivanhoe.'  •  M6me  dans  la  lutte  s^culaire  des  XIV*  et  XV* 
si&cles,  si  regrettable  pour  les  deux  peuples,  si  bl^mable  de 
la  part  des  rois  anglais,  on  sent  toujours  une  certaine  sympathie 
dominant  Tantagonisme. 

Pendant  la  premiere  p^riode  de  la  revolution  syst^matique 
les  relations  des  deux  pays  ont  ^t^  d^termin^es  par  des  con- 
siderations religieuses  plut6t  que  politiques  ou  nationales,  et 
en  presence  du  commun  ennemi,  I'Espagne  catholique,  Tunion 
des  grands  princes  a  ^t^  6troite  et  cordiale.  Cet  ^tat  a  dur^ 
essentiellement  jusqu'^  la  mort  de  Cromwell.  En  lutte  anta- 
gonistique  par  suite  de  Tambition  mena9ante  de  Louis  XIV, 
la  longue  paix  due  k  la  s^esse  de  Walpole  et  de  Fleuiy  a 
encore  rapproch6  les  deux  peuples.  Plus  tard  la  lutte  a 
recommence  par  des  motifs  commerciaux  et  coloniaux,  mais 
k  sa  fin  et  malgr^  les  nombreuses  causes  d'opposition  les  deux 
gouvemements  tendaient  k  se  rapprocher,  et  encore  davantage 
les  deux  peuples.  La  grande  Revolution  les  a  trouves  plus 
sympathiques  Tun  k  Tautre  que  Ton  ne  Tattendait,  et  c'est 
precisement  1^  la  vrai  cause  de  I'hostilite  plus  envenimee  qui 
marque  la  periode  de  la  guerre  revolutionnaire,  car  il  ne  faut 
pas  oublier  que,  k  part  les  pretextes  officiels,  c'etait  surtout 
pour  emp^cher  la  propagande  frangaise  et  Tentree  des  principes 
fran9ais  que  Taristocratie  anglaise  a  engage  cette  guerre.  En 
suivant  attentivement  les  documents  du  temps  on  est  etonne 
de  voir  k  quel  danger  elle  s'est  sentie  exposee.  Nous  avons 
subi  une  compression  tr^s-sev^re,  et  nous  avons  eu  aussi  notre 
terreur.  Le  ministre  Pitt  a  eu  ^  un  instant  Tintention 
d'envoyer  prisonnier  k  la  Tour  de  Londres  le  chef  de  Toppo- 
sition  parlementaire,  son   rival   Fox.     Cet   incident  en  dit 
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beaucoup.  Je  ne  cite  ces  faits  que  pour  donner  une  mesure  des 
sentiments  de  sympathie  qui  animaient  une  grande  partie  de 
la  population  anglaise  en  faveur  de  la  France.  Je  crois  que 
personne  ici  ne  blimera  la  resistance  prolong^e  que  TAngle- 
terre  a  oppos6e  k  Tambition  dangereuse  et  retrograde  du 
premier  Bonaparte.  De  graves  fautes  politiques  ont  pu  ^tre 
commises,  mais  en  principe  Teffort  ^tait  legitime,  et  A  la  fin 
de  la  guerre  on  a  voulu  faire  un  arrangement  aussi  peu 
blessant  que  possible  pour  la  nation  vaincue,  qui  p(it  servir  de 
base  k  une  paix  honn^te  et  durable,  de  maniere  a  ramener  au 
plus  vite  Taccord  interrompu.  C'^tait  \k  le  sentiment  dominant, 
et  jusqu'i  un  certain  point  on  a  r^ussi.  Envisag^e  dans  sa 
totalite^  I'Europe  k  pu  jouir  d'un  long  repos. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  manquer  k  la  stricte  verit6  historique 
en  disant  que  parmi  les  influences  auxquelles  ce  rdsultat  est 
dd  r  Angleterre  est  pour  une  grande  part,  que  son  attitude  vis- 
i-vis  de  la  France  depuis  la  grande  guerre  a  it€,  prise  en 
gdn^ral,  bien  hispir^e.  Elle  semblait  avoir  pris  k  coeur 
I'enseignement  qui  r^sulte  de  tout  le  pass^  moderne  que  c'est 
dans  I'entente  des  deux  pays  que  consiste  la  meilleure 
garantie  de  la  paix  provisoire  en  Occident.  Divis6s,  il  y  a 
toujours  eu  quelqu'un  qui  t&ch^t  de  profiter  de  la  division. 
La  guerre  de  Crim6e,  Toppression  du  Danemarc,  n'eurent  pas 
d'autre  explication.  Je  me  borne  aux  faits ;  je  n'entre  pas 
dans  Tappr^ciation  morale.  La  m^me  chose  se  reproduit  au 
commencement  de  la  demiire  lutte  ;  on  a  ^t^  peu  ddlicat  sur 
le  choix  des  moyens :  Tessentiel  6tait  de  semer  la  discorde, 
et  on  y  est  parvenu.  Et  que  Ton  ne  s'y  trompe  pas ;  c'^tait 
apparemment  k  la  France  qu'on  en  voulait ;  mais  bien  sClr  la 
politique  allemande,  appuy^e  par  la  Russie,  s'adressait  tout 
autant  k  TAngleterre.  C'6tait  le  contre-coup  de  la  guerre  de 
Crim^e.  D^sunir  et  humilier  les  deux  puissances  de  Tocci- 
dent,  voili  en  somme  le  but  imm^diat  Reste  k  voir  ce  que 
nous  prepare  Tavenir.  II  sera  paisible  ou  le  contraire  pour 
TEurope  selon  le  degr6  de  rapprochement  qui  s'effectuera 
d'une  maniere  ou  d'une  autre  entre  ces  deux  puissances. 
Ceci  soit  dit  en  passant.  Je  reviens  k  mon  objet  propre.  Je 
voulais  par  un  retour  sur  I'histoire  indiquer  les  principaux 
points  de  contact  entre  nos  deux  pays,  et,  on  le  voit  k  ce 
rapide  rdsum^,  ces  points  ont  ^t^  nombreux.     C'est>  k  vrai 
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dire,  une  s6rie  presque  ininterrompue  de  relations  que  nous 
avons  sous  les  yeux ;  relations,  il  faut  le  dire,  trop  souvent 
hostiles,  mais  loin  de  Tdtre  exclusivement ;  peut-6tre,  le  tout 
bien  pesd,  plut6t  amicales  qu'hostiles.  Mais  hostiles  ou  ami- 
cales,  on  le  voit,  les  relations  ont  iti  constantes  et  intimes, 
et  les  causes  de  Thostilit^  une  fois  6cart6es,  la  conscience  de 
cette  continuity  de  mutuelle  action  am^ne  spontan^ment  un 
sentiment  favorable.  Or  c*est  ce  qui  se  trouve  accompli 
maintenant.  La  religion  n'entre  guere  comme  dl^ment 
perturbateur  dans  la  politique  des  deux  peuples.  Le  com- 
merce, source  jadis  d*une  rivalitd  si  intense,  a  cess6  de  I'^tre. 
Les  colonies  de  mfime,  car  elles  tendent  k  se  s^parer  de  la 
m^tropole,  ou  du  moins  k  rester  inddpendantes  dans  une 
union  presqu :  nominale.  Le  progr^s  des  iddes  r^publicaines 
et  industrielles  ne  peut  qu'augmenter  les  sympathies.  II  ne 
reste  aucune  raison  valable  de  separation  ou  d'antagonisme. 
Et  pourtant  telle  est  la  nature  humaine  que  cette  conclusion 
negative  par  elle-m^me  n'aboutirait  k  rien.  II  faut  bien 
autre  chose  pour  rallier  les  hommes  que  la  non-existence  de 
causes  legitimes  d^  se  quereller.  Seulement  k  la  longue  cette 
absence  agit  utilement  sur  les  combattans,  et  la  raison  en 
profite  pour  imposer  une  certaine  moderation  aux  instincts 
moins  sociables. 

En  terminant  cette  rapide  revue  du  pass^,  je  ne  puis 
m'abstenir  de  dire  un  mot  sur  la  ligne  de  conduite  adoptee 
par  TAngleterre  pendant  votre  demiire  crise.  Du  point  de 
vue  occidental  je  la  trouve  honteusement  indigne  de  son 
passe,  et  je  la  consid^re  comme  une  l&che  renonciation  k  un 
devoir  des  plus  dvidents.  Cela  me  minerait  trop  loin  si  je 
me  laissais  aller  k  expliquer  la  politique  de  notre  gouveme- 
ment,  et  k  vous  exposer  les  justifications,  k  mes  yeux  insuffi- 
santes,  que  Ton  avance.  Pour  simplifier  la  question  j'admet- 
trai  Timpuissance  militaire.  Je  n'y  crois  pas,  mais  je  Tadmets : 
on  ne  pouvait  pas  faire  la  guerre  ;  soit,  n'y  avait-il  pas  autre 
chose  k  faire  i  N'y  avait-il  pas  lieu  pour  tout  gouvemement 
k  la  hauteur  des  obligations  qu*impose  un  pass^  comme  le 
n6tre,  au  nom  de  Tint^rfet  commun  de  TEurope  occidentale, 
de  se  placer  k  la  t^te  des  puissances  neutres  au  lieu  de  peser 
sur  elles  dans  le  sens  contraire,  et  d'un  commun  accord  avec 
ces  puissances  exprimer  librement  et  k  haute  voix  Topinion 
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publique  de  TEurope,  qui  condamne  les  conditions  de  paix 
impos^es  k  la  France  comme  dtant  la  source  d'un  danger 
permanent  ?  On  a  beau  dire  que  c'edt  €t€  inutile,  que  la  supe- 
riority allemande  ^tait  trop  grande.  L'expression  formelle 
d'une  disapprobation  commune  quant  k  Tannexion  de  TAlsace 
et  de  la  Lorraine  edt  pu  nous  6pargner  une  perspective  aussi 
menagante  que  celle  qui  existe  actuellement  En  tout  cas 
elle  edt  eu  un  grand  poids  moral.  UAngleterre  est  intervenue, 
il  est  vrai ;  elle  a  parl^  au  dernier  moment  et  elle  a  ^t^ 
dconduite  sans  trop  de  fa9ons.  Elle  s'attendait  k  6tre  pour 
quelque  chose.  J'ai  entendu  M.  Gladstone  exprimer  sa 
confiance  k  cet  ^gard.  Elle  n*a  fait  qu'assister  impuissante 
au  triste  d^noAement,  ce  que  je  ne  regretterais  nuUement,  car 
elle  a  bien  mirit^  ce  traitement,  n'^tait-ce  que  ce  d^nodement 
^quivaut  k  la  rupture  de  tout  concert  europ^en.  C'est  un 
sentiment  assez  gdn^ralement  r^pandu  en  Angleterre  que  la 
conscience  d'avoir  manqu^  k  un  devoir  national — de  n'avoir 
pas  ^t^  au  niveau  de  nos  responsabilit^s.  Mais  dans  notre 
situation  actuelle  on  ne  voit  pas  le  moyen  d'y  remddier.  II 
ne  serait  pas  difficile,  certes,  de  tracer  la  ligne  que  devrait 
suivre  notre  gouvemement  s'il  voulait  s^rieusement  se  mettre 
k  Toeuvre  pour  r^parer  le  mal.  Mais  nous  en  sommes  bien 
loin.  L'allure  Tranche  et  loyale  d'une  politique  de  sage 
prdvoyance,  rien  dans  le  langage  ou  Taction  de  nos  hommes 
d'6tat,  quelle  que  soit  du  reste  leur  nuance,  ne  nous  autorise  k 
nous  attendre  k  cela.  Au  fond  je  crois  que  leur  conviction, 
aussi  bien  que  celle  du  public  en  g^n^ral,  est  que  les  v6ritables 
int^r^ts  de  Toccident  demandent  une  union  dtroite  avec  la 
France,  que  c'est  \k  le  noeud  de  tout  sain  dquilibre  euro- 
p^en.  L'Allemagne  et  ses  pretentions  d^plac^es  ne  nous 
imposent  gu^re.  On  ne  s'en  occupe  meme  pas  assez.  Par 
exemple,  je  ne  m'explique  pas  facilement  le  silence  de  nos 
journaux  k  Tdgard  du  nouvel  Empire.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  le 
sentiment  dominant,  ordinairement  d'ailleurs  k  I'^tat  instinctif, 
le  sentiment  populaire  est,  je  le  r^p^te,  que  TAngleterre  en 
tant  que  puissance  europdenne  est  principalement  li^e  k  la 
France.  II  n'y  a  que  les  pddants  et  les  litterateurs  qui 
pr^conisent  I'alliance  naturelle  entre  les  deux  peuples  teutons, 
en  depit  de  tout  le  pass6,  qui  ne  peut  dtre  ainsi  n^ligi. 
C*est    surtout   k  propos    d'une   pareille    question    que   Ton 
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sent    combien    il   est   vrai   que    les   morts    ^ouvernent   les 
vivants. 

Naturellement  je  me  borne  i  Tappr^ciation  de  la  politique 
anglaise.  Les  circonstances  m'interdisent  un  examen  de 
Taction  fran^aise.  Vous  y  supplderez  facilement  II  me  sera 
permis  cependant  de  remarquer  que  selon  toute  apparence  les 
hommes  qui  diriment  les  divers  gouvemements  europ6ens  sont 
tous  trop  engagfe  dans  les  vieilles  orni^res  pour  que  Ton  puisse 
fonder  sur  eux  quelques  esp6rances.  lis  n'ont  pas  pu  ^viter 
les  embarras  dans  lesquels  nous  nous  trouvons  ;  comment 
croire  qu'ils  sauront  nous  en  tirer?  Si  grande  done  que 
pourrait  ^tre  Tutilitd  d*une  sage  politique  immediate,  et  elle 
aurait  le  jeu  large  et  pas  trop  difficile,  il  faut  se  r^signer  a  y 
renoncer.  II  faut  en  prendre  son  parti  et  chercher  ailleurs 
la  solution  de  nos  difficultes,  supplier  au  ddfaut  d'initiative 
qui  caract^rise  les  gouvemements  actuels  en  organisant  aussi 
vite  que  possible  urje  initiative  en  dehors  d'eux,  et  dont  ils 
sentiraient  la  pression. 

Oi  la  trouver  cette  impulsion  nouvelle  ?  Voili  la  question 
k  laquelle  je  m*efforcerai  de  r^pondre  tant  bien  que  mal.  Si 
j'ai  insist^  sur  les  affinit^s  spontan^es,  ddvelopp^es  dans  le 
cours  des  ^vinements,  si  j'ai  insist^  sur  la  lev^e  des  barriires 
qui  entravaient  autrefois  les  rapprochements  indispensables, 
si  en  dernier  lieu  j'ai  insist^  sur  les  considerations  historiques, 
ce  n'est  nuUement  que  je  les  crois  suffisantes  comme  base 
d'une  organisation  nouvelle  soit  s^par^ment,  soit  en  les  com- 
binant  Sans  en  exagdrer  la  valeur  il  est  bon  cependant  de 
les  constater.  II  faut  tirer  parti  de  tout,  et  en  suivant  ces 
indications  du  pass6  on  se  rassure  et  se  fortifie  dans  la  convic- 
tion que  le  but  que  nous  nous  proposons  n'est  pas  une  pure 
.chim^re  de  notre  imagination.  Notre  oeuvre  n'est  pas  une 
ceuvre  de  creation,  mais  de  syst^matisation  avec  ddveloppement 
d'ildments  pr^existants.  L'examen  de  ces  Elements  etait  la 
premiire  chose  k  faire.  Je  Tai  fait  tr^s-rapidement  et  tr6s- 
imparfaitement,  mais  peut-etre  suffisamment  pour  vous  ex- 
primer  ma  pensde.  Reste  ^  voir  ce  qu'il  nous  faut  au-deli  pour 
atteindre  notre  but,  pour  effectuer  le  ralliement  de  Toccident. 

La  seule  solution  complete  et  radicale  est  pour  nous  la  solu- 
tion religieuse,  Tunion  de  I'occident  par  une  commune  foi. 
Dans  une  reunion  comme  celle-ci  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  d*insister 
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14-dessus.     Encore  une  fois,  pour  nous  cette  foi  commune  ne 
peut  ^tre  autre  que  la  Religion  de  THumanit^.     Libre  aux 
autres  de  croire  k  la  possibility  d'un  rajeunissement  des  an- 
ciennes  croyances  et  d'y  travailler  de  leur  mieux.    Pour  nous  la 
question  est  jug^e  et  nous  nous  adressons  ailleurs.     La  diffi- 
cult6  est  de  faire  p^n^trer  chez  les  autres  les  convictions  que 
nous  avons  adoptees,  et  de  rendre  universelle  la  foi  qui  anime 
aujourd'hui  notre  cercle  si  restreint.     Tout  en  reconnaissant 
cependant   Timmensit^  de  notre  tache  nous  ne  devons  pas 
nous  d^courager.     Sans  parler  du  puissant  secours  que  le  pass^ 
nous  ligue,  de^toute  la  preparation  dont  nous  Writons,  sans 
parler  de  la  situation  actuelle  qui  nous  am^ne  de  plus  en  plus 
les  esprits,  il  faut  bien  se  dire  que  Tuniversalit^  d'une  cr  yance 
est  comme  toutes  les  autres  une  expression  relative.      Les 
croyances  fetichiques  ont  pu  fitre  strictement  universelles,  car 
elles  sont  la  logique  instinctive  de  Thomme  primitif.     Les 
croyances  positives  sont  aussi  k  un  certain  degr6  universelles, 
car  elles  aussi  r6pondent  aux  ndcessitfe  pratiques  de  Thomme, 
quel  que  soit  son  ^tat  et  k  toute  dpoque.     Mais  il  n*en  est 
plus  de  m^me  quand  nous  arrivons  a  la  Religion  deTHumani- 
td,  c'est  k  dire  k  un  ensemble  de  croyances  base  sur  une  sdrie 
de  grandes  conceptions  scientifiques.     EUe  tend   k  devenir 
universelle  dans  le  plus  large  sens  du  mot ;  elle  tend,  c'est  k 
dire,  k  s'emparer  de  Thomme  tout  entier,  de  Thomme  sentant, 
pensant,  agissant ;  mais  c*est  une  tendance  qui  demande  bien 
du  temps  pour  se  traduire  en  fait.     En  vertu  de  sa  r^alitd  notre 
religion  arrivera  k  Tuniversaliti,  k  une  universality  aussi  com- 
plete et  plus  solide  que  celle  du  F6tichisme  qu'elle  s'incorpore. 
Mais  pour  longtemps  encore  elle  restera  ce  qu*est  toujours 
rest6  le  Th^ologisme  sous  toutes  ses  formes  quelconques,  une 
force  prdpond^rante,  mais  nullement  exclusive  ;  car  ni  le  poly- 
theisme  ni  le  monoth^isme  ne  sont  jamais  parvenus,  m^me  k 
la  p^riode  de  leur  plus  grande  splendeur,^  poss^der  enti^rement 
le  terrain  qu*ils  revendiquaient.     lis  dominaient,  il  est  vrai, 
surtout  le  polyth^isme,  mais  ils  voyaient  toujours  leur  6chapper 
par  certains  c6t^s  Tentendement  humain,  et  par  suite  Taction 
humaine.     Le  Catholicisme  n*a  jamais  en  tant  que  dogme, 
pour  le  culte  c'est  different,  pu  p6n6trer  assez  I'intelligence 
populaire.     II  s'est  content^  d'etre  cru  sur  parole,  visant,  et 
avec  le  succ^s  que  nous  lui  reconnaissons,  au  r^lement  des 
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consciences  et  des  actes.  II  est  ainsi  parvenu  i  modifier  k  un 
haut  degr^  son  milieu,  k  se  constituer  en  directeur  de  tout  le 
mouvement  humain.  Tout  se  faisait  par  lui  et  d*apr^s  ses 
conseils.  II  en  sera  de  m^me  pour  nous.  La  direction 
doit  nous  ^choir  longtemps  avant  que  Tadh^sion  mentale  soit 
complete.  Cette  adhdsion  sera  et  plus  rapide  et  plus  stable 
k  cause  de  la  coincidence  des  doctrines  positives  avec  les  con- 
clusions universelles.  L'harmonie  logique  qui  caractdrise  ces 
doctrines  nous  assure  la  convergence  definitive  des  esprits ; 
mais  en  attendant  que  cette  convergence  intellectuelle 
devienne  de  conviction,  et  en  y  poussant  de  toutes,  mani^res, 
sans  trop  se  pr^occuper  de  son  absence,  notre  influence  doit 
se  faire  universellement  sentir,  de  mani^re  a  se  substituer 
comme  gouvemement  pratique  de  THumanit^  k  nos  derniers 
pr6d6cesseurs  thdologiques,  et  k  obtenir  cette  plenitude  de 
direction  qui  satisfasse  k  la  fois  aux  besoins  de  Tesp^^^er^ 
rid6e  d'universalit^  relative. 

Ceci  revient  k  dire  qu*il  s'agit  d'organiser  un  pouvoir  mod^- 
rateur  k  c6t6  des  pouvoirs  actuels ;  que  renon^ant  k  tout 
espoir  d*aide  direct  de  la  part  des  classes  oflicielles,  et  nous 
repliant  sur  nous-mdmes,  nous  avons  k  chercher  un  apput 
solide  pour  notre  influence.  Cet  appui,  ce  n'est  que  dans 
les  deux  proletariats  fran^ais  et  anglais  que  nous  pouvons 
le  trouver.  Le  monde  commercial  ne  nous  ofTre  aucune 
prise.  Admettant  que  la  concurrence  entre  les  commergants 
des  deux  pays  n*ait  rien  d'hostile,  il  est  certain  ndan- 
moins  qu'ils  ne  se  pr^tent  qu'a  contrecoeur  k  ce  que  nous 
d&i^ons.  Pendant  la  derniire  guerre  Tinaction  du  gouveme- 
ment anglais  a  trouv6  son  plus  ferme  soutien  dans  les  disposi- 
tions de  la  bourgeoisie,  sacrifiant  tout  k  ses  int^r^ts  immi- 
diats  et  s'applaudissant  de  sa  prudence  excessive.  Ce  n'est 
done  qu*au  proletariat  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  recours.  Ici 
encore  nous  nous  trouvons  sur  la  trace  d*une  tendance  k 
I'union  pr^existante,  et  cela  k  un  degr^  tris-prononc^. 
L Internationale  en  est  Texpression.  En  parlant  de  cette 
societe  je  n'entends  nuUement  I'attaquer.  Je  ne  partage  pas 
les  sentiments  qu'elle  inspire  ordinairement,  je  ne  comprends 
pas  la  terreur  et  la  haine  qu'elle  soul^ve.  Mais  d*un  autre  c6te, 
tout  en  respectant  sa  pleine  liberte,  et  croyant  utile  la  discus- 
sion  qu'elle  provoque  et   protege,  nous  n'acceptons  pas  les 
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jugements  qu'elle  porte,  et  encore  moins  croyons-nous  a 
refficacitd  des  rem^des  qu'elle  propose.  Notre  maniere  d'envi- 
sager  le  probl^me  social  est  bien  autre  que  la  sienne,  la 
reorganisation  que  nous  voulons  introduire  bien  plus  fonda- 
mentale,  car  elle  est  a  la  fois  plus  synth^tique  et  plus  sympa- 
thique,  et  au  fond,  sinon  imm6diatement,  plus  synergique. 
L*utilite  de  I'lnternationale  sc  borne  i  poser  la  question  et 
a  servir  d'organe  provisoire  aux  rapprochements  populaires. 
C'est  surtout  i  cc  titre  que  je  Tai  introduite  id,  comme  signe 
manifeste  de  Topportunit^  de  ces  rapprochements. 

Je  conclus  done  k  la  n^cessitd  d'^tablir  sur  la  base  la  plus 
Indbranlable,  c'est  4  dire  sur  une  foi  commune,  Tunion  des 
deux  puissances  maritimes  de  Toccident.  Et  dans  ce  but  il 
est  urgent  de  Her  de  part  et  d'autre  les  pouvoirs  spirituels  et 
les  grandes  forces  populaires.  La  concentration  du  pouvoir 
spirituel  nous  la  poss^dons,  en  principe  du  moins,  et  4  un 
degr^  satisfaisant,  sinon  complet  Tout  ce  qui  se  passe 
autour  de  nous  dans  le  monde  politique  et  social  est  de 
nature  4  nous  faire  sentir  intimement  la  n^cessitd  de  cette 
concentration,  I'urgence  du  ralHement  au  centre  commun.  II 
existe  des  difficult^,  mais  une  4  une  elles  disparaissent  et 
tous  ob^iront  au  devoir  commun.  Je  n'ai  aucune  crainte  a 
cet  6gard.  II  n'y  a  qu'4  persister  dans  la  route  que  nous 
suivons  depuis  nos  premiers  J9urs,  en  imprimant  toujours 
plus  d'6ner^ie  au  mouvement  de  centralisation.  C*est  de  ce 
point  de  vue  comme  moyen  de  ralliement  que  j'attends  le  plus 
du  dernier  effort  des  Positivistes  frangais,  de  la  *  Revue  Occi- 
dentale.'  C'est  li,  je  veux  dire,  le  r^sultat  le  plus  immddiat. 
Non  pas  que  je  dispute  son  utility  comme  propagande.  Plus 
on  ira  et  plus  son  importance  sous  cet  aspect  grandira,  je 
I'esp^re.  Mais  j'appr^cie  hautement  son  action  directe  sur  le 
noyau  des  disciples,  noyau  d'un  caract^re  trop  peu  compacte, 
d'apr^s  la  dispersion  actuelle  des  occidentaux.  Elle  servira  k 
nous  relier  tous  par  une  parole  bi-mensiielle,  qui  stimulera 
sans  doute  nos  faibles  convictions  et  apportera  aux  disciples 
isol6s  la  conscience  de  I'existence  d'un  foyer  central  et  la 
communication  de  sa  pens6e.  Sans  faire  tort  A  notre  action 
g^n^rale,  elle  pourra  accrottre  nos  relations  de  sympathie 
personnelle. 

Le  principe  de  la  concentration  admis,  ce  qui  manque  au 
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pouvoir  spirituel  de  la  religion  nouvelle,  nous  le  voyons  tous, 
c'est  qu*il  augmente  de  nombre  et  de  puissance,  de  maniire  4 
ce  qu*il  devienne,  je  ne  dis  pas  une  veritable  force  sociale,  car 
il  Test  d^j4,  j'en  suis  convaincu,  mais  une  grande  force,  au 
niveau  de  ses  devoirs  et  des  besoins  sociaux,  une  force 
directrice  et  consultative  avec  laquelle  les  autres  dements  de 
Torganisme  humain  soient  obliges  de  compter.  J'ai  indiqud 
le  but  supreme  de  notre  organisation,  vers  lequel  tous  nos 
efforts  doivent  converger  comme  le  rdsumd  de  notre  co-opera- 
tion. Les  obstacles  a  la  suffisante  constitution  de  ce  pouvoir 
sont  tr^s-grands,  mais  je  n'entends  pas  les  examiner,  il  me 
suffit  de  ces  quelques  mots  sur  ce  sujet. 

Car  notre  attention  principale,  je  voudrais,  Messieurs,  qu*elle 
se  dirigeit  sur  une  autre  consideration,  celle  de  Tunion  des 
deux  proletariats,  et  par  leur  interm^diaire  des  autres  prole- 
tariats de  Toccident.  Car  aucune  idee  d'exclusion  n'entre 
dans  ma  pensee.  Seulement  il  est  evident  que  dans  les 
conditions  actuelles  de  TEurope  il  faut  commencer  par  Tunion 
ci-dessus  indiquee,  qui,  une  fois  suffisamment  organisee, 
entratnerait  rapidement  les  autres.  Formee  sur  des  bases 
justes  et  sages,  et  cimentee  par  la  communaute  d'opinions 
et  de  convictions  sociales  et  religieuses,  elle  entratnerait  bien 
d'autres  consequences,  faciles  4  prevoir,  et  rur  lesquelles  je 
n'insiste  pas. 

Son  importance  en  effet  sera  reconnue  de  tous.  II  s*agit 
plutdt  d'examiner  les  moyens  dont  nous  pouvons  disposer 
pour  Teffectuer.  Auguste  Comte  parle  d'une  nouvelle  dip- 
Ipmatie  k  inaugurer,  diplomatie  de  peuple  k  peuple,  modi- 
fiant,  c'est  k  dire,  conformement  aux  exigences  de  la  situation 
moderne,  Tinstitution  provisoire  de  la  periode  revolutionnaire, 
et  reprenant  la  tradition  de  votre  grande  convention  si  mal 
comprise,  si  perversement  interpretee  au  siicle  dernier.  L'effet 
d'une  pareille  initiative  prise  sagement  par  la  France  serait 
grand  et  utile.  Mais  pour  le  moment  je  veux  me  tenir 
compietement  en  dehors  de  toute  action  officielle,  m^me  a  ce 
degre  de  modification.  C'est  un  autre  genre  d'action  que 
j'ai  en  vue,  une  action  individuelle  poussee  par  Tinspiration 
sociale. 

Des  deux  proletariats  en  question,  le  plus  avance  sans 
contestation  possible,  c'est    le  proletariat  frangais  dans  son 
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^lite,  le  proletariat  des  grands  centres.  Par  son  Emancipation, 
par  son  instinct  social,  par  son  instruction,  enfin  par  tout  ce 
qui  s'entend  par  le  mot  civilisation,  il  est  sup6rieur  au  n6tre. 
Je  laisse  de  c6ii  la  comparaison  de  la  pr^cddence  technique  et 
des  r&ultats  effectifs  ;  en  admettant  que  je  me  trompe,  le  pro- 
letariat fran^ais  reste  pour  nous  supErieur  en  ce  sens  que  seul 
encore  il  s*est  laissd  aborder  par  la  nouvelle  doctrine.  Le 
ndtre  ne  nous  a  donnE  jusqu'ici  aucune  adhesion  complete,  ou 
tout  au  plus  une  seule.  Je  regrette  d'avoir  k  constater  ce  fait, 
mais  il  est  essentiel  au  but  que  je  me  propose. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  6tre  injuste  envers  les  prolEtaires 
^  anglais.  J'ai  vu  de  pr^s  pendant  la  guerre  la  population 
ouvri^re  de  Londres,  et  je  dois  rendre  t^moignage  k  ses 
grandes  quality.  Elle  Etait  presque  unanime  k  acclamer  la 
REpublique  fran^aise  et  insistait  toujours  pour  que  le  minist^re 
la  reconndt  sans  tarder.  Mais  quand  il  s'est  agi  de  la  guerre, 
la  division  Etait  tris-prononcEe ;  on  reculait  devant  cette 
perspective  et  cette  division  a  €ti  fatale  k  toute  influence 
sErieuse  sur  la  politique  g^n^rale  du  pays.  D'ailleurs  Londres 
a  6tE  la  seule  ville  vraiment  Emue,  k  Texception  pris  de  New- 
castle. Mais  en  dehors  de  cette  mesure  extreme  ses  sympa- 
thies Etaient  vivement  excit^es.  J'ai  beaucoup  friquentE  leurs 
reunions,  soit  aux  cabarets,  soit  au  grand  air.  Elles  se 
faisaient  la  nuit  gin^ralement,  au  sortir  des  ateliers.  C*Etait 
surtout  la  classe  la  moins  heureuse  qui  y  assistait  lis 
arrivaient  de  loin  par  un  temps  ddcourageant,  et  quand  la 
reunion  se  faisait  le  dimanche  ils  venaient  en  famille,  les 
femmes  et  les  enfants,  ayant  fait  k  pied  leurs  deux  lieues  de 
marche.  II  ne  leur  manquait  pas  la  g^n^rositE  des  sentiments. 
C'Etait  vraiment  touchant  de  les  entendre  ;  le  contraste  avec 
le  silence  et  Tinertie  mdprisable  des  autres  classes  avait 
quelque  chose  de  trfes-^noble.  Je  tenais  k  le  constater,  sans 
que  cela  infirme  le  jugement  d^ji  formula. 

Je  me  demande  done  si  cette  sup6riorit6  du  proletariat 
fran^ais  n*implique  pas  une  obligation,  et  pour  ne  pas  laisser  in- 
d^termin^e  ma  conception,  je  me  demande  et  je  vous  demande 
s'il  n'y  aurait  pas  lieu  d'instituer  une  propagande  des  plus 
utiles  et  des  plus  sErieuses,  en  organisant  une  esp^ce  de 
mission  chez  les  proIEtaires  de  Londres — au  centre  reconnu  du 
proletariat  anglais.      J*entends  par  \k  tout  simplement   le 
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ddplacement,  soit  permanent,  soit  provisoire,  de  quelques 
Fositivistes  fran9ais  prol^taires,  qui  transporteraient  dans  un 
but  social  leur  Industrie  k  Londres,  qui,  vivant  au  milieu  de 
nos  ouvriers,  et  se  familiarisant  avec  leurs  habitudes  et  leur 
maniire  de  voir,  agiraient  par  leur  contact  sur  leur  entourage. 
II  est  k  regretter  que  le  hasard  ne  nous  ait  pas  amen£  k  la 
suite  de  vos  convulsions  des  proMtaires  positivistes,  qui  se 
seraient  ainsi  trouv^s  spontan6ment  engages  dans  la  voie  que 
j'indique.    Du  moins  je  n'en  connais  aucun. 

Mais  nous  surtout,  les  croyants  d'une  religion  d^montrable, 
nous  ne  devons  pas  nous  en  rapporter  au  hasard.     La  pr6- 
voyance  nous  incombe.     C'est  ^videmment  une  affaire  qui 
demanderait  de  la  reflexion  sdrieuse,  qui,  engageant  toute 
une  vie  ou  plusieurs  vies,  ne  pourrait  pas  6tre  entam^e  k  la 
l^ere.     Mais  le  moment  ne  serait  pas  mal  choisi,  parce  que 
par  suite  des  6v^nements  r^cents  il  y  a  A€]k  eu  beaucoup  de 
d^placements  dans  ce  sens,  et  qu'il  n'y  aurait  rien  d'^tonnant 
si  quelques  uns  en  plus  venaient  s'y  ajouter.     Et  il  serait  bon 
de  donner  autant  que  possible  une  caractire  de  spontaneity 
au  mouvement,  sans  aucun  artifice  d^loyal.    Notre  grande 
difHcult^  k  nous,  les  disciples  anglais,  c'est  de  nous  faire 
6couter,  et  surtout  accepter  par  notre  proletariat.    Je  ne  crois 
pas  que  nous  soyons  vus  d'un  mauvais  oeiL     Uon  est  au 
contraire  assez  favorablement  dispose  pour  nous  personnelle- 
ment,  mais  la  longue  opposition  traditionnelle  qui  s6pare  les 
diverses  couches  sociales  nous  cr^e  un  obstacle  qu'on  aura 
bien  de  la  peine  k  surmonter.     Un  instinct  de  soupgon,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  nous  ferme  presque  involontairement  Tacc^s  au 
peuple.    Que  Ton  tienne  compte  ensuite  de  la  nature  de  nos 
doctrines,  si  oppos^es  aux  id^es  g^n^ralement  admises  m£me 
par  les  prol^taires,  aux  id^es  dconomiques  et  politiques  domi- 
nantes.      N'oublions  pas  non  plus  la  perspective  nouvelle 
ouverte  aux  ouvriers  d'entrer  eux  aussi  au  parlement,  de  faire 
partie  par  consequent  de  la  machine  gouvemementale,  et  de 
se  mettre  en  concurrence  politique  directe  avec  les  classes 
jusqu'ici  dirigeantes,  et  Textrdme  lenteur  de  notre  marche 
vis-i-vis  du  proletariat  anglais  n'aura  rien  qui  doive  nous  sur- 
prendre.     Le  Positivisme  est  represente  pour  lui  par  des 
hommes  appartenant  k  une  autre  classe ;  cela  sufiit  pour  qu'il 
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n'y  f^sse  pa^  attention  d'abord,  et  si  par  hasard  il  I'^tudie  quel- 
que  peu  il  se  heurte  k  des  id6es  qui  lui  semblent  contraires 
k  son  av^nement  et  trop  favorables  aux  arrangements  actuels. 

II  en  serait  tout  autrement  si  tout  cela  lui  venait  d'une 
source  moins  suspecte,  s'il  Voyait  la  Religion  de  THumanit^  k 
Toeuvre  dans  son  propre  milieu,  admise  et  pratiqu^e  par  des 
hommes  vivants  de  sa  vie,  ayant  les  m^mes  int^r^ts  que  lui, 
exposes  k  la  m£me  pression  sociale.  Je  n'insiste  pas,  je  ne 
fais  qu'^mettre  une  id^e,  en  en  laissant  aux  autres  I'appr^iation, 
Je  crois  fermement  qu*il  y  a  lit  une  grande  et  belle  chose  k 
faire  et  qui  peut-£tre  se  fera.  Ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est  que,  vu 
les  contacts  tr^s-6tendus  du  proletariat  anglais  et  la  puissance 
dont  il  dispose  m£me  dans  ses  conditions  actuelles,  mais  qui 
est  susceptible  d'un  accroissement  ^norme  d^s  qu'il  en  aura 
pris  la  conscience,  il  y  a  peu  de  choses  aussi  urgentes  que 
de  p^n^trer  k  temps  aupr^  de  lui,  pour  remp£cher  de 
d^vier  et  le  pousser  k  employer  sa  force  au  service  de 
THumanit^.  S'il  6tait  uni  et  instruit  toute  la  politique  de 
notre  pays  d^pendrait  de  lui.  Je  n'exag^re  pas.  C'est  une 
conviction  qui  a  6t6  formulae  k  plus  d'une  reprise  par  nos 
hommes  publics.  L'union  et  Tinstruction  lui  viennent,  mais 
jl  s'agit  de  savoir  quelle  union  et  quelle  instruction.  Cela 
pourrait  bien  £tre  une  union  ^golste  de  la  plus  haute  intensity, 
et  une  instruction  adapt^e  k  servir  de  moyen  k  cet  ^oYsme. 
C'est  \k  r^cueil  vers  lequel  le  poussent  la  plupart  des  influences 
qu'il  subit  actuellement  C'est  \k  le  sens  gdn^ral  de  notre 
mouvenient  industriel.  Arriverons-nous  k  temps  pour  Ten 
d^ager?  R^ussirons-nous  k  lui  imprimer  une  Evidence  plus 
sociale  ?  WoWk  la  question  qui  revient,  et  elle  est  des  plus 
graves. 

Nous  avons  encore  un  moyen  d'action,  j'entends  dire  un 
moyen  jusqu'ici  inappliqu6,  et  qui  peut-6tre  dans  un  avenir 
assez  prochain  trouvera  son  application.  D'apr^s  ce  que  j'ai 
dit  de  la  separation  des  classes,  il  aurait  sa  plus  grande 
]utilit6  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne,  tout  en  restant  general.  Du 
reste  I'ld^e  en  est  Ai]k  venue  k  d'autres  que  moi,  et  m£me  k 
des  personnes  auxquelles  les  conceptions  positivistes  ^taient 
(ftrangferes,  sinon  inconnues.  Ce  moyen  c'est  I'adoption 
yolontaire  de  Tdtat  prol^taire  par  des  jeunes  gens  n^s  et 
eiey^s  dans  une  autre  position  sociale.    Ce  serait  un  declasse- 
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fhent  en  sens  inverse,  un  d^classement  syst^matique  de  la  part 
d'un  homme,  par  exemple,  parfaitement  apte  k  rester  oh  il 
^tait  n6|  ne  provenant  d'autre  cause  quelconque  que  du  d^sir 
de  lever  la  barriire  qui  nous  divise  tant,  et  d'asseoir  solide- 
ment  la  sympathie  avec  les  prol^taires  en  partageant  com- 
pl^tement  leur  existence.  Un  tel  homme  se  ferait  prol^taire 
et  resterait  prol^taire.  Nous  en  arriverons  14,  je  n'en  doute  pas, 
non  pas  du  jour  au  lendemain,  mais  sans  y  mettre  un  temps 
ind^fini.  Tout  me  porte  k  le  croire.  Une  pareille  action  est  si 
conforme  k  Tesprit  g^n^ral  de  notre  systime  qu'elle  ne  pourra 
manquer  de  se  produire.  II  ne  faudrait  pas  confondre 
cependant  cette  action  extraordinaire  adaptde  k  T^poque  de 
transition  avec  celle  qui  semblerait  lui^tre  identique  dans 
r^tat  normal.  Les  conditions  des  travailleurs  seront  alors 
bien  meilleures ;  leur  vie,  r^glde  sous  Tinspiration  de  la  Religion 
de  THumanit^,  oflfrira  un  attrait  assez  puissant  pour  que  le 
fait  d'y  participer  ne  constitue  pas  alors  le  sacrifice  qu'il 
impliquerait  aujourd'hui,  sacrifice  qui  ne  serait  pas  sans  ses 
compensations,  mais  qui  n'en  reste  pas  moins  un  sacrifice.  La 
distinction  est  nette  et  facile  k  saisir. 

Ce  gui  manque  ^videmment  k  ce  dernier  moyen,  c'est 
Tavantage  de  rallier  directement  les  deux  proletariats.  II  se 
pr^sente  plut6t  comme  lien  sympathique  entre  les  classes 
d'un  m6me  pays.  J'ai  cru  devoir  toutefois  le  signaler  parce 
que  notre  doctrine  est  telle  qu'une  fois  acceptde  elle  tend 
n^cessairement  k  produire  ce  ralliement  aux  autres  peuples  et 
au  centre  commun.  L'essentiel  est  done  de  la  faire  accepter, 
et  il  n'est  pas  inutile  d'dnum^rer  nos  divers  moyens.  L'Hu- 
maniti  domine  tout,  et  Tunion  de  ses  organes,  soit  dans  le 
pass6,  soit  dans  le  pr&ent  et  Tavenir,  devient  la  matiire  de 
nos  pensdes  et  le  but  de  nos  actions.  L'atteindre  le  plus 
rapidement  possible,  lui  poser  les  bases  les  mieux  assur^es, 
devient  notre  principale  pr&)CCupation.  Tout  ce  que  je  viens 
de  dire  ne  regarde  que  Tune  des  faces  de  ce  grand  sujet 

Toute  politique  large,  sens^e  et  suivie  est  k  ce  prix  : 
la  formation  dans  la  grande  masse  populaire  de  TEurope 
occidentale  d'une  saine  opinion  publique ;  en  d'autres 
termes,  la  direction  intelligente  de  la  puissance  mod^ratrice 
qu'exerce  d^ji  cette  masse  en  vertu  de  son  existence 
mfime,  et  qui  s'accroit  de  jour  en  jour.     Cette  direction  on 
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ne  la  trouve  nulle  part  encore  k  un  degr6  satisfaisant.  Et 
ropinion  publique  partout  ^tant  flottante  et  instable  ne 
saurait  avoir  une  action  utile  sur  le  cours  g^n^ral  des  ^vine- 
ments.  Au  contraire  elle  se  laisse  d^vier  avec  la  plus  grande 
facility  et  de  la  maniire  la  plus  deplorable.  Elle  ne  dirige 
pas,  elle  suit  Malheureusement  il  n'y  a  en  g6n^l  rien  qui 
la  remplace,  ou  du  moins  qui  la  remplace  utilement  Et  sous 
peine  de  rester  trop  dans  le  vague  la  constitution  de  cette 
direction  doit  commencer  quelque  part ;  Tensemble  du  pass6 
me  semble  manifester  avec  une  parfaite  clart6  par  oJt  ce  com- 
mencement doit  avoir  lieu. 

II  y  a  encore  une  autre  consideration  en  faveur  de 
Taction  du  proletariat  qui  ne  manque  pas  de  valeur ;  on 
peut  dire  que  c'est  la  seule  classe  s^rieuse  dans  les  deux  pays. 
J'accentue  le  mot  classe.  Dans  les  autres  pays  c'est  different ; 
mais  la  France  et  TAngleterre  sont  evidemment  pleinement 
entrees  dans  le  r^ime  industriel,  ont  abandonne,  c'est  k  dire, 
le  regime  militaire  en  principe  du  moins,  quoique  forcees 
provisoirement  k  s*en  occuper  malgre  elles.  Mais  des  deux 
classes  industrielles,  et  Tanalyse  qui  suit  conceme  essentielle- 
ment  TAngleterre,  le  proletariat  k  mes  yeux  est  le  seul 
serieux  politiquement  parlant.  Dans  retat  actuel  Tautre,  la 
bourgeoisie  industrielle,  se  laisse  aller  tout  enti^re  au  com- 
merce, k  la  recherche  du  gain  ;  elle  est  serieuse  quant  k  cela, 
mais  elle  ne  s'occupe  pas  de  politique,  ou  en  tant  qu'elle  s'en 
occupe  c'est  du  point  de  vue  purement  commercial  En  dehors 
du  commerce  c'est  aux  distractions,  k  la  jouissance,  qu'elle 
vise.  Elle  n'a  aucun  sentiment  de  devoir  ou  de  responsabilite 
sociale.  Je  parle,  bien  entendu,  de  la  tendance  generale,  en 
faisant  une  large  part  aux  exceptions.  Les  questions  sociales 
ne  la  touchent  qu'^  Theure  des  crises,  tandis  que  pour  le 
proletariat  ces  mSmes  questions  sont  toujours  d'une  urgence 
immediate,  le  touchent  k  toute  heure.  Quant  k  la  bourgeoisie 
professionnelle,  elle  aussi  est  beaucoup  trop  au  point  de  vue 
purement  personnel.  Elle  detoume  trfcs-volontiers  les  yeux 
de  toutes  les  considerations  politiques,  surtout  de  toutes  les 
grandes  questions  qui  regardent  les  autres  peuples.  Reste 
I'aristocratie  ou  la  classe  aristocratique.  Sauf  les  excep- 
tions elle  aussi  s'interesse  peu  k  la  politique,  si  ce  n'est  par 
intervalles,  quand  il  s'agit  de  defendre  une  position  devenue 
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Tobjet  de  Tattaque  populaire.  EUe  se  rallie  alors  vigoureuse- 
ment  pour  le  maintien  de  son  mt^rfit  menac6,  mais  en  temps 
ordinaire  le  politique  n'est  pour  elle  qu'une  distraction  de  plus 
et  c'est  d'un  ton  moqueur  qu'elle  s'en  mfile.  Rien  de  plus 
d6sesp6rant  pour  nous  que  cette  attitude  si  faible  ^  T^ard  de 
tout  ce  qui  ne  touche  pas  directement  aux  int^rfits  et  aux  jouis- 
sances.  II  faut  qu'elle  cesse.  C'est  la  condition  de  tout  vrai 
progr^s.  Et  run  des  moyens  les  plus  puissants  c'est  ividemment 
le  contrdle  effectif  et  reconnu  de  Topinion  de  la  seule  classe 
pour  qui  les  n^essit^  de  la  vie,  non  pas  les  jouissances,  entrent 
en  premiere  ligne,  vis-i-vis  de  qui  Texistence  que  m^nent  les 
autres  est  I'insulte  en  permanence. 

En  parlant  du  proletariat  et  de  Timportance  de  Tunion 
des  deux  proletariats  il  sera  peut-6tre  utile,  par  surcrott  de 
precaution,  de  me  garantir  contre  toute  interpretation  ftcheuse 
dans  le  sens  democratique.  II  n'est  nullement  question  pour 
nous  les  Positivistes  de  ce  qu'on  entend  par  la  democratie. 
Ce  que  nous  nous  proposons  c'est  d'abord  Tincorporation  du 
proletariat  dans  la  societe  actuelle,  son  admission  au  plein 
partage  des  bienfaits  sociaux,  c*est  ensuite  sa  constitution  en 
pouvoir  moderateur  permanent,  comme  representant  les 
interdts  les  plus  fondamentaux,  les  plus  universels  de  THu- 
manite.  Si  par  moments  un  autre  r61e  lui  edioit,  ce  n'est 
qu*accessoirement  Mais  contrdler  Taction  des  autres  pouvoirs 
sociaux,  les  stimuler,  les  rappeler  ^  leur  devoir  s'ils  s'en 
ecartent,  et  tout  cela  par  la  force  d*une  opinion  generale  bien 
dirigeei  en  renon^ant  ^  Temploi  de  la  force  proprement  dite 
ou  de  la  violence,  tel  est  son  rdle  necessaire  et  continu,  un 
r6le  qui  n'est  en  definitive  que  Texpression  de  sa  veritable  exis- 
tence sociale,  comme  la  partie  la  plus  nombreuse  de  la  societe 
co-existante,  et  par  suite  la  plus  interessee  k  ce  que  cette 
societe  soit  bien  geree.  II  n'y  a  li,  vous  le  voyez,  aucune 
ouverture  aux  idees  democratiques,  comme  on  les  entend 
ordinairement  Que  ce  soit  une  idee  sociocratique — et  par 
sociocratie  nous  entendons  Temploi  rationnel  de  toutes  les  forces 
sociales,  le  service  de  tous  sans  exception,  dans  un  m6me  but, 
Tameiioration  de  la  constitution  humaine,  individuelle,  domes- 
tique  et  civile,  dans  le  sens  le  plus  etendu  que  Ton  puisse 
donner  au  terme — non  pas  democratique,  encore  moins  aristo- 
cratique — ^je  le  veux  bien.     Parler  de  sociocratie  c'est  parler 
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aristocratiquement  pour  les  d^mocrates,  d^mocratiquement 
pour  les  aristocrates,  je  ne  le  sens  que  trop  ;  mais  au  fond  les 
id^es  des  trois  systimes  sopt  profondiment  diverses  et  ne 
prfitent  pas  k  la  confusion  pour  quiconque  n'est  pas  trop 
engagd  dans  Tun  ou  Tautre  des  syst^mes  que  je  rejette.  Et 
c'est  au  point  de  vue  sociocratique  qu'en  tout  je  me  suis  efforcd 
de  rester,  quoique  usant  d*une  pleine  liberty  quand  il  m'est 
arriv^  de  toucher  par  un  c6t^  quelconque  aux  theories  ou  k  la 
pratique  antagoniste. 

J'espfere  que  vous  aurez  saisi  le  fond  de  ma  pensde,  si 
imparfaitement  expos^e.  Ce  qui  nous  pr^occupe  tous  c'est 
le  r^tablissement  de  la  grande  unit^  occidentale,  et  dans  ce 
but  le  principal  c'est  de  rattacher  entre  elles  le  mieux  possible 
les  deux  nations  auxquelles  nous  appartenons  sinon  tous,  au 
moins  pour  la  plus  grande  partie.  Et  pour  assurer  cette  union 
il  faut  qu'elle  soit  essentiellement  de  peuple  k  peuple.  Nous 
n'excluons  nuUement  Taction  gouvernementale  propre,  mais 
il  y  a  plut6t  k  d6sirer  qu'i  compter  sur  elle,  tant  sont 
puissantes  les  habitudes  ant^rieures;  nous  n'excluons  pas 
non  plus  Taction  sagement  calculde  d'une  nouvelle  diplomatic 
k  organiser;  mais  nous  nous  reposons  en  demt^re  analyse 
sur  des  influences  extra-gouvernementales,  Tinfluence  spiri- 
tuelle  d'abord  exercie  par  le  nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel  commun 
d6]k  aux  deux  pays,  qui  n'est  pas  k  cr6er,  mais  qui  demande  de 
grands  efforts  pour  son  d^veloppement,  ensuite  sur  Tinfluence 
temporelle,  issue  du  rapprochement  syst^matiquement  institu6 
entre  les  deux  proletariats.  Celle-ci  il  s'agit  de  la  cr^er  et  de  la 
d6velopper.  Elle  n*existe  qu'i  T^tat  le  plus  rudimentaire. 
Et  afln  de  donner  de  la  precision  k  ma  pens6e  j'ai  indiqiid  un 
certain  moyen  de  propagande,  sans  exclure  pour  elle  les  autres 
moyens  quelconques  qu'on  pourrait  proposer.  Si  je  ne  me 
trompe  Tidde  est  conforme  aux  exigences  de  T^poque  indus- 
trielle,  et  se  rapporte  directement  aux  besoins  de  paix,  d'ordre 
et  de  progres  que  nous  sentons  tous  si  intimement. 

Nous  sommes  au  commencement  de  la  derni^re  demi- 
g^ndration  qui  prdc^dera  Tanniversaire  de  '89.  Que  de  choses 
k  faire,  et  de  belles  choses  aussi,  pour  que  ceux  d'entre  nous  qui 
verront  cet  anniversaire  puissent  constater  Tav^nement  d*un 
ordre  pacifique  bien  assurd,  sur  des  bases  scientifiques  et 
religieuses  pleinement  consenties. 
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Je  termine  par  quelques  paroles  d'affection  et  de  recon- 
naissance. Li^s  depuis  quinze  ans  par  la  communaut^  de 
foi  et  d*action,  les  ^v^nements  des  demiferes  ann^es  ont  res- 
serri  nos  liens.  II  n'en  pouvait  6tre  autrement.  La  souf- 
france  matdrielle  retombait  sur  vous,  les  souiTrances  morales 
etaient  communes  k  tous  les  Positivistes.  Mais  il  y  a  une 
autre  consideration  que  je  tiens  k  faire  ressortir.  Si  pendant 
la  guerre  les  Positivistes  anglais,  partout  oi  ils  se  trouvaient, 
isol^s  ou  faisant  corps,  ont  tenu  le  mdme  langage  et  agi  dans 
le  m6me  sens,  s'ils  ont  su  se  rallier  k  un  certain  degr^  les 
sympathies  populaires  et  servir  de  centre  d'action,  si  seuls  Ahs 
le  commencement  ils  ont  eu  une  politique-^et  j'entends  par 
politique  une  action  gdn^rale  trac^e  d'avance,  avec  des 
moyens  et  un  but  nettement  indiqu^s,  d'aprfes  des  principes 
rdels  et  dans  les  limites  du  possible — si  dans  un  milieu  timide 
et  vacillant  et  en  face  de  Topposition  pers^v^rante  et  ^olste 
de  tous  les  int^rdts  ils  ont  r^veill^  des  sentiments  plus 
fermes,  si  sans  se  laisser  d&ourager  ils  n*ont  cess6  de  com- 
battre  que  lorsque  le  combat  devenait  inutile  aux  yeux  de 
tous,  k  quoi  attribuer  cette  haute  distinction  que,  si  faible  qu*en 
ait  iXi  le  r&ultat,  je  revendique  pour  mes  confreres  ?  Eh  bien, 
disons-le  franchement,  et  acquittons-nous  d'une  dette  sacrde. 
C'est  k  la  possession  de  la  grande  doctrine  d*Auguste  Comte 
que  tout  revient,  c*est  k  son  inspiration  que  nous  avons  puis6, 
c'est  sous  son  influence  que  nous  avons  agi.  Partout  et  toujours 
nous  avons  avou^  la  source  de  nos  convictions,  nous  avons 
arbor^  le  drapeau  de  THumanit^,  nous  avons  proclam^  le  nom 
de  son  r^v^lateur.  Sans  craindre  le  moindre  dissentiment  de 
leur  part  j'ose  exprimer  au  nom  de  tous  notre  commune 
Reconnaissance  envers  celui  dont  nous  honorons  aujourd'hui  la 
m^moire,  pour  les  grands  services  qu'il  nous  a  rendus,  les 
profondes  satisfactions  qu*il  nous  a  l^u6es.  Vous  concevez, 
Messieurs,  quelle  profonde  affection  nous  relie  k  la  France, 
fille  ain6e  de  TEglise  Humaine  comme  elle  Ta  ^t^  dans  le 
temps  de  TEglise  Romaine. 

10  RUE  Monsieur  le  Prince,  Paris  : 
'2^gutenber^Z^  (4  sepUmbre  1872). 
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With  all  centres  of  our  Faith/ more  especially  with  our 
common  centre  in  Paris  ;  with  all  its  scattered  disciples ;  with 
the  members  of  all  other  religious  organizations  or  beliefs, 
Monotheist,  Polytheist,  or  Fetichist, — all  lesser  distinctions 
being  absorbed  in  the  one  bond  of  our  common  humanity ; 
with  the  whole  human  race,  with  man,  that  is,  wherever  found 
and  in  whatever  conditions ;  and  with  the  animal  races,  who, 
during  the  long  effort  of  man  to  raise  himself,  have  been,  as 
they  are  still,  his  companions  and  his  helpers,  we  on  this  occa* 
sion,  on  this  Festival  of  Humanity,  would  be  in  conscious  sym- 
pathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy, 
but  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  race  which  occupies  the  Past. 
We  gratefully  commemorate  the  services  of  all  the  generations 
whose  labours  we  inherit  and  wish  to  hand  down  with  increase 
to  our  successors.  We  gratefully  commemorate  also  the  ser- 
vices of  our  common  mother,  the  Earth,  the  planet  which  is 
our  home,  and  the  orbs  which  with  her  form  the  solar  system. 

We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemoration  that 
of  the  milieu  in  which  that  system  moves,  the  Space,  which 
has  ever  been  of  such  great  service  to  man,  and  whose  services 
we  so  distinctly  wish  to  recognize  and  use. 

From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which  with  happier  lot 
shall  follow  us  on  this  Earth,  the  thought  of  whom  should  be 
constantly  present  to  our  minds  in  order  to  complete  the  con- 
ception of  Humanity  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  Founder  of  our 
religion.  The  memory  of  her  greatest  servant,  Auguste  Comte, 
finds  a  fitting  place  on  this  her  greatest  Festival.    May  it  as 
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all  other  great  if  not  equal  memories  be  duly  cherished  by  us 
for  guidance  and  encouragement. 

It  is  but  natural  that  on  this  occasion  the  thoughts  of  some 
of  us  should  turn  with  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  other 
members  of  our  body,  those  who  away  from  us  share  in  our 
belief  and  in  our  hope.  For  there  are  some  not  with  us  to- 
day who  have  never  before  been  absent  from  this  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  Festival  of  Humanity.  None  will  be  more  pre- 
sent with  us  in  spirit,  nor  with  any  of  the  absent  will  those 
here,  I  feel  sure,  more  sympathize,  whilst  freely  extending  their 
sympathies  to  all  our  co-religionists.  Western  or  Eastern,  whe- 
ther  standing  alone  or  forming  a  more  or  less  compact  group, 
whether  resting,  that  is,  solely  on  the  strength  of  their  convic- 
tions, or  enjoying  the  advantage  of  others'  support. 

Our  connection  with  our  Paris  centre  has  stood  out  this 
year  in  more  than  usual  relief.  We  cannot  but  go  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  visit  of  M.  Laffitte  in  the  spring,  with  all  its 
social  enjoyment,  and  the  great  interest  of  his  public  utterances 
in  this  School.  These  were,  over  and  above  their  intrinsic 
value  as  a  summary  exposition  of  the  '  First  Philosophy,'  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  unity  of  our  action — a  foretaste  of  the 
spiritual  reunion  of  the  West,  as  in  mediaeval  times  it  was 
united  by  the  action  of  Catholicism.  It  is  the  same  character 
which  gives  importance  to  the  two  other  instances  of  co-ope- 
ration between  the  French  and  English  Positivists.  I  allude 
first  to  the  incidents  of  our  September  meeting  in  Paris,  the 
second  occasion  on  which  I  delivered  the  annual  address  on  the 
anniversary  of  Auguste  Comte's  death.  But  the  mutual  inter- 
course of  the  two  bodies  was  not  limited  to  that,  but  comprised 
a  warm  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Parisian  proletaires,  mem- 
bers of  our  faith,  of  the  sympathy  we  had  shown  them  in  their 
trials.  I  allude  secondly  to  Mr.  Beesly's  subsequent  visit,  a 
most  effective  expression  of  the  same  sympathy  with  France 
in  its  republican  associations  and  aspirations.  All  such  action 
tends  one  way,  to  the  re-forming,  where  it  is  most  needed,  that 
union  between  the  nations  which  the  course  of  the  European 
Revolution  since  the  Middle  Ages,  both  before  and  after  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  has  broken,  and  broken  with  such  dis* 
astrous  consequences  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  Race. 
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Apart  from  these  personal  communications  there  is  another 
subject  to  which  I  wish  on  all  proper  opportunities,  and  the 
present  is  one,  to  call  attention.  It  is  the  effort  initiated  by 
the  French  Positivists  to  rally  all  our  adherents  and  to  stimu- 
late new  adhesions,  as  well  as  to  carry  our  doctrines  and  their 
practical  conclusions  amongst  those  who  possibly  may  never 
formally  adhere,  but  who  yet  may  derive  advantage  for 
their  action  from  the  knowledge  so  conveyed.  Such  is  the 
object  of  the  '  Politique  Positive '  or  *  Revue  Occidentale,*  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  regularly  issued  since  the  month 
of  April  in  last  year.  If  not  the  form  we  should  in  quiet 
times  have  chosen  for  our  propaganda,  it  is,  under  excep- 
tional pressure,  and  with  the  due  recognition  of  its  excep- 
tional character,  a  mode  of  action  calculated  to  have  great 
usefulness,  and  for  which  I  would  enlist  all  possible  support, 
whether  of  active  contribution  to  its  pages,  so  as  to  make  the 
effort  a  common  one,  or  by  increasing,  so  far  as  we  can,  its 
circulation.  It  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  have  as  Western 
a  character  as  possible.  Just  for  the  moment,  no  doubt,  the 
interest  of  French  questions — questions  of  the  immediate  poli- 
tical future  of  France — ^predominates,  and  that  quite  naturally, 
as  they  concern  all  Europe  most  intimately.  In  fact,  no 
marked  movement  in  any  European  country  can  be  limited 
in  its  effect  to  that  country ;  only  as  the  historical  centre  of 
all  Western  civilization  France  touches  all  the  others  some- 
what more  closely,  and  as  this  is  so,  we  naturally  perhaps 
wish  to  hear  how  the  actual  struggle  in  that  country  is  viewed 
by  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  to  whom  its 
issue  is  of  such  immediate  moment.  But  I  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  some  among  us  will  exert  themselves,  as  one 
has  already  done,  to  contribute  to  its  pages.  Few  exertions 
are  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  our  cause,  for  nothing  stimu- 
lates attention  more  than  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  French 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Positivists,  by  the  impression  it  gives 
of  concert  on  a  basis  of  common  doctrine,  where  disunion 
hitherto  has  been  so  conspicuous.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
our  body  is  so  limited  in  numbers  as  to  make  it  imperative 
on  us  to  multiply  ourselves  by  our  energy  as  much  as  possible. 
The  pressure  is  very  great,  I  feel,  but  I  think  we  may  meet  it. 

Of  the  actual  prospects  of  the  Review  it  is  not  easy  ta 
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speak  with  confidence.  It  requires  time  to  give  the  required 
impetus  for  any  such  publication.  The  number  of  subscribers, 
I  am  told,  increases,  whilst  the  sale  of  separate  numbers  de- 
creases. The  former  are  the  more  valuable  purchasers  evi- 
dently, and  the  later  numbers,  with  their  very  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  political  crisis  which  still  continues  so  intense, 
seem  calculated  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  work. 
They  are  clear  and  most  courageous  utterances,  and,  I  fear,  at 
great  personal  risk.  Such  utterances  constitute  an  obligation 
on  all  who  believe  them  both  warranted  and  needed,  to  sup- 
port those  who  make  them  in  such  ways  as  are  open.  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  this  Review  because  all  may  not  be  aware 
of  its  existence  and  its  object 

It  is  the  extreme  uigency  of  the  times  which  tempts  us  to 
impatience  at  our  slow  advance.  Were  the  material  and 
moral  disorder  less,  we  might  more  easily  acquiesce  in  the  not 
unnatural  hesitation  which  prevails  to  accept  what  we  offer. 
We  might  acquiesce  also  were  there  any  other  doctrine  in  the 
field  beside^  those  which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting  for 
the  direction  of  the  world.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  France, 
where  the  evils  of  non-direction,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  mis- 
direction, are  so  palpable.  Without  impatience  let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  second  any  useful  attempt  at  a  sound 
guidance. 

In  France  generally  the  situation  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned is,  I  believe,  much  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  I' 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  warm  sympathy  which  I  found 
in  the  group  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Audiflfrent  at 
Marseilles  for  the  body  here.  As  its  representative  nothing 
could  be  more  cordial  than  my  reception  ;  no  attitude  could  be 
more  friendly  towards  their  English  brethren. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  America  our  move- 
ment continues  and  is  gradually  being  consolidated,  though  I 
have  had  no  very  recent  communication  with  the  New  York 
body.  From  India  I  have  received  quite  lately  some  new 
Hindoo  adhesions,  which  are  most  welcome.  There  is  no 
change  in  respect  to  the  English  adherents  in  India,  Their 
service  may  be  counted  on,  I  feel  sure,  and  cannot  be  without 
its  effect  in  modifying  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  the 
more  so  as  the  course  of  things  is  ever  bringing  new  confirma-. 
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tion  of  the  correctness  of  their  estimate  of  the  actual,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  prognosis  of  the  future  condition  of 
that  country. 

Turning  our  eyes  homewards,  what  is  the  nature  of  our 
retrospect,  and  first,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  ? 
Beginning  with  our  lectures,  the  direct  teaching  we  offer,  they 
have  been  as  continuous  on  the  Sunday  mornings  as  it  was 
fairly  possible  that  they  should  be,  about  thirty-five  out  of  the 
fifty-two  Sundays  having  been  occupied.  The  Sunday  even- 
ings have  hardly  been  interrupted,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Beesly.  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  said  last  year  on  this  point.  The  advantages  of  such 
continuous  action  must  strike  all. 

The  meetings  of  the  Positivist  Society  again  have  practi- 
cally been  uninterrupted.  As  I  hinted  last  year  was  probable, 
any  other  meetings  have  been  merged  in  this.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  real  object  to  meet  with  unbroken  regularity,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  full  usefulness  of  such  social  gatherings  is  dependent 
on  that  condition.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  many  directions, 
so  far  is  undeniable,  before  that  full  usefulness  is  attained,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  our  reaching  the  desired  result. 

Thirdly,  the  elementary  school,  for  which  I  have  at  previous 
meetings  on  this  day  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish,  has 
been  b^fun,  and  has  been  for  three  months  in  full  operation, 
thanks  to  the  persevering  energy  of  some  of  our  members. 
The  attendance  has  been  more  numerous  than  I  expected.  All 
the  branches,  except  singing,  of  strictly  elementary  instruction 
are  attended  to,  and  the  attainments  of  many  of  those  who 
come  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  question  whether  something 
more  may  not  be  added,  some  instruction,  not  of  a  Positivist 
kind,  which  may  be  a  source  of  interest  and  mental  improve- 
ment to  the  more  advanced.  It  is  a  question  requiring  some 
thought,  but  the  mention  of  it  shows  that  there  is  in  the  school 
an  aptitude  for  further  movement  Leaving  any  such  addition 
out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  there  is  room  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  teach  the  school,  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  existing  instruction.  It  would  be,  they  think,  better, 
especially  for  the  girls,  who  are  at  once  the  most  backward  and 
have  most  difficulties  at  home,  if  we  could  give  them  two  even- 
ings a  week  instead  of  one — add  the  Monday  evening,  say,  to 
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the  Thursday.  We  give  two  hours — from  seven  to  nine — on  the 
Thursday  at  present  I  mention  this  because  it  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  who  either  themselves  might  be  willing 
to  aid  in  a  work  which  has  no  distinctly  Positivist  character 
attaching  to  it,  or  might  know  those  who  would.  We  have  two 
such  assistants  already  who,  in  no  sense  Positivists,  bring  a 
zealous,  unremitting  assistance  to  us  in  our  undertaking,  and 
for  such  assistance  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  them.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  our  existing  staff  should,  most  of  them 
at  any  rate,  give  more  time  than  they  do  already,  and  I  do  not 
appeal  to  the  older  members  of  our  body,  for  with  most  of 
them  I  well  know  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  them  to  find 
the  time  required.  But  the  stating  of  such  a  want  sometimes 
leads  to  its  being  supplied.  I  will  only  add  that  the  teaching 
given  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  strictly  secular.  No  religious 
teaching,  theological  or  Positivist,  is  admitted.  This  negative 
condition  it  is  perhaps  important  to  re-state.  For  the  rest  it 
is  one  which  we  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  see  universally  adopted, 
the  opposition  to  everything  which  mars  the  pure  secularity  of 
i  the  instruction  given  by  the  State  having  great  prospect  of 

success.  In  that  case  the  entire  gratuitousness  of  what  we  offer, 
and  its  being  offered  to  those  who  are  not  conteipplated  by 
the  State  scheme,  viz.  to  those  who  are  past  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  without  any  higher  limitation,  will  remain  the  only 
distinctive  features  of  our  teaching — our  elementary  teaching 
— in  this  night  school.  These  two  features  we  all,  I  believe, 
think  important  None  are  more  welcome  to  us  than  those 
who  having  in  early  life  not  had  or  not  used  opportunities  of 
such  instruction,  come  now  to  avail  themselves  of  our  offer. 

Lastly,  in  the  cardinal  point  of  our  directly  religious  action, 
in  the  development  of  our  cultus  or  worship,  the  year  has 
been  satisfactory.  We  have  had,  that  is,  four  instances  of  the 
first  sacrament,  that  of  Presentation  ;  one  of  the  second,  the 
Initiation.  This  is  a  most  pleasant  feature  in  the  past  yean 
For  none  can  mistake  the  sincerity  of  the  adhesion  when 
parents  bring  their  children  to  be  received  into  the  Church 
of  Humanity,  more  especially  when  the  world  around  us  is 
so  averse  to  any  such  action.  The  presentations  were  all  fully 
public,  in  this  room.  The  initiation  was  not  restricted  to  the 
mere  family  circle,  but  yet  for  sufficient  reasons  was  in  my 
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6wn  house.  As  g^eat  publicity  as  possible  is  desirable,  but  in 
our  present  state  there  are  certain  limitations  which  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  our  doctrine  to  observe. 

I  said  this  acceptance  of  the  sacraments  is  a  most  pleasant 
feature.  For  I  share  to  the  full  the  growing  conviction  of  all 
our  body,  I  believe,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  it  is  in  the  religion 
and  as  the  heart  of  the  religion — ^as  that  which  most  powerfully 
appeals  to  and  acts  upon  the  feelings — in  the  worship,  that  lies 
our  greatest  strength,  our  best  hope  of  influencing  those  around 
us  whom  it  is  most  to  be  wished  that  we  should  influence,  viz. 
the  minds  of  a  religious  stamp  which  have  ceased  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  older  organizations.  Nor  is  this  all ;  not 
solely  nor  even  principally  as  a  means  of  influencing  others, 
but  as  giving  to  ourselves  strength  of  conviction  and  the 
consequent  consistency  of  action,  is  the  direct  practice  of  our 
religion  most  necessary,  and  it  is  in  the  sacraments  that  such 
practice  finds  its  most  definite  expression  under  existing 
circumstances. 

From  a  more  general  point  of  view  our  progress  continues  to 
be  slow.  It  is  true  the  number  of  avowed  adhesions  has  been 
greater  than  the  average,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  Hindoo 
additions.  It  is  true  also  that  there  is  real  satisfaction  in  the 
quality  of  the  new  adhesions,  for  some  come  to  us  from  the  two 
most  valuable  sources,  women  and  the  proletariate.  We  have, 
however  as  a  set-off,  some  withdrawals  under  various  motives. 
Still  we  undeniably  move  but  slowly — more  slowly  than  is 
easily  intelligible  even  when  the  fullest  allowance  is  made  for 
our  peculiar  social  milieu,  which  is  as  unfavourable  as  it  well 
could  be.  It  is  not  easily  intelligible  when  we  consider  the 
whole  state  of  things  around  us  and  the  ui^ent  need  which  is 
so  generally  recognized  for  some  guidance.  When  we  add 
further  the  large  amount  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  look  to 
the  older  faiths  with  hope,  who  are  what  is  commonly  called 
unattached,  we  may  well  be  surprised  that  more  do  not  ex- 
amine the  system  we  propound.  For  one  reason  or  another  it 
is  clear  men  refuse  to  enter  on  such  examination.  We  have 
a  curious  illustration  of  this  attitude  towards  us  in  the  last 
utterance  of  our  expansive  Premier,  his  discourse  on  modem 
unbelief  at  Liverpool.  He  singles  out  Dr.  Strauss  as  the  type 
of  a  dangerous  writer.     By  the  way  it  would  seem  that 
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Dr.  Strauss  has  got  into  a  much  more  hopeful  position  than 
the  one  he  occupied  as  a  writer  of  destructive  theology,  and 
is  not  wanting  in  definiteness  so  far  as  the  negative  side  is 
concerned.     So  much  may  be  gathered  from  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's admirers  see  to  be  a  very  impolitic  advertisement  of 
the  German  author.     He  certainly  rather  stimulates  curiosity 
as  to  this  work  on  the  *  Old  Belief  and  the  New' — not  that  it  has 
much  to  offer  us,  but  it  may  have  an  interest  as  an  evidence 
of  the  German  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  our  conclusions. 
But  this  is  purely  by  the  way.     It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  mode 
of  treatment  of  Comte  which  attracted  my  attention.  I  infer— 
the  inference  is  warranted— that  he  has  not  read  him.     He  is 
far  from  the  judgment  of  the  late  Dean  Milman  when  he  treats 
Comte's  works  as  the  mere  dreams  of  an  imaginative,  high- 
wrought  enthusiast.   I  do  not  dwell  on  this  treatment ;  it  were 
quite  useless  to  do  so.     It  is  manifestly  not  meant  to  be  un- 
courteous.     I  ask  myself  to  what  source  is  such  a  relative 
judgment  of  Strauss  and  Comte  to  be  traced,  assuming  it  to 
really  express  the  feelings  of  him  who  enunciated  it,  and  not  a 
politic  putting  aside  of  the  more  formidable  opponent.     I  can 
offer  but  the  one  answer  that  it  is  traceable  to  a  difference  in 
the  relative  amount  of  study  given  to  the  two  writers.     Mr. 
Gladstone  is  typical  in  these  matters  of  a  lai^e  class — men  who 
remaining  theological  in  their  belief  can  hardly  recognize  as 
objects  of  attention  those  who  have  consistently  abandoned  all 
theology.    They  scout  abroad  on  the  confines  of  the  theological 
region  to  find  matter  to  attack  or  to  use,  and  on  these  confines 
they  meet  such  writers  as  Strauss,  whose  main  work  has  been  in 
a  sense  theological.     But  they  do  not  care  to  venture  farther 
from  their  basis  of  operations.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  common  presentation  of  our  views,  such  as  prevailed 
more  largely  than  it  does  now  some  ten  years  ago,  is  still 
prevalent  amongst  those  at  the  stage  of  thought  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  reached,  and  by  virtue  of  some  such  epithet  as 
dreamy  they  think  themselves  exonerated  from  the  study  of 
the  system.     Other  motives  or  mental  proclivities  operate  with 
others  to  the  same  result,  that  of  ignoring  us  as  far  as  they 
can.     Accepting  this  as  a  fact,  it  is  our  business  to  render  this 
ignorance  more  difficult  to  those  outside —to  force  ourselves 
^nd  our  dactrines  on  their  attention — by  a  persistent  exposition 
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of  our  solutions  to  bring  home  to  them  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing something  which  may  be  superior  to  them,  or  of  the 
alternative  of  their  thoughtful  consideration. 

We  are  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  slow  growth  of  our 
religion  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  this  attitude  of  others  outside  us. 
We  can  only  be  responsible  so  far  as  our  own  defects  or 
inefficiency  impede  our  advance,  and,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat 
it,  it  is  for  us  individually  to  judge  how  far  we  are  in  this  sense 
responsible,  and,  if  we  are  conscious  of  shortcomings,  to  seek  a 
remedy.    We  none  of  us,  I  suppose,  do  all  we  could.    But  if  I 
wished  to  indicate  the  general  defect  under  which  we  labour, 
a  general  ground  for  our  not  producing  a  greater  eiTect  than 
we  do,  I  should  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  one  of  our  number 
— not  used  in  this  context,  but  suiting  my  present  purpose — 
and  say  that  what  we  want  is  '  a  passionate  devotion  of  the 
soul  to  a  real  and  active  power,  such  devotion  becoming  the 
atmosphere  of  general  life  ; '  or  again,  we  want  more  '  trans- 
figuring into  a  world  of  social  activity  under  the  impulse  of 
devotion  to  a  Supreme  Power,  as  humanly  real  as  it  is  demon- 
strably known.'     Our  religion  is  not  enough  with  us,  does  not 
sufficiently  characterize  our  lives,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  by  its  nature,  its  purely  human  complexion,  it  is 
calculated  more  than  any  other  to  interpenetrate  all  our  exist* 
ence  without  any  sense  of  incongruity.    We  have,  then,  but  to 
realize  the  full  sense  of  such  language  as  that  above  quoted, 
and  the  deficiency  which   I  have  been   considering  would 
gradually  disappear.    A  doctrine  may  spread  by  conversation 
or  writing,  by  purely  intellectual  -  means  that  is ;  a  religion 
requires  moral  means,  either  direct  personal  influence  or  the 
compelient  contagion  of  great  examples,  or  lastly  the  sense  of 
shelter  and  support  given  by  an  oi^anized  community. 

You  will  not  think  that  I  undervalue  the  exertions  we  have 
made  or  are  making,  the  results  we  have  attained.  I  have 
never  been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  I  feel  that  there  is  a  certain 
unsatisfactoriness  in  our  present  rate  of  advance,  and  that  it 
is  unsatisfactory  in  some  degree  as  a  consequence  of  our  own 
imperfection  as  promoters  of  a  great  cause,  not  merely  from 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control  Weaknesses,  short- 
comings, there  must  ever  be,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  set  our 
standard  aright.     Far  from  agreeing  with  the  view  of  some 
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opponents  who  look  on  us  as  fanatics,  I  should  rather  say  that 
we  are  somewhat  deficient  in  fanaticism  ;  or  if  present  language 
wholly  condemns  this  quality,  and  we  may  not  insist  use- 
fully on  the  good  element  it  contains,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
term  Enthusiasm,  which  still  has  a  mixed  connotation,  and  which 
aptly  assumes  the  meaning  of  the  passages  quoted.  The  strong 
yet  tempered  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  nobler  Puritans 
for  their  cause,  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  we,  their  successors, 
their  legitimate  heirs — it  is  but  a  change  of  form  that  has  taken 
place — must,  with  clearer  perceptions  and  more  abiding  suc- 
cess, struggle  for  ours. 

And  the  mention  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  suggests  a  point 
of  some  real  interest  in  reference  to  ourselves.  They  were — 
it  was  a  source  at  once  of  their  strength  and  their  weakness 
— assiduous  students  of  the  Bible :  it  was  their  guide ;  it 
coloured  all  their  thoughts  and  language  ;  it  was  the  centre  of 
their  existence.  This  great  attention  was  not  confined  to 
them.  It  is  clear  that  others  who  in  no  sense  belonged  to  them 
had  the  same  tendency  to  what  was  still  a  new  study ;  all 
the  idocun^nts  of  the  time  bear  its  impress ;  it  was  the  popular 
author  of  the  day,  in  everybody's  mouth.  But  it  was  strongest 
in  the  Puritans,  and  led  in  them  to  most  practical  results. 
Those  results  were  often  most  disastrous ;  such  guidance  as 
they  got  from  it  was  most  misleading.  But  their  practice  may 
yet  have  its  useful  lesson  for  us.  We  might  find  it  wise— I 
cannot  say  how  far  many  do,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  as  general  a 
practice  amongst  us  as  it  should  be — to  concentrate  as  much 
study  and  thought  on  the  works  which  contain  our  system  of 
life  and  doctrine  as  the  Puritans  did  on  theirs.  The  fifteen 
volumes  of  Auguste  Comte's  works  should  be,  as  the  Bible 
was  of  old,  and  to  some  is  still,  the  central  subject  of  our 
reading  and  meditation,  wherever  that  is,  and  as  far  as  we 
have  the  leisure  and  previous  knowledge  requisite  for  dealing 
with  them  and  appropriating  them.  Fifteen  volumes  seem  a 
good  deal,  but  many  of  us  have  been  so  trained,  and  have  such 
leisure,  that  the  mere  amount  cannot  be  a  serious  objection. 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  training  and  the  leisure  have  in 
the  Catechism  an  adequate  supply  for  their  practical  wants  ; 
for  their  intellectual  food,  if  they  make  it  the  nucleus  around 
which  all  their  thought  accretes  ;  and  lastly,  a  sufficient  di^ 
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rection  for  their  emotional  nature;  and  between  these  two 
extremes  of  acquaintance  with  the  works  all  other  cases  may 
range  themselves.  It  is  the  constant  dailystudy  of  some  portion, 
however  small,  which,  to  be  quite  definite,  I  advocate ;  which 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  disciples  of  the  religion  to  give  ; 
which,  if  we  do  not  give,  we  naturally  fall  short  in  our  grasp 
of  that  religion.  It  certainly  is  a  religion  which  requires  active 
thought,  if  not  much  reading,  and  it  is  as  such  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  intellectual  laziness  of  the  majority. 

One  more  remark  on  this  matter  of  our  action  here.     It  is 
most  necessary  that  we  should  be  preparing  for  the  future,  and 
that  on  no  point  more  vigorously  than  on  the  constitution  of  a 
body  of  teachers — on  the  formation,  in  fact,  of  the  new  priest- 
hood.    It  is  possible  that  our  efforts  may  not  go  farther  than 
the  formation  of  an  atmosphere,  a  milieu  favourable  to  the  rise 
of  such  a  priesthood.     But  in  any  case  it  will  be  patent  to  all 
that  the  considerations  on  which  I  have  been  dwelling  have  a 
close  connection  with  this  important  subject.     Nothing  can  be 
more  desirable  for  the  furtherance  of  this  construction  than 
the  presence  of  a  high  degree  of  social  and  religious  fervour 
in  the  body  of  the  adherents  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.     It 
would  give  the  countenance  and  support  which  the  young, 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  priestly 
vocation,  would  so  much  require.     Those  who  can  do  without 
such  external  aids  are  rare.     Most  of  us  require  them  as  an 
indispensable  condition  ;  and  when  I  speak  of  fervour  I  need 
add  no  caution.     We  are  none  of  us  likely,  by  our  training 
or  associations,  to  exaggerate  matters,  and  launch  into  ridicu- 
lous peculiarities.    That  is  not  our  danger.     We  may  quite 
safely  increase  the  degree  of  our  religious  temperature,  both 
as  regards  ourselves  in  our  co-operation,  or  as  regards  our 
attitude  to  those  with  whom  we  mix.     Later  there  may  be 
danger  of  excess,  at  present  there  is  none.     And  the  doctrine, 
with  all  that  it  involves,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  its- ever  tending  to  exaggeration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  excess  of  feeling.     The  enthusiasm  of  Humanity  will 
long  be  in  defect,  I  fear ;  at  any  rate,  the  immediate  need  of 
the  present  is  to  stimulate  it. 

I  may  seem  to  some  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  aspect  of 
our  position — on  our  personal  obligations  as  avowed  believers 
in  a  new  religion.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  make  too  much 
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of  it.     The  times  we  live  in  are  very  difficult,  the  immediate 
outlook  is    rather  unusually   gloomy.      We   are  in  no  way 
singular  in  this  judgment,  most  observers  share  it,  if  that 
is  we  once  get  clear  of  official  and  Parliamentary  platitudes. 
AVe,  on  whom  devolves,  as  the  conscious    servants  of  Huma- 
nity, the  onerous  task  of  directing   in   her  name  the  course 
of  this  world's  affairs,  can  spare  no  point  of  vantage  which 
is  accessible  to  us,  need  as  much  as  any  have  ever  needed 
all  the  strength  that  is  available.     And  there  is  no  strength 
comparable  to  that  of  strong  personal  conviction,  the  fusion 
of  all  our  powers  in  what  is  still  justly  to  be  called  the  saving 
power  of  faith.  Or  put  ourselves  aside,  complicate  the  question 
by  no  personal  reference,  obviously  what  is  wanted  is  now, 
as  it  has  ever  been — though  the  want  perhaps  in  the  revo- 
lutionary period  has  been  only  once  fully  recognized,  that  is, 
by  the  Catholic  Mediaeval    Church — a    body   of  disciplined 
adherents,  instinct  with  one  principle,  united  by  one  doctrine, 
consecrated  to  one  purpose.  The  body  so  formed  would  differ 
in  much  from  any  similar  body  acting  in  a  theological  cause. 
It  must  admit  in  its  members  a  more  full  individual  expression 
than  was  tolerated  even  by  the  large  wisdom  of  the  older 
Catholicism.    It  will  require  from  its  members  also  njore  than 
has  hitherto  been  required  in  the  way  of  mental  effort.     The 
two  conditions  run  into  one  another.     But  neither  the  admis- 
sion nor  requirement  need  impair  its  unity  of  action  ;  they 
should  but  increase  its  adaptability.     Such  a  body  is  impos- 
sible on  any  but  a  religious  basis.   Again  the  Ironsides  rise  be- 
fore us.     But  the  religious  basis  given,  as  we  are  well  assured 
it  is,  the  construction  is  possible,  and  I  will  continue  to  hope 
is,  almost  without  our  consciousness,  already  inchoate.     The 
sum  and  substance  of  what  I  have  been  saying  is,  that  we  aid  it 
to  the  best  of  our  power  by  steady  shaping  of  ourselves  for 
use.     I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  these  days  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  heroic  are  passhig  away,  that  we  are  subsiding 
to  a  dull  level  of  ordinary  aims  and  conduct — a  decent  medi- 
ocrity.    I  can  see  no  truth  in  the  language,  if  it  expresses 
not  a  fact,  but  a  necessity  or  even  a  tendency.  As  I  view  the 
future  and  the  present  the  call  will  be  great  on  all  the  higher 
energies ;  the  pressure  of  social  exigencies  be  such  as  by  a 

spontaneous  process   to   mould  the   nobler   natures  into  a 
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correspondency  with  their  arduous  duties — the  atmosphere  will 
be  tempered  to  heroism. 

And,  that  I  may  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  leave  the  more 
personal,  I  should  rather  say  the  more  domestic  part  of  my 
subject.  I  have  never  on  these  occasions  confined  myself 
within  its  limits.  The  very  conception  of  the  Festival  of 
Humanity  forbids  it.  It  is  intolerant  of  any  narrow  issues, 
however  important. 

And  I  use  in  support  of  my  previous  remarks  one  portion 
only  of  our  task,  yet  a  lai^e  one,  with  peculiar  difficulties  of 
its 'own,  sufficient  to  task  any  energy  we  have;  and  yet  it 
is,  I  repeat,  but  a  part  in  the  arc  of  the  large  circle  of  our  ex- 
ertion. I  turn  to  the  wide  question  of  the  external  action  of 
our  nation  and  its  Government,  a  question  of  ever  fresh  inte- 
rest, and  one  in  regard  to  which  a  constant  renewal  of  our 
efforts  to  modify  what  we  consider  erroneous  or  wrong  is  im- 
peratively needed.  In  the  difficulties  of  its  treatment  I  may 
count  on  your  sympathy  and  consideration.     • 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  little  teaching  from  our 
official  classes,  our  professional  politicians.  Now  and  then 
we  hear  something  said,  an  ignoble  remark  from  Mr. 
Disraeli,  one  of  a  better  order  from  Lord  Salisbury,  but  the 
topic  is  not  prominent.  There  is  a  dominant  insularity  in  our 
political  utterances.  In  fact,  the  reticence  is  so  marked  as  to 
have  a  certain  significance,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  action  of  our  Government  in  naval  and  military  matters, 
and  with  a  certain  tone  of  national  self-assertion  which  has 
been  noticeable  of  late,  more  frequently  recurring  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  have  it.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  now  that 
our  cowardly  inaction  in  the  Franco-German  war,  our  abdi- 
cation of  all  our  national  responsibilities,  for  which  nation  and 
Government  are  equally  blameable,  have  not  decreased  but  in- 
creased our  difficulties  for  the  future.  The  doctrine  of  keeping 
to  ourselves,  of  exclusive  attention  to  our  own  interests,  has 
lost  some  of  its  power  in  consequence  of  the  practical  convic- 
tion forced  on  us  by  recent  events  that  it  is  an  impossible 
one  to  practise.  Its  strength  lay  and  still  li^s  doubtless  in 
the  commercial  world.  Yet  the  tension  and  anxiety  felt  in 
that  world,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Prussia,  bring  home  to  all  the  interdependence 
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of  all  civilized  communities — the  general  and  not  simply  com- 
mercial interdependence.  This  latter  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. There  are  many  other  considerations  which  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  we  are  shaking  off  something  of  our  insu- 
lar self-concentration.  But  if  I  am  wrong  it  would  not  be 
less  but  more  desirable  that  we  should  bring  an  uninterrupted 
attention  to  this  subject.  Equally  by  its  past  and  its  present, 
England  is  almost  more  .than  any  other  nation  bound  up  with 
others,  with  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe.  I  use  the  term 
England,  not  blind  to  theobjection  that  it  is  a  partfor  the  whole. 
I  use  it  as  a  synonym  for  the  official  term,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  truth  is  that  our 
Imperial  policy  is  mainly  decided  by  that  element  in  the 
heterogeneous  mass  which  we  call  England.  It  is  the 
sovereign  part  of  the  system  ;  we  scarcely  bring  home  to  our- 
selves how  much  its  action  is  altered,  and  generally  for  the 
worse,  by  the  influence  of  its  relations  to  the  other  consti- 
tuents. But,  allowing  for  this  impairment  of  its  unity,  for  its 
consequently  lowered  fulfilment  of  its  duties  as  a  state,  it  is 
still,  I  must  think,  true  that  it  is  the  most  powerful,  the 
directing  unit ;  and  we  may  observe  that  it  is  recognized  as 
such  by  the  political  language  of  its  compeers  in  the  Western 
world. 

England,  then,  with  this  wide  range  of  connections,  has  an 
equally  wide  range  of  duties.  I  must,  for  convenience,  break 
them  up  into  heads.  And  they  fall  under  three :  Duties  to  those 
Western  compeers  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  duties  to  her 
colonies  and  dependencies,  and  duties  to  the  Eastern  nations, 
whether  they  are  powerful  states  or  communities  in  a  less 
advanced  condition.  It  will  be  at  once  clear  that  my  object 
can  but  be  to  state  or  to  re-state  the  most  general  principles 
which  should  animate  English  policy  in  reference  to  these 
three  heads,  even  in  the  stating  of  which  I  have  been  as 
summary  as  possible,  choosing  representative  terms  rather 
than  offering  an  exhaustive  statement. 

I  content  myself  with  an  allusion  merely  to  the  great 
principle  which  colours  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say — the  prin- 
ciple of  looking  on  all  England's  action  and  duties  from  the 
point  of  view  of  her  membership  in  the  Western  Republic, 
of  her  subordination  to  the  European  State  System  ;  not  from 
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that  which  she  has  too  often  claimed — her  entire  independence, 
her  isolation  from  any  system. 

Recent  events  have  profoundly  increased  the  permanent 
disturbance  of  Europe,  and  left  her  in  a  state  of  repulsion  which 
it  will  take  long  to  overcome.  Her  concert  as  a  system  has 
not  been  destroyed  ;  the  past  is  too  powerful  for  that ;  but  it 
has  for  the  time  given  way  to  antagonism,  and  for  much  of 
that  which  is  worst  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  England  is 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  country  responsible.  I  believe 
time  will  only  confirm  the  judgment  that  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  interfere  with  equal  benefit  to  the  common  peace, 
and,  by  changing  the  final  settlement  between  the  two  belli- 
gerents, to  obviate  much  of  the  evil  which  now  threatens 
Europe.  The  deplorable  incapacity  of  her  statesmen  must 
bear  the  blame  of  this.  They  are  not,  of  course,  equally  to 
blame  with  the  directors  of  the  German  policy,  whose  extor- 
tion of  money,  and  still  worse  act,  the  rending  from  their 
enemy  a  portion  of  territory  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
wholly  averse  to  the  change,  thereby  creating  a  perma- 
nent difficulty  in  maintaining  public  order  in  Europe,  give  us 
the  measure  of  their  comprehension  of  the  real  wants  of  our 
epoch.  But  to  have  stood  by  and  seen  this  done  and  not 
openly  even  to  protest  against  the  outrage,  much  less  to 
bring  to  bear  any  of  the  residuary  forces  in  Europe  to  pre- 
vent it — this  must  be  a  lasting  disgrace  on  the  Government 
of  England  of  the  time.  And  there  was  a  way  open  by  which 
the  worst  evil  might  have  been  avoided,  without  requiring  the 
stronger  to  yield  too  much  of  his  insolent  pride,  and  by 
which  real  service  might  have  been  done  to  both  parties. 
The  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  might,  that  is,  have  insisted 
on  having  their  voice  heard  in  a  question  which  is  of  essential 
concern  to  all — might  have  insisted  on  being  consulted  on  the 
common  settlement.  A  firm  policy  initiated  by  England  in  this 
direction  could  not  have  been  set  aside ;  and  when  their  voice 
was  heard,  the  advice  given  and  maintained  might  have 
eased  all  subsequent  relations. 

The  opportunity  was  lost ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
evil  which,  by  losing  it,  we  permitted  should  not  be  repaired. 
In  such  matters  there  is  nothing  irrevocable,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  Europe,  as  we  well  know,  acknowledge  no  finality. 
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The  policy  which  would  have  been  wise  at  the  end  of  the 
war  is  the  true  one  to  adopt,  with  certain  modifications,  at  the 
present  moment ;  nor  less  is  it  certain  that  the  policy  which 
would  have  been  wise  during  the  war  remains  the  true  one 
now.  Europe  requires  peace,  for  its  own  internal  needs  and 
for  its  general  action  on  the  other  nations.  It  requires  not 
merely  peace,  but  the  restoration  and  development  of  har- 
monious co-operation  between  its  various  members.  In  its 
present  condition,  and  with  the  existing  doctrines  of  entire 
separation  of  interests,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  funda- 
mental wants  can  be  satisfied  by  a  mere  policy  of  inaction, 
by  a  mere  waiting  on  events,  by  a  doctrine  of  national  isola- 
tion, resting  on  the  '  streak  of  sea '  basis.  One  portion  of 
Europe  evidently  acknowledges  this  necessity  for  actioa  The 
meeting  of  the  Emperors  has  no  other  significance.  The  less 
European  elements  in  that  assembly  are  quite  aware  that 
inaction  cannot  secure  their  ascendancy,  peace  in  their  sense. 
But  no  more  now  than  in  1815  can  the  combination  of  Em- 
perors meet  the  requirements  of  our  troubled  but  progressive 
civilization.  It  is  not  around  Russia  that  the  future  order  of 
Europe  can  form  itself.  The  guidance  demanded  cannot  be 
found  in  the  least  advanced  portions  of  the  system  which  de- 
mands it,  much  less  in  a  state  which  is  alien  to  that  system. 

Now  as  ever,  in  these  centuries  of  modem  European 
history,  it  is  in  the  close  union  of  England  and  France  that 
lies  the  real  hope  of  constituting  a  sound  nucleus  for  Euro- 
pean concert ;  and  had  either  country,  more  especially  had 
England,  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  name,  such  a  close  union 
were,  if  difficult,  yet,  for  all  strictly  necessary  purposes,  not 
impossible. 

I  will  spare  you  all  the  necessary  qualifications  and  cau- 
tions, and  limitations  of  my  statements.  They  can  easily  be 
supplied,  and  if  too  carefully  stated,  interfere  with  the  direct 
expression  of  my  meaning.  In  the  recognized  absence  of 
such  a  statesman,  all  that  each  private  Englishman  can  do,  is 
to  help  so  far  as  he  can  to  form  opinion  by  the  free  utterance 
of  his  own  convictions. 

^  Apart  from  all  question  of  French  interests,  in  the  simple 
interest  of  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  England  might  and 
should  make  an  appeal  to  the  other  states,  and  through  them 
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to  Germany,  to  revise  that  part  of  its  action  which  concerns 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Treating  the  subject  in  a  way  which 
would  recognize  the  German  success  in  the  late  war,  the  re- 
vision counselled  might  take  some  such  shape  as  the  follow- 
ing : — First,  the  restitution  to  France  of  all  that  is  strictly 
French  in  Lorraine,  including  Metz,  with  the  condition  that 
it  should  not  for  twenty-five  years  be  fortified,  thus  relieving 
Germany  from  one  part  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  her 
of  a  fresh  violation  of  the  principle  of  which  her  writers  are  so 
fond  when  it  suits  them — that  of  nationality.  She  has  too 
many  other  violations  of  a  similar  kind  on  her  conscience. 
It  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  France  from  the  great  irri- 
tation and  danger  of  a  first-rate  fortress  so  near  her  centre — a 
permanent  threat.  Secondly,  the  neutralization  of  Alsace, 
and  the  dismantling  of  its  fortresses,  the  territory  taking 
rank  with  Belgium  as  a  state  under  the  guarantee  of  Europe, 
flanking  and  protecting  Switzerland,  and  tending  also  by  the 
simple  fact  of  its  establishment  to  quiet  the  natural  alarm 
which  Switzerland  now  feels.  This  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage. But  there  is  the  much  greater  one,  that  it  would  in  this 
interim  state  of  Europe,  in  which  there  is  so  little  security 
against  collision,  remove  one  great  cause  of  collision,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  a  long  neutral  slip  diminish  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  two  great  Continental  Powers. 

It  seems  dreaming,  such  is  the  level  we  have  reached,  to 
speak  of  any  prevision  of  the  kind  to  guard  against  contin- 
gent dangers,  dangers,  however,  which  all  see  to  be  imminent. 
Yet,  quite  soberly,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  policy  which  is 
impracticable,  nor  which  would  render  it  hopeless  of  attain- 
ment, if  firmly  and  respectfully  pressed  upon  Germany  by 
the  united  voice  of  Europe.  It  would  relieve^  her  from  a 
present  embarrassment  and  a  great  odium.  For  this  clinging 
to  a  portion  of  soil  in  defiance  of  the  feelings  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  with  the  result  of  the  large  expatriation  of  the 
people  and  the  almost  universal  discontent  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  remain — the  whole  case,  brave  it  out  as  she  may, 
is  a  terrible  stain  upon  German  morality,  and  must  some  day, 
as  her  better  conscience  awakens,  weigh  heavily  upon  her. 
The  excitement  of  triumph  over,  the  hollowness  of  her  suc- 
cess is  apparent.     She  has  not  risen  but  sunk  in  estimation. 
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She  has  not  lowered  but  raised  her  rival.  She  will  not  dis- 
gorge her  iniquitous  plunder,  her  money  extortion  ;  but  this 
peaceful  removal  of  a  source  of  quarrel,  this  almost  irresis- 
tible incentive,  as  men  are  constituted,  to  another  struggle,  and 
one  in  which  she  can  hardly  hope  to  be  so  fortunate  as  in  the 
last,  might  be  accepted  at  the  instance  of  a  third  party. 

This  action,  be  it  observed,  is  quite  independent  of  France, 
though  of  necessity  in  her  true  interest,  whether  separately 
considered  or  as  a  member  of  the  European  system,  but  it 
might  be  taken  as  well  by  one  who  was  mainly  in  his  personal 
sympathies  German,  as  by  one  on  the  French  side.  It  is 
European,  that  is,  and  not  comparatively  local.  It  does  not 
therefore,  except  indirectly,  bear  on  the  close  union  which  I 
advocate  between  England  and  France. 

That  involves  much  more,  yet  nothing  which  might  not, 
had  we  a  competent  Government,  be  proclaimed  on  the  house- 
top, for  it  is  not  fraught  with  danger  or  menace  to  any. 

It  might  surely,  avoiding  at  once  all  discourtesy  and  still 
more  all  empty  official  phrases,  be  made  quite  clear  in  a 
definite  announcement  that  we  were  determined  within  all 
reasonable  limits  to  support  and  act  with  France  ;  that  the 
two  countries  in  no  sense  recognized  in  the  late  events  the 
conclusion  of  their  natural  and  historical  leadership  of  Europe, 
but  that  they  were  determined  to  assert  such  leadership  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe — that  no  violent  in- 
fraction of  such  peace  would  for  the  future  find  them  dis- 
united. Free  from  any  wish  to  oppress  others  or  to  incorpo- 
rate others,  they  would  not  see  others  oppressed  or  incorporated. 
All  the  smaller  states  should  see  in  them  protectors  of  their 
just  and  most  valuable  independence.  I  do  but  state  the 
principle. 

Such  an  attitude  in  relation  to  France  carries  with  it  the 
whole  subject  of  England's  external  action  in  Europe.  No 
question  is  there  which  is  not  included,  either  in  Western  or 
Eastern  Europe.  But  where  lies  the  obstacle  to  the  assuming 
this  attitude,  which  makes  its  statement  seem  almost  idle } 
From  our  national  point  of  view  the  obstacle  lies  in  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has,  since  the  cessation  of  monarchical  rule  in 
England,  characterized  all  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  at  all 
times  been  subordinated  to  mere  home  questions,  and  to  the 
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exigencies  of  party  government  It  is  this  which  has  led  to 
the  taunt  of  perfidiousness  so  commonly  launched  against  it 
The  natural  action  of  this  peculiar  feature  on  our  institutions 
has  been  intensified  of  late  years,  not  by  a  greater  tendency 
to  uncertainty — for  in  one  respect  there  has  been  less,  the  two 
parties  which  struggle  for  power  having  acted  very  much  in 
unison  on  foreign  questions — but  by  another  influence,  that,  viz. 
of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  holders  of  power,  which  seems  to 
render  any  prescient  statesmanship  useless.  They  fix  their 
attention  solely  on  those  questions  which  immediately  may 
affect  the  constituencies  or  their  directors,  and  these  are  in- 
evitably home  questions.  I  shall  touch  on  the  remedy  later, 
as  it  is  illustrative  of  what  gives  their  force  to  these  remarks 
— the  extreme  difficulties  of  our  situation,  and  the  consequent 
need  of  strength. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  to  our  Government,  whatever 
our  judgment  on  its  European  policy,  that  it  is  remiss  in  regard 
to  the  United  States  of  America.     The  termination  of  our 
difficulties  with  that  Power — I  will  assume  that  they  are  ter- 
minated— is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  even  if  we  are  indisposed 
to  accept  all  the  rejoicings  upon  it  which  are  current.     We,  in 
common  with  all  others,  wish  for  peace  and  goodwill  between 
the  two  countries.  We  do  not  attach  the  same  relative  import- 
ance to  their  union  which  characterizes  the  language  of  some 
of  our  statesmen  and  writers,  language  which  has  an  ill  sound, 
as  tending  to  a  league  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munities which  would  not  improbably  be  oppressive  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But,  with  this  allowance,  as  I  said,  we  value  highly 
the  friendship  of  America.     But  we  cannot  but  remark  on  the 
conduct  of  our  Government,  and  that  not  merely  in  these  last 
cases,  as  pushing  conciliation  to  the  verge  of  truckling — ^a 
course  never  politic  as  between  two  great  states,  and  which 
seemed  at  one  time  certain  to  defeat  its  own  end.     It  is  due,  I 
presume,  to  the  exaggeration  of  our  estimate  of  commercial 
prosperity — the  idea  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  all  our  nobler 
energies.     We  cringe  to  our  largest  customer.     In  no  such 
spirit,  but  from   the  consciousness  that  as  a  nation,  repre- 
sented by  its  Government,  we  had  been  wrong,  should  an 
ample  recognition  of  that  wrong  have  been  long  ago  tendered 
to  America.  If  I  comment  on  this  spirit  it  is  for  no  purposes  of 
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mere  destructive  criticism.  We  have  exhausted  our  vocabu- 
lary of  noble  terms  to  cover  what  there  has  been  of  ignoble  in 
our  action,  and  all  official  tongues  are  loud  in  their  praise 
of  our  national  moderation.  Let  all  this  be  remembered,  say 
when  the  next  quarrel  with  China  arises,  an  event  constantly 
at  our  doors  under  the  stimulus  of  our  mercantile  rapacity. 
There  is  too  much  ground  for  fearing  that  all  our  varnish  will 
then  disappear,  and  that  the  naked  truth  will  stand  out  in  its 
hidcousness — that  it  is  with  the  strong  that  this  great  nation 
is  moderate,  and  that  we  trample  without  scruple,  as  we  have 
heretofore  trampled,  on  the  weak. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  on  the  proper  con- 
duct to  be  pursued  by  England  towards  her  colonies,  and 
much  harsh  language  has  been  used  against  those  who  advocate 
separation.  The  question  is  a  complicated  one.  The  colonies 
are  not  a  soyrce  of  strength  to  us,  materially  at  least,  but  of 
weakness.  This  was  justly  remarked,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby.  Then,  again,  our  pedantic  constitu- 
tionalism has  made  them  practically  independent  of  our  con- 
trol. They  act  as  it  seems  good  to  them,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as,  if  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole.  Look  into  the  Coolie  question, 
and  you  can  hardly  disguise  the  fact  that,  with  a  slight  change 
of  form,  much  of  the  reality  of  the  slave-trade  is  revived  to 
sully  again  the  English  name.  Or  take  a  less  ambiguous 
matter,  and  examine  the  action  of  the  Queensland  emigrants, 
their  -treatment  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  It  will  be  plain 
from  such  examination,  I  think,  that  if  England  cannot  stop 
such  action  and  punish  such  misdeeds,  then  on  all  moral  con- 
siderations she  should  clear  herself,  by  a  total  severance  of  the 
tie,  from  all  suspicion  of  connivance.  If  maintained  the  con- 
nection IS  a  source  of  moral  weakness.  I  could  easily  swell 
this  list,  but  these  two  instances  are  enough.  Granting  that 
our  hand  over  them  were  firm  enough  to  prevent  such  evils,  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me  in  wishing  the  connection  un- 
broken, not  because  it  ministers  to  our  Imperial  pride  and 
power,  but  as  a  point  of  our  Imperial  duties.  Our  past  colonial 
history  has  left  us  with  many  obligations  to  our  colonies,  very 
strong  obligations  in  some  cases — I  mean  in  the  case  of  the 
penal  settlements— but  with  obligations  in  all  cases.  Politically 
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united  or  independent,  there  is  equally  a  permanent  element 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  parties,  and  consequently  a 
permanence  of  the  duties  ;  and  a  wise  exertion  of  the  influences 
which  naturally  emanate  from  the  older  social  order  might 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  new.  It  is  one  matter  of  regret  in 
the  past  that  from  unwisdom  and  impolitic  direction  there  has 
been  a  premature  separation  of  so  many  of  the  European 
settlements  from  their  mother  country,  and  not  from  England 
only. 

So  that,  if  I  am  in  unison  with  the  general  sense  of  our 
body,  we  are  not  for  the  sudden  or  even  proximate  disruption 
of  the  colonial  ties.  But  then  the  ground  on  which  we  advo- 
cate their  retention  is  one  which  involves  effort,  money  effort 
as  well  as  other  effort,  on  the  part  of  our  nation  and  its 
Government,  and  constitutes  a  fresh  item  in  our  already  heavy 
responsibilities — another  link  in  my  argument  that  we  want 
all  the  strength  we  can  get  from  all  quarters,  if  we  are  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  I  need  say  no  more 
on  this  question  ;  let  us  turn  to  another. 

England  is  more  than  any  other  Power  involved  in  the 
relations  of  Europe  with  the  group  of  great  Eastern  States, 
India,  China,  Japan,  with  Burmah  and  Siam.  I  place  them 
all  on  the  same  footing,  and  for  my  present  purpose  consider 
them  all  and  each  as  independent  national  existences  in 
presence  of  similar  existences  in  Europe.  It  is  but  a  question 
of  time  for  India,  even  in  form  ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  our  own 
recognized  obligations,  our  Grovernment's  solemn  proclamations, 
the  group  of  Indian  states  stands  outside  of  us  an  addition  to 
our  duties,  not  a  feeder  of  our  strength.  The  burden  which 
she  is,  and  will  be  to  us  materially,  has  yet  to  make  its  full 
force  felt.  The  moral  weight  with  which  she  presses  upon  us, 
from  the  mode  of  her  acquisition,  no  less  than  the  disgraceful 
means  by  which  we  retain  our  hold,  has  also  not  as  yet 
attained  its  full  recognition.  But  the  more  we  place  India  on 
a  level  with  the  other  Eastern  Powers  and  guide  our  policy 
to  her  by  this  principle,  the  lighter  will  our  load  become. 

Thus  grouped  we  have  one  general  duty  towards  all,  a 
duty  common  to  us  with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  All  the 
members  of  that  body  alike  are  bound  in  wholesome  concert 
with  one  another  to  act  in  respectful  sympathy  towards  those 
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older  organizations,  to  impart  to  them  such  results  of  our 
troubled  growth  as  may  be  usefully  received  by  them^  to  see 
whether  they  cannot  in  their  turn  receive  something  useful 
from  them.     This  concert,  if  England  were  wise  and  rightly 
guided,  she  would  strive  to  initiate,  as  the  Power  most  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  question.     The  attitude  assumed 
would  be  something  of  a  protectorate,  for  our  European 
material  strength  is  palpably  greater;  but  it  need  not  be 
either  an  obtrusive  or  an  oppressive  protectorate.     It  might 
be  in  fact  limited  to  the  securing  a  renunciation  on  the  part 
of  all  the  concerting  states  of  any  forcible  interference,  no 
matter  what  the  interest  at  stake.    Present  thought  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  hardly  conceive  any  combined  action  for  a  noble 
or  disinterested  end.     But  were  it  not  for  this,  it  surely  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  European  Powers  to  agree  on 
measures  checking,  in  the  first  place,  all  piratical  interference 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  as  the  term  is  generally  understood ; 
and  restricting,  secondly,  the  oppressive  tendencies  of  each  state 
when  it  acts  alone ;  tendencies  so  evil  that,  more  especially  in 
our  own  case,  our  action  might  well  be  qualified  as  a  national 
piracy.  It  would  be  possible,  in  fact  easy,  such  is  the  awakened 
state  of  the  Eastern  mind,  to  make  this  change  in  the  attitude 
of  Europe  felt,  so  removing  the  distrust  which  they  at  present 
must  feel,  and  which  we  can  only  wish  to  encourage,  whilst 
things  continue  as  they  are.     A  formal  declaration  of  such 
change   would  be   an   admissible    conception    to    any  true 
directors  of  Western  policy.     How  visionary  it  seems  in  the 
present  I  need  not  say,  nor  need  I  do  more  than  add  that 
such  a  change  would  imply  of  necessity  the  abandonment  of 
all  governmental  action  in  the  support  of  missionaries.     No 
pressure  whatever  on  the  freest  moral  and  spirituc^l  intercourse 
on  our  side  at  least  could  be  tolerated.     Each  Eastern  State 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  its  own  needs  in 
this  respect.     On  such  bases  as  these,  of  outward  peace  and 
free  intellectual  and  commercial  intercourse,  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  East  and  West  might  securely  rest,  in  confident 
anticipation  of  the  establishment,  ultimately,  of  a  complete 
and  definitive  harmony. 

Again,  for  the  second  time,  the  natural  course  of  thought 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion  here  as  in  reference  to  England's 
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more  strictly  European  action.  In  the  East  as  in  the  West, 
by  our  past  history  we  have  been  mainly  in  contact  with 
France,  though  with  a  less  mixed  character  attaching  to  that 
contact.  It  has  been,  that  is,  more  exclusively  unfortunate  if 
not  evil.  Unfortunate  for  both  countries  was  their  competi- 
tion in  India,  least  unfortunate  for  France,  as  she  was  freed 
by  its  issue  from  an  Indian  Empire.  Evil  for  both  countries 
has  been  their  later  competition  or  their  later  combination, 
their  joint  attack  on  China  on  one  hypocritical  pretext  or 
another,  with  all  its  shameful  incidents.  But,  for  misfortune 
or  for  evil,  the  two  nations  have  as  a  fact  been  most  in  juxta- 
position. And  in  this  there  is  a  useful  indication  for  the 
future.  The  two  might  draw  near  to  one  another  for  good, 
for  combined  action  in  the  direction  of  support  and  protection 
of  the  Eastern  States.  The  union  of  the  West  in  this  respect 
must  begin  with  the  more  close  union  of  some  of  its  members, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  maritime  Powers  would  con- 
stitute the  soundest  element  for  a  further  aggregation.  To 
attempt  to  shorten  the  process  and  leap  at  once  to  the  union 
of  all  would  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  mistake,  and  would  only 
issue  in  vagueness  and  instability. 

You  will  see  that  to  work  out  these  subjects  would  be  out 
of  my  power  within  the  limits  of  one  address.  It  is  the  less 
necessary,  as  with  most  of  them  at  any  rate  we  are  familiar. 
I  have  only  to  say  so  much  on  them  as  may  in  the  end  suffice 
to  support  the  line  of  reasoning  I  have  adopted,  and  to  leave 
on  my  hearers  a  certain  unity  of  impression  in  a  particular 
direction. 

There  remains  one  more  topic  of  the  same  order  as  the 
foregoing.  It  is  the  action  of  England  towards  what,  as  a 
short  expression,  I  may  call  Africa — Africa,  that  is,  as  the 
representative  country  of  the  tribes  or  nations  which  are  the 
most  backward  in  the  ascending  movement  of  the  race — the 
representative  consequently  of  those  portions  of  the  race 
which  have  suffered  most,  wherever  it  was  possible  they  should 
suffer,  from  that  tumultuous  and  undirected  movement.  The 
expression  then,  in  this  inclusive  sense,  may  be  a  useful  con- 
densation. 

Here  I  am,  within  certain  limits,  on  easier  ground.  If 
our  country  has  led  the  way  in  the  sin  against  those  tribes, 
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she  has  not  been  backward  relatively  in  the  national  disclaimer 
of  her  wrong.  One  of  her  latest  acts  is,  in  pursuance  of  her 
traditional  policy,  an  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  African 
races  ;  and  the  popular  voice  is  against  slavery.  But  it  is  not 
hard  here  also  to  pass  the  limit  and  come  in  collision  with 
many  evil  designs,  which  evidence  a  very  imperfect  sense  of 
our  proper  duty.  We  are  gravely  told  by  so-called  Christian 
organs  of  the  high  mystical  school,  that  English  ruffians  and 
Arab  savages  should  be  organized  under  some  fit  leaders  for  so 
choice  a  crew,  to  drill  Africa  into  civilization  by  the  bullet  and 
the  sword.  I  quote  this  passage  in  substance  from  the  '  Spec- 
tator *  newspaper,  and  it  is  but  the  brutal  representative  of  a 
very  prevailing  opinion,  which  fortunately,  however,  our  Go- 
vernment does  not  share.  The  great,  the  extravagant  cost  of 
its  Abyssinian  marauding  was  a  most  lucky  thing  in  that 
respect.  Yet  its  hand  is  so  weak  upon  its  roving  citizens  that 
it  may  tolerate  much,  and  hence  all  vigilance  is  needed  to 
oppose  these  bloodthirsty  impulses. 

One  might  ask,  when  such  designs  are  avowed,  where  is 
the  hurry — why  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  spread  our  civiliza- 
tion over  Africa }  Is  it  anything  so  very  perfect  in  its  results 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  European  population,  that  it  is 
essential  to  lose  no  time  in  sweeping  into  its  grinding-mill 
the  African  }  The  argument  from  the  ancient  military  civili'- 
zation  fails  us,  and  on  this  ground.  The  Roman  conquest,  to 
take  the  most  perfect  type,  was  justifiable  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  some  order  upon  earth,  the  necessary  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  that  peace  and  not  war  is  man's  true  function. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  defence  of  the  accumulations  of  man*s 
thought  and  action  against  the  threatening  process  of  constant 
forcible  interruption.  No  such  reasons  exist  now  for  a  re- 
newed adoption  of  the  military  procedure ;  the  civilized 
world  is  too  strongly  organized  to  fear  any  subversion  from 
inferior  nations  ;  and  whatever  the  force  of  evil  ambition,  we 
may,  I  think,  on  many  grounds  be  sure  that  on  any  large 
scale  it  will  not  be  renewed. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  for  us  to  preach  a  different  doctrine  ; 
more  distinctly,  more  obtrusively,  though  without  any  oppres- 
sion, should  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  a  Protectorate  be 
organized  by  the  Western  world  in  the  interest  of  Africa.   And 
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here  we  come  upon  a  useful  tradition,  in  the  treaties  on  the 
slave  trade  which  have  been  so  frequent  between  the  European 
Powers  concerned  in  it  The  germ  of  this  idea  of  protection 
is  ready  to  our  hand.  Rightly  developed  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  The  action  of  each  several  Power  in  relation 
to  Africa  might  be  restricted  by  this  concert  of  all  the  Powers. 
Such  concert  would  result  or  should  result  in  a  very  complete 
abstention  from  all  premature  interference  in  Africa  or  with  the 
populations  of  which  it  is  the  representative.  All  buccaneering 
enterprise  would  be  put  down  (and  I  am  not  clear  that  the 
action  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen  does  not  justly  come 
under  the  term),  as  should  all  continuance  in  any  form  of  the 
slave  trade.  Whatever  peaceful  intercourse  was  possible 
should  be  encouraged  ;  but  if  rejected  the  rejection  must  be 
acquiesced  in,  not  overborne.  Gradually  such  conduct  would 
tell  on  the  African  tribes,  and  higher  and  more  profitable  com- 
munication than  trade  might  have  room  to  develope.  There 
never  has  been  any  justification  of  the  idea  that  these  belated 
portions  of  our  race  are  averse  to  the  just  influence  of  the  more 
advanced.  Quite  the  contrary.  Their  confidence  has  been  as 
touching  as  it  has  been  abused. 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  protection  which  I  must  not 
omit,  and  which  requires  a  very  delicate  handling  in  practice. 
It  is  easy  to  speak  of.  It  is  not  Europe  only  which  oppresses 
Africa.  Probably  at  present  it  is  not  Europe  even  principally. 
The  Muhammadan  propaganda  and  cupidity  combined  are  ex- 
erting a  powerful  influence  for  evil  on  those  long-suflfering 
tribes.  The  Arabs,  whatever  that  vague  term  means,  are 
evidently  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Europeans  ;  and  were 
European  action  rightly  directed,  it  would — it  is  quite  able  to 
do  so — interfere  with  the  requisite  firmness  for  removing  this 
source  of  wrong. 

In  all  this  England  has  a  leading  part  to  play.  By  her 
discoveries,  her  settlements,  her  conquests,  she  has  been  in 
a  prominent  degree  involved  in  Africa  ;  and  if  some  good  has 
been  done  in  the  course  of  her  mixed  career,  yet  there  are 
incidents  and  results  of  it  which  none  can  look  back  upon 
without  shame.  Even  where  she  has  meant  well  she  has 
but  too  often  worked  marked  evil.  Witness  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  other  similar  cases.     The  latest  accounts  from 
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the  Cape  are  but  too  often  revolting  in  their  atrocity.  She 
has  in  any  case  contracted  great  obligations  over  and  above 
the  common  obligations  of  our  humanity  towards  these  popu- 
lations, and  she  should  exert  herself  to  fulfil  them.  As  in 
the  two  former  cases,  France  and  England  are  the  European 
powers  most  immediately  concerned ;  the  former  by  her 
unfortunate  and  immoral  conquest  of  Algiers,  the  latter  by 
her  Cape  settlements,  both,  by  their  competition  in  Egypt, 
are  prominent  in  this  question.  In  fact,  wherever  you  turn  in 
modern  history  so  far  as  it  concerns  Europe,  you  are  sure  to 
stumble  on  evidences  of  this  closer  relation  existing  between 
these  two  States.  It  is  their  mutual  action  which  determines 
the  form  of  modern  history.  It  were  as  vain  as  it  were 
unwise  to  wish  to  change  the  current  of  our  mutual  traditions  ; 
all  should  point  the  other  way ;  to  the  adherence  to  them,  and 
to  their  development  by  a  more  persistent  friendliness  for 
noble  co-operation. 

I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough  on  this  subject  of  England's 
external  action  to  make  its  great  difficulty  clear,  also,  I  hope, 
to  indicate  the  right  direction  of  that  action.  I  repeat  that 
it  seems  a  dream  even  to  conceive  of  any  such  direction. 
The  one  indispensable  requisite,  the  one  condition,  is  want- 
ing. To  state  it,  is  to  state  the  fundamental  evil  under  which 
Europe  labours — the  absence,  viz.,  of  any  system  of  convictions 
sufficiently  prevalent  to  give  unity  to  its  action.  Scarcely  in 
any  country  do  we  find  any  body  of  men,  in  sufficient 
number  to  be  taken  into  account,  clear  as  to  the  line  of  ad« 
vance.  For  purposes  of  standing  still  or  retrograding  there 
is  considerable  union,  though  an  union  sadly  undermined  by 
misgivings ;  but  for  orderly  progress,  its  means  and  objects, 
men  are  terribly  at  sea.  To  limit  ourselves  to  our  own 
country,  this  is  clearly  the  case ;  all  is  breaking  up,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  new  social  order  is  not  as  yet  visible. 

The  requisite  then  for  us  as  for  others  is  the  formation  of 
a  public  opinion,  an  opinion  resting  on  convictions  shared  by 
a  number  competent  to  enforce  its  conclusions,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  social  forces  such  a  number  can  be  furnished 
only  by  the  proletariate.  Its  intelligent  action  as  controlling 
and  supporting  the  other  co-existent  powers  in  society,  is  the 
only  pei'mancnt  political  and  social  remedy  for  the  evil  which 
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afflicts  our  external  conduct — indecision  for  all  good  objects— 
and  in  thorough  keeping,  you  will  see,  with  all  that  is  gone 
before,  I  come  back  on  the  thesis  which  I  supported  at  Paris 
in  September,  that  the  hope  for  a  better  direction  of  Euro- 
pean energies  lay  in  the  cordial  and  intimate  union  of  the 
two  proletariates,  the  French  and  the  English.    The  massive 
support  which  they,  by  such  union,  could  give  to  what  I  have 
called   orderly  progress  is    quite    essential.      Governments 
wanting  it  are,  with  more  or  less  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
wanting  in  the  first  element  of  strength,  a  firm  footing ;  and 
wanting  this,  as  all  the  existing  conditions  of  society  no 
longer  permit  the  blind  use  of  the  popular  strength,  they 
necessarily  lapse  into  weakness  throughout  their  whole  policy. 
This  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  proletariate  is  not 
peculiar  to  us  ;  we  differ  only  from  others  in  favouring  it  and 
welcoming  every  just  occasion  for  developing  it,  whilst  they 
dislike  and  fear  it.  What  is,  if  we  analyse  closely  the  opinion  of 
the  ruling  powers  in  Europe  on  the  International,  the  secret 
of  the  horror  which  it  inspires }    It  is  not  in  its  errors  or  its 
evil  tendencies  that  I  think  lies  the  worst  feature  of  that 
society.     Rather  it  is  the  consciousness  which  the  existing 
powers — I  use  the  term  in  as  extensive  a  sense  as  you  can 
give  it,  including  much  more  than  mere  governments  under 
it — the  consciousness  which  they  have  that  it  is  the  expression 
in  a  form  which  need  not  be  the  true  one,  but  still  the  most 
palpable  expression  of  the  new  social  power  which  must  so 
entirely  modify  their  own  position  and  action.     They  have 
the  certainty  that,  to  some  of  their  more  material  interests, 
that  new  power  will  bring  great  modifications.     But  they 
have  also  an  instinct  that  their  whole  framework  of  ideas  and 
beliefs,  that  mental  and  even  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they 
have  lain  warmly  cradled  so  long,  and  beyond  which  they  can 
conceive  nothing  but  what  is  repulsive,  is  also  destined,  if 
this  new  power  triumphs,  to  a  very  radical  change.     Much 
therefore  that  is  of  the  better  part  of  man's  nature,  as  well  as 
much  that  belongs  to  his  worst,  revolts  from    the  coming 
change.     Hence  the  adhesion  of  so  many  who  are  good  to 
the  party  which  opposes  it.     Hence  the  gathering  which  is 
visible  of  all  their  forces  by  the  friends  of  the  order  which  is 
established.     From  their  point  of  view  they  are  right     The 
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actual  institutions  have  come  to  be  by  long  habit  and  asso- 
ciation an  end  and  not  a  means ;  the  actual  beliefs  in  which 
they  have  been  bred  are  absolutely  sacred  ;  they  can  conceive 
only  the  most  limited  changes  in  the  former,  they  allow  of 
none  in  the  latter.  How  should  they  not  rally  against  the 
upward  pressure  of  a  power  which  must  exact  very  large 
changes  in  both  ?  A  complete  alteration  of  the  fundamental 
postulate  in  the  region  of  belief — such  is  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  question  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  re- 
cognition of  the  due  claims  of  the  proletariate,  of  its  assump- 
tion of  its  proper  function. 

It  will  be  in  keeping  again  with  all  that  has  gone  before 
if  I  say  that  in  no  other  way  can  this  end  be  attained  but  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  belief,  the  communication  throughout 
the  body  to  which  we  assign  at  once  such  vast  power  and  no 
less  extensive  duties,  of  a  religious  impulse.  For  we  cannot 
stop  to  argue  on  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  the  old — a 
general  revival,  that  is,  in  Western  Europe.  Assuming  then 
that  the  religion  which  will  animate  and  direct  them  is  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  we  may  say  that  religion  alone  can  so 
inform  and  moderate  this  rising  social  power  as  to  enable  it 
to  secure  the  great  changes  which  are  imperiously  demanded^ 
in  its  interest  it  is  true,  but  not  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  rightly  estimated.  No  other  impulse  is  of  the  requi- 
site strength  ;  no  other  can  lead  men  to  exert  themselves  on 
a  lai^e  scale,  and  with  combined  effort,  to  gain  the  wisdom, 
the  patience,  and  the  firmness  which  will  be  needed,  I  say  not 
for  the  removal  of  the  old  order — that  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, an  easy  task — but  for  assisting  in  the  substitution  of  the 
new.  The  mere  distance  of  the  end  to  be  obtained,  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  a  return  for  all  the  labour  expended, 
act  with  very  fatal  effects  on  men  who  are  unsustained  by  the 
strongest  of  all  forces. 

So  that  the  problem  which  for  some  time  we  had  before 
us,  that  of  the  right  guidance  of  England's  external  action, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lever  to  be  used  is  opinion, 
and  that  for  giving  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  for  that  opinion 
we  require  a  large  popular  support.  Lastly,  that  to  render 
that  support  something  on  which  we  can  really  depend,  it 
must  in  its  turn  rest  on  a  religious  foundation.    The  task, 
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therefore,  is  to  lay  that  foundation,  and  in  this  will  be  found 
to  lie  the  most  condensed  expression  for  all  the  difficulties  in« 
herent  in  that  task.  But  by  condensing  the  expression  we 
in  no  way  lessen  the  difficulties.  Without  illusion  and  with- 
out discouragement  we  must  gain  strength  to  face  them. 

The  more  steadily  we  contemplate  them,  the  stronger  will 
grow  our  conviction  that  it  is  strictly  in  the  fulness  of  time 
that  the  Religion  of  Humanity  was  founded.  I  have  dwelt 
on  one  problem  ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment  extend  our  glance 
and  range  over  the  numbers  which  have  been  untouched, 
and  which,  familiar  and  unfamiliar — for  new  ones  are  constantly 
coming  up — ^have  a  claim  on  our  attention.  Think  of  the 
restless  heaving  of  our  troubled  European  world ;  of  the 
revolutionary  atmosphere  of  its  colonial  offshoots ;  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  older  and  hitherto  quieter  members  of  the 
human  family  ;  of  the  new  reactions  which  are  daily  becoming 
sensible  of  the  various  parts  on  one  another ;  of  the  conflict  of 
commercial  interests ;  the  competing  claims  of  rival  faiths ;  the 
internal  disquietude  of  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world, 
their  class  differences,  their  intense  jealousies  threatening  open 
war,  their  opposition  between  luxurious  wealth  and  poverty, 
between  cultivated  leisure  and  the  ignorance  which  is  imposed 
by  necessity — lastly,  of  the  more  inward  unrest  which  accom- 
panies all  the  unsettling  of  old  beliefs,  the  tearing  up  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  landmarks  of  the  past.  As  the  mass  of 
difficulty  suiges  around  us  I  cannot  wonder  that  some  take 
refuge  in  the  older  form  of  truth,  and  rest  in  the  confidence 
that  the  Lord  sitteth  between  the  Cherubim,  be  the  earth 
never  so  unquiet.  But  that  confidence  partakes  too  much  of 
an  unsocial  character  for  us  to  do  more  than  understand  it 
We  accept  a  less  easy  but  a  more  human  and  a  nobler  position  ; 
and  as  the  difficulties  are  human,  so  must  be  the  remedy.  It 
is  not  for  the  first  time  that  the  earth  is  unquiet.  It  may  be 
jsaid  to*  have  been  her  norrrial  state  for  many  agesj  and  the 
older  belief  has  not  been  guiltless  of  contributing  to  its  con- 
tinuance. Turning  therefore  from  it,  we  welcome  the  new 
voice,  purely  human  though  it  be — Sonat  hofnifiem,  and  it  is 
its  recommendation.  We  wanted  a  faith  in  which  men  as 
jnen  could  share,  and  we  have  it  in  our  possession,  We  wanted 
.a  system  of  life  which  could  control,  nay  uproot,  the  unrea- 
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sonable  aspirations  of  men,  and  bring  them  down  to  the 
common  ground,  whilst  it  could  offer  satisfaction  for  all  the 
legitimate  wants  of  man's  nature  ;  and  we  can  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system.  We  needed  conceptions  of 
our  mutual  relations,  whatever  their  scale,  which  should  take 
away  the  mistrust  and  bitterness  which  have  hitherto  poisoned 
them,  and  such  conception  we  have  in  our  common  subordina- 
tion to  one  end,  our  common  identification  in  one  being,  the 
end  and  the  being  equally  human.  We  were  in  need  of  such 
an  explanation  of  our  own  life  and  nature  as  might  remove  the 
internal  struggle  between  our  moral  wants  and  our  intellectual 
conclusions,  and  by  harmonizing  the  two,  endow  us  with  a  true 
unity  in  ourselves,  susceptible  of  outward  expression  in  all 
our  life ;  and  though  we  may  but  imperfectly  appreciate  it — so 
hampered  are  we  by  the  past — our  need  in  this  respect  is  fully 
met.  Lastly,  there  was  a  want,  not  so  openly  acknowledged^ 
but  not  the  less  felt — ^the  want  of  a  true  human  sympathy  with 
the  generations  which  have  preceded  us,  with  those  which  are 
to  succeed  us.  And  this,  too,  has  been  gratified.  With  our 
simplest  progenitors  we  are  placed  in  more  perfect  sympathy 
than  with  our  more  immediate  ancestors,  thus  asserting  with- 
out effort  our  unbroken  continuity  hitherto,  whilst  in  the  end 
which  our  religion  assigns  to  all  the  labour  of  the  generation 
for  the  time  being — the  service  of  posterity  to  the  remotest 
period  of  man's  existence— we  establish  a  similar  continuity 
for  all  the  future.  So  that  if  the  difficulties  or  evils  around 
us  are  great,  not  less  powerful  is  the  remedy.  We  can  at 
once  understand  them  and  confront  them.  We  have  the 
light  required  for  sure  action.  They  are  incidents  in  the 
growth  of  a  highly  complex  ot^anization,  they  as  naturally 
cease  when  the  growth  has  issued  in  full  maturity.  They 
have  attended  the  institution,  they  will  disappear  in  the  defi- 
nitive constitution  of  Humanity. 

PosiTivisT  School,  19  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Rowf 
Festival  of  Humaniiy^  85  {January  I,  1873). 
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With  all  centres  of  our  faith,  more  especially  with  our 
common  centre  in  Paris ;  with  all  its  scattered  disciples ;  with 
the  members  of  all  other  religious  organizations  or  beliefs, 
Monotheist,  Polytheist,  or  Fetichist — all  lesser  distinctionsbeing 
absorbed  in  the  one  bond  of  our  common  humanity — ^with  the 
whole  human  race,  with  man,  that  is,  wherever  found  and  in 
whatever  condition  ;  and  with  the  animal  races,  which,  during 
the  long  effort  of  man  to  raise  himself,  have  been,  as  they  are 
still,  his  companions  and  his  helpers,  we,  on  this  occasion,  on 
this  Festival  of  Humanity,  would  be  in  conscious  sympathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy, 
but  even  more  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  race  which 
constitutes  the  Past.  We  gratefully  commemorate  the  services 
of  all  the  generations  whose  labours  we  inherit,  and  wish  to 
hand  down  with  increase  to  our  successors. 

We  gratefully  commemorate  also  the  services  of  our  com- 
mon Mother,  the  Earth,  the  planet  which  is  our  home,  and 
with  her  the  orbs  which  form  the  Solar  System. 

We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemoration  that 
of  the  milieu  in  which  that  system  moves,  the  Space  which 
has  ever  been  of  such  great  service  to  man,  and  whose  services 
we  so  distinctly  wish  to  recognize  and  use  in  our  intellectual 
and  moral  training. 

From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which,  with  happier 
lot,  shall  follow  us  on  this  earth ;  the  thought  of  whom  should 
be  constantly  present  to  our  minds  in  order  to  complete  the 
conception  of  Humanity  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  Founder  of 
our  Religion.  The  memory  of  her  greatest  servant,  Auguste 
Comte,  finds  a  fitting  place  on  this  her  greatest  Festival,  con- 
secrated as  it  is  to  the  remembrance  of  all  her  servants,  known 
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or  nameless— to  the  remembrance  of  all  the  results  they  have 
achieved. 

Wisest  and  noblest  of  teachers  I  may  all  of  us  who  avow 
ourselves  thy  disciples,  animated  by  thy  example,  supported 
by  thy  doctrine,  guided  by  thy  construction,  face  all  the 
obstacles  which  indifference  or  hostility  throw  in  our  way,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  revolutionary  age,  undebased  by  any  hope 
of  reward,  undeterred  by  the  ill-success  of  our  efforts,  in  a 
spirit  of  submissive  veneration  carry  forward  the  great  work  to 
which  thy  life  was  devoted — the  work  of  human  regeneration. 


I  have  usually  on  this  occasion  spoken  at  some  length  of 
our  position  and  prospects,  reviewing  the  Positivist  movement 
during  the  year,  more  especially  in  reference  to  our  own 
country,  and  to  all  in  more  immediate  connection  with  our 
country.  This  year  I  shall  say  less  on  this  point — so  much 
only  as  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  continuity  ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  annual  circular — an  absence  which 
on  all  accounts  I  deeply  regret  The  year  has  not  been  a 
very  eventful  one  for  us,  the  most  marked  circumstance  having 
been  the  failure  of  the '  Revue  Occidentale,'  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  considera- 
tion, and  especially  the  circumstances  of  France,  was  a  failure 
very  disastrous  to  our  cause  in  the  immediate  future.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  survive  this,  as  other  discouragements,  but  it  is  a 
discouragement 

Our  ordinary  action  here  has  been  continuous,  and  is,  we 
may  hope,  sowing  good  seed  for  the  future.  We  must  be 
content  to  wait  for  its  results.  Our  teachings  and  our  meet- 
ings have  been  steadily  kept  up,  stamping  our  movement  with 
the  character  of  persistence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
elementary  school,  which  has  been  rendered  more  complete  by 
the  addition,  during  the  last  months  of  the  year,  of  a  weekly 
singing  class,  so  filling  up  the  list  of  requirements  for  strictly 
elementary  instruction — the  object  hitherto  steadily  kept  in 
view  in  this  branch  of  our  exertions.  As  with  all  our  work, 
so  with  this,  the  difficulties  are  considerable  ;  the  uncertainty, 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  standing  first ;  but  those  who  so 
cheerfully  and  so  liberally  aid  us  are  not  discouraged  by  those 
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difficulties,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  effort  js.one  which  has  a 
good  prospect.  I  may  add  that  there  is  room  for  more  assist- 
ance, if  any  are  disposed  to  contribute  their  personal  assistance ; 
for  the  learners  are  at  all  stages,  and  the  more  we  can  meet 
each  individual  case,  the  better  our  teaching.  There  is  room 
also  for  money  assistance,  if  any  are  disposed  to  help  aa 
attempt  which  has  no  direct  connection  with  our  religious 
action,  which  is  one  of  absolutely  free  secular  instruction. 

In  so  small  a  body  it  is  but  natural  that  a  year  should 
pass  without  the  administration  of  any  one  of  the  Sacraments 
of  our  Religion.  This  is  something  which  depends  entirely 
on  outward  circumstances.  In  the  present  year  it  is  due 
to  accident,  and  in  no  way  to  a  shrinking  from  their  ac- 
ceptance. The  contrary  tendency  is  in  fact  quite  discernible. 
While  on  this  point  I  may  remark  that  on  Saturday  next,  the 
3rd  instant,  there  is  to  be  a  full  Positivist  marriage  in  Paris. 

In  regard  to  publications,  there  is  little  to  record  this  year. 
The  only  direct  utterance  has  been  my  own  pamphlet  on  the 
Ashantee  War,  which  I  mention  as,  from  the  complete  absence 
till  last  week  of  any  notice  of  it  by  the  press,  some  may  not 
be  aware  of  its  existence.  I  have  no  wish  to  complain  of 
the  silence  of  the  press ;  it  is  not  likely  to  look  favourably 
on  any  of  our  writings  ;  but  as  we  all  more  or  less  depend 
for  our  knowledge  upon  it,  and  are  in  general  content 
with  such  dependence,  its  silence  makes  any  publicity  very 
difficult.  Knowing  this,  it  may  be  asked  why  I  write  in 
the  way  I  do.  I  write  as  an  act  of  duty,  and  that  I  may  feel 
that  what  is  possible  has  been  done  ;  and  I  have  no  other 
method  but  the  pamphlet  open  to  me ;  for  if  I  use  the  full 
freedom  of  expression  which  on  religious  matters  is  desirable, 
I  cannot,  in  reason,  ask  the  hospitality  of  any  publication, 
however  liberal  and  favourable  to  the  general  view  advocated* 
In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  we  must  bide  our  time.  It  will 
come,  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  feel,  when  the  national 
conscience  awakens,  that  on  most  of  the  greater  questions  of 
European  or  human  interest,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
our  body,  we  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  course  which, 
for  the  time  triumphant,  is  finally  condemned. 

I  should  mention  here  that  Dr.  Robinet  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  entitled  *  Le  Dix  Aoftt  et  la  Sym- 
bolique  Positive,'  in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  the  '  R^publique 
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Frangaise/  but  containing  manjr  valuable  remarks  on  the 
general  question  of  the  direction  of  society.  It  may  be 
obtained  through  Triibner. 

We  are  printing,  and  they  will  very  shortly  be  accessible, 
the  four  tables  which,  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
Catechism,  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  transitional 
Calendar  has  for  some  time  been  hung  up  in  this  room.  The 
other  three  tables  will  be  hung  when  ready,  in  a  large,  readable 
type  ;  copies  will  be  accessible  at  a  small  cost,  either  at  Mr 
Truelove's,  or  at  Mr.  Vernon's,  40  Lamb's  Conduit  Street — 
close  at  hand,  that  is.  Such  separate  forms  are  often  very 
useful.  We  shall  complete  the  series  shortly  by  a  similar 
impression  of  the  Laws  of  the  First  Philosophy,  a  constant 
recurrence  to  which  may  be  to  all  of  us  of  essential  service, 
clearing  and  methodizing  our  intellectual  work. 

Again,  we  seem  at  last  drawing  near  to  the  long  desired 
end,  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  the  '  Politique  Posi- 
tive.' I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
will  see  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  which,  from  various 
causes,  has  been  delayed.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
have  it  off  our  hands  ;  a  still  greater  satisfaction  to  have  the 
principal  work  of  Auguste  Comte  in  an  English  dress,  so  re- 
moving every  excuse  from  the  idle  or  the  uncandid  among 
our  opponents,  giving  every  facility  to  the  student  of  the 
system  who  has  sufficient  leisure.  There  are  some  material 
difSculties  attendant  on  so  laige  a  publication,  but  I  trust  they 
may  be  met.  They  are,  however,  great  in  our  present  state — 
and  I  therefore  say  that  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  here  should 
be  ready  to  help  us  in  meeting  them.  There  are  possibly  some 
who  might  be  disposed  to  give  such  help  without  being  at  all 
inclined  to  lend  a  more  intimate  co-operation.  It  is  evident 
that  outside  of  us  there  are  many  who  value  the  system  as  an 
intellectual  assistance,  whilst  they  disclaim  its  adoption  as 
their  guide  in  politics  or  their  belief  in  religion.  In  fact,  looking 
at  the  writings  of  the  day,  if  all  who  benefited  by  the  teaching 
of  Comte  acknowledged  the  claim  such  benefit  constitutes, 
we  should  have  a  wide  area  on  which  to  draw  for  assistance. 

Thus  far  for  our  action.  On  our  prospects  I  shall  say  but 
little.  It  is  a  time  of  slow^  almost  microscopic,  advance, 
which  draws  heavily  on  our  patience  and  confidence — if  we 
would  avoid  a  sense  of  oppression  and  gloom ;  and  it  \s  not 
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always  easy  to  avoid  this  feeling.  There  are  satisfactory 
points  in  our  movement  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
more  impressed  with  a  certain  character  of  unsteadiness  of 
convictions,  or  at  any  rate  of  action — a  certain  ebb  and  flow — 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  so  evident  Occasionally  a  better 
prospect  seems  opened,  and  then  some  trifling  accident 
occurs,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  for  the  present. 
The  going  back  of  some,  the  hesitations  of  others,  the  general 
want  of  cohesion  and  vigour,  which  I  cannot  but  feel  exists 
throughout  our  body  here  and  elsewhere,  whatever  the  expla- 
nation of  them,  are  worse  evils  than  the  mere  slowness  of 
growth  to  which  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed.  We  do 
not  grow  much — the  most  clear-sighted  of  our  opponents  are 
right  in  that— and  I  do  not  know  that  we  deserve  to  grow 
much.  There  is  no  use  in  not  seeing  things  as  they  are  ;  and 
those  who  are  most  resolute  in  their  faith,  most  consistently 
active  in  its  propagation,  will  be  the  least  averse  to  language 
which  is  free  from  any  illusive  expectation.  In  such  a  state 
they  are  wisest  who,  without  relaxing  their  efforts,  fall  back 
on  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  and  stay  themselves  on  their 
strength,  by  constant  study  and  meditation  strengthening 
themselves  for  increased  activity  if  the  opportunity  should 
occur.  Such  is  the  best  judgment  I  can  form  of  our  actual 
state,  and  if  unfavourable,  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  my  un- 
shaken conviction  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  nor  of  the 
certainty  of  its  final  triumph. 

I  said  that  the  clearer  sighted  of  our  opponents  note 
correctly  our  actual  weakness  ;  and  yet  we  may  assert  with 
reason  that  they  are  not  consoled  by  this  weakness,  that  they 
are  in  no  way  easy  on  the  subject  They  are  aware  that  the 
existing  conditions  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  quite 
others  suddenly  arising,  and  that  there  is,  from  some  cause 
or  other  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  explain,  considering  how 
wrong  they  think  us  and  our  doctrines,  a  latent  strength  in 
the  new  religion  which  inspires  them  with  anxiety.  They 
are  aware  that  the  conceptions  on  which  it  rests  are  slowly 
penetrating  all  around  them,  and  undermining  the  supports  of 
their  own  faith.  Not  blind  to  the  decay  of  that  faith  from 
within,  to  its  loss  of  power  over  men's  minds,  they  naturally 
take  most  alarm  at  something  which  offers  itself  as  a  substi- 
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tute  for  it  Were  there  none  such,  there  might  be  hope  of  its 
regaining  its  lost  supremacy,  but  the  existence  of  one  inde- 
finitely diminishes  that  hope.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in  this 
alarm  of  the  more  acute  than  in  the  exaggeration  of  our  pro- 
gress, which  from  time  to  time  is  to  be  heard  from  the  less 
discerning. 

Whatever  active  opposition  or  hostility  we  have  encoun- 
tered hitherto,  we  have  to  encounter  still ;  it  strikes  me  as 
rather  embittered  in  tone  of  latCi  so  far  as  I  see,  or  hear  it. 
It  comes  as  usual  from  the  votaries  of  art,  the  disciples  of 
science,  the  large  and  mixed  class  which  constitutes  the 
literarj"  world,  the  representatives  of  intellect  or  culture — all 
from  various  less  respectable  motives  united  against  us,  but 
finding  a  common  and  more  avowable  ground  for  their  oppo- 
sition in  their  fear  of  the  discipline  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Religion  of  Humanity.  This  would  interfere  with  the  great 
process  of  production  now  going  on,  and  which,  ill-gfuided  and 
wasteful  as  all  the  better  minds  even  among  those  who  defend 
it  allow  it  to  be,  is,  it  is  hoped,  leading  us  to  some  haphazard 
results  of  untold  value.  The  hostility  thus  aroused  must  have 
its  way,  as  must  that  which  meets  us  from  the  theological 
world,  an  hostility  much  more  legitimate,  much  more  honour- 
able, and  which  is  also  in  its  better  exponents  more  candid 
and  more  sympathetic,  though  not  erring  by  excess  in  these 
last  respects.  We  have  a  worse  evil  to  meet  than  any  hos- 
tility; it  is  in  fact  useful  to  us  in  some  proportion  to  its 
vigour,  whereas  we  can  derive  no  advantage  from  indifference, 
whatever  its  origin,  and  its  origin  is  manifold. 

Indifference  pure  I  leave  out  of  the  question — the 
indifference  I  mean  of  the  indifferent — of  the  great  majority 
who  care  for  none  of  these  things — for  none  of  the  questions 
which  interest  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of  mankind. 
They  are  an  evil  which  afflicts  equally  all  social  move- 
ments. I  leave  out  of  the  question  also  the  indifference  of 
those  who,  not  inactive  in  their  generation,  would  still,  grant- 
ing that  they  had  full  knowledge  of  our  system,  reject  it  as 
useless,  or  visionary,  or  I  know  not  what — an  instrument  not 
available  for  their  ends.  What  I  regret  much  more  than  this 
is  the  indifference  of  those  who  are  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  ourselves^  who  are  bent  on  political  and  social  im- 
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provement,  who  often  show  great  energy  in  this  cause,  and 
considerable  skill  in  using  such  means  as  they  have  at 
command,  who  consequently,  it  might  be  presumed,  would, 
if  they  mastered  our  system,  in  many  cases  see  its  value  as 
conducing  to  the  ends  they  have  in  view,  but  who  yet  turn 
aside  from  it,  will  give  it  no  attention  on  one  ground  or 
another,  oftenest  perhaps  on  the  ground  which  they  can 
hardly  have  adequately  examined — viz.  that  it  is  unpractical — 
bringing,  that  is,  no  immediate  return :  or,  and  this  is  even 
more  common,  their  minds  are  so  occupied  by  one  or  other 
of  the  questions  of  the  day,  that  what  we  offer  falls  on  ears 
absolutely  closed  to  the  impression.  Their  particular  object 
of  interest  wholly  absorbs  them,  and  to  balance  that  and 
extend  their  view  or  their  action  over  a  larger  field  is  an 
effort  for  which  they  have  no  disposition.  This  is  the  obstacle 
which  always  acts  most  powerfully  against  the  growth  of  any 
such  cause  as  ours.  The  immediate  interests  to  which  men 
have  been  used  to  attend  crush  out  that  which  is  apparently 
more  distant ;  and  in  the  present  it  acts  certainly  with  as 
much  force  as  it  ever  has  acted.  The  questions  of  the  day 
arc,  primd  facie,  so  ui^ent,  the  shifting  of  complications  is  so 
rapid  and  perplexing,  that  it  is  matter  for  regret,  not  wonder, 
if  we  find  men  generally  unable  to  fix  their  minds  on  the  true 
and  permanent  issue  which  underlies  the  web  of  the  actual 
embroilment 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  on  a  latge  scale,  we  may 
take  the  several  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  their  present 
condition.  Each  and  all  of  them  have  so  much  which  en- 
gages their  attention,  that  they  cannot  look  at  anything  else. 
The  Italian  is  absorbed  in  settling  all  the  difficult  problems 
involved  in  the  constitution  of  his  new  unity,  financial,  admi- 
nistrative, and  foreign  problems.  Spain  is  absorbed  in 
securing  its  very  existence  as  a  nation.  Germany  has  got 
this  war  between  State  and  Church,  over  and  above  other 
difficulties.  There  is  a  temporary  lull  in  France,  but  the 
strictly  political  struggle  naturally  draws  to  it  a  very  large 
share  of  interest,  so  large  as  to  overshadow  all  others.  At 
home  one  question  after  another  arises,  sufficient  practically 
to  ensure  the  same  result.  Ireland  has  got  its  Home  Rule, 
Scotland  its  normal  and  much-admired  absorption  in  its  own 
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Interest,  England  its  educational  tangle — to  choose  the  most 
prominent.  Each  has  enough  to  account  for  the  indifference 
of  its  more  active  inhabitants  to  any  new  question. 

Returning  to  the  more  individual  aspect  of  this  matter, 
and  addressing  myself  to  those  who,  in  some  degree,  are  open 
to  examine  this  point,  I  would  ask  whether  there  is  in  the 
Immediate  interests  of  the  day  any  one  which  is  of  a  nature 
justly  so  to  occupy  men's  minds  as  that  they  should  have  no 
leisure  or  will  to  study  the  new  organization  of  society  which 
we  press  upon  them  in  the  name  of  a  new  religion.  I  have 
spent  much  time  and  thought  in  reviewing  the  many  questions 
which  are  actually  under  discussion,  and  without  denying 
their  several  interest,  I  cannot  see  in  any  one  of  them  any  sa- 
tisfaction as  an  exclusive  object  of  pursuit — nor  in  all  of  them 
combined.  For,  combine  them  all,  and  grant  them  all  attained, 
and  would  any  one  of  those  who  have  given  real  thought  to 
the  subject,  say  that  the  aim  he  has  before  him  in  his  better 
moments  would  be  satisfied,  even  approximately,  as  all  human 
aims  must  be  content  with  being }  Given  all  the  perfection 
conceivable  in  our  Parliamentary  machinery,  given  all  the 
freedoms  required — many  of  them  very  desirable — freedom  of 
land,  freedom  of  schools,  freedom  of  churches,  the  fullest  free- 
dom of  association — when  all  this  is  given,  we  still  remain,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  a  disunited  and  disorganized  society  ;  for  we 
still  remain  a  society  without  that  unity  of  belief  and  convic- 
tion which  can  alone  constitute  true  union  ;  and  so  we  come 
back  on  the  conclusion  that  outside  all  the  partial  issues  there 
stands  a  more  comprehensive  issue,  claiming  as  its  due  from 
those,  remember,  who  are  not  in  principle  opposed  to  it — not 
opposed  to  It,  that  is,  by  virtue  to  their  adhesion  to  some 
other  which  asserts  the  same  claim — a  sustained  and  deliberate 
examination.  I  do  not  prejudge  the  result  of  such  enquiry  ; 
all  I  wish  is  to  remove  the  obstacle  of  indifference  so  far  as  it 
arises  from  an  overvaluing  of  other  interests,  from  the  being 
preoccupied  by  minor,  because  more  isolated,  political  or 
social  issues. 

The  evil  of  such  preoccupation  would  be  less  if  it  did  not 
«xert  an  influence  upon  ourselves,  upon  those  I  mean  who  are 
more  or  less  convinced  adherents  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
Such   must,  I   think,  have  often    felt  how  difficult  it  is  to 


abstract  themselves  sufficiently  from  the  current  of  passing 
events,  from  an  undue  attention  to  this  or  that  interest,  not 
in  itself  unimportant,  but  still  relatively  not  justifying  the 
amount  o(  attention  we  give  it,  to  the  detriment  of  g^reater 
objects.  All  of  us,  wherever  we  are,  under  whatever  variety 
of  circumstances,  require  that  on  which  I  have  been  insisting 
so  much  of  late,  a  persistent  concentration  on  the  direct  study 
of  our  religion,  the  familiarity  with  all  its  power  for  support 
and  guidance  which  is  gained  by  everyday  meditation. 

But  these  are  personal  considerations.  If  I  urge  them 
directly  on  those  who  hear  me,  and  through  them  on  all  who 
in  any  degree  agree  with  our  estimate  of  the  evils  we  have 
to  meet,  it  is  from  the  increasing  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
some  direction,  and  the  increasing  sense  also  that  no  direction 
is  possible  unless  on  this  condition— the  existence  of  a  body 
of  men  with  common  convictions,  with  union,  and  with  reso- 
lution to  take  that  direction.  The  disorder  which  is  every- 
where manifest  in  the  relations  of  men,  on  whatever  scale 
those  relations  may  be,  is  perhaps  not  greater  than  it  has  long 
been  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  more  generally  seen  to  be  deeper-seated 
than  within  our  own  memory  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  seen 
therefore  to  require  other  remedies  than  what  were  then  deemed 
sufficient  None  here  probably  hold  the  opinion  that  such 
remedies  are  beyond  man's  competence;  none  here  think 
otherwise  than  that  human  wisdom  might  grapple  with  and 
modify  in  a  high  degree  the  evils  from  which  man  is  suffering. 
A  direction  is,  in  short,  to  us  a  possible  thing.  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  it.  This  difficulty  has,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  been 
met,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned.  All  that  remains  is  to 
bring  others  to  share  that  judgment,  and  give  the  theory  prac- 
tical effect. 

The  troubled  state  in  which  Humanity  at  present  exists 
is  manifest,  I  said.  Latent  tendencies  to  union  are  working 
strongly — of  this  I  have  no  doubt  But  the  more  superficial 
aspect  is  one  of  disunion  and  repulsion.  This,  too,  is  beyond 
question.  Nor  is  any  part  of  contemporaneous  Humanity 
more  disordered  than  that  in  which  lies  its  hope  for  guidance — ■ 
the  Western  World,  in  the  laigest  sense  of  the  term.  Out- 
side that  world  it  is  confessed  that  we  cannot  look  for  an 
impulsion  to  better   things;    in  this  conclusion  West  and 
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East    agree.      As    I    enumerate    the    constituents    of 
East — all,   that  is,  which    could   possibly  put  forward  ; 
claim — you  will  see  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion.     Turi 
Russia,    Persia,    China,    and    Japan — no    sixth    power 
left,  and  the  five  named   can   none  of  them  take  the  1 
We  are  thrown  back  on  Europe  and  the  European  w( 
The  idea  is  familiar  to  us.     I  only  re-state  it  for  the  sal< 
clearness  and  connection.     The  disunion,  then,  of  the  \ 
is  fraught  with  evils  to  the  race  as  well  as  to  itself;  for  so 
as  it  continues,  it  adjourns  all  chance  of  a  wise  action  on  t 
without  it. 

We  may  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  repulsion  that  e 
between  the  various  elements  of  Western  Europe,  but  we  ca 
differ  as  to  the  fact  of  a  strong  repulsion.     Nor  can  we  < 
as  to  this  further  point,  that  the  want  of  union  betweei 
States  is  but  the  expression  of  the  want  of  union  which  ( 
within  each  several  State  separately  considered.  In  my  ad 
of  last  year  I  dwelt  most  on  the  former,  incidentally  on 
the  latter,  and  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  the  conjur 
of  the  two  maritime  powers,  France  and  England,  in  the 
operation  as  a  rational  and  well-considered  policy,  la; 
best  hope  for  the  peace  and  order  of  Europe ;  that,  united 
might  form  a  sound  nucleus  around  which  the  other  ! 
might  gather,  many  of  them  willingly,  the  others  gra( 
overcoming  their  reluctance. 

This  year  it  seems  natural  to  turn  to  the  other  or 
considerations,  and  speak  of  some  one  of  the  questions 
concern  the  internal  state  of  the  countries  of  the  West, 
some  one  of  those  countries  apart  from  the  rest     This  i 
I  propose  to  do,  and  the  choice  is  not  difficult.     The 
several  subjects  of  interest,  but  one  is  of  paramount  att 
by  the  general  confession.     For  the  others,  I  will  say 
words  on  one  or  two  which  are  very  prominent  at  pres 
The  state  of  Spain  is  the  first.     We  here,  more  tha 
Englishmen,   watch   closely  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
country,  and  wish  for  its  prosperity.      We  regret  tt 
struggle  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  are  anxious  on  all  a 
that  its  Republican  Government  come  victorious  out 
struggle  over  the  two  enemies  which  threaten  it     V\ 
ever  urged  the  claims  of  Spain  to  a  fuller  recognitior 
part  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  a  greater  justice  on  the 


our  own  country  in  particular.  We  sec,  T  imagine,  all  of  us, 
with  regret  and  blame,  the  hesitation  of  our  Government,  the 
worse  than  hesitation,  the  refusal,  to  acknowledge  the  Spanish 
Republic,  though  proclaimed  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
should  have  elicited  such  acknowledgment  Moreover,  all  of 
us  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  are  aware  that 
the  difficulties  which  impede  a  settlement  in  Spain  lie  far 
below  the  surface,  and  are  common  to  it  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  It  is  from  no  indifference,  then,  that  we  do  noC 
dwell  on  them  in  her  particular  case,  but  from  the  conviction 
that,  as  common,  they  will  meet  their  primary  and  conclusive 
Solution  elsewhere. 

The  second  European  question  which  might  offer  material 
for  an  elaborate  treatment  is  the  conflict  between  the  State 
and  Church  which  is  agitating  Germany.  It  is  justly  felt  to 
be  of  wider  bearing,  and  accordingly  it  is  exciting  much 
discussion  amongst  us  in  some  quarters,  and  bids  fair  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  so-called  Liberalism  of  our  country. 
But  for  various  reasons  I  do  not  treat  it.  As  yet  we  are 
hardly  in  possession  of  the  exact  issue — at  least  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am — or  of  the  requisite  documents  and  data.  Secondly, 
judged  as  we  must  judge  it  quite  in  the  general,  it  is  but  an 
illogical  and  entangled  presentation  of  a  difficulty  which  meets 
us  in  all  other  or  most  other  Western  countrie^^the  United 
States  constituting  the  exception — the  difficulty  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  And  it  would  seem 
— I  speak  with  hesitation  on  the  point — that  the  German  Go- 
vernment, true  to  the  traditions  of  Protestantism,  and  driven  on 
by  its  excessive  nationalization,  is  adopting,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  the  solution  which  the  Tudors  un- 
wisely adopted  for  England,  and  which,  under  a  change  of 
form,  was  continued  without  any  change  in  spirit  in  the  victory 
of  the  Church  and  aristocracy  in  1660  :  I  mean  the  complete 
prostration  of  the  spiritual  before  the  temporal  power. 
Historically,  and  guided  by  the  experience  of  Ei^land,  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  this  solution  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
statesmanlike,  and  the  oppressive  measures  as  to  Roman 
Catholicism  which  are  its  immediate  fruit  seem  to  enforce  this 
historical  conclusion.  I  hope  tiiat  tiic  whole  subject  will  be 
sifted  from  the  Positivist  point  of  view,  and  in  the  ^amc  spirit 
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as  that  in  which  Mr.  Bcesly  treated  the  Galway  judgment. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  little  sympathy  with  our  movement, 
and  would,  if  it  had  the  power,  no  doubt,  crush  us.  Its  hands 
in  this  matter  are  so  far  from  pure,  that  we  cannot  be  dupes 
of  its  liberal  professions  in  this  country,  in  such  flagrant  con- 
trast with  its  action  in  France.  But  with  our  eyes  open,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  espousing  its  cause  in  this  German 
struggle,  as  essentially  the  cause  which  we  wish  to  triumph, 
the  cause  of  complete  freedom  of  the  spiritual  power  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  temporal. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  matters  of  English  concern 
which  deserve  consideration,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
a  very  short  allusion  to  them.  On  the  most  urgent,  the 
Ashantee  War,  I  have,  as  I  said,  written.  The  discussions  on 
Public  Instruction  have  but  small  interest  for  us.  The  con- 
ceptions on  the  subject  are  so  poor,  the  execution  so  fraudulent, 
that  we  can  but  watch  the  whole  movement  from  outside, 
welcoming  the  good  in  it,  so  far  as  there  is  good,  and  trying 
to  counteract  such  evils  as  are  necessarily  involved.  After 
all,  the  great  advantage  which  it  offers  is  its  quiet  disintegra- 
tion of  the  old  order,  an  advantage  not  wholly  counterbalanced, 
owing  to  the  general  intellectual  atmosphere,  by  the  danger 
of  the  new  institutions  which  it  tends  to  throw  up.  There 
remains  the  terrible  famine  which  threatens  Bengal,  which,  on 
all  accounts,  personal  and  public,  has  so  powerful  a  claim  on 
me.  We  of  course  have  no  power  in  the  matter,  but  we  can 
stimulate,  in  the  measure  of  our  ability,  enquiry  as  to  the 
causes.  How  far  is  our  much-vaunted  Indian  Government 
directly  and  indirectly  responsible  for  such  evils  f  What  has 
been  its  attention  to,  or  neglect  of,  the  means  for  avoiding 
such  contingencies  ?  What  relation  does  the  heavy  taxation 
we  impose  on  India,  in  order  to  maintain  our  intrusive  go- 
vernment, bear  to  the  scantiness  of  the  food  supply — the 
permanent  scantiness,  be  it  remembered  "i  What  relation, 
again,  does  the  encouragement,  might  I  not  say  the  enforce- 
ment, of  certain  artificial  crops,  such  as  opium  and  indigo, 
again  in  the  interest  of  our  dominion,  not  of  the  Hindoo 
population,  bear  to  the  same  evil.^  Such  are  some  of  the 
points  to  which  we  may  direct  opinion. 

Combine  this  Indian  prospect  with  the  miserable  Gold 
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Coast  afTair,  and  bring  also  into  the  picture  the  various  em- 
barrassments which  are  constantly  arising,  now  in  Arabia, 
now  at  the  Cape,  now  in  Queensland  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
but  too  clear  that  the  Nemesis  of  our  long  attempt  at  imperial 
^grandizement  is  coming  upon  us,  and  that  a  wise  and  timely 
revisal  of  our  whole  policy  of  extension  is  urgently  needed. 
Official  people  and  public  men  imbued  with  the  traditional 
ideas  may  still  use  the  old  language  and  support  the  old 
system.  We  who  have  no  such  influences  upon  us  may  break 
from  it  altogether,  and  with  all  our  power  advocate  that  which 
alone  can  be  the  final  issue  of  the  whole  question,  however 
long  it  may  be  in  coming,  the  complete  withdrawal,  viz.,  of 
England  from  all  external  possessions  which  are  in  any  sense 
intrusions  upon  others,  held,  that  is,  in  the  name  of  our 
interests  to  the  ignoring  of  others'  just  claims— the  complete 
abandonment,  in  a  word,  of  all  imperial  pretensions.  This  is 
the  definitive  settlement.  All  others  are  but  adjournments. 
These  points  of  general  or  more  immediate  national  impor- 
tance disposed  of,  I  come  to  the  subject  I  have  chosen  for 
to-day,  the  difficult  subject  of  France.  It  is  evident  only 
from  certain  points  of  view  can  it  be  treated  within  the  limits 
of  such  an  address  as  this,  and  I  must  appeal  to  your  indul- 
gence for  my  method  of  treating  it. 

The  shifting,  uncertain  state  of  France  is  that  which  most 
strikes  observers.  It  aflbrds  ground  for  the  objection  that 
any  union  between  a  country  with  so  settled  a  government  as 
our  own,  and  one  which  is  so  unsettled,  is  impracticable.  The 
objection  is  very  forcible  against  those  who  think  of  union 
between  the  two  governments  as  they  exist  at  present :  it  is 
less  so  against  those  who  are  thinking  of  the  more  distant 
union  between  the  two  nations,  which,  whenever  it  comes,  will 
soon  modify  the  action  of  their  respective  governments.  But 
I  had  another  reason  for  speaking  at  the  outset  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  involves  French  politics.  I  wished,  accepting 
the  fact,  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  its  explanation,  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  problem  which 
is  very  generally  felt  to  be  the  capital  one  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe. 

As  we  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  French  movement,  it 
'\'h  no  wonder  that  to  many  there  seems  but  little  hope  of  a 
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Wise  settlement.  The  bound  and  rebound  are  so  violent. 
This  feeling  of  despondency  becomes  stronger  when  we  count 
up  the  years  which  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
unsettlement  Eighty-six  years.:  it  seems  a  long  period  to 
have  led  to  so  little  reconstitution.  We  grow  tired  of  the 
effort  to  follow  the  several  substitutions  of  one  temporary 
government  for  another,  each  substitution  generally  involving 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  so  necessitating  reaction.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  long  time,  and  a  disheartening  spectacle,  but 
neither  the  duration  nor  the  unprofitableness  as  yet  warrant 
any  feeling  of  despair.  The  disorder  may  be  prolonged 
almost  indefinitely,  or  it  may  cease  much  earlier  than  we 
could  hope ;  but  in  either  case  alike  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  it  will  issue  in  an  order  of  a  higher  character 
than  that  which  it  replaces. 

Those  who  wish  to  fortify  their  conviction  on  this  head,  or, 
as  is  perhaps  the  case,  to  gain  a  conviction  of  this  kind,  will 
find  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Politique  Positive'  the 
means  of  so  doing.  For  there  we  have  the  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  we  are  witnessing,  and  the  statement  of 
the  condition  on  which  their  termination  depends.  I  limit 
myself  rather  to  some  historical  considerations  tending  in  the 
same  direction. 

We  have  had  in  England  for  nearly  two  centuries  a  settled 
government,  threatened,  it  is  true,  more  than  once  by  subver- 
sion, but  not  subverted.  We  naturally  recur  to  the  last  great 
change  in  our  political  *order  and  compare  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  the  English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

That  lasted  from  1640  to  1688,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  that  is,  to  the  flight  of  James  II.  The 
ground  heaved  for  some  time,  but  there  was  no  serious  dis- 
ruption after  this  last  event  Order  has  been  since  then  un- 
broken, at  the  seat  of  government  at  least.  The  contrast  is 
apparently  in  every  way  disadvantageous  to  France.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  rest  much  on  such  a  contrast,  not  to  speak 
at  present  of  the  fact  that  our  Revolution  is  but  suspended, 
that  the  paltry  settlement  of  what  is  called  the  Glorious 
Revolution  is  no  settlement  at  all  of  the  great  issues  raised  by 
the  Q-omwellian  movement,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  set 
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aside  at  the  Restoration — that  in  short  the  two  centuricssin 
Cromwell's  death  have  been  a  halt,  a  tolerable  compromise,  b 
in  no  way  a  definitive  arrangement  of  our  political  and  rel^^ 
difficulties.  To  say  nothing  of  all  these  considerations,  whi 
are  reserved  for  another  treatment,  there  is  a  diflTerence  bcture 
the  French  and  English  revolutions  which  renders  all  COi 
parisons  profitless,  unless  it  be  fully  taken  into  accounL  It 
the  superficial  character  of  the  English  as  compared  witfa  t 
thorough  change  involved  in  the  French.  Political  chan 
and  religious  reformation  both  were,  it  is  true,  objects  of  tl 
Puritans,  and  as  the  course  of  events  drew  out  the  deep 
elements  of  the  strife  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of 
disposition  to  social  innovations  of  the  highest  importaiK 
It  was  in  all  probability  these  latter  that  were  the  determinii 
cause  of  the  irreconcileable  opposition  offered  to  the  Protcctoi 
GovernmenL  But  allowing  all  this,  we  can  yet  see  that  d 
two  parties  fought  on  common  ground,  both  appealing,  tt 
is,  to  a  common  standard,  differing  only  in  their  interprtfatk 
of  that  standard.  On  religious  points  there  were  diflcrean 
but  there  was  also  agreement  underlying  all  those  difTercnct 
This  agreement  softened  the  asperities  of  the  combat,  an 
when  outward  peace  was  restored,  rendered  a  certain  harmoE 
possible.  That  it  was  so  is  seen  by  the  simple  observation  > 
the  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  England  in  its  hour  i 
triumph  was  modified  by  the  opposing  doctrines,  and  in  sod; 
matters  by  the  degree  in  wliich  the  forms  of  Puritan  li: 
gained  the  ascendency  over  their  oppositcs,  the  forms  of  tl 
Cavalier  existence.  England  has  since  then  been  more  Purita 
than  Cavalier. 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  see  that  the  opposition  in  FnuK 
between  the  contending  parties  is  of  a  far  more  radio 
character.  The  same  remark  would  be  found  true,  if  tbei 
were  time  to  follow  out  the  subject,  of  the  long  religioi 
struggle  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  Protestant  Reform; 
tion.  In  fact,  in  the  past  history  of  Europe  there  is  but  on 
event,  or  series  of  events,  which  can  be  parallelled  with  this  fini 
crisis  of  European  society  in  the  mid.st  of  which  we  are  livini 
That  one  is  the  revolution  which  substituted  Christianity  ft 
Paganism,  and  even  here,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  the  paralU 
is  defective,  and  the  change  is  less  fundamental     Still  it  wa 
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a  very  searching  change  that  was  then  effected,  and  it  took 
centuries  to  effect  it,  and  required  the  disappearance  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West  and  its  replacement  by  the 
barbarian  kingdoms.  It  was  an  epoch  of  storm  and  convul- 
sion beyond  any  that  has  been  seen  subsequently.  Yet  the 
transition  from  Polytheism  to  •  Monotheism  had  been  long 
prepared,  long  called  for,  and  is  not  in  its  nature  so  hard  as 
that  which  now  has  to  take  place.  Nor  in  the  political  sphere 
was  there  any  modification  of  men's  ideas  comparable  to  the 
one  now  imminent.  The  Christian  Church  had  from  the 
outset  fully  recognized  the  Imperial  constitution,  and,  when 
the  Emperors  ceased,  was  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  the 
kings  who  succeeded  to  portions  of  their  inheritance.  It  was 
equally  ready  to  welcome  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  power 
and  title  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne.  Socially,  too,  there 
was  none  of  the  discord  which  embitters  all  our  actual  dis- 
putes. Important  as  was  the  industrial  change  which  accom- 
panied the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  mediaeval  settlement,  it  was 
gradually  and  noiselessly  brought  about.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  passage  from  slavery  to  serfdom  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
trace.  Under  many  aspects,  then,  the  Christian  Revolution 
was  easier  than  the  later  one,  which  we  call  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  which  might  be  better  judged  if  we  termed  it 
Western,  with  its  most  active  seat  in  France.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  a  proportion  between  the  disturbance 
and  the  subsidence,  to  expect  that  as  the  whole  existence  of 
man  is  more  completely  shaken  than  it  ever  has  been,  so  there 
will  be  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  settlement,  a  greater  aliena- 
tion between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  new 
society,  a  more  complete  removal,  and  therefore  a  more 
determined  resistance  to  such  removal,  of  the  elements  which 
are  doomed  to  disappear. 

The  true  historical  appreciation  of  this  Western  revolution 
shows  us  that  it  is  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  changes  which 
have  each  in  their  turn  contributed  some  essential  element  to 
the  ultimate  form  of  human  society.  It  is  convenient  to  give 
it  the  name  it  bears,  and  it  expresses  so  far  a  fact  that  it  has 
more  of  the  distinctly  revolutionary  character  than  its  pre- 
decessors in  that  the  motion  quickens  as  we  approach  the  end. 
But  as  we  recede  from  it,  as  it  passes,  that  is,  more  into  the 
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past — and  we  can  place  ourselves  by  a  slight  exertion  so  as  to 
judge  it  in  this  light — it  will  be  seen  not  essentially  to  differ 
from  the  previous  stages  :  it  will  lose  its  turbulent  and  destruc- 
tive features,  or  they  will  sink  into  the  shade,  and  its  creative, 
constitutive  aspects  will  become  preponderant.     We  have  but 
to  compare  it  with  the  other  divisions  which  for  convenience 
sake  we  establish  in  the  history  of  man's  evolution,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  amount  of  disorder  which  accompanied  each 
of  them,  to  see  that  this  is  the  probable  judgment  of  the 
future.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  six  centuries  to  which  we 
affix  the  term  form  one  link  in  the  chain  and  have  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  mal^e.     They  carry  on  unbroken  the 
work  which  they  inherited  from  the  earliest  establishment  of 
social  life  amongst  men,  the  work  of  preparing  man  for  his 
real  existence  on  the  earth,  the  life  of  his  maturity.     Their 
course  has  been  as  subject  to  law,  has  been  as  determined  as 
any  of  the  earlier  periods,  is  as  explicable  on  a  close  exami- 
nation ;  but  from  its  lateness  in  the  series  and  its  greater  com- 
plexity it  requires  more  study  and  patience.     The  farther  we 
come  down  the  more  cogent  these  reasons,  and  then  there  is 
the  additional  difficulty  of  our  being  so  near  to,  so  mixed  up 
with,  what  we  have  to  examine.     With  so  much  that  tends  to 
obscure  our  sight,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  our  judgments  are  so 
hesitating,  our  convictions  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
movement  we  see  and  feel,  so  liable  to  a  certain  irresolution. 
There  is  no  other  remedy  for  it  but  that  which  we  are  con- 
stantly urging  and  never  can  urge  too  often,  for  we  all  find  it 
difficult  to  apply ;   the  habit  of  recurrence  to  the  Past,  of 
evoking  by  imagination  the  Future,  so  that  between  the  two, 
the  actual,  the  Present,  may  stand  in  its  true  light,  be  judged 
with  calmness,  and  where  possible  modified.    Each  day  brings 
confirmation  of  the  necessity  of  this  process,  of  the  weakness 
and    dissatisfaction    and    consequent    practical    uncertainty 
springing  from  its  non-adoption. 

Inheriting,  then,  from  the  whole  of  the  Past,  what  has  been 
the  special  task  of  the  Western  Revolution  }  For  my  purposes 
it  has  been  three-fold,  no  exhaustive  treatment  being  attain- 
able nor  even  desirable.  In  no  one  of  the  three  is  the  work 
completed  :  that  need  hardly  be  said,  for  were  it  so,  from  the 
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intimacy  of  the  connection  between  them  the  final  settlement 
would  be  reached^  or  at  hand. 

The  first  is  comnlonly  known,  and  therefore  I  use  the  term, 
as  the  organization  of  industry — the  installation  of  Indus- 
trialism— the  introduction  into  the  frame-work  of  society  of 
the  industrial  idea  as  a  substitute  for  the  military.  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  shortly  all  that  is  implied  in  this  modification. 
It  substitutes  peace  for  war,  wealth  for  force,  it  places  the 
government  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  what- 
ever his  special  denomination,  and  not  in  those  of  the  soldier 
class,  nor  of  the  legist  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  principal 
change :  were  it  so  things  would  be  easier.  There  may  be 
much  repugnance  in  point  of  feeling,  but  there  will  be  little 
substantial  opposition  to  this  transformation  in  the  most  typical 
case :  I  mean  the  transformation  of  the  feudal  magnate,  the 
territorial  prince,  the  rent-receiving  landlord,  into  the  agricul- 
tural capitalist  Much  that  is  going  on  around  us  manifests 
how  ripe  the  times  are  for  such  an  alteration  in  the  prevailing 
ideas,  how  weak  will  be  the  resistance  when  its  desirability  be- 
comes more  recognized.  In  short,  modem  Europe  has  long 
recognized  the  supreme  power  of  wealth,  and  till  within  recent 
times  has  suffered  its  policy  to  be  mainly  governed  by  com- 
mercial considerations.  It  is  not  here,  then,  but  elsewhere, 
that  lies  the  knot  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  in  the  necessary  intro- 
duction into  the  social  order  of  new  social  strata,  the  nouvelles 
couc/us  socialcSy  so  unpleasant  a  sound  to  French  reactionaries, 
the  introduction  of  the  proletariate,  the  free  workman  whether 
in  town  or  country.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  recognition,  de- 
finitive, normal  recognition  of  the  power  of  numbers  as  a  con- 
trolling agency  upon  the  more  easily  accepted  power  of  wealth, 
wliich  startles  and  repels  the  adherents  of  the  older  order  ;  for 
they  scent  the  changes  which  such  a  recogjnition  involves,  they 
shrink  from  the  complete  remoulding  of  all  their  ideas,  all 
their  methods  of  government,  all  their  estimate  of  themselves 
which  is  its  inevitable  accompaniment  We  have  seen  in 
what  spirit  they  have  met  the  proved  political  competence  of 
the  workmen  for  their  new  position.  It  was  the  inhuman 
hatred  of  the  slave-holder  for  the  revolted  slave,  not  the 
measured  opposition  of  the  political  partizan,  and  what  we 
have  seen  may  enable  us  to  estimate  in  some  degree  the  task 
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which  has  Iain  and  still  lies  upon  modern  Europe,  in  this  first, 
this  industrial  aspect,  the  degree  in  which  it  stirs  society  to 
its  depths  and  threatens  it  everywhere  with  convulsion. 

The  second  point  is  more  superficial  at  first  sight,  more 
purely  political,  and  yet  fraught  with  many  hazards.  It  is  the 
passage  which  our  Western  Revolution  has  to  effect  from 
Monarchy  to  the  Republic.  Unimportant  this,  would  be  the 
immediate  judgment  expressed  by  most  of  our  statesmen:  forms 
of  government  do  not  much  matter ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
theoretic  politics  which  you  prefer.  But  test  them  by  their 
action.  Does  it  bear  out  this  indifference,  this  apparent  caJi- 
dour ,'  No,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  in  the  change  above 
mentioned  much  more  is  implied,  and  knowing  this  they 
steadily  resist  everything  that  is  favourable  to  it ;  and  through- 
out Europe  it  is  the  same.  Ill-defined  and  often  contradictory 
as  are  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  word  Republic,  it  yet  centres 
i  nitself  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
more  active  and  devoted  minds,  as  to  make  it  clear  that  they  as 
well  as  their  opponents  feel  that  it  is  of  real  importance.  It 
is  undeniable  that  everywhere  equally,  all  those  who  cling  to 
the  old  order  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  Monarchy, 
whilst,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are  looking  for  the  new  are 
Republican.  The  terms  are  not  mere  names,  they  are  symbols, 
they  are  representatives  and  parcels  of  two  essentially  anta- 
gonistic causes.  Monarchy  represents  privilege,  rights,  the 
interests  as  it  is  thought  of  the  classes  more  favoured  hitherto, 
the  interests  of  that  which  is  called  society,  and  which,  finding 
itself  at  home  in  the  present,  has  no  mind  to  unmoor  for  other 
shores :  all  the  remains  of  caste  feeling,  of  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, and  such  remains  are  numerous  and  strong  if  somewhat 
ruinous,  gather  around  this  conception  of  the  past  The  Re- 
public represents  the  idea  of  paramount  social  duties,  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  superseding  the  more  partial  good  ;  it 
represents  the  enlargement  of  that  term  Society  so  that  it  shall 
include  all  citizens,  and  not  the  few  distinguished  by  birth 
and  wealth.  It  modifies  such  social  hierarchy  as  must  always 
exist ;  it  introduces  when  properly  conceived  a  new  form  of 
heredity  to  supersede  the  old.  Birth  and  even  wealth,  with- 
out disappearing  take  a  lower  place,  and  merit  assumes  its  due 
pre-eminence.  This  change,  again,  is  great  and  is  closely  con- 
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nected  with  the  last,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  little  I  have  said, 
for  it  penetrates  deep  into  the  whole  of  our  social  arrangements 
and  involves  their  remodelling  :  as  such  it  is  bitterly  contested 
and  a  fertile  source  of  disturbance. 

There  is  left  the  third  portion  of  the  threefold  task  above- 
indicated.  Its  close  connection  with  the  second  is  pointed  at 
in  what  used  to  be  a  watch-cry  of  great  power,  and  on  which 
greater  stress  is,  I  observe,  being  again  laid  than  has  been 
usual  of  late  years — Church  and  King.  Those,  who  dwell  so 
much  on  the  connection  of  the  two  are  right.  They  stand  and 
fall  together — I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  older  sense- of  Church. 
The  old  social  order  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  a  particular 
faith.  The  new  social  order  which  replaces  it  is  as  inseparably 
bound  up  with  a  new  faith.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  who  are 
conscious  of  this  necessity.  The  larger  part  by  far  of  those 
who  are  hastening  forward  the  two  former  changes  have 
no  wish  to  further  this  last :  it  would  be  even  truer,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  they  resist  it.  Even  those  who  are  hostile 
to  the  older  faith  are  unprepared  and  often  reluctant  to 
substitute  a  new  one.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasts, 
the  struggle  must  be,  for  all  but  a  few,  an  ill-directed  and  con- 
fused effort,  or  succession  of  efforts,  with  slight  hope  of  any 
sound  success.  It  is  however  clearly  perceived  by  the  thought- 
ful of  all  nations  that  some  great  change  in  the  religious  con- 
victions of  mankind,  or,  to  be  definite,  of  Western  Europe, which 
is  still  practically  Christendom,  is  at  hand.  What  shape  such 
change  will  take  is  disputed.  We  here  represent  the  few  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  on  its  nature ;  we  are  aware  that 
no  modification  of  the  old  can  be  accepted,  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  religion  is  an  imperious  necessity.  Such  sub- 
stitution however,  we  are  equally  aware,  great  as  may  have 
been  the  preparation  for  it,  must  bring  with  it  a  vehement 
antagonism.  True  it  is  that  sooner  or  later  much  of  the 
strength  which  is  exerted  in  favour  of  the  other  two  changes 
will  be  brought  to  aid  this  more  radical  one,  and  the  three 
combined  will  move  forward  with  more  irresistible  force.  True 
it  IS  also  that  its  opponents  are  weak  from  the  weakness  of 
their  convictions,  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  West  being  very 
much  shaken  in  its  adherence  to  theology.  But  no  strength 
on  the  one  side,  no  weakness  on  the  other,  can  get  rid  of  the 
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inherent  difficulties  that  beset  the  process.  No  change  in  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  so  complete,  no  revolution  has 
gone  so  deep.  It  were  useless  to  expect  that  it  had  been 
accomplished  without  a  long  and  passionate  conflict,  a  con- 
flict not  necessarily  involving  outward  violence,  but  absolutely 
inseparable  from  a  lat^e  amount  of  social  disruption.  The 
barbarian  invasions  swept  away  the  gods,  their  successor 
must  be  removed  by  other  means.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
that  those  means  should  be  pacific. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  clear  why  the  question 
raised  in  Germany  is  of  secondary  importance.  A  renewal 
in  a  manner  of  the  old  contest  between  Pope  and  Emperor, 
it  can  have  but  a  subordinate  attraction  for  those  who  are 
uninfluenced  by  the  traditions  which  group  round  either 
name.  No  dispute  within  the  limits  of  the  old  system  can 
aflect  those  who  are  bent  on  its  quiet  supercession,  otherwise 
than  as  it  appeals  to  their  notions  of  moderation  and  justice 
as  between  the  contending  parties,  and  bears  on  the  uphold- 
ing of  those  principles  which  should  regulate  all  similar  dis- 
cussions. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  work  the  Western 
Revolution  has  moved  forward  unconsciously.  Left  without 
such  guidance  as  the  Papacy  gave  to  medieval  Europe,  for 
we  date  the  period  from  the  decline  of  Papal  influence,  it  has 
had  to  take  its  course  somewhat  blindly.  Naturally  that 
course  has  been  stormy  and  irregular,  with  many  deviations 
and  much  waste.  The  retrospect  of  the  six  centuries  is  in 
this  respect  gloomy.  It  shows  us  that  which  should  have 
been  a  consentaneous  whole,  inspired  by  a  common  purpose, 
torn  asunder  by  dissensions  for  which  there  will  ultimately 
be  seen  to  have  been  no  adequate  justification,  and  for  a  long 
period  tending  to  increased  dislocation  of  its  component 
parts,  to  greater  isolation,  even  to  more  active  hostility. 
Political  and  religious  movements  have  both  had  this  solvent 
character.  Examine  on  a  lai^e  scale  the  history  of  modern 
Europe,  and  the  truth  of  this  is  evident  The  long  struggle 
between  France  and  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  the  pretensions  of  the  Austro-Spanish  power  in  the 
sixteenth  to  an  excessive  preponderance  in  the  system,  the 
religious  wars  which  succeeded  and  connected  with  the  resis- 
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tance  of  those  pretensions  ;  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  wars  which  it  occasioned  ;  the  claims  of  England  to  mari- 
time and  colonial  supremacy,  and  their  consequences  :  none  of 
these,  and  I  purposely  stop  at  this  point,  however  natural 
and  explicable,  were  really  inevitable ;  all  brought  with 
them  a  great  loss  to  the  common  welfare,  and  left  behind 
them  an  inheritance  of  evil.  They  interfered  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elements  of  the  future  social  organization, 
they  made  the  actual  constitution  of  Europe  one  of  disorder 
and  permanent  jealousy.  The  responsibility  for  such  evils 
rests  pretty  equally  with  all  the  larger  powers.  Italy  alone 
can  plead  an  exemption.  The  endeavours  to  obviate  them 
had  been  incessant  and  increasing,  and  some  result  had  un- 
doubtedly been  attained.  Europe  proper  had,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  assumed  a  more  peaceful  character,  but  it 
was  from  weariness,  not  from  any  satisfactory  settlement. 
Such  quiet  as  there  was,  was  external ;  the  disorder  within,  the 
social  and  religious  discords,  the  efforts  to  advance  towards 
a  different  constitution  of  society,  all  these  were  continuous 
and  only  masked  by  the  apparent  calm. 

For  the  time,  however,  the  illusion  was  very  strong,  and 
the  hopes  of  men  were  confident,  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  system,  throughout  Western  Europe.  In  a 
word,  the  confidence  was  as  general  as  were  the  real  difficul- 
ties which  we  now  see  made  it  a  deception.  I  call  attention 
to  this  unity  of  feeling  and  this  unity  of  danger,  which  per- 
vaded the  whole,  though  naturally  in  unequal  degree.  For 
my  purpose  I  am  speaking  of  the  system  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
collection  of  provinces  of  one  empire,  in  which  there  exists 
unequal  development  from  this  or  that  easily  understood  con- 
dition ;  as  one  of  the  more  distant  counties  of  England,  for 
instance,  may  be  unequal  in  its  advance  to  the  Metropolitan 
county.  This  is  the  method,  I  think,  on  which  to  consider 
European  history.  The  inter-dependence  and  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  several  states  which  form  the  system  should  ever 
override  all  the  differences.  It  is  the  Western  Republic,  not 
this  or  that  state,  which  should  be  paramount,  and  all  its 
members  should  sympathize  one  with  the  other,  not  merely 
in  their  future,  but  in  reference  to  their  past  inter-action.  I 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  it  was  needless  to  insist  on  this 
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view.  I  can  only  say  that  it  never  seems  to  me  to  have  half 
the  weight  with  us  that  it  should  have,  and  if  not  with  us 
who  are  familiar  with  it  in  word,  what  is  the  case  with  those 
outside  us  ? 

In  this  complex  whole,  with,  as  I  have  said,  parts  un- 
equally developed,  the  common  movement  would  necessarilv 
be  quicker  in  one  part  than  another,  and  as  being  so,  woulc 
cause  a  jar  through  the  whole.  The  common  movement  wa: 
a  latent  revolution,  the  greater  speed  at  which  one  pan 
moved  was  an  open  revolution.  I  cannot  state  more  quietly 
the  relation  between  the  whole  movement  of  the  West  anci 
the  movement  specifically  known  as  the  French  Revolution 
Somewhere  or  other,  to  any  but  a  dreamer,  the  impulse  must 
be  given,  one  state  or  another  must  take,  the  lead,  and  hci 
antecedents  had  determined  that  this  state  should  be  France, 
and  most  particularly  Paris,  as  the  brain  of  France.  The 
history  of  our  civilization  is  essentially  identified  with  that  of 
great  cities.  All  that  is  characteristic  of  Greece  centres  in 
Athens.  It  was  from  Rome  that  came  the  force  which 
welded  into  one  organism  permanently  the  states  of  Western 
Europe.  When  the  material  power  with  which  Rome  was 
primarily  associated  collapsed,  the  new  spiritual  empire  which 
inherited  its  task  again  rested  on  Rome,  the  city,  as  its  basis, 
as  in  its  decay  it  still  rests,  clinging  to  it  with  an  instinct 
which  is  quite  natural,  and,  from  its  point  of  view,  rational. 

Constantinc  had  yielded  to  the  Pastor  of  the  Church,  the 
Christian  Emperor,  to  the  future  Viceregent  of  Christ.  The 
papal  city  stood  in  the  place  of  the  imperial.  No  such  trans- 
mission was  possible  when  a  greater  change  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  Christian  Pontiff  could  not  see  the  inauguration 
of  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity,  and  when  the  Republic 
appeared  in  Rome  it  sheltered  itself  under  the  name  of  God. 
A  fresh  scat  was  necessary  as  the  central  point  of  the 
new  order  which  should  succeed  Emperor  and  Pope  alike,  and 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe  that 
seat  has  been  Paris,  the  real  focus  of  the  larger  European 
movement,  as  it  has  been  that  of  the  more  local  and  national. 
It  is  to  gain  distinctness  that  I  press  to  this  innermost  centre 
of  our  Western  life  and  enumerate  the  series  of  terms 
which  concern  us  ;  the  West,  its  most  important  constituent 
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France,  and  the  leading  organ  of  France,  its  Capital.  The 
great  prominence  of  that  capital  explains  much  that  has 
occurred  in  the  special  French  Revolution,  the  event  witli 
which  I  now  proceed  to  deal,  my  object  hitherto  having  been 
to  place  it  in  its  right  connection. 

I  enter  not  into  its  history.  We  are  sufficiently  familiar 
with  that,  and  have  many  of  us  been  lately  familiarized  with 
it  in  Mr.  Beesly*s  lectures.  It  is  under  the  most  general  as- 
pect that  I  consider  it,  as  the  working  out  in  one  state  of  the 
process  common  to  all  the  co-equal  states :  as  such  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  have  been  conducted  peacefully,  with- 
out any  adverse  pressure  from  without,  with  the  support  de- 
rivable from  the  favourable  opinion  of  all  those  co-equal 
states  which  it  was  but  leading.  Their  wisdom  was  to  en- 
courage and  to  wait — to  condone  the  errors  and  troubles  in- 
cident to  the  changes  in  human  affairs,  more  than  ordinarily 
inevitable  where  the  change  was  so  deep,  and,  profiting  by 
the  experience  gained,  to  appropriate  the  results  of  the  others* 
labour.  This  had  been  the  wise  course,  and  it  was  the  course 
adopted  at  first.  I  have  already  implied  that  there  was  a 
period,  it  was  a  short  one,  in  which  this  attitude  was  main- 
tained by  Western  Europe.  But  tlie  past  was  too  strong, 
both  in  France  and  out  of  France.  The  strife  of  classes 
within  wa3  responded  to  without.  The  religious  convictions, 
the  political  beliefs,  the  social  institutions  of  the  existing 
order,  all  were  felt  to  be  assailed,  and  their  adherents  made 
common  cause  in  their  defence.  To  complicate  matters  the 
old  feelings  of  rivalry  between  the  states  awoke,  and  hopes  of 
conquest  and  territorial  aggrandizement  were  revived.  This 
was  the  legacy  of  the  contest  for  supremacy  which  had  so 
long  disturbed  Europe.  Under  the  pressure  thus  exercised 
the  whole  movement  lost  all  chance  of  a  peaceful  character, 
all  chance  of  a  gradual  character.  Its  main  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  the  essential  point  of  defence  against  domestic 
traitors  and  their  foreign  allies. 

The  defence  was  successful,  but  its  success  did  not  lead  to 
.  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  peaceful  progress.     The  con- 
ceptions which  had  governed  men's  minds  and  actions  were 
yet  too  strong,  and  in  the  violence  of  the  contest  a  twofold 
reaction  had  set  in — an  internal  reaction  towards  the  re-esta- 
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blishment  of  the  old  institutions   under  altered  names,    and 
necessarily  also  with  an  impaired   consistency  ;  a  reaction  in 
respect  to  other  nations,  with  plans  of  imperial  domination. 
Both  in  the  highest  d^ree  retrograde,  both  therefore  unsound 
and  transient,  both  also  by  their  very  nature  compressive, 
both,  lastly,  leaving  behind  them  a  heritage  of  trouble.     The 
military  reaction  passed  away  first.    The  otherwas  intensified 
for  a  time  by  that  peculiar  complication  in  the  French  revo- 
lutionary movement,  the  Emigration  of  the  princes,  priests,  and 
nobles  of  France,  the  great  importance  of  which  has  only 
lately  been  fully  realized.     Our  own  settlement  was  greatly 
modified  by  emigration,  but  it  was  modified  in  the  direction 
of  order  if  at  the   cost   of  prolonging  the   difficulty.     The 
Puritans  remained  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.     The  French 
emigrants  returned  to  France  with  the  bitterness  of  exile  upon 
them,  and  the  blindness  to  existing  facts  which  too   often 
accompanies  it     They  returned  to  increase  the  reactionary 
strength,  and  to  breed  up  the  next  generation  in  the  principles 
of  hostility  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  progressive  movement. 
The    Gouvemement  de   Combat   is    the   direct    offspring    of 
the  Emigration,      Under  the   inspiration   of   this    returned 
class,    the   internal  reaction   was,  I  repeat,   intensified,  and 
was  a  second  time  shaken,   more  externally  however  than 
in   its   real    essence,   politically   rather   than    religiously   or 
socially.     The  change,  therefore,  effected  by  the  shake  was 
quite   insufficient,    and   the  social    and    religious    questions 
became  more  prominent  from  the  consciousness  of   its  in- 
sufficiency.    The  discord  between  classes  and  beliefs  grew 
more  profound,  the  insecurity  of  all  existing  arrangements 
made  itself  more  strongly   felt,  the  temporary  compromise 
disappeared,  and  the  Revolution  reappeared  with  all  its  pro- 
blems.    Its  opponents  crouched,  undermined  its  results,  and 
succeeded   in  crushing  it  without  in  any  way  solving  any  of 
those  problems.     The  naked  assertion  of  superior  force  was 
all  that  they  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  guidance,  the  tradi- 
tion of  severe  compression   and  the  hope  of  vengeance  all 
their  contribution  to  the   next   change.      They  succumbed 
equally  with  those  they  crushed  to  the  instrument  of  their 
victory,  the  object  of  their  joint  dislike,  and  as  incapable  as 
either  of  really  bettering  the  situation,  of  guiding  the  country 
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which  he  seized  through  the  dangerous  crisis  in  which  she 
was  involved,  or  even  of  removing  any  of  the  causes  of  social 
antagonism,  the  elements  of  future  convulsions. 

The  succession  of  disturbances,  then,  which  I  have  thus 
rapidly  given  has  been,  it  is  evident,  more  calculated  to  em- 
bitter the  spirit  in  which  the  threefold  task  above  stated  is  to 
be  done,  than  to  contribute  to  its  doing.  Not  that  I  would 
insinuate  that  no  advance  has  been  made — that  the  efforts 
and  sufferings  of  neariy  three  generations  have  been  thrown 
away.  All  I  wish  to  insist  on  is  that  the  most  definite  result  yet 
attained  is  the  clearer  presentation  of  the  difficulty  to  be  met, 
rather  than  any  satisfactory  meeting  of  it,  and  that  such  clearer 
presentation  has,  under  the  influence  of  events,  been  attended 
with  an  increase  and  not  a  diminution  of  social  disunion  ;  the 
object  being  to  account  for  the  length  at  once  and  the  unfruit- 
fulness  of  the  revolution.  What  grounds  have  we  for  thinking 
that  it  will  not  continue  equally  unfruitful  in  the  future  ?  We 
may  put  aside  the  question  of  its  duration,  on  which  it  would 
be  unwise  to  speak.  On  what  grounds  do  we  rest  our  convic- 
tion, I  believe  we  most  of  us  have  it,  that  France  will  attain  a 
satisfactory  settlement  ? 

There  is  much  hope  in  the  survey  of  past  errors,  in  the 
exhaustion  of  delusive  remedies,  in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
the  accompanying  evils,  the  real  problem  to  be  solved  has 
become  visible,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  solution  better  under- 
stood. It  is  seen  to  be  entirely  alien  to  all  questions  of 
aggrandizement,  wider  than  any  mere  political  arrangement, 
more  comprehensive  than  any  industrial  organization — coex- 
tensive with  man's  existence  in  all  its  capital  aspects.  Every 
attempt  at  restoration  of  the  previous  system  has  broken 
down.  The  hopelessness  of  reconciling  Roman  Catholicism 
with  the  modem  tendencies,  either  in  thought  or  action  ;  the 
parallel  hopelessness  in  the  case  of  hereditary  Monarchy  ;  the 
failure  of  any  hopes  that  might  have  been  built  on  Imperialism, 
the  counterfeit  of  monarchy ;  the  growing  conviction  that  no 
parliamentary  forms  offer  any  refuge,  that  an  Assembly  may 
be  a  worse  Government  than  any  which  it  supersedes ;  the 
necessity,  in  a  word,  of  breaking  with  what  has  hitherto  been 
used,  and  of  calling  new  powers  into  existence,  all  this  is  a 
valuable  acquisition.     The   fact  that  it  is  mainly   negative 


shows  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  does  not  destroy  its 
use.  It  is  much  to  have  shown  that  of  the  two  parties  which 
stand  confronting  one  another  with  such  intense  bitterness, 
one — with  all  power  in  its  hands  and  that  power  in  all  its 
forms — has  no  competence,  that  everj-  success  but  makes  its 
intellectual  and  moral  feebleness  more  apparent. 

The  other  party  has  been,  and  is,  perhaps,  still  incompetent 
to  avail  itself  of  its  opponent's  feebleness  ;  but  time  works  with 
it.  It  may  again  fail,  as  it  has  so  often  failed  ;  but  all  seems 
to  show  that  it  will  have  gained  a  great  step  and  planted  firmly 
the  Republic,  thus  giving  expression  to  the  deliberate  will  of 
the  nation.  Let  so  much  be  said  without  any  undue  confidence 
where  all  immediate  progress  is  uncertain.  It  bears  more  on 
the  speediness  of  the  settlement  than  on  the  certainty. 

That  certainty  is  gained  by  a  return  on  our  former  con- 
siderations. France  is  but  in  advance  of  other  nations,  her 
compeers.  It  is  possible  that  her  advance  might  not  be  a 
true  one,  that  in  some  other  state,  or  in  the  whole,  the  settle- 
ment might  be  attained  earlier  than  in  her.  It  is  possible, 
but  not  easily  conceivable.  But  wherever  attained,  it  would 
in  our  hypothesis  react  upon  France,  and  end  in  her  reconsti- 
tution.  It  is  not  possible  I  mean,  that  such  a  movement  as 
the  Western  Revolution  should  stop  short  of  its  goal,  and 
that  goal  is  the  constitution  of  a  new  social  order  throughout 
all  the  nations  that  take  part  in  it.  The  extent  of  the  system 
and  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts  give  it  a  corresponding  im- 
munity of  failure  from  the  failure  in  any  one  part ;  so  again,  by 
the  mutual  hght  they  throw  upon  one  another,  we  are  secured 
from  the  danger  of  reading  amiss  the  course  and  destination 
of  the  whole  movement.  This  is  the  broadest  ground  on  which 
our  conviction  can  rest,  and  1  know  of  nothing  which  makes 
it  unsound.  I  may  add  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  rational 
to  believe  that  the  same  determining  conditions  which  have 
laid  the  stress  of  the  common  burden  on  one  particular  nation, 
will  ensure  the  prior  emergence  of  that  nation.  She  has  met 
the  storm  first,  she  will  be  the  first  to  look  back  on  it. 

This  natural  presumption  must  be  almost  infinitely  streng- 
thened to  us  when  we  reflect  on  that  change  in  the  conditions 
of  the  movement  which  we  here  represent.  Till  recently  that 
movement  has  been  instinctive  and  unexplained:  there  has 
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been  no  conscious  guidance.  Hence  its  disorderly  character. 
The  explanation  and  the  guidance  are  now  available:  its 
direction  consequently  becomes  possible,  within  given  limits 
certain,  and  order  may  replace  disorder. 

I  shall  consider  this  service  only  under  the  aspect  which 
bears  on  my  present  line  of  thought.     Its  reality  and  utility 
-will  be  assumed.     What  I  would  insist  on  is  the  support  its 
origin  gives  to  the  general  argument  I  am  maintaining,  viz. 
that  where  the  revolutionary  crisis  is  most  marked,  there  also 
will  be  the  earliest  termination.     Bom  under  the  twofold  sti- 
mulus of  the  revolution  and  the  reaction,  the  philosophical, 
political,   and   religious   system  which   we  propagate  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  both  its  senses,  but  mainly  in  the  construction. 
In  that  intellectual  movement  France  had  unquestionably  the 
lead  ;   we  doubt  not  that  she  has  maintained  that  lead  in  the 
construction  which  has  been  raised  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country,  the  city  of 
that  construction — and  Paris  alone  could  have  produced  it — 
should  not  be  the  first  to  understand  it  and  use  it.     I  have 
often  heard  it  ui^ed  as  an  objection  to  the  system  that  it  is 
too  predominantly  French  in  its  character  and  exposition.     I 
do  not  myself  agree  in  this  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  objections 
which  I  think  disappear  on  reflection  and  with  greater  know- 
ledge. The  system  is  Western,  and  therefore  ultimately  human. 
And  as   being  so,   its   non-attractiveness  for  the  peculiarly 
national  Frenchman  is  intelligible.     Leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion other  difficulties  it  has  for  him,  its  grave  universality  jars 
upon  his  more  local  feelings.     But  the  first  of  these  contradic- 
tory judgments  is  here  alluded  to  as  an  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  position  taken  up ;  what  to  other  European  adherents  of 
the  system  appears  adverse  to  its  reception,  with  us  is  a  warrant 
for  its  meeting  its  earliest  appreciation  in  the  country  where 
it  arose.     If  so,  the  whole  strength  of  our  conviction  of  its 
value  as  a  competent  guidance  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 
in  all  its  three  forms,  is  here  available  to  uphold  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  been  urging ;  that  final  sterility  can  in  no  way 
be  the  issue  of  French  revolutions — nay,  that  the  first  definite 
instalment  of  that  reconstruction  is  beyond  all    reasonable 
doubt  the  appointed  portion  of  the  country  which  has  been 
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torn  by  those  revolutions.  She  ill  understands  her  disease. 
She  is  slow  to  use  the  remedy.  But  the  acuteness  of  her 
sufferings  will  quicken  her  apprehension.  Her  completer 
breach  with  the  past  renders  easier  her  adoption  of  the  new 
conceptions.  Her  people  is  admittedly  receptive  and  im- 
pressionable. The  impulse  once  given,  the  motion  once 
communicated — and  this  is  being  done,  if  too  slowly — we  may 
be  confident  of  its  acquiring  the  due  strength,  of  its  bearing 
down  at  once  the  scruples  of  those  who  are  its  proper  sup. 
porters,  and  the  less  really  formidable  opposition  of  its  avowed 
antagonists.  An  apparently  small  force  of  believers  in  a  new 
doctrine  has  ever  been  an  over-match  for  the  disciples  of  a 
faith  in  decay. 

All  that  I  have  said  leads  naturally  to  a  further  remark — 
that  in  the  suffering,  disunion,  and  bitterness  which  charac- 
terize the  present  condition  of  France,  she  is  not  merely  a 
representative,  but  a  vicarious  agent  It  is  her  destiny  to  be 
the  leader  in  cur  Western  movement;  it  is  her  destfny  to 
suffer  most ;  but  it  is  her  high  destiny  also  to  relieve  by  that 
suffering  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instinctively  this  is  be- 
coming the  general  feeling,  and  its  growth  is  aided  by  recent 
events,  which,  with  one  great  drawback,  have  been  of  incalcul- 
able advantage  to  Europe  and  to  France.  The  drawback  I 
mean  is  the  abuse  by  Germany  of  her  victory  in  the  plunder 
and  dismemberment  of  her  enemy ;  the  advantage  is  the 
clearing  of  the  position  of  France  in  Europe  But,  apart  from 
recent  events,  and  apart  from  any  growth  in  consequence  of 
them,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  wherever  there  is  an  in- 
telligent attention  given  to  the  prt^ress  of  human  affairs,  ■• 
there  the  main  force  of  such  attention  is  directed  on  France, 
be  it  against  her  or  for  her  ;  and  putting  aside  Germany,  where 
the  artful  stimulation  of  her  rulers  and  her  teachers  largely 
overrules,  without  succeeding  in  crushing,  the  popular  instinct ; 
putting  aside  also  the  dominant  classes  in  this  and  perhaps 
other  Western  countries  whose  traditions  and  whose  instincts 
lead  them  the  other  way  (it  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  their 
irremediable  decline),  we  may  no  less  confidently  assert  that 
the  current  of  national  sympathy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
national,  has  long  set  in  her  favour.  Still  more  is  tills  true 
of  the  non-Western  nations,  semi-Eastern  or  Eastern — at  least 
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so  it  seems  to  me.  In  Turkey  and  Russia  this  is  notoriously 
the  case,  and  further  Eastward,  so  far  as  there  is  interest  in 
Europe — and  there  is  evidently  great  interest,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken— the  preponderating  sentiment  is  French.  The  out- 
lying portions  of  the  race  look  to  her  as  the  natural  centre 
and  leader. 

In  fact,  the  attitude  towards  her  which  I  said  it  would 
have  been  wise  for  her  co-equals  to  assume  at  the  beginning 
and  throughout  her  movement,  the  attitude  of  encouragement 
and  expectation,  is,  after  much  experier.ce,  the  one  which  is 
now  practically  assumed  by  all.  There  is  so  far  an  alteration 
for  the  better,  that  its  rather  negative  character  is  passing 
into  one  of  active  sympathy.  There  was  something  of  this 
originally,  but  it  was  carefully  put  down  and  every  counter- 
feeling  sedulously  cherished.-  It  is  reawakening,  and  the  means 
of  again  crushing  it  are  not  at  hand.  The  popular  move- 
ments are  gravitating  to  one  central  point,  and  that  central 
point  is  indicated  by  a  not  unsafe  guide  in  such  cases,  the 
blind  and  cruel  hatred  of  their  opponents.  The  gratification 
of  that  hatred  in  the  atrocious  vengeance  on  the  Communal 
movement  of  Paris,  rivets  the  hold  of  Paris  on  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  Europe. 

I  have  spoken,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  in  a  measured 
way  of  the  position  and  services  of  France,  confining  myself 
as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  working  out  of  the  argument. 
All  nations  are  given  to  self-assertion,  our  own  as  much  as 
any,  nor  has  France  been  free  from  the  fault.  The  time  is 
perhaps  yet  distant  when  it  shall  be  accepted  as  a  truth  in 
relation  to  national,  what  is  accepted  by  all  higher  natures  in 
individual  morality,  that  such  self-assertion  is  unbecoming. 
We  have  got  so  far  only  that  we  dislike  in  others  what  we 
practise  ourselves.  Were  I  a  Frenchman,  then  I  might 
content  myself  with  what  I  have  said.  But  members  of  the 
other  Western  nations  should  not  be  slow  or  grudging  in  their 
recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of  the  nation  which  has 
led  them  and  so  deeply  suffered  for  them.  Those  services 
have  been  obscured  by  many  errors,  but  no  errors  can  justify 
a  denial  of  them.  Nor  have  they  been  unconscious  or  un- 
willing services.  Action  or  suffering,  much  of  both  has  been 
given  in  a  very  noble  spirit,  in  later  as  in  earlier  times.     The 
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readiness  to  serve,  not  France  only,  but  the  whole  race,  nras 
strongly  expressed  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  and  has 
been  most  unjustly  sneered  at  ever  since  by  those  who  ar« 
incapable  of  rightly  estimating  the  high  nobility  of  its  ori^nal 
aspirations,  the  true  character  of  that  illustrious  generation. 
Borne  down  by  the  rally  of  all  that  was  meaner,  the  sentiment 
has  yet  never  been  extinguished,  and  on  each  occasion  of  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  something  better  it  has  reappeared. 
One  signal  act  amoi^  many  marked  its  reappearance  tn  the 
late  misfortunes  :  I  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleonic 
column,  as  an  insulting  record  of  military  oppression.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  decision  will  finally  be  ratified  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation,  whatever  the  immediate 
resolution  of  this  assembly,  and  that  all  to  which  it  pledges 
the  nation  which  ratifies  it  will  be  consistently  carried  out. 
After  many  a  deviation,  the  movement  is  retumii^  to  its 
original  spirit,  and  vindicating  the  promise  of  its  youth. 
Not  then  encouragement,  not  even  sympathy,  do  we  claim  for 
France  ;  the  one  might  be  dictated  by  self-interest,  the  second 
might  be  thought  due  to  suffering ;  but  we  claim  gratitude 
and  honour,  as  a  just  tribute  from  those  on  whom  she  has 
conferred  undoubted  benefits. 

L^t  me  say  a  little  more  on  the  vicarious  position  of 
France  as  the  foundation  of  the  favour  with  which  she  is 
regarded  and  the  feelings  which  I  think  her  due.  Some  may 
recollect  that  M.  Lafllitte  ended  thelectures  he  gave  in  this  school 
with  the  earnest  expression  of  his  hope  and  his  wish  that  the 
prepress  of  England  might  be  an  evolution,  not  a  revolution. 
We  all  echo  the  wish,  and  even  the  hope,  though  to  many  it 
may  seem  but  a  faint  one,  when  they  weigh  the  elements  of 
danger  and  the  spirit  which  animates  those  on  whom  the 
main  responsibility  at  present  rests.  Even  the  wish  periiaps 
might  be  difficult  to  some,  from  a  not  unnatural  impatience  at 
the  abuse  of  opportunities,  a  pardonable  irritation  when  they 
see  the  hard  contentment  of  the  classes  in  possession,  the 
grievous  burden  of  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  into  their 
inheritance.  But,  in  echoing  the  wish,  we  may  not  be  blind  to 
the  truth,  that  our  strongest  ground  for  thinking  it  reasonable 
lies  in  the  previous  passage  of  France  through  the  trial  which 
awaits  us — that  at  the  cost  of  all  the  sacrifices  she  has  had  to 
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make,  we  shall  purchase  immunity  from  the  worst  of  the  evil. 
One,  and  one  only,  of  the  constituents  of  the  West  need  drink 
the  cup  of  revolution  to  the  dregs ;  the  others  may  attain  the 
same  end  by  a  milder  treatment. 

Nations  learn  slowly,  it  is  said ;  but  the  rate  of  their 
learning  is  being  quickened  by  countless  influences,  and  there 
is  a  subtle  spirit  of  intercommunication  which  is,  more  rapidly 
than  public  men  dream  of,  fusing  the  provinces  of  the  Western 
Republic.  The  greatest  superficial  obstacle  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  been  thought  to  lie  in  the  opposition  of  England 
and  France,  and  this  obstacle  is  now  incalculably  less  formid- 
able than  it  was.  The  real  difficulty,  the  non-existence  of  a 
common  faith  capable  of  rallying  the  two  just  mentioned 
powers,  and  through  them  the  rest,  has  been  removed  ;  and  in 
the  service  of  Humanity  a  definite  direction  may  be  gradually 
given  to  both,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  full  accord.  The 
beginning  is  small ;  none  see  that  more  clearly  than  we  do ; 
but  the  beginning  is  made,  and  after  the  long  interreign  of 
anarchy,  that  is  the  capital  point — more  than  half  the  whole 
according  to  Aristotle.  It  is  for  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith 
in  the  two  countries  to  prove  the  power  of  the  arms  which  it 
places  at  their  command. 

I  have  compressed  to  the  utmost  my  remarks.  I  have 
avoided  much  that  might  have  made  my  statements  clearer — 
many  seductive  openings — and  yet  I  have  exceeded  the  limits 
which  our  practice  sets  in  such  matters,  the  almost  statute 
hour  which  is  too  short  for  many  subjects.  A  few  words  more 
and  I  have  done. 

Whatever  the  future  may  be,  in  the  present  we  here  have 
the  full  enjoyment  of  order  and  liberty ;  we  can  work  with 
calm  and  steadiness.  Our  co-religfonists  in  France  are  not  in 
such  a  condition.  Not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  great  centres 
of  French  life,  their  position  is  anxious  and  requiring  the 
utmost  caution.  At  any  moment  it  may  become  one  of 
serious  danger,  for  the  doctrine  they  hold  in  common  with  us 
is  felt  to  be  the  real  fulcrum  of  the  dissidence  from  the  old 
belief  which  increases  daily.  The  professed  serv|ints  of 
Humanity  must  lead  in  the  struggle  to  eliminate  God ;  and 
that  this  is  the  essential  element  in  the  whole  existing  per- 
plexity is  forcing  itself  upon  all     But  in  such  a  difference  of 
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situation  it  is  difficult  for  two  parties  to  sympathize  fully  ■with 
one  another  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable.     All  our  exer- 
tions should  tend  to  keep  alive  our  sympathy,  to  understand 
their  point  of  view,  whilst  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages 
we  possess.     It  was  for  this  reason  among  many  others  tiiat 
I  clung  to  the  Review,  as  telling  us  how  they  looked  on    the 
combat  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Here  and  there  a  note 
may  have  been  struck  too  strongly,  but  the  whole  effort  was  a 
valuable  expression  of  feelings  which  we  have  so  little  means 
ordinarily  of  knowing,  and   there   are   many  circumstances 
which  make  it  hard  to  find  a  substitute.     So  that  the  tw^o 
lat^^t  constituents  of  the  small  Positivist  body  exist  side  by 
side  with  deficient  communication — exposed  therefore  to  the 
danger  of  divergent  action.     It  is  useless  to  conceal   from 
ourselves  this  danger  ;  it  has  other  sources  besides  the  one  just 
mentioned.     It  is  its  existence  which  has  led  me  to  enter  at 
such  length  on  our  relations,  our  obligations  to  France,  so  as 
to  bring  all  the  power  of  a  well-grounded  conviction  to  the 
support  of  our  adhesion  to  her  leadership,  her  special  as  well 
as  her  general  leadership.     In  point  of  direct  union  the  ini- 
tiative,  as  a  fact,  lies  with   us  rather  than  with  the   French 
disciples.     Their  over-passive  attitude  must  not  discourage  us 
however.     It  can  be  but  for  a  time.     It  is  for  us  to  see  that 
we  do  all  that  we  can  to  avert  from  the  common  cause  any 
evil  consequenceg  which   might  arise  from  such   temporary 
deficiency. 

For  the  cause  is  absolutely  common,  for  all  the  servants 
of  Humanity,  each  in  his  own  measure.  And  their  union  is 
indispensable,  if  they  would  justify  their  claim  to  the  direction 
of  this  world's  affairs.  Any  separate  national  movement  is 
subversive  of  the  very  conception  of  the  new  Religion,  as  it 
has  been  fatal  to  that  of  the  old.  Through  all  difficulties  we 
must  cling  to  this  trutK 

And  after  all,  great  as  our  difficulties  undeniably  are,  there 
are  sufficient  motives  to  overcome  them.  The  direction  has 
lapsed,  and  there  are  none  ready  to  take  it  up  ;  we  have  many 
opponents,  but  most  of  them  reject  the  very  idea  of  direction, 
except  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  State,  for  which  the 
astounding  pretension  is  put  forward,  that  it  Is  nobler  in  idea 
than  the  Church.     Our  only  possible  rival  is  too  hampered 


with  other-world  considerations  to  be  capable  of  really  direct- 
ing the  presentv  The  sense  that  we  alone  have  the  power  of 
taking  the  direction  may  be  a  useful  check  upon  impatience, 
but  not  an  incentive  to  inaction.  '  I^elay,  though  not  fatal  to 
the  ultimate  result,  prolongs  existing  evils,  and  enhances  the 
uncertainty  of  their  orderly  settlement.  All  binds  strongly 
upon  us  the  obligations  of  our  service.  We  can  produce,  it  is 
true,  no  great  immediate  effect ;  nothing  which  shall  strike  the 
imagination  of  our  contemporaries.  But  no  unobtrusiveness 
in  our  work  can  lessen  Its  value  if  we  direct  it  aright,  so  far  as 
it  is  theoretic,  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  confused  issues  which 
are  at  present  offered  for  acceptance ;  if  in  practice  we  form 
with  resolute  decision  the  nucleus  around  which  the  scattered 
elements  of  the  future  oi^nization  may  arrange  themselves. 
We  can,  in  England,  in  France,  wherever  we  are  found,  make 
it  possible,  nay  necessary,  for  men  to  take  their  sides  in  the 
fight ;  and  I  name  the  two  countries  because  they  are  the 
most  deeply  committed,  and  because  for  both  I  believe  the 
same  conduct  to  be  equally  applicable— openly  and  avowedly 
to  take  service  in  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  camps,  to  bring 
face  to  face  the  two  beliefs,  the  belief  of  the  Past,  the  belief 
in  God  ;  and  the  belief  in  the  Future,  the  belief  in  Humanity, 
and  to  choose  deliberately  between  them. 

19  Chapel  Stkebt,  Bedfosd  Row  : 

Fatival  of  HumanUy,  S6  {jfanuary  I,  1874). 
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Your  Excellency, — In  common  with  all  our  countiymen, 
we  hail  with  pleasure  your  arrival  amongst  us  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  Japan,  more  particulariy 
as  a  sign  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  to 
be  henceforth  conducted  on  the  same  equal  terms  as  the  inters 
course  between  any  two  countries  of  Western  Europe ;  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  in  the  more  special  objects  such  mission 
has  in  view,  your  Excellency  may  be  successful  in  the  degree 
which  the  true  interests  of  our  respective  nations  require.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  this  general  expression,  as  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  are  the  special  objects  of  your  Excel- 
lency's visit.  If  one  object  be,  as  is  commonly  reported,  to 
obtain  a  revision  of  the  treaties  at  present  existing^  as  unjust 
and  injurious  to  Japan,  we  cordially  wish  for  your  success, 
and  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  further  it 

For,  as  Englishmen,  we  look  back  with  shame  on  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  and  commercial  classes  in  their 
dealings  with  your  country,  and  would  wish  such  reparation 
as  is  possible  to  be  made  for  the  abuse  of  our  hitherto  superior 
strength.  We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  frankly  avowing 
this  feeling,  because  we  have  on  previous  occasions  openly 
protested  against  the  action  of  our  Government,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  documents  which  we  beg  your  Excellency  to 
accept.  We  on  all  accounts  rejoice  to  think  that  the  Great 
Empire  which  your  Excellency  represents,  whilst  wisely  re- 
nouncing its  cxclusiveness  in  the  past,  which  we  do  not  deny 
to  have  had  ample  justification,  and  whilst  with  the  truest  and 
most  enlightened  policy  it  avails  itself  of  the  various  material 
and  intellectual  results  of  our  Western  civilization,  is  yet  wth 
the  greatest  prudence  strengthening  its  own  defensive  re- 
sources, and  confronting  the  encroaching  recklessness  of  Euro- 
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pean  commerce  with  the  formidable  military  power  which 
alone  can  extort  from  that  commerce,  in  its  present  unsocial 
condition,  due  moderation  and  respect.  To  be  well  armed 
and  well  disciplined  is,  we  regret  to  say,  the  first  requisite  for 
an  Eastern  power  in  presence  of  the  Western  world  as  at 
present  constituted. 

May  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  whilst  appro* 
priating  what  is  valuable  in  the  results  obtained  by  Europe, 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  may  preserve  an  attitude 
of  dignified  abstention  from  any  encouragement  to  the  decay- 
ing faith  which  the  Europe  of  the  past  found  useful,  but  which 
has  "ceased  to  be  in  the  present  day  anything  but  a  source  of 
discord  ?    The  missionaries  of  the  different  Christian  sects  are 
but  the  pioneers,  as  has  been  seen  in  China,  of  the  trader  and 
the  soldier,  and  therefore  we  cannot  too  urgently  recommend 
every  measure  of  precaution   against  them.    We  consider 
Europe  as  too  much  shaken  in  its  own  belief  to  have  any 
claim  to  spread  it  amongst  others.     Such  religious  changes 
as  are  deemed  necessary  in  Japan  will,  we  hope,  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  not  in  the  direction 
of  an  alien  belief,  ill  adapted  to  an  Eastern  population.     The 
Western  world,  we  most  confidently  believe,  is  itself  advancing 
towards  a  new  religious  development  which  will  embrace  all 
existing  organizations  as  more  or  less  perfect  expressions  of 
one  true  system,  and  in  which,  therefore,  all  those  organiza- 
tions will  ultimately  find  their  convergence. 

To  the  expression  of  these  sentiments,  which,  as  your 
Excellency  will  perceive,  are  prompted  by  the  sense  of  the 
perfect  community  which  exists  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Human  Family,  we  would  add  yet  another 
consideration. 

Looking  at  the  relations  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  Eastern  powers,  we  think  it  most  desirable  that  a  strong 
reaction  against  the  insolent  domination  which  Europeans 
are  too  apt  to  claim  should  be  organized  in  the  East  We 
wish,  that  is,  for  a  common  action  of  the  leading  Eastern 
powers  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection.  And  it  appears  to 
us,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate  those  powers,  and  submitting 
our  views  to  your  Excellency's  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  that  in  such  common  action  the  principal  part 
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is,  as  the  result  of  its  history  and  actual  organization.  rcscr\ed 
for  Japan.  If  right  in  such  judgment,  we  hope  that  your 
Excellency's  Government  may  duly  estimate  and  act  up  to 
its  position,  and  afford  a  firm  rallying  point  to  the  neighbour- 
ing empires,  all  of  which,  and  more  especially  China,  arc 
seriously  threatened  by  European,  or  more  properly  English, 
ambition ;  for  we  regret  to  say  it  is  England  which  is  really 
the  most  dangerous  power. 

We  speak,  your  Excellency,  in  the  name  of  a  small  body  ; 
but  the  feelings  we  express  are  not  limited,  we  fully  believe, 
to  that  body,  but  are  shared  by  an  increasing  number  of  our 
countrymen,  who,  with  us,  wish  for  the  peaceful  union  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  Earth — on  just  and  equal  terms — whatever 
their  relative  advance  at  the  present  moment  may  be,  so  that 
all  may  contribute,  each  in  its  degree,  to  the  common  progress 
of  the  Race. 

With  every  wish  for  your  Excellency's  welfare  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  your  Excellency's  country,  we  beg  you  to 
accept  this  our  Address,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  courteous 
reception  you  have  granted  us. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  Servants, 


Signed  by  the  Positivists  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  presented  in  the  early  part  of  1873. 


